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PREFACE 


TO 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


a 


Wuen the Arboretum Britannicum was first published it appeared in 
Numbers ; and, as all the trees were drawn from nature, they were published 
as they could be obtained, blanks being left for those of which good speci- 
mens could not be found. ‘These blanks were afterwards, in most cases, 
filled up; but sometimes it was discovered that different names had been 
given to the same plant, and consequently that there was only one tree to 
fill up the spaces that had been left for two names; while, in other cases, the 
same tree was found so different at different periods of its growth, as to 
render two or more plates of it desirable. ‘These circumstances occasioned 
many inaccuracies in the plates, which were noticed in the errata ; but 
shortly previous to Mr. Loudon’s death he had all these faults corrected, 
preparatory to a new impression of the plates being printed off; and it is 
this corrected edition that is now offered to the public. 


J. W. Loupon. 
Bayswater, March 7, 1844. 


PREFACE. 


Tue main object which induced the author to undertake this Work was, the 
hope of diffusing more generally, among gentlemen of landed property, a taste 
for introducing a greater variety of trees and shrubs in their plantations and 
pleasure-grounds. He had observed, for a number of years, that, though many 
new and beautiful trees and shrubs were annually introduced from foreign 
countries into our botanic gardens and nurseries, yet the spread of these 
plants in the grounds of country residences was comparatively slow ; and that 
not only the new sorts were neglected, but many of the fine old species and 
varieties, which had been in British nurseries for upwards of a century, were 
forgotten by planters, and had ceased to be propagated by commercial gardeners. 
In short, it appeared to the author, that the general taste of the country for 
trees and shrubs bore no just proportion to the taste which prevailed in it 
for fruits, culinary productions, and flowers. It also appeared to him, that, 
while the numerous horticultural societies now established in the British 
Islands had powerfully promoted the general taste for horticultural and flori- 
cultural productions, they had rather neglected arboriculture and landscape- 


gardening. 


Viewing trees and shrubs as, next tobuildings, the most important ornaments 
which can be introduced intoacountry ; and considering them, in this respect, 
greatly superior to herbaceous plants, from tne little carethat trees and shrubs 
require when once properly planted, and their magnitude, and permanent in- 
fluence when grown up, on the general scenery of the country ; the author felt 
desirous of pointing out the great importance of their more general distribution 
and culture. In order to impress this on the minds of proprietors and their 
families, and especially on the rising generation among them, he thought it 
best to adopt, as the main feature of his plan, the description and portraiture 
of such species and varieties of trees and shrubs as are actually in cultivation 
in the country, and as grow vigorously in it; referring to gardens or grounds 
within a limited distance of London, where these species or varieties may be 
seen in a living state, and to nurseries where they are propagated for sale, and 
stating the price for which they might be purchased in England, in France and 
Germany, and in North America. He has thought it advisable to give, not only 
botanical specimens, but portraits of the greater number of species of trees ; in 
order, by a palpable representation of their forms and magnitudes, to make a 
stronger impression on the mind of the reader. These pictorial illustrations are 
of two kinds : first, portraits of trees of ten or twelve years’ growth, taken from 
specimens growing in 1834, 1835, or 1836, within ten miles of London, and all 
drawn to the same scale of | in. to 4 ft. ; and, secondly, of full-grown trees, also 
all drawn to one scale, viz. lin. to 12 ft., and for the most part growing within 
the same distance of London. 
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The use of the first class of portraits is, to give a palpable idea of the general 
magnitude, form, and character, which different species and varieties assume 
when growing in the same soil and climate, even in so short a period as ten or 
twelve years after planting. A slight comparative view of these portraits shows 
that the growth of some trees is much more rapid than that of others; and that 
while the species of some genera when young are comparatively monotonous 
in their general form, those of the species of other genera of the same age have 
marked and characteristic features. Hence the valuable assistance afforded 
by such portraits in the choice of trees for the purposes of landscape-garden- 
ing. To solve the problem of ascertaining the species capable of producing 
any desired effect of wood, or of trees, in a given locality, and in a given time, 
it is only necessary to turn over the portraits which are contained in the last 
four volumes of this Work, and to select those species, the portraits of which 
exhibit trees of such forms and magnitudes as will produce the effect desired. 


The second class of portraits represents full-grown trees of the same spe- 
‘cies as those of which portraits in their young state are given; and these, for 
the greater part, are drawn from trees within ten miles of London, and all, 
with one or two exceptions, are to one scale. The object in giving these 
portraits of full-grown trees is, to show the magnitude and character which 
particular species attain when they arrive at maturity, and to be a guide to 
the planter, not only in many particulars having reference to pictorial effect, 
but also with respect to the uses of trees as productive of timber, shelter, 
and shade. 


These portraits of trees in their young and mature state, which are contained 
in the last four volumes, together with the engraved botanical specimens, and 
the scientific and popular descriptions contained in the four volumes of letter- 
press, are calculated, as the author thinks, to create that interest in trees and 
shrubs in those who have not previously paid much attention to the subject, 
to produce which, as already observed, has been his grand object in under- 
taking this Work. 


In addition to the trees and shrubs which have been ten or twelve years in 
the country, and which are purchasable in British nurseries, those of more 
recent introduction, which are comparatively scarce, are also described -or 
noticed; as are some which were introduced at former periods, and have been 
lost, and others which are known to botanists, but which have not yet been 
introduced. 


Besides notices of new and little known hardy trees and shrubs, or of 
such as are described by botanists but not yet introduced, some attention 
has been paid throughout the Work to trees and shrubs which, though they 
will stand through the winter in mild seasons, without protection in favourable 
situations, or with protection in situations and seasons less favourable, in the 
climate of London, yet cannot be recommended for general purposes, and 
are therefore generally described by gardeners as only half-hardy. These 
half-hardy species have been noticed, because there is perhaps no scene in 
a British garden more interesting, than one in which the plants of warm 
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countries, usually seen in green-houses or conservatories, appear in a flourish- 
ing state in the open air; and also because the culture and management of 
such plants call forth a higher degree of scientific knowledge and attention 
on the part of the gardener, and therefore contribute to his improvement and 
consequent usefulness. Half-hardy trees and shrubs of the more tender kinds 
are generally cultivated against what is in this Work called a conservative wall ; 
that is,a wall which may be flued or not according to circumstances, but which 
admits of putting up a temporary projecting roof, or some other means of 
protection, during the winter season. Such walls are at present not very 
generally in use for ornamental exotics; but so great are the interest and 
beauty which they are calculated to display when properly designed, planted, 
and managed, that in a few years they will probably be as general as fruit 
walls; and, as ornaments to a country residence, connected with the flower- 
garden and shrubbery, will be considered as ranking next to the conservatory 
and the green-house. 


Having given this notice of the objects which have led to the undertaking 
of this Work, and a general outline of the plan pursued in it, the reader is 
referred to the Introduction, and to the Explanatory References which pre- 
cede the Table of Contents, for further details. 


The engraving and printing of this Work, for which collections had been 
making for several years (see the Gardener’s Magazine, vol. vi., for 1830, 
p. 582. and p. 718.), was begun in August, 1834; and it has been published in 
Numbers, the first of which appeared in January, 1835, and the 63d and 
last on .the Ist of July, 1838. It was originally intended to include in 
it a generalisation of the whole subject of the trees and shrubs of temperate 
climates; but, finding the Work had increased to more than double the 
extent originally contemplated, it has been thought advisable to publish the 
generalisation alluded to separately; and it will accordingly appear at some 
future time, in one volume, under the title of an Encyclopedia of Arboriculture. 


It now remains for the author to acknowledge his obligations to the nu- 
merous persons who have given him information for this Work. He refers to 
the List of Contributors, p. xv., and to every individual there named he begs 
to return his most sincere thanks. He thanks, in a more particular manner, 
the Council of the Horticultural Society of London, for having granted him 
permission to take portraits of the trees in the Society’s Garden, and to ex- 
amine and make drawings from the botanical specimens sent home by Douglas 
and others, in their herbarium ; as well as for the information communicated 
by their head gardener, Mr. Munro, and the foreman of their arboretum, Mr. 
Gordon. The author is deeply indebted to Messrs. Loddiges, with reference to 
their arboretum at Hackney, and for the kind and liberal manner in which they 
have at all times, during the last ten years, since he began to prepare for this 
Work, not only allowed him to send artists to make drawings, and supplied 
him with specimens, but permitted him to select these himself; and, in short, 
to use their unrivalled collection of hardy trees and shrubs as if it had been 
his own. To the Linnean Society, and their librarian, Professor Don, the 
author is much indebted for the loan of books, and for permission to examine 
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the specimens of trees and shrubs in the Linnean-herbarium; as he is to. 
A. B. Lambert, Esq., V.P.L.S., &c., for the use of his magnificent library 
and unique herbarium, and for the living specimens of the Coniferze from 
Boyton; and to W. T. Aiton, Esq., F.L.S., H.S., &c., Her Majesty’s Garden- 
Director at Kew, for specimens of the trees and shrubs in the arboretum there, 
for the loan of manuscripts, and for other valuable information and assistance, 
communicated either directly by himself, or through that scientific and assidu- 
ous botanist and cultivator, Mr. Smith, foreman of the Kew Botanic Garden. 


To His Grace the Duke of Northumberland the author is indebted, not 
only for access for himself and artists to examine and take portraits of the 
splendid exotic trees at Syon, but for drawings of upwards of a hundred 
of the largest and rarest of those trees, made for this Work by G. R. 
Lewis, Esq., at His Grace’s expense, and also for engravings from several 
of the largest of these drawings. To Mrs. Lawrence of Studley Royal 
he is obliged for the portraits of many of the noble trees in the park 
at Studley, that lady having employed a London artist, H. W. Jukes, Esq., 
for several months for that purpose ; and to the Rev. J. Charnock, for di- 
recting the measurements, and supplying interesting information respecting 
those trees. To the Countess of Bridgewater he is indebted for portraits of 
the gigantic beeches at Ashridge: and to Lady Grenville, for permission to take 
drawings, and for numerous specimens of the Abiétine in the magnificent 
pinetum at Dropmore; and to Her Ladyship’s intelligent and most industrious 
gardener, Mr. Frost, for supplying valuable information respecting their culture 
and management, and for lending every assistance in his power. Portraits of 
trees, and many specimens, have also been sent by various other persons in 
different parts of Great Britain and Ireland, whose names, lest any individual 
shouldbe by chance omitted, it is not endeavoured here to enumerate. 


The author is also indebted, for portraits, specimens, and information, to 
various amateurs and gardeners on the Continent, as well as to correspond- 
ents in North America and Australia; and more especially to M. Alphonse 
De Candolle of Geneva; to M. André Michaux, M. Vilmorin, M. Loiseleur 
Deslongchamps, and M. Soulange-Bodin, of Paris ; to Baron Jacquin, and M. 
Charles Rauch, of Vienna; to Professor Reinwardt, Leyden ; Professor Kops, 
Utrecht; M. Otto, Berlin; Messrs. Booth, Hamburg; Professor Schouw 
and M. Petersen, Copenhagen; Bishop Agardh, Carlstadt, Sweden; Dr. 
Fischer, Petersburg; M. Fintelman, Moscow; M. Descemet, Odessa; Sr. 
G. Manetti, Monza, near Milan; the Honourable Keppel Craven, Naples; 
Dr. Mease, Philadelphia ; Col. Carr, of Bartram’s Botanic Garden ; and John 
Thompson, Esq., Surveyor General’s office, Sydney. 


In the literary department the author received the assistance of the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S., for the lists of Fungi inhabiting different spe- 
cies of trees ; of J. O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S., Secretary to the Entomological 
Society, for descriptions and drawings of the Insects infesting different species ; 
of Wm. Spence, Esq., F.L.S., and of M. Audouin, Member of the Institute 
of France, and Professor of Entomology, for information respecting the species 
of Scdlytus injurious to the elm; of Mr. John Denson, A.L.S., in drawing up 
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the characters of the Orders and Genera, and generally for what may be 
considered the botanical department of this Work, from its commencement to 
the end of the genus Salix. Heis, also,indebted to W. Withers, Esq., of Holt, 
Norfolk, for the loan of his unpublished work on the Robinia Pseud- Acacia ; 
to W. Borrer, Esq., F.L.S., for the arrangement into groups of the numerous 
species of the difficult genus Salix, and for looking over the proof sheets of 
the article on that genus; to Professor Alphonse De Candolle, for looking 
over the proof sheets of the article on Salisbiiria, as well as for examining the 
proofs of the history of trees in France and Switzerland ; to M. Vilmorin, for 
looking over the proof sheets of the history of trees and shrubs in France; to 
the late M. Fischer, of the Botanic Garden, Gottingen, and to M. Otto, of 
Berlin, for looking over the proof sheets of the history of trees in Germany ; 
to Professor Don, for arranging and looking over the whole of the generic 
characters, and some of the proof sheets, of the Coniferz ; and to Mr, Gorrie, 
for examining the proof sheets of the article on the Larch. 


To His Grace the Duke of Bedford the author is indebted for much valuable 
information on the subject of trees, and more especially respecting the Oak, 
the Scotch Pine, and the Cedar of Lebanon, communicated either directly 
by His Grace, or through his forester at Woburn Abbey, Mr. Ireland ; as well 
as for permission (of which he has availed himself) to make whatever use 
he chose of that magnificent work the Salictum Woburnense. To the Duke 
of Richmond, the Earl of Aberdeen, Macpherson Grant, Esq., and Mr. Grigor, 
of Forres, he is indebted for important communications respecting the Scotch 
Pine in Scotland; to the Duke of Portland for various researches respecting 
the Oak in Nottinghamshire; and to the Earl of Wicklow, Earl Roden, Lord 
Viscount Ferrard, Sir Robert Bateson, Mr. Mackay, and Mr. ep for 
information respecting the trees and shrubs of Ireland. 


The author, in conclusion, has only to request that the readers of this Work 
will send to him whatever corrections, additions, or suggestions may occur to 
them on its perusal, or at any future period. It is his intention to publish what- 
ever additional matter he may receive from correspondents, or procure him- 
self, in an Annual Report in the Gardener’s Magazine; and to include in this 
report notices of all the trees and shrubs which may, during the year, have been 
introduced from foreign countries, or originated in this country from intentional 
hybridisation or accident. This report will also include such improvements as 
may from time to time be made in arboricultural nomenclature, such as the 
re-arrangement of the species of a genus, &c.; and, in short, every thing that 
may be found requisite to keep up the information contained in the Ardore- 
tum et Fruticetum Britannicum, with the actual progress of knowledge on the 
subject. The essence of these annual reports will be collected from time to 
time, and published in pamphlets, as supplements to the Arboretum ; so that 
the possessor of this first edition may have it in his power, at any future 
time, to bring the Work down to the latest date, without being under the 
necessity of purchasing a new edition. 

J.C. L. 

Bayswater, May 20. 1838. 


DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. | 


Tue Work is to be done up in Eight Volumes: the first Four of Letter- 
press, and the last Four of Plates. 


Vol. I. is to contain the Dedication, Preface, Contents, &c., of the eight 
volumes, and the text as far as p. 494. inclusive. A Table of the Contents of 
Vol. Lis to be placed immediately before the Introduction ; and the first part 
of this table being systematic, and the second part alphabetical, an index at 
the end of the volume is unnecessary. The Signatures at the beginning of 
the volume run thus: — a, [A], a, a to d d, *B, c, &c., in the regular series. 


Vol. Il. commences with p. 495., and ends with p. 1256. There is a Title, 
with a Table of Contents on the same plan as in Vol. I. 


Vol. III. commences with 1257., and ends with p. 2030.; having a Table 
of Contents, &c., as in Vol. I. 


Vol. IV. commences with p. 2031., and contains the remaining part of the 
text; with a Table of Contents, &c.,as in Vol. I, at the beginning, and three 
Alphabetical Indexes at the end. 


Vol. V. commences with Magnolia grandiflora, and ends with Acacia deal- 
bata. There is a Title, with a Table of Contents arranged on the same plan 
as that given in the preceding volumes. 


Vol. Vi. commences with Amygdalus communis, and ends with O’rnus 
europea, full-grown tree. Title, Contents, &c., as in preceding volumes. 

Vol. VII. commences with Catalpa syringefolia, and ends with Quércus 
alba. Title, Contents, &c., as before. 


Vol. VIII. commences with Quércus macrocarpa, and ends with Juniperus 
excélsa; and has Title, Contents, &c., as before. At the end of this volume 
there is an Alphabetical Index to the Four Volumes of Plates. 


** A List of the Plates, in the order in which they are to be bound up, 
is given in the Table of Contents, p. cliv. to clxi. in Vol. I. 


The Cancels given in order to introduce corrections, &c., are the fol- 
lowing : — 


TEXT. 

Vol. L, pages 1 to 15, Vol. IL, pages 495, 496. 
21, 22. 921, 922. 
27, 28. 1229, 1230. 
29, ' 30. 1255, 1256. 
73, ‘74. Vol. IIL., Titlepage. 

157, 158. pages 1257 to 1262. 
159, 160. 1273, 1274. 
173, 174. 1275, 1276. 
175, 176. 1295, 1296. 
177, 178, 1987, 1988. 
229, 230. 2029, 2030. 
493, 494. Vol. [V., pages 2031, 2032. 
PLATEs. 


Vol. VII. Pterocarya caucasica, to be substituted for Juglans fraxinifolia. 


Certain superfluous Plates given with some copies, and which are to be 
cancelled, are enumerated at the end of the Supplement, Vol. IV. p. 2608. 


ARRANGEMENT OF CONTENTS AND INDEXES. 


XI 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE CONTENTS. 


Explanatory References - - ~ 
List of Contributors — - - - - - 
Epitome of Contents - ~ - - - 
Contents in full - - - . - 
List of Portraits of Trees forming the Plates in the last Four 
Volumes a . be 2 s 
List of Portraits of Trees given along with the Text in the first 
Four Volumes” - - - - - 
List of Landscapes given along with the Text, showing the Effect 
of particular Species of Trees in Landscape Scenery - 
List of Engravings of Botanical Specimens given along with the 
Text - : > - - - 
List of Engravings of Fungi, Lichens, &c., given along with the 
Text - - - - - - 
List of Engravings of Insects given along with the Text = 
List of Engravings of Diagrams and miscellaneous Subjects given 
along with the Text - - - - 
List of Authorities for scientific Names - - - 
List of Books quoted or referred to . 


Immediately after the Titlepage of each Volume (except 
Vol. I.), a Table of the Contents is given, first systemati- 
cally arranged, and next alphabetically. 

A Table of the Contents of Vol. J. will be found from 
Pp. CCXXvii. to p. CCXXX, 


Page xii 
XV 

[xxii] 
*xiil 

cliv 

clxii 
clxiv 


clxv 


celxxxi 
clxxxil 


clxxxili 
clxxxiv 
cxec 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE ALPHABETICAL 


INDEXES. 


Alphabetical Index of Genera is given at the end of Vol. IV. p. 2655. 
Alphabetical Index of miscellaneous Subjects, at the end of Vol. IV. p. 2667. 
Alphabetical Index of Persons and Places, at the end of Vol. IV. p. 2672. 
Alphabetical Index of the Portraits of Trees given in the last Four Volumes, 


at the end of Vol. VIII. 
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EXPLANATORY REFERENCES. 


Tue greater part of the letterpress of this Work consists of the descrip- 
tion, history, geography, uses, propagation, culture, &c., of the species and 
varieties of the trees and shrubs cultivated in the British Islands; and this is 
always printed in type corresponding in size with that used in this sentence. 

The short descriptive notices of species and varieties which it would be 
desirable to introduce, of such as have been introduced and lost, of such as 
have not been seen by the author, even though mentioned in British catalogues, 
and of such as are half-hardy in the climate of London, or supposed to be so, 
are uniformly printed in a smaller type. 

The statistics, or accounts of the dimensions of trees, which we have 
received from different parts of the British Islands or the Continent, are also in 
small type, in order to save room. 

The portraits of trees which form the last four volumes are sometimes, 
referred to as in the second volume, and sometimes as in the last volume. 
These references were made under the idea of binding up all the letterpress 
in one volume, and all the plates in another, which, now that the Work is 
finished, is found to be impracticable. The readiest way of finding the portrait 
of any particular species of tree is, to refer to the Alphabetical Index of 
Portraits of Trees, given at the end of the eighth volume. The readiest way 
of finding the description and history of any particular species or variety, and 
of ascertaining whether or not a figure is given of it, is by referring to the 
general Alphabetical Index, at the end of the fourth volume. 

In various parts of the Work reference will be found to Part IV., and to 
the Encyclopedia of Arboriculture. These two references refer to one and 
the same work, viz. the Encyclopedia of Arboriculture, which it was originally 
intended to include in the Arboretum Britannicum, but which, for the reasons 
stated in the Preface, will now be published separately in one volume; and 
in which the subject of trees and their culture will be generalised, and their 
mode of treatment given en masse, whether as seedlings in the nursery, as 
useful and ornamental plantations, as yielding timber and other useful pro- 
ducts, or as ornaments in the lawn and shrubbery. 

The engravings of the botanical specimens, whether printed along with the 
text, or along with the portraits of the trees in the four last volumes, are 
invariably to one and the same scale of 2 in.to 1 ft. Where any portion of 
the plant is given of the natural size, it is distinguished by a cross, thus, +. 
Where dissections are given, m. signifies male, f. female, and mag. magnified. 

The portraits of the entire trees and shrubs given along with the text are 
to different scales, which are always indicated in the descriptions: they are 
chiefly 1 in. to 12 ft., 1 in. to 24 ft., and 1 in. to 50 ft. 

The portraits of the trees in the last four volumes are nearly all from in- 
dividuals that were growing within ten miles of London, in the years 1834, 
1835, 1836, or 1837. These portraits are chiefly of young trees, of ten or 
twelve years’ growth, and are drawn to a scale of 1 in. to 4ft.: but there 
are also portraits of full-grown trees, of all the principal kinds of which 
full-grown specimens are to be found within ten miles of London (taken 
chiefly from Syon), and these are drawn to a scale of 1 in. to 12 ft. 

Of some species of trees good full-grown examples could not be found 
within ten miles of London; and of these portraits have been taken from 
trees growing in different parts of Great Britain (particularly from Studley 
Park and Dropmore) and Ireland, and, in one or two instances, from trees on 
the Continent. 

The botanical specimens of the young trees exhibit a branch in flower, the 
winter’s wood when the tree is deciduous, anda branch with ripe fruit, and with 
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the autumnal leaves; besides dissections of the flowers and fruit. These were 
all drawn on purpose for this Work, and, with a few exceptions, by J. D.C. 
Sowerby, Esq., F.L.S., &c. See this subject further‘explained in p. 223. 

The specimens of foliage placed at the bottom of the plates of the full- 
grown trees may be called “artist’s foliage,” rather than “ botanical speci- 
mens.” They are, for the most part, drawn by the artist who took the 
portrait of the tree (generally no botanist, and who only knew the artistical 
differences in the aspect of trees), in order to get a more correct idea of what 
is called the “touch.” 

The portraits of all the trees, both young and fuli grown, were taken chiefly 
during the months of August, September, and October ; but a number were 
also taken during the winter season, in order to show the skeleton tree 
without its foliage; several species being as readily known, even to a general 
observer, when they are naked, as when they are clothed with leaves. 

All the engravings of trees and shrubs given in this Work, whether along 
with the text, or in the last four volumes, have been drawn from nature, on 
purpose for it; by competent artists, whose names, as well as the names of the 
places, where the trees are now growing, or grew when their portraits were taken, 
are given in the List of Trees in the Table of Contents, p. cliv. ; and the greater 
number of the original drawings may still be seen in the possession of the 
author. 

In the descriptive part of this Work, under the titles of the chapters, and 
sometimes under those of the sections, are given signs, intended to show at 
a glance the general habit of the trees or shrubs described in that chapter or 
section. These signs represent large, small, and middle-sized plants, and are 
as follows; the first sign in each row indicating a deciduous tree or shrub, the 
next an evergreen, and so on alternately : — 


} Cedi Ss nie rae 
ANI 
aS AS | | BE | |! | 2. & 3. Spiry-topped trees; such as 


the spruce fir, larch, pine, deciduous 
cypress, &c. 


i 1. Round-headed trees; such as the 
ase oak, ash, elm, beech, &e. 


4. Fastigiate trees ; such as the Lom- 
bardy poplar, cypress, &c. 


BN | Be Drooping trees; such as the weep- 
) ing willow, weeping elm, &c. 


ed 


a yi i | i if 7. Under-shrubs 
UIE 


rie 
AGRP 
eo, 


«| honeysuckle, menispermum, aris- 
_€ | — tolochia, &c. 


[s 8. Twining shrubs; such as_ the 
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i | 
MAD 
| | | | | 3 but do not root into it; such as 
1 e many species of willow, Cistus, &c. 
Be ; 11. Creeping shrubs, or such as send 
nn up shoots from their creeping roots; 
| |! as many species of Spire’a, &c. 


The signs put before each individual species and variety which is described 
as enduring the open air in the climate of London, and in cultivation in 
British gardens, are the same as those used in the Gardener’s Magazine, and in 
the Hortus Britannicus, viz.:— 


9. Climbing shrubs; such as the cle- 
matis, ampelopsis, vine, &c. 


10. Trailing shrubs, the branches of 
| which lie prostrate on the ground, 


¥ Deciduous tree. | & Evergreen twiner. 
2 Evergreen tree. 4 Deciduous climber. 
% Deciduous shrub. | # Evergreen climber. 
# Evergreen shrub. * Deciduous trailer. 
+ Deciduous under-shrub. 2. Evergreen trailer. 
* Evergreen under-shrub. rx Deciduous creeper. 
£ Deciduous twiner. ¢ Evergreen creeper. 


The sign —! (or , indicating a greater degree of tenderness), added to any 
of the above signs in the Table of Contents, indicates that the tree or shrub, in 
the climate of London, requires protection during winter, but is considered 
likely to live against a conservative wall. Throughout the Work, wherever 
the dimensions of any tree or shrub are given, and the year when these dimen- 
sions were taken is not stated, the autumn of the year 1834, when the Work 
was commenced, is to be understood. 

All the botanic names throughout the Work are accented, and have their 
origin indicated, as in the Hortus Britannicus and the Gardener’s Magazine. 
The vowels which are sounded short are marked with an acute accent, thus 
(‘), as A’ceras ; and those which are sounded long are marked with a grave 
accent, thus (‘), as A’brus. The origin of each name is indicated thus : where the 
name has been applied to a plant by the ancients, the first letter is in Italic, 
as Pinus; where it is commemorative of some individual, the letters ad- 
ditional to the name are in Italic, as Banksia, Lambertidna, Douglasii ; 
and where an aboriginal name has been adopted, or where the name is of 
uncertain derivation, the whole word is in Italic as, Aildntus, Caragana, &c. 
When the name would otherwise be in Italic, as in the case of synonymes, 
headings to paragraphs, &c., these distinctions are of course reversed, as Pinus, 
Banksia, Ailantus. All the other scientific names, generic or specific, are com- 
posed from the Greek or Latin, with the exception of a very few, which are 
taken from places: as Araucaria, from the country of the Araucanians ; Quércus 
gramuntia, from the estate of Grammont; A‘cer monspeliénsis, &c. Further 
details respecting the particulars entered into in classing, describing, and 
recording the trees and shrubs included in this Work, will be found in the 
Introduction, p. 1. to p. 14., and in Part II. Chap. IV. p. 222. to p. 230., 
which we recommend the reader to peruse with attention. 

In the course of the Work, afew exceptions will be found to what is stated 
in these’ explanatory pages as general; but they are so very few as to be 
hardly worth notice; and the reasons for them will either be found given 
where they occur, or they are considered to be sufficiently obvious. 
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EPITOME. OF THE PLATES. 


EPITOME OF THE PLATES. 


Vou. V. 


Magnoliaceze. 
Magnolia, 9 sp. and 2 var. ; 
12 plates. 
Liriodéndron, 1 sp.; 2 pl. 
Tilidcee. 
Tilia, 8 sp. and 1 var. ; 10 pl. 
Acerdacee. 

Acer, 15 sp. and 1 var.; 21 pl. 
Negtndo, 1 sp. and 1 var.; 2 pl. 
Aisculacee. 

ZE'sculus, 2 sp.; 3 pl. 
Pavia, 3 sp. and 1 var.; 6 pl. 


Sapindacee. 
Kolreutéria, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 


Xanthoxylacee. 
Xanthéxylum, | sp.; 1 pl. 
Ptelea, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
Ailantus, 1 sp. ; 2 pl. 


Celastracee. 
Euénymus, 2 sp.; 2 pl. 

Aquifoliacee. 
Ilex, 2 sp.; 4 pl. 

Rhamnacee. 
Palitrus, 1 sp.; 2 pl. 
Rhaémnus, 4 sp.; 4 pl. 


Homalindcee. 
Aristotélia, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 


Leguminose. 
Sophora, 1 sp. and 1 var.; 3 pl. 
Virgilia, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
C¥tisus, 2 sp. and 2 var. ; 4 pl. 
Robinia, 3 sp. and 2 var.; 6 pl. 
Caragana, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
Gleditschia, 7 sp.; 9 pl. 
Gymnocladus, 1 sp.; 2 pl. 
Cércis, 2 sp.; 3 pl. 

Acacia, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 


Vou. VI. 


Rosacee. 
Amygdalus, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
Pérsica, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
Armeniaca, 2 sp.; 2 pl. 
Prinus, 3 sp.; 3 pl. 


Cérasus, 7 sp.; 9 pl. 
Cratx‘gus, 21 spec. and 13 
var.; 36 pl. 
Photinia, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
Cotoneaster, 4 sp.; 4 pl. 
Amelanchier, 1 sp.; 2 pl. 
Méspilus, 2 sp.; 2 pl. 
Pyrus, 18 sp. and 2 var.; 
22 pl. 
Cydonia, 2 sp.; 2 pl. 
Myrtacee. 
Eucalyptus, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
Cornacee. 
Cérnus, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
Caprifoliacee. 
Sambucus, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
Vibirnum, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
Kricacee. 
Arbutus, 2 sp.; 2 pl. 
Halesiaceze. 
Halésia, 1 sp.; 2 pl. 
Ebenacee. 
Diospyros, 2 sp.; 4 pl. 
Oleacec. 
Fraxinus, 8 sp. and 1 
11 pl. 
O’rnus, 1 sp.; 2 pl. 


var. $ 


Vou. VIL. 
Bignoniacee. 
Catalpa, 1 sp.; 2 pl. 
Lauracee. 
Latrus, 2sp.; 3 pl. 
Santalaceze. 
Nyssa, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
Kleagnacee. 
Eleagnus, 1 sp. ; 1 pl. 
Hipp6phae, 1 sp. ; 1 pl. 
Urticacee. 
Morus, 3 sp.; 5 pl. 
Broussonétia, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
Ficus, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
Ulmacee. 
U'lmus, 7 sp. and 5 var.; 15 pl. 
Planera, 1 sp.; 2 pl. 
Céltis, 2 sp.; 3 pl. 


Juglandacee. 

Juglans, 3 sp.; 6 pl. 
Carya, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 
Pterocarya, 1 sp.; 1 pl. 

Salicdcee. 
Salix, 4 sp. and 1 var.; 6 pl. 
Pépulus, 10 sp. and 1 var. ; 

17 pl. 


Betuldcee. 
A'lnus, 2 sp. and 1 var. ; 4 pl. 
Bétula, 4 sp.; 5 pl. 


Corylacee, or Cupult- 


fere. 


Quéreus, 6 sp. and 4 var. ; 
20 pl. 


Vou. VIII. 
Corylacee, or Cupuli- 


fere. 


Quéreus, 13 sp. and 6 var. ; 
24 pl. 

Fagus, 1 sp. and 2 var.; 4 pl. 

Castanea, 1 sp.; 2 pl. 

Carpinus, 1 sp.; 2 pl. 

O’strya, 2 sp.; 3 pl. 

Coérylus, 1 sp.; 2 pl. 


Platanacee. 
Platanus, 2 sp. and 2var.; 6 pl. 


Balsamacee. 
Liquidambar, 1 sp. ; 2 ph. 
Tazxacee. 


Taxus, 1 sp. and 1 var.; 4 pl. 
Salisbirza, 1 sp. ; 2 pl. 


Conifere, § Abiétine. 
Pinus, 11 sp. and 1 var.; 17 pl. 
Abies, 5 sp. and 1 var.; 10 pl. 
Picea, 2 sp.; 4 pl. 

Larix, 2 sp.; 4 pl. 
Cédrus, 1 sp. and 1 var.; 5 pl. 


Abiétine, § Cupréssine, 
Thuja, 2 sp.; 2 pl. 
Cupréssus, 2 sp.; 1 pl. 
Taxodium, 1 sp.; 2 pl.. 
Juniperus, 3 sp.; 5 pl. 
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- 293 
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THE ScHIZANDRA. 


coccinea Michz. &—1 N. Amer. f. 41. 295 


The scarlet-flowered Schizandra. 


App. I. Anticipated Additions to Schizan- 
dree. ~- - 295 
Spheerostéma grandiflbrum, Kadsira japonica - - 29 
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Variety - - 296 
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The whitened-deaved Berberry. 
B. glduca Hort. 


15. aristata Dec.» Nepal fig.54. 307° 


The bristle-zoothed-leaved Berberry. 
B. Chitria Buch. 
B. angustifolia Roxb. 
B. sinénsis Delf. 


App. i. Additional Species of Bérberis. 308 


B. Wallichidna Dec., syn. atro-viridis, B, kunawurénsis, B. ac- 
tinacantha, B. buxifolia (f 55.), B. ilicifolia. 


Il. MAHONIA Nutt.#e = - 
THE MAnOontaA. 
x Ashberry. 
Bérberis of Authors. 
Odostémon Raf. 


. fascicularis Dec. x N. Am. f. 56. 309 


The crowded-7acemed Mahonia. 
Bérberis pinnata Lag. 
B. fascicularis Pen. Cye. 


Aquifolium Nutt. » N. Am. f. 57. 309 
The Holly-leaved Mahonia. 
B. Aquzfolium Pursh. 
Variety - Ps 


2 nutkana Dee. 
nervosa Nutt. « N. Amer. f. 58. 310 


The nerved-leaved Mahonia. 
Bérberis nervosa Pursh. 
Mahonia glumacea Dec. 
Bérberis glumacea Pen. Cyc. 


The creeping-vo0ted Mahonia. 
Bérberis Aquifolcwm Lindl. 
B. répens Pen. Cyc. 
App. i. Additional Species of Mahonia. 311 


M. nepalénsis, acanthifolia, tragacanthdides, and 
caraganefolia. 


' 
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Crucidcee. » ~ 
PVH LLA Lew 2 a 


THE VELLA. 


1, Psetido-Cytisus I. Spain f. 60, 312 
The False-Cytisus Cress-Rocket. 
V. integrifolia Sal. 
Faux-Cytise. 
Strauchartige Velle, Ger. 


App. I. Other Crucidcee. - 313 
Cheiranthus Cheir7, C. C. fruticuldsus; Vesicaria 
utriculata; Alyssum argénteum, saxatile (f. 61.), 
: gemonénse ; ; Ibéris sempervirens (f. 62.), sax- 
atilis, corifolia; Zepidium subuldtum, suffruti- 
cdsum ; Sisymbrium Millefolium. 


312 
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Capparidacee Lindl. x - 313 
I. CAPPARIS Z. * 


THE Caper BusH, 


Caprier, Tapenier, Fr. 
Capernstrauch, Ger. 
Capriolo, Cappero, Ital. 


1, spinosa LZ. .«—1 Levant - fig. 63, 314 


The spined, 07 common, Caper Bush. 


2. Fontanésii Dec. *« —) Barbary 
Desfontaine’s Caper Bush. f 


- 316 


. ovata Desf. 
Caprier oval, Fr. 


C. egypta Lam., nepalénsis Dec., nummularia Dec., quini- 
flora Dec., umbellata R. Br., canéscens Banks, heteracan- 
tha Dec., leucophflla Dec., Volkamériv Dec., citrifolia Lam., 
oluytiafolia Burch., gledides Burch., coriacea Burch., albi- 
Eerie Burch., punctata Burch., racemosa Dec., saligna 


Cistacee Lindl. - 
ue Joan Jee | 


I. CISTUS ZL. w 2 wn js, - 
Tue Rock Rose. 


Holly Rose, Gerard. 
Gum Cistus. 

Ciste, Fr. 

Cisten Rose, Ger. 


316 


317 


§ i. Erythrocistus Dee. % - 318 


1, purpureus Lam.» Levant. f. 64. 318 
The purple-fiowered Cistus. 
C. créticus Hort. Kew. 


2. heterophyllus Desf» Alg. £65. 318 
The various-leaved Cistus. 
The Cistus of Algiers. 


3. parviflorus Lam.» Crete - 
The small-flowered Cistus. 


4, complicatus Lam. » Spain - 
The complicated Cistus. 


§. villosus Lam.» 8. Europe - 
The villous Cistus. 
C. salvéfolius Hort. 
C. undulatus Mcench. 
C. mas major, &c., Duh. 
C. créticus Hort. 
The shrubby Cistus, Mart. Mill. 


Variety és é 
2 rotundifolius w 


C. rotundifilius Swt. 
C. villdsus 6 viréscens Dec. 


6. eréticus L.« Levant fig. 66. 319 
The Cretan Cistus. 
Lédon Diosc. 


319 


7. incanus L.w SS. Europe fig. 67, 320 


The hoary Cistus. 
C. dlbidus Hort. 
C. cymosus Dec. 
Ciste cotonneux, Fr. 
: Bestaubte Cisten Rose, Ger. 


Variety = 
2 canéscens w 


C. canéscens Swt. 
C. mds Clus. 
C. incdnus var. 8 Dec. 


8. undulatus Dec. w - - $321 
The waved-leaved Cistus. 


C. ie hs Swt., afterwards C. undulatus 
WwW 


? C. crispus vary. Don, 


321 


XX CONTENTS. 
Page aa bs Page 
9. crispus LZ.» France - 321 | 28. asperifolins Sw. w - 326 
The curled-eaved Cistus. The rough-leaved Cistus. 
10. Albidus L. w France = 321 | 29. psilosépalus Stwé. w - 326 
The white-leaved Cistus. The glabrous-sepaled Cistus. 
11. candidissimus Dun. » Canaries 322 | 30: long w S. Europe 326 
The whitest-/eaved Cistus. C nigricans Pourr. ae 
12 vagin FS pais ae Teneri ffe 399 C. populifolius var. longifdlius Dumont. 
° cs 3 ee ° 
The sheathed-petioled Cistus. 31. populifolius Z.# Spain - 326 
C. symphytifolius Lam. The Poplar-leaved Cistus. 
Ciste & Feuilles de Consoude, Fr. dias 326 
Scheidenartige Cisten Rose, Ger. pales ree = w 4 
P minor Dec. 
13. sericeus Vahl. # Spain - 322 Lédon latifolium, ii., Clus. 
The silky-leaved Cistus. C. populifolius Cav. 
14. hybridus Vahl. Spain e 322 | 30. latifolius Swt. % —! Barbary - 327 
The hybrid Cistus. The broad-leaved Cistus. ; 
15. cymésus Dun. ie Spain a! 329 C. populifolius var. major Dec. 


The cymose-fiowered Cistus. 
C. incanus Sib. 


§ ii, Leddnia, HH JR 


16. salviefolius Z.w S. Europe 
The Sage-leaved Cistus. 
C. foe!’ mina Clus. 
Ciste a Feuilles de Sauge, Fr. 
Salbey-blatirige Cisten Rose, Ger. 


Varieties we = 
2 erectitisculus Dec. w 
3 ochroleticus Dec. w 


17. obtusifolius Swi.» Spain - 323 


The obtuse-leaved Cistus. 


$23 
323 


323 


18. Cupanianus Presl.» Sicily - 324 


Cupani’s Cistus. 
Variety w - - 324 
2 acutifolius w 
The acute-leaved Cupani’s Cistus. 


C. acutifolius Swt. 
C. salviefilius B humifiisus 


19. corbariénsis Pourr. » Spain 
The Corbiéres Cistus. 
C. salviefolius B Dec. 
C. populifolius minor, in some nurseries, 
C. hgbridus Pourr., not of Vahl. 


20. florentinus Lam.» Spain - 324 


The Florentine Cistus. 


21. monspeliénsis L.  S. Europe 324 


The Montpelier Cistus. 


22. platysépalus Swt. # Crete - 
The broad-sepaled Cistus. 


‘ 
23. Lédon Lam. w France ~ 
The Ledon Cistus. “0 
C. undulatus Link. ? 
C. ladanfferus monspeliénsium Bauh. 
Ciste de Montpelier qui donne du ladanum, Ciste de 
Ledon, Fr. 


325 


24. hirstitus Lam. # Spain - 
The hairy Cistus. 


325 


25. Sideritis Presl. ¢. Sicily - -$25 
The Ironwort-like Cistus. 
26. laxus Ait. « Spain - - 325 


The loose-flowering Cistus. 
C. capénsis f 
Schlaffe Cisten Rose, Ger. 
27. oblongifolius Sw. Spain - 326 
The oblong-leaved Cistus. 


33. /aurifolius Lin. # Spain - 
The Laurel-leaved Cistus. 
34. cyprius Lam. Greece - 327 
The Gum Cistus. 
C. ladantferus Bot. Mag. 
C. stenophgllus Link. 
C. salicifolius of some. 


35. ladaniferus DL. # Spain - 328 


The Ladanum-bearing Gum Cistus. 
Varieties - - 
1 albiflorus Dec. a 
2 maculatus Dec. # 
3 plenifolius Dec. a 


36. Clusz Dunal.» Spain = 
Clusius’s Cistus. 
C. Libandtis 8 Lam. 
C. undulatus Link. 
LLédon, vii., Clus. 


Il. HELIA’/NTHEMUM Tourn, * — 
mel eo) eee 317.328 


THE HELIANTHEMUM, 07 Sun Rose. 


Cisti sp. L. 
Heliantheme Sonnen Guriel, Ger. 


328 


328 


§ i. Halimium Dec. # _| » w 4 329 
]. Libanotis Willd.w 4) Spain 329 


The Rosemary-/eaved Helianthemum. 
Cistus Libandtis L. 
H. rosmarinifilium Lag. 
Lédon, viii., Clus. 
Ciste & Feuilles de Rosmarin, Fr. 


2. umbellatum M//.w _, S. Eur. 


The umbellate-flowered Helianthemum. 
Cistus umbellatum. L. 
Cistus Libandtis of some. 


Varieties w _ | 
2 eréctum Dec. w _ | 
3 subdecimbens Dec. ® —J 


329 


330 


3. ocymoides Pers. w 4 Spain 
The Basil-like Helianthemum. 
Cistus ocymoides Lam. 
Cistus sampsucifilius Cav. 


330 


4. alyssoides Vent. w __| 330 


The Alyssum-like Helianthemum. 
Céstus alyssvides a Lam. 


Spain 


a 


rugosum Dun. » _j Portugal 330 


The wrinkled-/eaved Helianthemum. 


CONTENTS. 


Page 
6. microphyllum Swt. » France 
The small-leaved Helianthemum, 
H. rugdsum 8 microphgllum Dec. Prod. 

H. alyssdides B microphgllum Dec FI. Fr. 

7. scabrosum Pers. « Port. f. 68. 331 
- The rough Helianthemum. 
Cistus scabrdsus Ait. 


8. algarvénse Dun. w _} Portugal 331 
The Algarve Helianthemum. 
Cistus algarvénsis Bot. Mag. 


9. formosum Dun. # _} Portug. 331 
The beautiful Helianthemum. 
Cistus formodsus Bot. Mag. 


10. atriplicifolium Willd. » _ | Spain 332 
The Orache-leaved Helianthemum, 
Céstus atriplicifolius Lam. 


11, lasianthum Pers. w _, Spain 332 
The hairy-flowered Helianthemum. 
Céistus lasidnthus Lam. 
12. involucratum Pers. w _ 1 Spain 332 


The involucrated-flowered Helianthemum. 
Cistus involucrdtus Lam. 


13. cheiranthdides Pers. x —! Port. 332 
The Wallfiower-like Helianthemum. 
Cistus cheiranthodides Lam. 
Cistus elongatus Vahl. 
Cistus halimifolius, ii., Clus. 


14, candidum Swt. » Spain 332 
The white-Zeaved Helianthemum. 
15. halimifolium Willd. ~ | Spain 333 
The Sea-Purslane-leaved Helianthemum. 
Cistus halimifolius L. 
Cistus folio Hdlim?, i., Clus. 
§ ii. Lechedides Dec. % wt_Iw—1I 333 
16. corymbosum Michr, » —] Mexico 333 


The corymbose-flowered Helianthemum. 


17. glomeratum Lag. » —! Mex. f. 69. 333 


The glomerate-flowered Helianthemum. 
Cistus glomeratus Lag. Gen. 


18. brasiliénse Pers, % —! Brazil f. 70. 334: 


The Brazilian Helianthemum. 
Cistus brasiliénsis Lam. 
Cistus alternif dlius Vahl. 
Other Species belonging to this Division of 


‘Lecheoides. “ - 334 
H. polygalefolium Swt. #% \_J, dstylum Moc. et 


Sesse, tripétalum Moc. et Sesse, obcordatum Moc. 
et Sesse. 

§ ili. Tuberdria Dec. w 334 

19. lignosum Swt. # S. Europe f.71. 334 


The woody Helianthemum. 


335 
335 


§ iv. Eriocdrpum Dec. » w _| 
20. Lippit Pers. » —! Egypt 


Lippi’s Helianthemum. 
Ctstus Lippii I. 


21. sessiliflorum Pers, w —J N. Africa 335 


The sessile-flowered Helianthemum. 
Céstus sessiliflorus Desf. 
‘22. kahiricum Del. w _ | 335 
The Cairo Helianthemum. 
Cistus stipulatus 8 Forsk. 


Egypt 


330 | 
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§ v. Fumana Dee. » —J & J 335 
23. Fumana Mill. France f. 72. 336 


The Fumana Helianthemum. 
Cistus Fumana L. 
Cistus himilis, seu Chamecisius Erice 
Solio luteus eréctior, Bauh. 
Varieties - - 
2 major Dec. 
2 minor Dec. & 


3 virgata Dec. 


24. procumbens Dun. 2. —! S. Europe 336 
The procumbent Heath-like Helianthemum. 
Cistus himilis, sive Chamecistus Erice 
folio humilior, Magn. Bot. 


25. arabicum Pers, 2 —J° Arabia 
The Arabian Helianthemum. 
Cistus ardbicus BE. 
Cistus ferrugineus Lam. 
Cistus Savi Bertol. 
HI. viscidulum Stev. 


26. le'vipes Willd. 1 Spain - 
The smooth-peduncled Helianthemum. 
Cistus le/vipes L. : 


27. le‘ve Pers. » —!] Spain - 337 
The smooth Helianthemum. 
Cistus lavis Cav. 


28. viride Tenorew 1 Sicily - 


The green-leaved Helianthemum. 


336 


336 


336 


337 


29. junipérinum Lag: » —! S. Europe 337 
The Juniper-like Helianthemum. 
Céistus le/vipes Durand. 
Céistus mauriténicus Thib. 
30. Barreliéri Tenore. % —1 Italy - 


The Barrelier’s Helianthemum. 


31. thymifolium Pers.% 1 Spain 337 
The Thyme-leaved Helianthemum. 
Cistus thymifolius L. 
H. glutindsum B Dec. 


337 


32. glutinosum Pers. w —! Spain 
The clammy Helianthemum. 
Cistus glutinodsus L. 


337 


§ vi. Pseudo-Cistus Dec. w J & 2&1) 338 


33. mélle Pers..w 2.—! Spain - 338 
The soft-leaved Helianthemum. 
Cistus méllis Cav. 
34. origanifolium Pers.e,—! Spain 338 


The Marjoram-leaved Helianthemum. 
Cistus origanifolius Lam. 


35. dichétomum Dunal. 2 1 Spain 338 
The dichotomous-branched Helianthemum. 
Cistus dichétomus Cav. 


36. celandicum Dec.%. Europe - 
The Cland Helianthemum. 
Cistus celindicus L. 
Chamectstus, ii., Clus. 


338 


37. pulchéllum Swit. 2. Germany 
The neat Helianthemum. 
Hi. alpéstre Spreng. 


339 


38. alpéstre Dunal.e, S. Europe 339 


The Alpine Helianthemum. 
Cistus alpéstris Crantz. 
Cistus celindicus Jacq. 


Varieties @. = ee 
glabratum Dec. @. 
elongatum Dec. ¢_ 
canéscens Dec. @. 


339 
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Page | 
39. penicillatum Thib. @. France - $39 | 
The pencilled Helianthemum. 
Ciéstus echidides Lam. 
Cistus dnglicus L. 


obovatum Dunal.e._ 4} Spain - 


The obovate-leaved Helianthemum. 
Cistus itdlicus L. 


40. 


41. italicum Perse. _| Italy - 339 
The Italian Helianthemum. 
Cistus itdlicus L. 
Céistus marifodlius Bieb. 
Varieties ¢. —I “ 339 


strigdsum Dec. 2. __]| 
candidissimum Dec. 2. —] 
albidum Dec. 2 __] 


42. vineale Pers.2 Germany - 
The Vineyard Helianthemum. 
Cistus vinedlis Willd. 


43, canum Dunal. & _1] 

The hoary Helianthemum 
Cistus canus L. 

Chamecistus, iii., Clus. 


S. Europe 340 


marifolium Dec. 2 France’ - 340 


The Marum-leaved Helianthemum. 
Cistus marifolius L. 


crassifolium Pers. » —! Spain - 
The thick-leaved Helianthemum. 

Cistus glaucus Desf. 

H. Séxte Lag. 


paniculatum Dunal. » —) Spain 
The panicled-flowered Helianthemum. 

Céistus marifdlius Thib. 

Cistus nummularius ver. Lag. 

Hi. sp. nova Schouw. 


44, 


45. 340 


46. 340 


§ vii. Euhelidnthemum Dec. « 2. » __j 340 


47. lavandulefolium Dec. w France 341 


The Lavender-leaved Helianthemum. 
Céistus lavandulef dlius Lat. 


Varieties w = 


syriacum Dec. 
Cistus syriacus Jacq. 

Thibaud? Pers. 
Cistus racemdsus Cav. 


341 


48. steechadifolium Pers. w Spain 341 


The French-Lavender-leaved Helianthemum. 
Céistus stechadif dlius Brot. 
49. cr6ceum Pers.2.—! Spain - 341 
The Saffron-coloured-flowered Helianthemum. 
Cistus croceus Desf. ; 


Varieties - - 341 
50. Andersoni Swt. Hybrid - 342 
Anderson’s Helianthemum. 
51. nudicatile Dunal. % —! Spain - 342 
The naked-stemmed Helianthemum. 
52. glaacum Pres. —1 Spain -. 342 
The glaucous Helianthemum. 
Cistus glaticus Cav. 

Varieties w - 342 
acutiisculum Dec. w 
obtusitsculum Dec. w. 

53. tomentosum Dunal.% France 342 
The tomentose Helianthemum. 
54. barbatum Pers. S. Europe 343 


The bearded-racemed Helianthemum. 
Cistus barbatus Lam. 


55. leptophyllum Dunal.%.—1 Spain 343 
The slender-leaved Helianthemum. 


Cistus angustifolius Lag. 
Cistus steechadifilius Hort. 


56. 


08. 


59. 


60 


6l. 


62. 


63. 


64 


65. 


66 


67 


68 
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71. 


72 
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acuminatum Pers.» France - 


The acuminated Helianthemum. 
Cistus serpyllifdlius Balb. 
Cistus acuminitus Niv. 


Cistus serpyllifolius L. 


vulgare Gert. Britain - 
The common Helianthemum. 
Cistus Helianthemum L. 


Varieties - - 
Double-flowered. 
Lee’s new double yellow. 


Page 
843 


339 | 57. serpyllifolium Mill, 2. S. Europe 343 
{The Wild-Thyme-leaved Helianthemum. 


343 


344 


Tomentose pubescent branches, 


Dee. 


Branches glabrous at the base, 


Dec. 


surrejanum Mill. 2. England 
The Surrey Helianthemum. 
Cistus surrejanus Li. 


ovatum Dunal. % Geneva « 


The ovate-leaved Helianthemum. 
Céstus ovatus Viv. 


grandiflorum Dec. 2. Pyrenees 
The large-fiowered Helianthemum. 
Cistus grandifidrus Scop. 


obscurum Pers.e. S. Europe - 


The obscure Helianthemum. 
H. obsciirum a Dec. 


tairicum Fisch.@ Tauria - 
The Taurian Helianthemum. 


lucidum Horn. & ~ 
The shining-leaved Helianthemum. 


nummularium Mil. 2 France 


The Moneywort-leaved Helianthemum. 
Cistus nummularius « L. 


HH. obsctirum B nummularium Dec. 


Af. angustifoliwm Hort. 


angustifolium Pers. 2. Cyprus 


The narrow-leaved Helianthemum. 
Cistus angustif dlius Jacq. 
? A. nummularium Dec. 


hirtum Pers.%._) Spain - 
The hairy Helianthemum. 
Cistus hirtus L. 


Varieties & - - 
be’ticum Dec. & 
atreum Dec. 2. 
teretifolium Dec. 2%. 


Lagasce Dunal. 2. _} Spain 


La Gasca’s Helianthemum. 
H. hirtum var. Lag. 


violaceum Pers. 2. J Spain - 


The Violet-coloured-calywed Helianthemum. 
Céistus violaceus Cuv. 


racemosum Dunal.»— Spain - 


The racemose-flowered Helianthemum. 
Cistus racemdsus Li. 


farindsum Scot. 2 —! Spain - 


The mealy -leaved Helianthemum. 
H. racemdsum PB farindsum Dec. 


strictum Pers. # _) Spain - 


The straight-branched Helianthemum. 
Cistus strictus Cav. 


344 
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344 


344 


345 


345 


345 


345 


345 


346 


346 


346 


346 


346 


346 


CONTENTS. XXV 


aA Page | et ie Page 
73. pilosum Pers. % France - 346 | 86. variegatum Swi. % Hybrid 350 
The pilose Helianthemum. The variegated Helianthemum, 
Cistus pilosus L. 
Chamectstus, iv., Clus. 4 87. versicolor Swt.» S,. Europe 350 
Varieties 2. - - 346 The various-coloured Helianthemum. 


With linear leaves, hoary, Dec. 2. 
With linear leaves, oblong and shining, | 88, sulph tireum Willd. 2 — Spain 351 
Dec. 2. The sulphur-colour-flowered Helianthemum. 
74. lineare Pers.% 1 Spain - 347 : 
The linear-/eaved Helianthemum. 89. stramineum Swi. Hybrid 351 
Cistus linearis Cav. The straw-colour-flowered Helianthemum. 


Cistus pildsus Dec. Variety % = =. 351 


75. virgatum Pers.* Barbary - 347 2 multiplex Swt. 
The twiggy Helianthemum. 


Varieties m . 347 | 90. diversifolium Swf. us BGA 
albifldrum Dec. The various-leaved Helianthemum. 
rdseum Dec. tt. Variety vw - - 851 
76. apenninum Dec. 2% S.Europe 347 2 miltiplex » 
The Apennine Helianthemum. Maes ¥ 
Cistus apenninus L. 91. eriosépalon Swt.e S. Europe 351 
Cistus hispidus 8 Lam. The woolly-sepaled Helianthemum. 
Varieties - - 347 . 
Leaves broad and flattish, Dec. 2. 92. roseum Dec.2. S. Europe 392 


The Rose-colour-flowered Helianthemum. 


Leaves linear and narrow, Dec. 2. 
Cistus roseus All. 


77. hispidum Dunal. # France - 347 Varichi®. ts - 352 
The hispid-herbaged Helianthemum. pea : 
Cistus hispidus Lam. 2 multiplex Swit. 2. 
Pye pilosus e ae aie 
- Majorane. v . . . 
Li ay ian 93. foe’tidum Pers.@. Hybrid - 352 
78. pulveruléntum Dec.%. France 348 ina s SE ima 
The powdered-leaved Helianthemum. 
ricki ee ouus Lam G 94. hyssopifolium Tenore.% — Italy 352 
; The Hyssop-leaved Helianthemum. 
79. macranthum Swt. 2 “ - 348 Varieties e - - _ B52 
The large-flowered Helianthemum. 1 crocatum Swt. %& 
iy ariely 2 r - 348 2 cupreum Swt. 2. 
2 multiplex Swi. % 3 miltiplex Swt.%& fig. 75. 
80. rhodanthum Dunal. %—! Spain 348 | 95, cipreum Swt. % Hybrid kes 
The red-flowered Helianthemum. The copper-colour-flowered Helfanthemum. 
Cistus roseus Jacq. ' 
Cistus angustifolius, formerly in the Royal , 
Botanic Garden, Paris. i ya" | 96. venistum Sw¢. & - - 353 
Cistus piluliferus Thib. The handsome Helianthemum. 
ida aie - 348) 97, Milleri Swt.e. Hybrid = 358 


oblongifolium Dec. 2. 
subhirsutum Dec. 2. 
carneum Dec. 2. 


Miller’s Helianthemum. 


98. majoranefolium Dec. » S. Europe 353 


81. canéscens Swt. eee Spain - 349 The Marjoram-leaved Helianthemum. 
< H. m. var. a Dec. 
The canescent-leaved Helianthemum. Céstus marjoranzf dlius Gouan.- 
82. confisum Swt.t France 349 | 99. hirstitum Dec.2. Pyrenees = $53 
; y 
The confused Helianthemum. The hairy Helianthemum. 


Céstus hirsiitus Lapeyr., not of Lam. 


Hi. poliifolium Dec. 
83. lanceolatum Swi.2 Hybrid 349 IIL HUDSOWNIA L. #2) 317. 354 


The lanceolate-leaved Helianthemum. 
Pore re TuE HUDSONIA. 
84. poliifolium Pers.2. England 349 
’ ‘The Polium-leaved Helianthemum. 1. ericdides L. # —1 N. Am. fig. 76. 354: 
Cistus polifolius L. The Heath-like Hudsonia. 


85. mutabile Pers.%—! Spain - 350 
The changeable-colowred-flowered Helianthe- | 2, [? e.] Nuttallé Swt. # —J N. America 354 
mum. Nuttall’s Hudsonia. 
Cistus mutabilis Jacq. H. ericvides Nutt. 


Varieties®. = = - 350} 3. 12 ¢] tomentdsa Nudt. « —! N, America 


With white flowers. 2 5A, 
With smaller flowers of a rose red. 2. é 35 
With double rose-coloured flowers. 2. | The tomentose-/caved Helianthemum: 
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bed - tal 
Polygaldcee. #.iw = 355 Lindcee. wv Ww iJ S60 
Pa a Linum arbdreum L. ¢ fig. Sb. 
1. Pol¥gala Chamexbixus L. * Europe re ee us 
fig. 77. 356], salsoléides Lam. wv. 
The Dwarf Box Polygala, or Box-leaved Milkwort. 1. suffruticdsum. # (_J 
Half-hardy Polygalas. #\\ - 356 
P. oppositifdlia L. a 
major # (P.) grandifldra of some fig. 78. i 
P. latifolia Ker. a |_| Malvaceae. & 2 & _! 362 
P. myrtifolia. a 
P. grandiflora Lodd. , fp 
Par aT I. LAVA/TERAL.? #@ @ | 360 
P. speciosa Bot. Mag. %& LJ Tuer Lavatera, or Tree Mallow. 
P. attenuata Lodd. 
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Pittosporacee. #1 & 1 356 
I. BILLARDIE'R4A Sm. & tJ - _ 356 


Tue BivraRpieRa, or Apple Berry. 


1. longiflora Labill. & __) V. D. L. f. 79. 357 


The long-flowered Billardiera. 


2. ovalis Lindl. & J V. Diemen’s L. 357 
The oval-leaved Billardiera. 


3. mutabilis H. K.S UJ N.S. W. f. 80. 357 


The changeable-coloured-flowered Billardiera. 


II. SO’LLYA Lindl. & WJ - 


Tue Sonrya. 
Billardiéra, in one species. 


1. heterophylla Lindl. $ 1 N. H. f. 81. 357 


The various-leaved Sollya. 


2. angustifolia Lindl. & LJ) V. D. L. 358 


The narrow-leaved Sollya. 
Billardiéra fusiférmis Lab. 


Ill. PITTO’SPORUM Banks. & tt 538 


Tus Pirrosporum. 


1. Tobira Ait. # tJ China 
The Tobira Pittosporum. 


Euénymus Tobira Thunb. 


P. chinénsis Donn. 


Tobira Japane, Fr. 
Chinesischer Klebsaame, Ger. 


2. undulatum # __) China 
The undulated-Jeayed Pittosporum. 


App. i. Other Species of Pittsporwm. #\1 359 
P. revolitum Ait. 2% "ei 

P. tomentdsum Bonp. ## L_J 
P. falvum Rudge, 2% 

P. hirtum Willd, # tJ 
P.eriocaypum. 3% |_| 


fig. 82. 358 


fig. 83. 358 


App. I. Pittospordcee probably half-hardy. 
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Senacia nepalénsis Dec. baat & Bursaria spinosa Cav. ‘ale 
Cheiranthéra linearis Lindl. 
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1. Dianthus Caryophyllus var. fruticdsus 


Fort. - - - $59 
The shrubby Clove Pink. 


Caryophyllacee. % 


Other suffruticose evergreen Caryophyllacee. 
* 359 


Dianthus arbfiscula Bot. Reg. @., arboreus L. 2. fig. 84.» 
fruticdsus L. 2, suffruticdsus W. 2. 

Siléne fruticdsa L. @. 

Arenaria verticillata W. @, 

Dr¥pis spinosa L. Q, 
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Lavatére, Fr. and Ger. 


1. maritima Gouan ® —J Franee f. 87. 360 
The sea-side-inhabiting Lavatera. 
L. hispdnica Mill. 
L. rotundifolia Lam. 


2. triloba LZ. —J # Spain - 361 
The three-lobed-/eaved Lavatera. 

3. subovata Dec. # Morocco = 361 
The subovate-/eaved Lavatera. 

4. africana Cav. # —! N. Africa 361 


The African Lavatera. 
L. hispida var. Willd. 


Other Species of Lavatera, likely to prove 
half-hardy. * — - 361 


L. Pseindo-O/lbia Poir. a __| 


LL. phoenicea Vent. # __ | 
L. ONbia Le te 


L. unguiculata Desf. #% __ | 
L. hispida Desf. #& __ | 


Il. HIBISCUS L. x : 


TueE HIBIscuUs. 


Ketmie, Fr, 
Ejibisch, Ger. 


360, 361 


1. syriacus L. % Syria 
The Syrian Hibiscus. 
Althea Frutex. 
Ketmie des Jardins, Fr. 
Syrischer Etbisch, Ger. 


- fig. 88. 362 


Varieties % - 
2 foliis variegatis & 
3 flére variegato & 
4 flore purptreo & 
5 flore purptireo-pléno & 
6 flore ribro %& 
7 flore Albo & 
8 flore albo-pleno & 
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App. I. Other ligneous*Plants of the Order 
Malvaceae, which will probably be found 
hardy or half-hardy. 2) - - 3638 

Sida pulchélla Bonpl. ¥, fig. 89. 

Abiutilon pulchéllum Bot. Mag. 
Sterculidcee. 211 - 633 


Stercdlia platanifolia L. £ LJ fig. 90. 


S. lanceolata Cav. 
S. diversifolia G. Don. bg { } 


S. tomentdsa°Thunb. 


S. peltata G. Don. 
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Tue Lime TREE. 


Lime Tree, Gerard. 
Lind, Anglo-Sax. 
Tilleul, Fr. 

Linde, Ger. and Dutch. 
Tiglio, Ital. 

Tilo, Spain. 

Lipa, Russ. 
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1. europea L. ? Europe pl. 14,15. 364 


The European, or common, Lime Tree. 
T. «ntermédia Dec. 
T. vulgaris Hayne. 
T. europea borealis Wahl. 


Varieties. *¥ 


2 microphylla - - 364 
The small-leaved European Lime 


ree. 

T. microphylla Vent. 

T.e. vary L. 

T. ulmifolia Scop. 

T. sylvéstris Desf. 

T. parvifolia Ehrh. 

T. cordata Mill. 

Tilleul & petites Feuilics, Fr. 
Kleinblattrige Linde, Winterlinde, 


Ger. 
? Subvariety. ~ - - 365 
T. parvifolia glatiica Hort. *¢ 
3 platyphylla  - pl. 16. 365 


The broad-leaved European Lime 


ree. 
T. platyphglla Scop. 
T. cordifolia Bess. 
T. europea Desf. 
T. grandifolia Ehrh. 
Broad-leaved downy Lime Tree. 
Tilleul a grandes Feuilles, Tilicul 
de Hollande, Fr. 


4rubra ¥ - - 365 
The red-twigged European Lime 
Tree. 


T. triflora Puer. 

. corinthiaca Bosc. 

. cordllina Hort. Kew. 

. europea B rubra Sibthorp. 

. europea y Smith FI. Brit. 

. grandifiora @ Smith Eng. Flor. 


5 laciniata “ pl. 17. 366 
The cut-leaved European Lime 


Lae lar ber ler Lael 


Tree. 
T. platyphglla lacinidta Hort. 


6 aurea - pl. 18. 366 
The golden-iwigged European Lime 
arree: 


7 platyphylla atrea¥ - 366 
The golden-twigged broad-leaved Eu- 
ropean Lime Tree. 


8 dasystyla = - - 366 
The hairy-styled European Lime 


Tree. 
T. das%styla Steven. 


Other Varieties - 
With variegated Leaves. 
7. a spleniifolia nova Boll. Cat., a sub- 
var. of e. laciniata. 
e. atirea, a new var. of, Baum. 
e. rubicatilis Bot. Gard. Ant. 
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pl. 19. 372 


The white-leaved European Lime Tree. 
T. americana Du Roi. 
T. argéntea Desf. 
T. rotundifolia Vent. 
T. tomentosa Meench. 


2 Variety, % = = - 


petiolaris Dec. ¥ 
The long-petioled-lcaved Lime Tree. 


373 


3. americana L. * North America 
pl. 20. 372 
The American Lime Tree. 
T. glabra Vent. 
T. caroliniana Wangenh. 
T. canadénsis Michx. 
The smooth-leaved, or black, Lime Tree, 
and Brass Wood, Amer. 


Varieties. 
2 laxiflora ¥ - 374 
The loose-cymed-flowered American 
Lime Tree. 
T. laxifiéra Michx. 
3 pubéscens ¥ - pl. 22. 374 
The pubescent-Zeaved American 
Lime Tree. 


T. pubéscens Hort. Kew. 
T. caroliniana Mill. 
T. americana Walt. 
4 pubéscens leptophylla - 375 
The thin-leaved pubescent American Lime 
ree, 
T. pubéscens leptophijlla Vent. 
T. mississippénsis Desf. 


5 heterophylla ¥ - 375 
The various-leaved American Lime- 
Tree. 


T. heterophglla Vent. 
T. alba Michx. 
The White Lime. 


App. i. Doubtful Varieties of Tilia europaa 
and americana. - - 176 


T. platyphylla véra, T. p. minor, 7. pre‘cox, T. viti- 
folia, 7. laxifiira microphylla, and 7. pubéscens 
rugosa. 


App. I. Other Species belonging to the Order 
 Tilidcee, %#C 0 # LJ - 376 


Gréwia L, 8 [_] # __J 
oppositifolia Roxb. % [_] 
didyma. %# 
biloba G. Don. %# 
occidentalis L. % _} 
populifdlia Vahl. % 
pumila Ham. 


velutina Vahl. 3 
echinulata Delile. 


Ternstromiiacese. * 2 LI 376 


Sect. I. Hardy and half-hardy igneous Plants 
belonging to the Tribe Gordoniéx. 376 


I. MALACHODE’NDRON Cav. ¥ 377 


Tue MALACHODENDRON. 
Stuartia L’ Hérit. 
Stewdrtia L. 


1. ovatum Cav. % N.Am. fig. 91. 377 
The ovate-leaved Malachodendron. 
Studrtia pentaggnia L’ Hérit. 
Stewdrtia Malachodéndron. 
Stewartia a cing Styles, Fr. 
bs 
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II. STUA’RTIA Cav. # - 377, 378 


THE STUARTIA. 


1. virginica Cav, # N. America f.92. 378 


The Virginian Stuartia. 
Stewdrtia Malachodéndron L. 
Studrtia marilandica Bot. Rep. 
Stewartia a un Style, Fr. 
Eingriffliche (one-styled) Stuartie, Ger. 


Ill. GORDO'NTA Ellis. #2 377, 378 


THE GORDONIA. 


1. Lasianthus Z.¢ N.Am. fig. 93. 379 


The woolly-flowered Gordonia, or Loblolly Bay. 
Hypéricum Lasidnthus L. 
Gordonia a Feuilles glabres, Alcée de la 
Floride, Fr. 
Langstielige Gordonie, Ger. 


2. pubéscens Ph.* Georgia f. 94. 380 


The pubescent Gordonia. 
Lacathéa florida Sal. 
Franklinia americana Marsh. 
The Franklinia, Amer. 
Behaarte Gordonie, Ger. 


Varieties - - 380 
velutina Dee. 

G. pubéscens L’Heér. 
subglabra Dec. 

G. Franklini L’ Hér. 

Franklinia Alhatamaha Marsh. 


Sect. II. Hardy and half-hardy ligneous 
Plants belonging to the Tribe Camellice. 
2 - - - - 381 


I]. CAME’LLIJ4 L., #W - 381 


THE CAMELLIA. 
The Japan Rose. 
Camellier, Rose du Japon, et de la 
Chine, Fr. 
Cameilie, Ger. 


1, japonica LZ. *#U Japan fig. 95. 382 
The Japanese Camellia, 07 Red single-flowered 
Camellia. 
Varieties. 
Chinese in general Cultivation. 
* - 383 
2 variegata Bot. Rep. *\1 
3 incarnata Bot. Reg. I 
4 alba pléena Bot. Rep. 
5 fimbriata Lodd. tJ 
6 rubra pléna Bot. Rep. # I 
7 anemoneflora # LI fig. 96. 
8 crassinérvis Lodd. % \_] 
9 myrtifolia Bot. Mag. #\I 
10 involita Bot. Reg. * I 
11 variabilis #%\_] 
12 Pomponia Bot. Reg. #LI 
Subvarieties # |_| 
peonieflora rosea ## |_| 
alba # |_| 
pallida # |_| 
13 semiddplex Bot. Rep. Mi __J 
14 Atro-ribens Bot. Cab. # I 
15 WelbaAnkii Chand], Ill. tJ 


lnteo-dlbicans Bot. Reg. 
flavéscens. 


16 rosea Don’s Mill, # J 


Gr 


reticulata Lindl, #* tH 


The reticulate-/eaved Camellia, or Capt. Rawes’s | 
Camellia. 


. maliflora Lindl, #4 


The Apple-dlossom-flowered Camellia. 
C. Sasdénqua Bot. Mag. 
C. Sastinqua rosea Hort. 
Palmer’s double Sasanqua. 


Sasinqua Thunb.#U! China f.98. 390 
Sasanqua, or Lady Banks’s, Camellia. 
Sasinqua Kempf. 
Cha-wha, Chinese. 


Kissi Wall. #UJ Nepal 


The Kissi Camellia. 
C. Ketna Hamil. MSS. 


17 speciosa Hort. Trans. #t_} 


C. Rawesiana Hort. 
18 carnea Bot. Reg. #%\_| 


19 imbricata Hort. Trans. # I 
20 Parkszi Hort. Trans. #tJ 
21 Sabinz@na Hort. Trans. # __] 
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Chinese and other Foreign Varieties 
not in general Cultivation, but in 


all probability as hardy a 


others. %# |_| 
22 candidissima 3% __} 
23 Donklaer7 a \_} 
24 francofurténsis ## ,_J 
25 hybrida Makoy. 3% «_} 


Ss the 
- 386 


Other Names of Foreign Varieties. 
* iI - 386 


argéntea, Gunnélli, Pronaydna, violacea su- 


pérba. 
The semidouble white, the rose-coloured 


waratah, hexangularis. 


Varieties originated in Britain. 
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26 corallina Chandi. # \_]| 

27 eximia Chandl. ## \_) 

28 Wiltonz Chandl. 2% __j 

29 Chandler? Chandl. # (_] 
verstcolor Bot. Reg. 

30 fldre-albo Chandl. # |_| 

31 altheefldra Chandl. #% _} 


32 anemoneflora Alba Chandl. # |_| 


33 Woddsz? Chandl. # __| 

34 punctata Chandi. % \__] 

35 elegans Chandl. #% |_| 

36 fl6rida Chandi. % \_| 

37 v0sea Chandl. #% \_| 

38 eclipsis Chand. a |_| 

39 insignis Chandi. a |_| 

40 alba semiduplex Chand. # |_| 

41 concinna Chand. %# \_| 

42 spléndens Chandi. 2 \_| 
coccinea Hort. Brit. 

43 Rosa sinénsis Lodd. % (_] 

44 Rossz? Chandl. a t_] 

45 Aiton? Chandl. a __]| 

46 epsoménsis Chandi. % ,_| 

47 Colvillz Swt. a \_]| 

48 Sweetzdna Swt. # ._]| 

49 Knight7? Lodd. #%# __]| 

50 Rodsa miindi Don’s Mill. # \_] 

51 Préssz? Don’s Mill. # tJ 

52 rubro-punctata # __] 

53 Elphinstonzdna %# (_] 

54 single-striped and dotted #% |_| 

55 aucubefodlia Hort. Brit. %#\_| 

56 expansa Hort. Brit. #  _\ 

57 Susanna Gard. Mag. ## L_Jj 

58 Martha Gard. Mag. ## ._] 

59 Wadiedna Gard.Mag. 2 ,_] 


Varieties mentioned in Gard. Mag. 
without any Description being 


given. “! 
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Clivedna, conspicua, decdra, princeps, ro- 
tundifolia, Palmeri, Reevésiz, longifdlia, 
Dorséti?, péndula, Allnutta Alba, supérba. 


China - 
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China f.97. 390 


fig. 99. 390 
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6. oleffera Abel. # 1 Cochin-China 
fiz. 100. 391 


The oil-bearing Camellia. 


7. euryOides Lindi. # tt China 


fig. 101. 391 
The Eurya-like Camellia. 
Théa euryozdes Booth. 


Il. THEA L.#uU - =" Sl. 392 


Tue TeEA TREE. 


1. viridis Z. #* China - fig. 102. 393 
The common, or green, Tea. 
T. Bohéa stricta Ait. 
T. stnénsis Sims. 
T. chinénsis var. « viridis Dec. 
Caméllia viridis Link. 
Théa cantonénsis Lam. 


2. Bohta L. #1 China fig. 103. 393 
The Bohea, or black, Tea. 
T. chinénsis 8 Bohéa Sims. 
3. cochinchinénsis Lour. #tS Cochin- 


China - - 395 
The Cochin-China Tea. , 


4. oledsa Lour. #tJ China - 395 
The oily Tea. 
Anticipated Ternstrimiacee. ? @ I - 395 
Eurya acuminata Royle. ? i \_) 


Aurantidcee. #\J  - 395 
I. CYTRUS#tJ = - fig. 104. 395 
II. LIMONIA #1] = 396 


L. Lauréola Dec. 

L. citrifolia Willd. 

L. parviflora Bot. Mag. 
L,. australis. 


Hypericacee Lindl. 362 
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I. HYPE’RICUM LL. & # we» # LI 
TG ig: Day a a Spee a Ok 


Tue St. Joun’s Wort. 
Fuga Demonum. 
Mille Pertuis, Fr. 
Johanniskraut, Ger. 


§ i. Ascyreta Chois, - 398 
22 #) ] wh) we] 
1. elatum Ait. % N. America 398 


The tall St. John’s Wort. 


2. hirclnum Z.% Mediterranean 


fig. 105 398 
The Goat-scented St. John’s Wort. 
Tragium Clus. 
Androse*mum foe' tidum Bauh. 
Mille Pertuis d Odeur de Bouc, Fy. 
Varieties % = - 398 
2 obtusifolium Dec. & 


3 minus Wats. & 


3. 


6. 


#2 
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grandiflorum Chois. # 1 Teneriffe 298 
The large-flowered St. John’s Wort. 
H. canariénse Willd., not of L. 


. folidsum Ait. % _} Azores - 398 


The leafy St. John’s Wort. 
Shining St. John’s Wort. 


floribindum Ait. #tJ Canaries 398 
The abundant-flowered St. John’s Wort. 

H. frutéscens Comm. 

Many-flowered St. John’s Wort. 


olympicum L. 3% Mount Olympus 
fig. 106. 399 


The Olympian St. John’s Wort. 


H. méntis Ohjmpi Wheel. 
H. orientilis flore mijus Tourn. 


canariénse L. # tt Canaries - 399 
The Canary Island St. John’s Wort. 
Varieties \_| = ==, 899 
triphyllum Dec. # 4 
salicifolium Dec. # 


. chinénse Z. # J China - 399 


The Chinese St. John’s Wort. 
H. mondgynum Mill. 
H. aureum Lour. 


. cordifolium Chois. # 1 Nepal 399 


The heart-leaved St. John’s Wort. 
H. bractedtum. 
H. Lungisum Ham. MSS. 


. patulum Thun. #—1 Japan - 399 


The spreading St. John’s Wort. 


Kalmidnum Lam. # N. America 400 
Kalm’s St. John’s Wort. 

H. Bartramium Mill. 

Virginia St. John’s Wort. 


12. Urdlum Ham, & Nepal fig. 107. 400 
The Urala St. John’s Wort. 
13. calycinum LZ. & Britain - 400 


The large-calyxed St. John’s Wort. 

Androse’mum constantinopolitanum flore 
mizimo Wheeler. 

The large-flowered St. John’s Wort, The 
large-flowering Tutsan, The terrestrial 
Sun, Aaron’s Beard. 

Mille Pertuis ad grandes Fleurs, Fr. 

Grossblumiger Johannis Kraut, Ger. 


. baledricum Z. # tj) Majorca - 400 


The Majorca St. John’s Wort. 


§ ii. Perfordria Chois. - - 401 
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. prolificum DZ. % N. America 401 


The prolific St. John’s Wort. 
H. foliisum Jacq. 
H. Kalmianum Du Rot. 


16. heterophyllum Vent. “tI Persia 401 
The various-leaved St. John’s Wort. 

17. xgyptiacum ZL. w LI Egypt 401 
The Egyptian St. John’s Wort. 

18. galidides Lam. » N. America 401 


The Galium-like-leaved St. John’s Wort. 


. axillare Lam. w N. America 401 


The axillary-flowered St. John’s Wort. » 
H. fasciculatum Willd. 
H. Corts Walt. 


. glandulosum Ait. w» LJ Madeira 402 


The glandular St. John’s Wort. 


. serpyllifolium Lam. « Levant 402 


The Wild-Thyme-leaved St. John’s Wort. 
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22. empetrifolium Willd. » I S. Europe 


fig. 108. 402 
The Empetrum-leaved St. John’s Wort. 


23. Coris L. w» —!J Levant. 402 
The Coris-leaved St. John’s Wort. 

24. ericdides L. # —J Spain 402 
The Heath-like St. John’s Wort. 

§ iii. Brathye Chois. « — 402 


25. fasciculatum Lam, « — Carolina 402 
The fascicled-/eaved St. John’s Wort. 
H. aspalathoides Pursh. 


App. i. Other Species of Hypéricum. 403 


H. repens, H. linearifdlium, H. oblongifolium, and 
H., japonicum Dec. 


IL ANDROSAZ“ MUM Chois. & 397. 403 


THE ANDROSEMUM, or Tutsan. 
Hypéricum L. 
Androséme, Fr. 
Johanniskraut, Ger. 


1. officinalis A/zoni. Levant  f. 109. 403 
The officinal Androsemum, or common Tutsan. 
Clgmenon Italorum L’ Obel. 
Hypéricum Androse*mum L. 
Park Leaves. 
Androséme officinale, Fr. 
Breit-blattriges (broad-leaved) Johannis- 
kraut, Ger. 


Aceracee Lindl. % 2 ¥_j) %_} 404 
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Tue MAPLE. 
E’rable, Fr. 
Ahorn, Ger. 
Acero, Ital. 
Arce, Spanish. 


1. obléngum Wall, * 1 Nepal fig. 115. 


in p. 433. - - - 405 
The oblong-leaved Maple. 
A. laurifolium D. Don, 
A. Buzimpala Hamilt. 
2. tatdaricum L. ¥ Tartary pl. 23. f.114. 
in p. 434. - Be oat AG 


The Tartarian Maple. 
E’ rable de Tartaric, Fr. 
Tartarische Ahorn, Ger. 
Zarzxa-modon, oy Locust Tree, Russ. 


3. spicatum ZL. ¥ North America pl. 24. 
fig. 115. in p. 435. — = - 406 
The spike-flowered Maple. 
A montinum Ait. 
A. pennsyludnicum Du Roi. 
A. parviflorum Ehrh. 
Mountain Maple. 
E/rable de Montagne, Fr. 
Berge Ahorn, Ger. 


4, striatum L. ¥ North America pl. 25. 
fig. 116. in p. 436, 437. - 407 
The striped-barked Maple. 
A. pennsylvinicum L. 
A. ceanadénse Marsh. 
Snake-barked Maple, Moose Wood, Striped 
Maple, E’ rable jaspé, ¥y. 
Gestreifter Ahorn, Ger. 
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5. macrophyllum Pursh.¥ North America 
pl. 26. fig. 117. in p. 438, 439., and 


118. inp. 440,441. - - 408 

The long, or large, leaved Maple. 
6. platandides L.* Europe pl. 27. 
fig. 119. in p. 442, 443. - 408 


The Platanus-like, 07 Norway, Maple. 
E’rable plane, E'rable de Norvege, Fr. 
Spitx-Ahorn, Spitz-blattriger Ahorn, Ger, 


Varieties. * 


2 Lobélit ¥ f. 120. in p. 444, 409 
Lobel’s Platanus-like Maple. 
A. Lobélii Tenore. 
A. platanoides Don’s Mill. 


3 pubéscens Hayne. - - 409 
Lhe downy-leaved Platanus-like Maple. 
4 variegatum Hort. ¥ - 409 


The sz/ver variegated-leaved Platanus- 
like Maple. 
albo variegatum Hayne. 
5atireo variegatum - - 409 
The _ golden vayiegated-leaved Platanus-like 
Maple. 


6 laciniatum Dec. ¥ pl. 28. fig. 
121. in p. 445. - 409 
The cut-/eaved Platanus-like Maple. 
? A. p. crispum Lanth. 
The Eagle’s Claw, or Hawk’s 
Foot Maple. 


7. saccharmum L. ¥ North America pl. 
29. fig. 122. in p. 446, 44:7. 411 

The Sugar Maple. 
Bird’s-Eye 


Rock Maple, Hard Maple, 


_ Maple. 

Variety ¥ - - 411 
2 nigrum ¥ 

The black Sugar Tree, or Rock 


Maple. 
A. nigrum Michx. 


8. Psetido-Platanus L. ¥ Europe pl. 30, 
31. fig. 123. in p. 448, 449. 414 


The Mock Plane Tree, the Sycamore, or Great 
Maple. 
Plane Tree, Scotch. 
E’ rable Sycamore, E’rable blanc de Mon- 
sagne, Fausse Platane, Grand’ E’rabie, 
se 
Ehrenbaum, Weisser Ahorn, Gemeine 
Ahorn, Ger. 


Varieties. 
2 flava variegata ¥ - - 414 
The yellow variegated Sycamore, or 


Costorphine Plane, with leaves 
variegated with yellow. 


3 albo variegata Hayne ¥ - 414 
The white variegated-/eaved Syca- 
more. 


4 purpurea Hort, ¥ - - 415 
The purple-/eaved Sycamore. 
5 subobtisa Dec. ¥ - - 415 


The half-obtuse-leaved Sycamore. 
A. opulifolium 'Vhuil. 
A. vilifolium Opiz. 
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Hodgkins’s Seedling, Hort. 
Leslie’s Seedling, Hort. 
stendptera Hayne. 
macréptera Hayne. 
micréptera Hayne. 


9. obtusatum Av. ¥ Hungary pl. 32. 
fig. 124. in p. 450, 451. - 420 
The obtuse-lobed-leaved Maple. 
A. neapolitinum Tenore. 
A. hgjbridum Hort. 
The Neapolitan Maple. 


10. barbatum Miche. * North America 


pl. 33. fig. 125. in p. 452. - 420 
The bearded-calyxed Maple. 

A. carolinidnum Bolt. 

A. trilobatum Hort. 


11. O’palus Dec. ¥ Italy pl. 34. fig. 126. 


In p. 453. - - 421 

The Opal, or Italian, Maple. 

A. O’/palus L. 

A. rotundifolium Lam. 

A. ttdlicum Lanth. 

A. villdsum Pres. 

L’ E’rable Opale, E’ rable 4 Feuilles rondes, 

E’ rable @ Italie, Fr. 


Variety ¥ - - 421 
? A. coriaceum Lodd. *¥ 
12. opulifolium Vill, * Pyrenees - 421 


The Guelder-Rose-leaved Maple. 
A. hispinicum Pour. 
A. vérnum Reyn. 
A. montanum C. Bauhin. 
E! rable duret, E'rable a Feuilles d’ Obier, 
Ayart in Dauphiné, Fr. 
Schneeboll-blatiriger Ahorn, Ger. 


circinktum Pursh. * North America 


fig. 112., and fig. 127. inp. 454. 422 
The round-/eaved Maple. 


13. 


14, palmatum Thunb. %— Japan fig. 
128.inp.455. = - 422 

The palmate-leaved Maple. 
15. eriocarpum Michr. * N.Amer. pl. 


35, 36. fig. 129. in p. 456. - 


The hairy-fruited, 07 whzte, Maple. 
A. dasycarpum Willd. 
A. tomentdsum Hort. Par. 
A. glaticum Marsh. 
A. virginianum Duh. 
A. rubrum Wagerh. 
White, or soft, Maple, U.S. 
Six Charles Wager’s Maple. 
E’rable a Fruits cotonneuz, E’rable blanc, 


4.23 


Fr. 
Rauher Ahorn, Ger. 


16. rubrum L. * N. America pl. 37, 38. 
fig. 130. inp. 457. - - 424 


The red-flowering, or scarlet, Maple. 
A. virgintianum Herm. 
A. coccineum Ait. 
Soft Maple, Swamp Maple, Red Mapie. 
Et’ rable rouge, Fr. 
Rother Ahorn, Ger. 


2 coeccineum ¥ 
3 interméedium *¥ 


17. monspessulanum ZL. * South Europe 
pl. 39, 40. fig. 131. in p.458. 4.27 
The Montpelier Maple. 
A. trilobum Meench. 
A. trifolium Duh. 
A. trilobatum Lam. 
E’rable de Montpelier, Fr. 
Franxzosischer Ahorn, Ger. 


18. campéstre L.¥ Europe pl. 41,42. 
fig. 132. in 458. - - 428 


The common, or Field, Maple. 
E’ rable champétre, Fr. 
Kleiner Ahorn, Feld Ahorn, Ger. 


Varieties. 


1 hebecérpum Dec. ¥ - 


The downy-fruited Field Maple. 
A. campéstre Wallr. 
A. mille Opiz. 


2 follis variegatis ¥ - 428 
The variegated-leaved Field Maple. 
A. Psetido-Pliétanus. 


3 collinum Wallr. ¥ - 
The hill-inhabditing Field Maple. 
A. affine and A. macrocirpum 
Opiz. 
4 austriacum Tratt. Arch. % 4928 
The Austrian Field Maple. 


19. créticum LZ. ¥ Crete pl. 43. fig. 


ES? m p- 459, = = 43 
The Cretan Maple. - 
A. heterophgllum Willd. 
A. sempervirens L. 
E’rable de Créte, Fr. 
Cretischer Ahorn, Ger. 


App. i. Doubtful Species of Avcer. - 430 


A. O’palus, A. opulifolium, 4. barbatum, A. coria- 
ceum, 4. Lobél¢?, A. nigrum, A. platanodides, A.. 


saccharinum, 4. h¥bridum A «pas 
obtusatum, A. Toh naee , A. obtusifdlium, 4. 


428 


428 


App. ii. Anticipated Spectes of A’cer. * 43% 
A. ibéricum Bieb. 
A. obtusifolium Sibth. 
A. parvifdlium Tausch. Da 
A. créticum of some, 


A. monspessulanum of others. 
- glabrum Torrey. bi 


. lavigatum Wall. 

- acuminatum Wall. a 
- cultratum Wail. 
caudatum Wail. 
villdsum Wall. 
sterculiaceum Wail. 
disséctum Thun. 
japonicum Thun. 
septenilobum Thun. 9a 
pictum Thun. *' 
triidum Thun. oe 
truncatum Bunge. 4 


DERE RALRARARD 


App. iii. Half-hardy Species of A‘cer. 482 
Ye oad ee 


A. palmatum Thun. Se | 
A. obl6ngum Wall. * ,__| 


Il. NEGU'NDO Mench. * 405. 460 
THE NEGUNDO, or Box Elder. 
A*cer L. 
Negtndium Rafin. 


XXXIi CONTENTS. 
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1. fraxinifolium Nutt. * North America | App. i. Other Sorts or Varieties of A's culus. 
pl. 44. 460 468 
The Ash-leaved Negundo. Ves ea 
A‘cey Negiindo L. 2B. H. incisum 
N. acerdides Meench. ££. H. pree‘cox 
Negundium americanum Rafin. 4é. H. tortuosum 
The Ash-leaved Maple, The black Ash. 4m. H. nigeam 
E’rable a Feuilles de Fréne, Fr. 
E’rable a Giguiéres, Minois. II. PA‘ VJA Boerh. ¥ % 462. 469 


Eschenblattriger Ahorn, Ger. 


Variety *¥ 460 


2erispum G. Don. ¥ - pil. 45. 
The curled-/eaved Ash-leaved Negundo, 07 
Bou Elder 


App. i. Anticipated Species of Negindo. * 462 


N. mexicanum Dec. 
A ternatum Moc. 
? N. fraxinifolium var. Dec. 


N. cochinchinénse Dec. * 


App. I. Other Acerdcee. % - 462 


Dobinea vulgaris Hamilt. 3é 


AWsculacee Lindl. ¥ & - 462 


Castanedcee Link. 
Hippocastanee Dec. 


I. 4’SCULUS L. ¥ < : 


THE HorsECHESTNUT. 
Hippocdstanum Tourn. 
Marronier d’Inde, Fr. 
Rosskastanie, Ger. 


462 


1. Hippocastanum ZL. ¥ ..... 
pl. 46, 47. 463 


The common Horsechestnut. 
Hippocdstanum vulgare Tourn. 
Marronier ad’ Inde, Fr. 
Gemeine Rosskastanie, Ger. 


Varieties. 
2 flore pléno ~~ - - 463 
The double-flowered Horsechestnut. 
3 variegata ¥ - - 463 
The variegated-leaved Horsechestnut. 


2. (H.) ohioénsis Miche. * N. Am. 467 
The Ohio Asculus, 0» Horsechesinut. 

3. (H.) rubictinda Lois. = N. America 

pl. 48. 467 


The reddish-flowered HEsculus, 07 Horsechestnut. 
ZE. cirnea Hort. 
FE. rosea Hort. 
FE. coccinea Hort. 
ZE.Hippocdstanum var. rubicindum Schu- 
bert. 
Whitley’s fine scarlet. 


4. (H.) glabra Willd. North America 
fiz. 133. 467 


The smooth-/eaved Asculus, or Horsechestnut. 


5. (H.) pallida Willd. * N. Am. f. 134. 468 
he pale-flowered sculus, 0x Horsechestnut. 
Gelbliche Rosskastanie, Ger. 


6. (H.) Lyon Hort. ¥ 


Lyon’s #sculus. 


THE Pavia, or Smooth-fruited Horsechestnut 
Tree. 
Pavier, Fr. 


1. rubra Lam. ¥ N.Am. pl. 49,50. 469 
The red-flowered Pavia. 
LK’ sculus Pavia L. 
fR/sculus Pavia var. « ribra Hayne. 
P. parvifidra Hort. 
Small Buckeye, Amer. 
Marronier Pavie, Pavied Fleurs rouges, 


les 
Rothe Rosskastanie, Ger. 


Varieties. ¥ 


2 argita G. Don ¥ fig. 135. 469 
The sharp-toothed-leaved red-flow- 
ered Pavia. 
JE’ sculus Pavia parviflora Hort. 


3 sublaciniata Wats. ¥ - 470 
The slightly cut-/eaved red-flowered 
Pavia. 


4 himilis 2 - pl. 51. 470 
The dwarf red-flowered Pavia. 
P. humilis G. Don. 
FE’ sculus himilis Lodd. 


5 humilis péndula ¥ - 470 
The pendulous-branched dwarf 
red-flowered Pavia. 


2. flava Dec. ¥ Carolina pl. 52,53. 471 
The yellow-flowered Pavia. 
FE! sculus flava Ait. 
ZE. lutea Wangh. 
P. latea Poir. 
The large Buckeye, Big Buckeye, Amer. 
The yellow Pavia. 


3. discolor Swt.% N. America - 472 


The two-coloured-flowered Pavia. 
ZE’sculus discolor Ph. 


hybrida Dec. ¢ Hybrid = - 
The hybrid Pavia. 
T8/ sculus hgbrida Dec. 


neglécta G. Don. ¥..... fig. 136. 472 


The neglected Pavia. 
TE’ sculus neglécta Lindl. 


6. macrocarpa Hort. ¥ ..... pl. 54. 473 
The long-fruited Pavia. 
Jk’ sculus Pavia macrocdrpa Lodd. 
Pavia macrocdrpa Hort. 


7. macrostachya Lois. % North America 


fig. 137. 473 

The long-racemed Pavia. 

TE/sculus parviflora Walt. 

JE. macrostachya Mx. 

Pavia alba Poir. 

Pavia edulis Poit. 

Pavier a longs E'pis, Pavier nain, Fr. 

Langihrige Rosskastanie, Ger. 


Other Varieties of Pavia. - 474 


4. 4:72 


5. 


App. i. 


468 | p. serrata, P. erécta, A’sculus Pavia flava var. 


Hort. 
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3. wstivalis Micha. k N. Am. fig. 142. 479 
Sapinddcee. + #C LI 474 Be pane wale tee 
oy : x Ane VY. vulpina Willd. 
I, KOLREUTE RIA Laxm. a 4. sinuata G. Don. 8 N. America - 


Tue KOLREOUTERIA. 
Sapindus sp. L. fil. 


1. paniculata Lawm. ~ China pl. 55, 475 
The panicled-flowering Kolreuteria. 
Sapindus chinénsis L. fil. 
K. paullinioides L’ Hérit. 
Savonnier paniculé, Fr. 
Rispentragende Kolreuterie, Ger. 


Half-hardy ligneous Species of Sa- 
pinddcee. # () # tI - 476 


Dodone'a viscdsa L. ¥ L_} 
D. alternata Cunning. 
D. jamaicénsis Dec. # [_] 
D. angustifolia Swz. 
D. viscosa Cav. 
D. salicifdlia Dec. # (_] 
D. angustif dlia Lam. 
Bois de reinette, FY. 
D. Jaurina Sieb. ## \_| 
D. triquetra Bot. He Eo | 
D. cuneata Smith.  __J 
D. aspleniifdlia Rudge. # |_| 


App. I. 


Melidcee. *Lj - 476 
fig. 138. 476 
476 


477 
477 


Melia 1. Azederdch L. LJ - - 
The Bead Tree, or Indian Lilac. 
2. sempervirens Sz. = 
The evergreen Melia, or Bead Tree. 
3. australis Sut. 
4. japonica G. Don. ¥ LJ - 


Vitdcee Lindl. 8280 - 
1 VITIS LZ. & OO . 


THE GRAPE VINE. 
Giud, Celtic. 
Vid, Span. 
Vigne, Fr. 
Wein, Ger. 


1. vinifera DZ. & Persia - fig. 139. 477 
The wine-bearing Vine. 
Vigne, Fr. 
Gemeiner Weinstock, Ger. 


Varieties & = 
2 foliis incanis 8 “ 
The hoary-leaved Grape Vine. 


Miller’s Grape, or Miller’s Black 
Cluster Grape. 


3 foliis rubescéntibus & 478 
The rubescent-leaved Grape Vine. 
The Claret Grape. 
Tenturicr, Fr., 
Duham. 


4 apiifolia Hort. & fig. 140. 478 
The Parsley-leaved Grape Vine. 


Crotal, Fr. 
V. laciniosa L. 


2. Labrisca L. R N. Am. fig. 141. 479 


The wild Vine, ov Fou Grape. 
V. taurina Walt. 
Filziger Wein, Ger. 


478 


not Clairette, 


479 


The scallop-leaved Vine, or Summer Grape Vine. 
- estivalis var. sinuita Ph. 
? V. labruscdides Muhl. 


5. cordifolia Michx. B N. Am. f. 143. 480 
The heart-shape-leaved Vine, 07 Chicken Grape. 
V. incisa Jacq. 
V. vulpina L. 


6. riparia Michy. § N. Am. f. 144, 480 
The river-side, or sweet-scented, Vine. 
V. odoratissima Donn. 
Vigne de Battures, Amer. 


7. rotundifolia Michy. 8 N.Am. 480 
The round-leaved Vine, or Bullet Grape. 
8. caribe’a Dec. 8( Jamaica - 480 


The Caribean Vine. 
V. indica Swz. 


Other hardy or half-hardy Species of 
Vitis. B - 481 


V. WaAllichz Dec. 8 

V. glabrata Roth. § () 

Vi. indica. f. (me) fig: 145: 
V. ce‘sia Hort. Trans. 


II. AMPELO’PSIS Michr. & 477.481 


THE AMPELOPSIS. 
Vitis sp. 
Cissus sp. 


1. cordata Micha. 8 N. America 
The cordate-deaved Ampelopsis. 
Cissus Ampelopsis Pers. 
Vitis indivisa Willd. 


2. hederacea Miche. 8 North America 


fig. 146. 482 


The Ivy-like Ampelopsis, ov Five-leaved Ivy. 
Hédera quinquefolia L. 
Vitis quinquefolia Lam. 
Cissus hederacea Ph. 
Cissus quinquefolia Hort. 
Vitis hederacea Willd. 
A. quinquefolia Hook. 
Vigne Vierge, Fr. 
Jungfern Reben, Wilder Wein, Ger. 


3. (H.) hirsita Donn. k N. America 482 


The hairy-leaved Ampelopsis. 
Cissus hederacea var. hirsiita Ph. 


4, bipinnata Miche. 8 N.America 482 
The bipinnate-leaved Ampelopsis. 


Vitis arborea Willd. 
Cissus stdns Pers. 


App. i. 


481 


App. i. Anticipated hardy Species of Ampe- 
lopsis. R= - 482 
A. bétrya Dec. & 
A. heteroph§lla Blume. 8 
Vitis javdnica Spreng. 
A. capreolata G. Don. 
Vitis capreolita D. Don. 
Ilf. CVSSUS LZ. & vu! - 477. 483 
Tue Cissus. 
1. orientalis Lam. g |_| Levant - - 483 
2. quinata Ait. i_] Cape of Good Hope - 483 
3. antarctica Vent, __] New Holland - fig. 147. 483 
4. capénsis Willd. § \_j Cape of Good Hope - 483 
5. vitiginea # {jo -  eeees - fig. 148.483 
6. quinquefolia. § {J «+e fig. 149. 483 


c 
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(ee 2. tricarpum Michx. % N. America 488 
eranracee. *% 1_I i 483 The three-fruited Xanthoxylum, or Toothache Tree. 
a Fagara fraxinifolia Lam. 
Pelargonium Barringtonii yw _], $ cucullatum w \_] fig. z 2 
150., macrénthon # {_], megalanthon yw \_], Ca- 3. mite Willd. ¥ North -Ameriea - 489 
lamistratum, quercifolium yw ,_],  peltatum w (eB The smooth, or thornless, Xanthoxylum, or Toothache Tree. 


zonale w «_} fig. 151., Bentinckidnum w | ], fquinans 
w iJ fig 152. 


x 

Zygophyllacee. 2 #1 484 
Melianthus major L. & - - - fig. 153. 484 
Zygophyllum sessilifolium L. a ,_| “ - fig. 154..484 


Morgsana L. #% pease - - 484 


Rutdcee. # & LJ & J 


See PA dy. OL te ood re 
THE RUE. 
Rue, Fr. 
Raute, Ger. 


1. gravéolens L.« S. Europe f. 155. 485 
The heavy-scented, 07 common, Rue. 
R. horténsis Mill. Dict. 
Rue, Fr. 
Gartenraute, Ger. 


Half-hardy Species of. Rita. 487 


we_jnm_f 
R. pinnata L. wy_j, R-bractedsa Dec. w |, R-angus- 
tifolia Pers. w \_| fig. 156., R. macrophflla Sol. 4» | 
R. montana Clus. w __j, RR. divaricata Tenore w me 
R. cérsica Dec. ye 204 R. albiflora Hook. w | 


Il. APLOPHY’LLUM Andr. Juss. 
% _J| = - 484. 487 


Tue APLOPHYLLUM, or Simple-leaved Rue. 


1. linifolium G. Don. 4 


484 
484 


App. i. 


Spain 
fig. 157. 487 
Rita linifolia L. 
2. suaveolens G. Don. « _} Tauria 
Rita suavéolens Dec. 


3. fruticuldsum G. Don. w _} Syria 
Rita fruticuldsa Lab. 


487 


487 


° 


Xanthoxylacee. #2 - 487 
I. XANTHO’XYLUM L. ¥ & 487, 488 


Tue XANTHOXYLUM, 0% Toothache Tree. 
Zanthoxylum of many. 
Kampmdnnia. Rajin. 
Clavalier, Fr. 

Zahnwehholz, Ger. 


1. fraxineum Willd. ¥ North America 


pl. 6. fig. 158. 488 
The Ash-leaved Xanthoxylum, or Common Tooth- 
ache Tree. 

Zanthbrylum ramifldyrum Michx. 

Z. Clava Héreulis var. L 

Z. americinum Mill. 

Z. cariba*um Geert. 

Clavalier i Feutlles de Fréne, Fr. 

Eschen-blitiriges Zahnwehholx, Ger. 


Variety ¥ i i 


2 virginicum 
X. virginicum Lodd. 


488 


Ill. PFELEA L. ¢¥#?—  - 


Haif-hardy Species. 489 
487. 489 


App. i. 


Tue Prete, or Shrubby Trefoil. 
Bellicia Adans. 
Orme de Samarie, Fr. 
Lederblume, Ger. 


l. trifoliata L. ¥ N. Amer. pl. 57.489 
The three-leafleted-leaved Ptelea, or Shrubby 
Trefotl. 
Orme de Samarie @ trois Feuilles, Fr. 
Dreyblittrige Lederblume, Ger. 
Varieties * - - 
2 pentaphylla Munchh. *¥ 


3 pubéscens Pursh. ¥ 


489 


App. i. Other ligneous Species of Peelea, 
hardy or half-hardy. #  - 490 
P. monophfila Lam. # ? __ | 


P. pentandra Moc, % ? __] 
P. ovata Lour. & ? _ | 


Ill. AILA NTUS Desf. * 487.496 


Tue AILANTO. 
Rhus Ehrh. 
Verne du Japon, Fr. 
Gotterbaum, Ger. 


1. glandulosa Desf. ¥ China 
. pl. 58, 59. fig. 159. 496 


The glandulous-leaved Ailanto. 
A. procera Sal. 
Rhus hypselodéndron Meench. 
R. cacodéndron Ehrh. 
R. sinénse Ellis. 
Aylanthe glanduleux, Fr. 
Driisiger Gotterbuum, Ger. 


Coriacee. & if 
I. CORIA‘RIA Niss. & - 2 


THE CorIARIA. 


Redoul, Fr. 
Gerhberstrauch, Ger. 


1. myrtifolia L. % Europe f. 160. 492 
The Myrtle-leaved Coriaria. 
Fustet des Corroyeurs, Redoul a Feuiltes- 
de Myrte, Fr. 
Myrtenblittriger Gerberstrauch, Ger. 


2. nepalénsis Wall. & Nepal - 
The Nepal Coriaria. 


3. microphylla Poir. N. Zealand *?— 493 


The small-leaved Coriaria. 
C. sarmentidsa Forst. 


493 


Staphyleacee  f- 
lL STAPHYLE‘A L. # a 


Tue STAPHYLEA, 07 Bladdcr-nut Tree. 
Staphylodéndron Tourn. 
Staphilier, Faux Pistachier, Fr. 
Pimpernuss, Ger. 


493 
493 


CONTENTS. 
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1. trifolia Z. # N. Am. fig. 161, 162.493 | 10. Hamiltonianus Wall. ~ Nepal 


The three-leafleted-leaved Staphylea. 
Staphilier a Feuilles ternées, Fr. 
Virginische Pimpernuss, Ger. 

2. pinnata L. # Europe - fig. 163. 494 

The pinnated-leaved Staphylea. 
Staphylodéndron pinnatum Ray. 
Staphilier & Feuilles atlées, Fr. 
Gemeine Pimpernuss, Ger. 


App. i. Anticipated Species of Staphyléa. 
2 oA - 495 


S. Bumdlda Dec. a ? __ | 
S. heterophylla-R. ef P. # P _ | 


Celastrdcee Dec. * #% = 495 
1.9 EKUO’'NYMUS Tourn. * #,x 


495. 496 
Tue EvonyMus, ov Spindle Tree. 
Fusain, Bonnet de Préire, Bots a 
Lardotre, Fr. 
Spindelbaum, Ger. 


1. europe‘us L. ¥ E. pl. 60. f. 164. 496 
The European Euonymus, 07 Spindle Tree. 
E. vulgaris Mill. 
Prick-timber, Gerard. 
Louse Berry, Dogwood, Gatteridge Tree. 
Fusain @ Europe, Bonnet de Prétre com- 
mun, Fr. 
Gemeine Spindelbaum, Ger. 


Varieties ¥  - - 496 
2 foliis variegatis Lodd. ¥ 

3 latifolius Lodd. * 

4 nanus Lodd. 


5 fractu albo Lodd. * 


2. verrucosus Scop. # Europe f. 165. 498 
The warted-darked Euonymus, or Spindle Tree. 
E. europe us leprosus L. fil. 
Fusain galeux, ou verruqueux, Fr. 
Warziger Spindelbaum, Ger. 


3. latifolius C. Bauh. @ Europe 
pl. 61. fig. 661. 498 


The broad-leaved Euonymus, ov Spindle Tree. 
E. ewrope-us var. 2. Li. 
Fusain & larges Feuilles, Fr. 
Breitblattriger Spindelbaum, Ger. 


4, nanus Bieb. * Caucasus” - 
The dwarf Euonymus, ov Spindle Tree. 


5. atropurpureus Jacg. * North America 
fig. 167. 499 


The dark-purple-jlowered Euonymus. 
E. caroliniénsis Marsh. 
E. latifolius Marsh. 


6. americanus LD. * North America 
fig. 168. 169. 499 


The American Euonymus, or Spindle Tree. 
E. sempervirens Marsh. 
E. alternifolius Moench. 
The Burning Bush, Amer. 


4.99 


7. sarmentosus Nuit. ** N. America 500 
The trailing-stemmed Euonymus, or Spindle Tree. 
E. scdndens Hort. 
E. americanus var. sarmentisus Dec. 
8. obovatus Nutt. *%* N. America - 500 


The obovate-/eaved Euonymus, ov Spindle Tree. 


9. angustifolius Ph. # N. America 500 
The narrow-leaved Euonymus, ov Spindle Tree. 


XXXV 


Page 
3200 
Hamilton’s Euonymus, or Spindle Tree. 

E. atropurpireus Wall. 


11. garciniefolius Roxb. ¥ Nepal - 501 
The Garcinia-leaved Euonymus. 
E. ldécerus Ham. 


12. grandiflorus Wall. & Nepal - 


The large-flowered Euonymus. 


501 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Euinymus. 501 
E. gréssus Wail. fo 
micranthus D. Don 
lucidus D. Don 
japonicus Thunb. 4 
echinatus Wall. 
tmgens Wall. ¥ 

glaber Roab. ¥ 
fimbriatus Wail. a 
indicus HeyneXé 

vagans Wall. R 
subtriflorus Blume “2 
Thunbergianus Blume 32 
péndulus Wail. a 
frigidus Wall. ¥ 


II. CELA’STRUS Z. 2% _ 


THE STAFF TREE. 


Euonymoides Moench. 
Célastre, Fr. 
Celaster, Ger. 


1. scandens L. ¢ N. America f. 171. 502 
The climbing Staff Tree. 
Bourreaudes Arbres, Fr. 
Baummorder, Ger. 


2. bullatus Z. & Virginia - 
The studded-capsuled Staff Tree. 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Celdstrus. 503 


BOSE DSS hf 


502 


- 502 


II]. NEMOPA‘’NTHES Rafin. & 503 


THE NEMOPANTHES. 
Ilicidides Dum. Cours. 


1. canadénsis Dec. % Canada f. 172. 503 
The Canadian Nemopanthes. 
Wex canadénsis Mx. 
N. fasciculadris Rafin. 
Ilex delicdtula Bart. 
Prinos licidus Ait. 
Houx du Canade, Fr. 


IV. MAYTENUS Feuill. ¢ - 
THe MAYTENUS. 


Sendacia Lam. 
Celistrus Willd. 


1. chilénsis Dec. 82 Chili 
The Chili Maytenus. 
Senacia Maytenus Lam. 
Celastrus Maytenus Wild. 


503 


f. 173. 503 


V. CASSI'NE L, # s! » 503 
THE CASSINE. 
1. Maurocénia L. # Ethiopia -) SOF 


Mauroceni’s Cassine. 
The Hottentot Cherry. 
Maurocénia frangularia Mill. 


2. capénsis L.# Cape of Good Hope 174. 504 


The Cape Cassine. 
Cape Phillyrea. 


C. excélsa Wail., discolor Wall , Colpodn Thunb. - - 504 
¢ 2 


XXXVI CONTENTS. 
Page I ; Page 
VI. HARTOGIJA Dec. «# - - 504) 2. balearica Desf. 2 Minorea f. 183. 516 


Tue Harroclia. 
Schrébera Thun. 
Eleodéndron Spreng. 


1. capénsis L. # C. of Good Hope 
The Cape Hartogia. 
Schr ébera schinoides Thun. 
Elaodéndron schindides Spreng. 


504 


Aquifolidcee Dec. 
I. MYGI'NDA 


Tue MyGINDA. 
IVer Pursh. 


Jacq. - - 505 


1. myrtifolia Nutt. # N. Amer. 175. 505 , 


The Myrtle-leaved Myginda. * 
Wex Aquifolium Pursh. 


LI. rLlExX. LZ. . - - 
Tue Hotty. 
Aquifolium Tourn. ¢ 
Houx, Fr. 
Heilse, Stechpalme, Ger. 


1, Aquifolium L. # Eur. pl. 62, 63. 505 
The prickly-leaved ao 

Hulver, Hulfere, Holme, Eng. 

Stechpalme, Stecheiche, Stechoaum, Stech- 
laub,Hulse, Hulsenbaum, Hulsenstrauch, 
Huilxt, Huichs, Holst, Habzxe, Huligenolz, 
Myrtendorn, Christdorn, Mausdorn, 
Zwieseldorn, Kleezxebusch, Stechapsel, 
Stechwinde, Waildistel, Ger. : 

Stikpalme, Maretorn, Christorn, Skoutisdel, 
Dan. 

Jernek, Christiorn, Swed. 

Le Houzx, le grand Housson,l Agron grand 
Pardon, Bots Franc, Fr. 

Agrifolio, Alloro spinoso, Ital.! 

Acebo, Agrifolio, Span. 

Azevinho, Agrifolio, Acrifolio, Aginfolio, 
Port. 

Waefoscheld, Ostrokof, Padub, Russ. 

Schubbig hardkelk, Dutch. 

Varieties = = 
2 heterophyllum Hort. # 
3 angustifolium Hort. 2 
4 latifolium Hort. ? 
5 altaclerénse Hort: # 
6 marginatum Hort. ? f.176. 
7 laurifolium Hort. ? f. 177. 
8 cilidtum Hort. 2 f. 179. 
9 cilidtum minus Hort. 
10 recirvum Hort. 2 f. 181. 
11 serratifolium Hort. @ f. 182. 
12 crispum Hort. ? 
13 ferox Hort. 2 f. 180. 
14 ecrassifolium Hort. ? f.178. 
15 senéscens Sweet 2 
16 Albo-marginatum Hort. ? 
17 atireo-marginatum Hort. 
18 Albo-pictum Hort. £ 
19 atireo-pictum Hort. £ 
20 feérox argénteum Hort. 2 
21 ferox atreum Fort. ? 
22 friectu liteo Hort. % 
23 fricto albo Hort. ¢ 


505 


506 


The Minorca Holly. 
I. Aqutfolium var. 5 Lam. 


3. opaca Att. N. Amer. pl. 64, 65. 516 
The opaque-/eaved Holly. 
Agrifilium vulgare Clayt. 
I. Aquifolium Gron. 
The American Holly. 
Varieties - - 


2 macrodon. 
3 latifolia. 
4 acuminata. 
5 globosa. 


4. laxiflora Lam. # Carolina - = 
The loose-flowered Holly 

I. Aquifolium bdccis flivis. 
Cassine Ait. # Carolina - 
The Cassine-dke Holly. 

Aquifolium carolinénse Cat. 

I. caroliniana Mill. 

I. cassinozdes Link. 

I. Dahoon Walz. 

Cassena, Amer. Indians. 

Dahoon Holly. 


Variety - 
2 angustifolia @ f. 184. 


6. angustifolia Willd, # N. Amer. 


517 


517 


517 


ox 


The narrow-leaved Holly. 
I. myrtifolia Walt. 
I. rosmaringfolia Lam. 


Variety - - 518 
2 ligustrifolia Pursh @  f. 186. 


7. vomitoria Ait. @ N. Am. f. 186. 518 
The Emetic Holly. 
I. Cassine véva Walt. 
I. ligustrina Jacq. 
Cassine Peragua M7. 
I. Casséna Miche. 
I. religidsa Bart. 
I. floridana Lam. 
Houx apalachine, Fr. 
True Cassene, Cassene, Floridan. 
The Yapon, Virginian. 
The evergreen Cassena, Cassioberry-bush, 
South Sea Tea, Eng. 


8. canariénsis Poir. ¢ Canaries - 519 
The Canary Holly. 
9. Dahoon Wall. # Carolina - 519 
The Dahoon Holly. 
I. Cassine Weld. 
Variety ~ - 519 


2 daurifolia Nutt. 
App. i. Species of lex not yet introduced. 519 


I. odorata Ham., cuneifdlia L., C. bonariénsis,/igustrifolia G. Don 
(angustifolia Nutt.), nepalénsis Spreng. 


App. ii. Half-hardy Species of Vlex. 519 


I. dipyréna Wail., excélsa Wall., serrata Royle, Perdido Ait. (ma- 
derénsis Lam., and fig. 187.), chinénsis Sims (f. 188.), hete- 
rophjlla G. Don, macrophflla, ellfptica H. B. et Kunth, 
scopuldrum H. B. et Kunth, rupfcola H. B. et Kunth, Paltdria 
Pers., emarginata Thunb., crenata, Thunb., serrata Thunb., 
latifolia Thunh., myricéides Thunb., asidtica L., integra 
Thunb., rotanda Thunb., bumelidides H. B. et Kunth, paragua- 
riénsis (f. 189.). 


Wks PRU NOS Wi ian ~-.,.\:5 Be 
THE WINTER BERRY. 
Agéria Adans. 


Apalanche, Fr. 
Winterbecre, Ger. 


9 


CONTENTS. XXXVI11 
Page ¥ : Page 
§ i. Prinéitdes Dec. & - - 520] 4, inctrva Roxb. $ Nepal - - 526 
: The incurved-spined Jujube. 
deciduus Dec. & N. America - 520 Z. penicutna Batalth: 
The deciduous eer Berry. q N 
Wea prindides Ait. . flexudsa Wall. % 2 S 
Der eeu Walt; °+ The exible tga . orn 
Variety - - 521 


2 xstivalis Dec. 
Wea estivalis Lam. 


ambiguus Micha. & N. Am. f.190. 


The ambiguous Winter Berry. 
Cassine carolinidana Walt. 


§ ii. Agéria Dec. & - 


verticillatus LZ. % N. Amer. f. 191. 
The whorled Winter Berry. 

P. padifolius Willd. 

P. Gronovii Miche. 

P. confértus Moench. 

P. prunifolius Lodd. 


dibius G. Don.  N. America - 


The dubious Winter Berry. 
P. ambiguus Pursh. 


levigatus Pursh, & - f.191., 


The smooth-leaved Winter Berry. 


lanceolatus Pursh. & N. Amer. 
The lanceolate-/eaved Winter Berry. 


§ iti. Wintérlia Moench. # i. 


glaber ZL. # North America - 
The glabrous Winter Berry. 


atomarius Nutt. # N. America - 
The atom-bearing Winter Berry. 


coriaceus Pursh. % N. America 
The coriaceous-leaved Winter Berry. 
P. glaber Wats. 


App. i. Other Species of Prinos. 


P. diofcus Vahl, nitidus Vahl. 


Rhamnacee Lindl. * % « w + 2 


1. 


ZYZYPHUS Tourn. & c 


Jujubier, Fr. 
Judendorn, Ger. 


vulgaris Lam. ¥ Syria - f. 193. 


The common Jujube. 
Rhimnus Zizyphus L. 
Z. sativa Desf. 
Z. Jijuba Mill. 
Jujubier cultivé, Fr. 
Brustbeeren, Ger. 
Giuggiol, Ital. 


sinénsis Lam. % China - = 


The Chinese Jujube. 
Rhdémnus Zizyphus Lour. 


, . . 
spina-Christ? Lam. & Africa - 
Christ’s Thorn Jujube. 

Rhdmnus spina-Christi L. 

R. Nabéca Forsk. 

Z. africana Mill. 

Z. Napéca Lam. 

Nabcea Alp. 

Endplia spindsa Bauh. 
Christkronen Judendorn, Ger. 


Variety - = = 
2 inérmis Dec. & 


521 


521 
522 


521 


523 
524 


524 


526 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Zizyphus 526 

Z. Lotus Lam. (Rhdémnus Lotus L.) fig. 194. 

Z. nitida Roxb., parvifolia Del., mucronata Wild., gla- 
bra Roxb., GEnoplia Mz/l., tomentdsa Roxb. 

Z. albens Rowbd., agréstis Schult., soporiferus Schult., 
capénsis, Jijuba Lamb. (Rhamnus Jujuba L.) 


II. PALIURUS Z. & 2 - 528 


Curist’s THORN. 
Paliure, Porte-chapeau, Fr. 


1. aculeatus Lam. % Asia 


pl. 66, 67. fig. 195. 527 

The prickly Christ’s Thorn. 

P. pétasus Dum. 

P. australis Gertn. 

P. vulgaris D. Don. 

Rhamnus Palinrus L. 

Zizyphus Palitrus Willd. 

Christ’s Thorn, or Lamb of Libya, Gerard. 

EE! pee de Christ, Argalon, Porte-chapeau, 

r 


Gefliigelter Judendorn, Ger. 
Ill. BERCHE‘MI/4 Neck. @ - 528 


THE BERCHEMIA. 
Ginbplia Hedw. 


1. volubilis Dec. 2 N. Am. f. 196. 528 
The twining Berchemia. 
Rhamnus volibilis L. 
Zizyphus volibilis Willd. 
Gnoplia volibilis Schult. 
Supple Jack, Virginian. 


App. i. Other Species of Berchémia. 529 


B. flavéscens Brong. (Zizyphus flavéscens Wail.) B. lineata 


Dec. (Rhamnus lineatus L. B. Loureiridna Dec. (Rhamnus 
lineatus Lam.) 


IV. RHA’MNUS Lam. * & # w 


THE BucKTHORN. 
The Ram, or Hart’s, Thorne, Gerard. 
Box Thorn. 
Nerprun, Fr. 
Wegdorn, Ger. 


529 


§ i. Marcorélla Neck. £29 


1. Alatérnus LZ. # 8. Europe f. 197. 529 
The Alaternus. 
Alatérnus Phillgjrea Mill. 
Varieties - 
2 balearica Hort. Par. 
3 hispanica Hort. Par. 
4 foliis maculatis 
5 foliis atreis a 
6 foliis argénteis # 
7 angustifolia a 
R. Clisii Willd. 


2. hybridus L’ Hérit. » Hybrid 
The hybrid Alaternus. 
. burgundiacus Hort. Par. 
R. sempervirens Hortulan. 


- 530 


531 


3. longifolius Link. % - 
The long-leaved Buckthorn. 
R. Willdenovianus Rim. et Schult. 


- 531 


XXXVili 


Page 


4. catharticus L. ¥ Europe; 


pl. 68. fig. 198. 531 


The purging Buckthorn. 
The White Thorn of the modern Greeks. 


Variety - - 531 
2 hydriénsis Jac. ¥ 
5. virgatus Rozb. & Himalaya- ~- 532 


The twiggy Buckthorn. 
R. cathdrticus Hamilt. 


6. tinctorius Waldst. & Hung. f.199. 532 
The Dyer’s Buckthorn. 
R. cardiospérmus Willd. 


7. infectorius Z. 2 S$. Europe f. 200. 533 


The staining Buckthorn. 
Rhamnus Lycium Scop. 
Dwarf, or yellow-berried, Buckthorn ; 
Avignon Berry. 
Nerprun des Teinturiers, Graine d Avi- 
gnon, Nerprun teignant, Fr. 
Farbender Wegdorn, Ger. 


8, saxatilis Z. « S. Europe f. 201. 533 
The Stone Buckthorn. 
R. longifolius Mill. 
Stein Wegdorn, Ger. 


9. oledides L. g@ Sicily - fig. 202. 534 


The Olive-like Buckthorn. 
R. oleifolius Hort. 


buxifolius Poir. 2 Africa f. 203. 534 
The Box-leaved Buckthorn. 


10. 


11. pubéscens Poir. & Levant | - 534 
The pubescent Buckthorn. 
R. oledides Lam. 
12. /ycidides L. & Spain - - 534 
The Lycium-like Buckthorn. 
Variety . - 534 


2 arragonénsis Asso. 


13. Erythroxylon Pal/. % Siberia 


fig. 204. 534 
The red-wooded Buckthorn. 


Variety - - 295 


2. angustissimum & fig. 205. 
R. lycidides Pall. 


14. rupéstris Vill. * France 555 


The Rock Buckthorn. 
R. pumilus 8 rupéstris Dec. 


15. valentinus Willd. * Spain - 533 


The Valencia Buckthorn. 
R. piimilus Cav. 
R. pimilus var. valentinus Dec. 


16. Wulfeni Spreng. » Austria 
Wulfen’s Buckthorn. 
R. piimilus Wulf. 
R. pumilus var. Wilfeni Dec. 


17. pusillus Ten, .« Naples - 
The smail Buckthorn. 
R. pimilus var. neapolitanus Dec. 


18. dahtiricus Pa//, » Dahuria - 


The Dahurian Buckthorn. 


335 


19. alnifolius L’ Hérit. x North America 
fiz. 206, 536 


The Alder-leaved Buckthorn. 


CONTENTS. 


Page 


a. 
20. franguloides Mich. & North America 


fig. 207. 536 
The Frangula-like Buckthorn. 
R. alnifolius var. franguliides Dec. 
21. pumilus L. “ South Europe 


pl. 69. fig. 208. 536 
The Alpine Buckthorn. 


22. pumilus LZ. « Austria - 536 
The dwarf Buckthorn. 
R. rupéstris Scop. 

§ ii. Fraéngula Tourn. * & 537 

23. carolinianus Walt. % Carolina 537 


The Carolina Buckthorn. 


24. Frangula L. ¥ Europe 
pl. 70. fig. 209. 539 
The breaking Buckthorn. 

Berry-bearing Alder. 

Nerprun Bourgéene, Aune noir, Fr. 

Glatter Wegdorn, Ger. 

Variety - 
2 angustifolia Hort. ¥ 


25. latifolius L’ Hérit. * Azores 


pl. 71. fig. 210. 538 
The broad-leaved Buckthorn. 


- 537 


App. i. Hardy Species of Rhadmnus not yet 
introduced. - - 538 


amygdalinus Desf. 
persicifolius Mors. 
prunifolius Smith. 
Sibthorpéanus Schult. (2. pumilus S7zbth.) 
Purshzanus Dec. (RK. alnifolius Pursh) f. 211. 
sanguineus Pers. 
minutiflorus Pursh. 
carpinifolius Padi. 


byt bby 


f. 212. 


App. ii. Half-hardy Species. - - 538 


. integrifolius Dec. (R. coriaceus Nees.) 
prinodides L’ Hérit. (Zizyphus lucidus Mench.) 
. celtidifolius Thunb. 

. crenulatus A7t. 

. serrulatus H. B. et Kunth. 

R. microphyllus Willd. 

R. umbellatus Cav. 

R. tenuifolius Moc. 


V.CEANOTHUS L. & # ‘ 


Tue CEeANoTuHUus, 07 Fed Root. 
Rhamnus L. 
Céanothe, Fr. 
Sakebbaum, Ger. 


1. azureus Desf. # Mexico f, 213. 539 
The azure-flowercd Red Root. 
C. cerileus Lag. 
C. bicolor Willd. 


by by by Duby 
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2. americanus L. y N.Amer. 214.539 
The American Red Root, 07 New Jersey Tea. 


3. tardiflobrus Horn. N. America 540 
The late-flowering Red Root. 

4. ovatus Desf. & N. America - 540 
The ovate-leaved Red Root. 

5. intermedius Pursh. & N. America 540 
The intermediate Red Root. 

6. sanguineus Pursh. % N. America 540 


The bloody-branched Red Root. 


CONTENTS. 


Page 
7. microphyllus Micha. # N. America 540 


The small-leaved Red Root. 
C. hyperictides L’Hérit. 


App. i. Other Species of Ceandthus. 540 
€. velutinus Hook. fig. 215. 
C. leevigatus Hook. 
€. thyrsiflorus Esch. 
App. I. Half-hardy Rhamndcee. 541 


Spheerocarya edulis Wall. 
Condalia microphflla Cav. 
Sagerétia Theezans Brongn. 
Rhdmnus Theézans L. 
Rk. Thea Osb. 
S. oppositifolia Brongn. 
Rhdmnus oppositif lia L. 
S. hamosa Brongn. 
Rhdmnus hamdsa L. 
Scitia capénsis Brongn. 
Rhdmnus capénsis Thunb. 
Ceandthus capénsis Dec. 
Retanilla obcordata Brongn. 
Rhdmnus Retanilla Domb. 
Collétia Retanilla Vent. 
R. E’phedra Brongn. 
R. E’phedra Brongn. 
ent. 


fig. 216, 


Collétia E/phedra 

Gollétia spinosa Kunth. fig. 217. 
C. polyacdntha Willd. 

serratif dlia Vent. 

Rhdmnus Spdértium Domb. 
- cruciata Gill. 
- férox Gill. 
. ulfcina Gill. 
. Chacitye G. Don. 

Rhdmnus Chacaye Domb. 

- tetragona Brongn. 
Trevod quinquenérvis Mey. 
T. trinérvis 
Discaria americana Hook. 
D. australis Hook. 
Hovénia dilcis Thunb. 
Colubrina triflora Brongn. 

Rhdmnus triflorus Moc. 
C. Mocinidana G. Don. 

Ceanvthus Mocinianus Dec. 
Willemétia africana Brongn. 

Ceandthus africanus Lin. 
Pomadérris ellfptica Lab. fig. 215. / 
Cryptandra Sm., Bartlingia Brongn., Solenantha G. Don, Tri- 

chocéphalus Brongn., Ph§lica L., Soulangia Brongn., Gouania 

Jacq-, Par diets orst., Olénia 'Thunb. 
Phylica ericéides L. fig. 219. 


ane@ oO 
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Bruniacese R. Br. - 542 


Homalindcee Lindl. « 
I. ARISTOTE'L/A L’ Hérit. * 


THE ARISTOTELIA. 


1. Macqui L’Heérit. # Chili pl. 72. 543 
The Macqui Aristotelia. 
A. glandulosa R. et P. 
A. Maqui Dec. 


543 


Variety - = One 
2 foliis variegatis #& 
Il AZA‘RA R.et P. * - 544 


THE AZARA. 


1. dentata R. et P. # Chili f. 220. 544 
The tooth-/eaved Azara. 


2, integrifolia R. ct P. » Chili - 544 


The entire-leaved Azara. 


_ App. I. Other Species of Homalinacee. 544 


Blackwéllza nepalénsis Dec. 
Astranthus cochinchinénsis Loz. 
Neilléa thyrsifldra D. Don. 

N. rubifldra D. Don. 


XXXIx 
Page 
Anacardiacee Lindl. * ¢ % # & .¥ 545 


I. PISTA‘CIA L. ¥ ¢ : 


THE PIsTAcIA TREE. 
Terebinthus Juss. 
Pistachier, Fr. 
Pistacie, Ger. 
Pistacchio, Ital. 


545 


1. vera ZL. ¥ Syria - fig. 221. 545 
The true Pistacia Nut Tree. 
P. officinarum Hort. Kew. 


Varieties ~ - 
2 trifolia L. ¥ 
3 narbonénsis Bocce. ¥ 
P. reticuldta Willd. 


2. Terebinthus LZ. ¢ S. Europe 


The Turpentine Pistacia. 
T. vulgaris Tourn. 
P. véra Mill. 
Venetian, or Chian, Turpentine Tree. 
Pistachier Térébinthe, Fr. 
Terpentin Pistacie, Ger. 
Terebinto, Ital. 


545 


546 


Variety - cS 
2 spherocarpa Dec. ¥ 


3- Lentiscus Z. @ Levant - 
The Mastich Tree. 
Varieties _ a 


2 angustifolia Dee. 2 
P. massiliénsis Mill. 


3 chia N. Du Ham. % 
P. chia Desf. 


4, atlantica Desf. ¢ Africa - 548 
The Mount Altas Mastich, or Turpentine Tree. 


Il. RHU'S ZL. ¥ % BY “ 548 
THE SUMACH. 
§ i. Cotinus Tourn. % - 548 


1. Cétinus L. % S&S. Europe f. 223. 549 
The Cotinus Rhus. 
Cétinus Cogg¢gria Scop. 
Cétinus coriadcea Duh. 
Venus Sumach, Venice Sumach, Wild Olive. 
Seumack Fustet, Arbre aux Péruques, 
rs 
Periicken Sumach, Ger. 
Scotino, Ital. 


§ ii. Simach Dec. ¥ % R 


2. typhina ZL. % N. America - 
The Fever Rhus. 
R. virginiana Bauh. ix: 
Virginian Sumach, Stag’s Horn Stumach. 


550 
550 


Varieties - - §50 
2 arboréscens Willd. * 
3 frutéscens 
4, viridifidra Poir.* N. America 551 


The green-flowered Sumach. 
R. canadénse Mill. 


xl 


a 


Page 
glabra LZ. & N. America f. 225. 551 


The glabrous Sumach. 


Varieties : - 551 


1 hermaphrodita & 
R. glabra Willd. 

2 dioica Lam. & 

3 coccinea & 


R. carolinianum Mill. 
R. élegans Ait. 


“4 


ptmila Miche. % N. America 552 
The dwarf Sumach. 


6. vernicifera Dec. * Japan - 
The Varnish-yielding Sumach. 
Sitz, Urus, Japanese. t 
R. vérnix L. 
R. juglandifolium Wall. 


7. venenata Dec. & N. Am. f. 226. 552 


The poisonous Sumach. 
R. vérniz L. 
Toxicodéndron pinnatum Mill. 
oo Sumach, Swamp Sumach, Poison 
er. 


8. CoriariaL.% South Europe 
fig. 227, 228. 553 


The hide-tanning Sumach, or Elm-leaved Su- 
mach. 


9. copallina LZ. % N. Amer. f. 229. 554 
The Gum Copal Rhus, or Mastich-tree- 
leaved Sumach. 


Variety 2 e 
2 leucantha Jac. & 


10. radicans ZL. &,% North America 


fig. 230. 555 
The rooting-branched Sumach. 
R. Towxicodéndron var. « Michx. 
R. Toxicodéndron var. B Torrey. 


Varieties. 


1 vulgaris & - - 555 
R. Toxicodéndron vulgare Pursh. 
Toxicodéndron vulgare, and T. vo- 

lnbile Mill. 


2 volubilis & - 555 
_Toxicodéndron volubile Mill. 
3 microcarpa & . 555 


R. Toxicodéndron microcarpon Ph. 
11. Toxicodéndron ZL. .x.8 N. America 


fig. 231. 556 
The Poison-tree Sumach. 
R. Toxicodéndron quercifolium Michx. 
Toxicodéndron pubéscens Mill. 
R. T. serrdtum Mill. 
Poison Oak, Poison Nut, Poison Vine. 


556 
556 


§ iii. Thezera Dec. & - 
12. pentaphylla Desf. % Sicily - 


The five-leaved Sumach. 
Rhdmnus pentaphyllus Jac. 
R. Thezéra Pers. 


13. zizyphina Ait. & Sicily - 557 
The Zizyphus like Sumach. 
Rhamnus tripartita Ucria. 


's. latifolia Gal a Glu 


554 | 
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557 


557 


§iv. Lobddium Dec. % . 


14. suaveolens Ait. % Carolina - 
The sweet-scented Sumach. 
Myrica ri, Bi gs Hortul. 
Toxicodéndron crendtum Mille 


15. aromatica Ait. % N. America 557 


The aromatic Sumach. 


. ° 4 

App. i. Other Species of Rhiis. - 557 
- lobata Hook. 
+ acuminata Dec. 
Améla D. Don. (R. Bucku-Améla H. B.) 
bahaménsis G. Don. 
Oxyacantha H. B. 
oxyacanthGides H. B. 

R. diotca G. Don. 
heterophflla 


RP PRRERE 


III. DUVAU’4 Kunth. f 2 - 558 


THE DUVAUA. 


Schinus Andr, 
Amyris Cav. 


1. depéndens Dec. 2 Chili 


The drooping-branched Duvaua. 
Amyris polygama Cav. 
Schinus depéndens Ort. 
Duvaia depéndens a Hook. 


fig. 232. 559 


2. ovata Lindl. % Chili “ 559 


The ovate-l/eaved Duvaua. 


- fig, 243. 559 


The broad-leaved Duvaua. 
D, depéndens y Hook. 


4. dentata Dec. # Chili = 559 
The toothed-Jeaved Duvaua. 
Schinus dentata Andr. 
App. i. Other Species of Duvata. 560 


App. I. Other Species of Anacardidcee. 560 


Sadia parviflora Wall. 
S. campanulata Wail. 


Schinus Mélli L. % Brazil fig. 234. 


S. M. 2 Areira L., S. Huajgan Mol., and S. virgata Snt. 
Triceros cochinchinénsis. 

Heterodéndron olezefdlium Desf. 

Styloplasium spathulatum Desf. 

Cnedrum tricéccum L. 

C. pulveruléntum. 


\ 

Burseracese Kunth. - 561 

Balsamodéndron gileadénse . . fig. 255. 561 
Amyris gileadénsis L. 

, Canarium Piméla Kinig. - - - 6561 

Fagastrum G. Don. . - - - | o61 

. A 4 
Amyridacee Lindl. - 561 
Amjris toxi{fera Willd. - - - - 7 561 
A. balsaméfera L. 
A. floridana Nutt. - - - - - - S561 


Legumindcee, % mu Rx - 561 


Sect. I. Sorno‘rnnm. ¥ # - 563 
I. SOPHORA R. Br. ¥ - 562, 563 


THE SoPHORA, 
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1. japonica L. Japan” pl. 73,74. 563] 2. nana Forst.* Britain 
The Japan Sophora. fio, 264. 265. 575 
S. sinica Ros. The dwarf Furze. zs ' 
Vurieties < - 563 U. minor Roth. __ 
2 variegata Hort. Peenepe’ ag ei Lde. 
3 péndula Hort. ¥ pl. 75. 3. provincialis Lois, # France - 575 
. The Provence Furze. 
Il. VIRGILI4 L. ¥ - - 565 


THE VIRGILIA. 


1. lutea Michx. % N. Amer. pl.76. 565 
The yellow-wooded Virgilia, 07 Yellow Wood. 


Ill. PIPTA’NTHUS Swit. # - 


THE PIPTANTHUS. 


Thermépsis D. Don. 
Anagyris Wall. 
Baptisia Hook. 


566 


1. nepalénsis Swt. # Nepal 237, 238. 566 
The Nepal Piptanthus. 
LThermopsis laburnifolia D. Don. 
Anagyris indica Wall. 
Baptisia nepalénsis Hook. 


App. I. Half-hardy Species of Sophoree. 567 


Sophodra velutina Lindl, 

S. tomentdsa Hook. (S. occidentalis Lindl.) 

Edwardsia chilénsis Miers ( Sophdra ie Lh See 
E. grandiflora Sal. eal tetrdptera Ait.) f. 2 

E. microphylla Sal. (Sophdra microphylla Ait. y f veal. 
E. myriophflla Wand 1 te. minima Lodd. Cat.) 

E. chrysophflla Sal. 

Srebpia genistéides R. Br. (Gompholobium maculatum Bot. 


239. 


Bodaifria sericea R. Br. (Sophdra sericea Bot. Rep.) f. 242. 
Choré6zema Henchmdnnii R. Br. f. 243. 
Podoldbium trilobatum R. Br. f. gaa, 245, 
Oxyldbium arboréscens R. Br. f. 246. 
Callistachys ovata Sims. 

Brachyséma latifolium R. Br. f. 247. 
Gompholobium grandiflorum Smith. 
Burtonia R. Br. 

Jacksonia scoparia R. Br. 

Viminaria denudata Smith. f. 249. 
Spherolobium vimineum Smith. f. 251, 252. 
S. médium. 

Adtus ericéides G. Don. f. 253. 

Dillwnia glabévrima Smith. a rege 256. 
Eutdxia myrtifolia R. Br. f. 2 

E. pangens Snt. 

Sclerothamnus microphfllus R. Br. 
Gastrolobium bilobum Ker. 

Euchilus obcordatus R. Br. f. 258. 257. 
Pultenze‘a stricta Bot. Mag. f. 259. 
Daviesia latifolia R. Br. f. 261. 

Mirbélia reticulata Smith. f. 260. 


Sect. II. Lowes. e 574 
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IV. ULEX L. & « ~ - 571 
THE FURZE. 
Ajonc, Fr. 


Hecksaame, Ger. 


1]. europz‘a L. & Europe f. 262, 263. 571 


The European Furze 
Genista spinosa L’ Obel. 
U. grandifiorus Pour. 
U. verndalis Thore. 
Whin, Gorse, Prickly Broome. 
Ajonc commun, jonc marin, 
Genét épineux Fr. 


Jomarin, 
Varieties - = « Spl 
2 flore pleno # 

provincialis. 

stricta. 


4, stricta Mackay. Ireland - 


The upright-growing Furze. 
U. hibérnica Don. 
U. fastigtiata Hort. 


V. STAURACA’NTHUS Link. & 576 


THE STAURACA/NTHUS. 


Uvex Brot. 
Leafiess Furxe. 


1. aphyllus Link, # Spain - 
The leafless Stauracanthus. 
Ulex genistoides Brot. 
VU. mitis Hort. 


VI. SPA’'RTIUM Dec. - 576 


THE SPANISH Broom. 
Spartidnthus Link. 
enista Lam. 
Genét d Espagne, Fr. 
Binsenartige Pfriemen, Ger. 
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1. janceum L, # South Europe - 
The Rush-like Spanish Broom. 
Genista juncea, Lam. 
G. odorata Moench. 
Spartiinthus junceus Meench. 


Variety = 5 
flore pleno # 


VII. GENI'STA Lam. “Zi |_| 
a ee = | 5% 
THE GENISTA. 


Genista and Spartium, spec., L. 
Genéi, Fr. 
Ginster, Ger. 
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1. parviflora Dec. Levant - 578 
The small-flowered Genista. 
Spdrtiium parvifiorum Vent. 


2. clavata Poir. #1_) Spain =" 8 
The club-shaped-calyxed Genista. 
Spdrtium sertceum Vent., not of Ait. 
3. candicans L. # Levant fig. 267. 578 
The whitish- surfaced Genista. 
Citisus caindicans L. 
Cytisus pubéscens Meench. 
4, triquetra Ait. * Spain fig. 268. 578 
The triangular-stemmed Genista. 
G. triqueira Lam. ? 
5. bracteolata Lk. % —] s - 579 
The bracteolated Genista. 
6. umbellata Poir. w 1 Barbary - 579 
The umbellate-flowered Genista. 
Spdrtium umbellatum Desf. 
Variety « — - - 579 
2 capitata Dec. w —l 
7. lusitanica L. % Portugal - 579 


The Portugal Genista. 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


14. 


15 


16. 


17 


18 


19 


20. 


21 


22 


23 


24 
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1.) radiata Scop. # Italy f. 269. 519 | 26. tinctoria DL. Europe f. 276. 


he rayed-branched Gentsta. 
Spartium radiatum L. 
G. ilvénsis Dalech. 


ephedrdides Dec. & Sardinia - 580 
The Ephedra-like Genista. 


triacanthos Brot. & Portugal 
The three-spined Genista. 
G. rostrata Poir. 


Variety % - - 
2 interripta Dec. 


hérrida Dec. & Pyrenees - 580 


The horrid Genista. 
Spartium hérridum Vahl. 
G. erindcea Gilib. 


sylvéstris Scop. &%& Austria - 580 


The Wood Genista. 
G. hispdnica Jacq. 


Scérpius Dec. & Europe - 
The Scorpion Genista. 

Spdrtium Scorpius L. 

G. spiniflora Lam. 

Scorpion Furze, Gerard. 


580 


hispanica ZL.» Spain - - 581 
The Spanish Genista. 
Spanish Furxe, Hort. 


Anglica ZL. « Europe  f. 270. 581 
The English Genista, 07 Petty Whin. 


G. minor Lam. 


germanica L. % Europe f. 271. 581 


The German Genista. 
Scérpius spindsus Moench. 
Voglera spinosa ¥ 1. Wett. 
Variety & - = = 
2 inérmis Dec. 3% 


581 


pargans Z. % France - - 581 


The purging Genista. 
Spdrtium pirgans L. 


sericea Wulf. « Austria - - 
The silky Genista. 


humifisa L. *« Levant ws 
The trailing Genista. 


~ Saco Dec. %& Siberia - 
The leafless Genista. 

Spirtium aphygllum L. 

G. virgata Lam. 


monospérma Lam. % Mediterranean 


fig. 272. 582 
The one-seeded Genista. 
Spdrtium monospérmum L. 
G. Ree‘tam Forsk. 
spherocarpa Lam. & S. Europe 582 
The round-fruited Genista. 
Spartium spherocdrpon L. 


ethnénsis Dec. % Etna fig. 273. 582 


The Mount Etna Genista. 
Spdrtium ethnénse Biv. 
Spdrtium trispérmum Smith. 


scaridsa Viv. % Naples - “ 
The scarious-margined-leaved Genista. 

G. januénsis Viv. Cat. 

G. genuénsis Pers. 


anxantica Ten. *« Nap. f.274, 275. 583 
The Anxantic Genista, 
G, amsdntica Tenore. 


583 
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583 
The Dyer’s Broom, 07 Green Weed. 
Base Broom, Green Weed, Dyer’s Weed, 
Wood-waven. 
oo des Teiniuriers, Genét de Sibérie, 
Yr. 
Farbender Ginster, Ger. 


Varieties 2 - - 583 
2 latifolia Dec. + 
3 hirstta Dec, 


4 praténsis Poll. 
27. (t.) sibirica Z. % Siberia 


The Siberian Genisfa. 
Genistoides elata Mcench. 
G. tincidria var. N. Du Ham. 


- 584 


28. (t.) tetragona Besser. w« Podolia 


The quadrangular-branched Genista. 
29. (t.) polygalefolia Dec. % Port. 584 
The Milkwort-leaved Genfsta. 

G. polygalephijlla Brot. 

G. ewaltita Link. 

G. tinctdria lusitdnica méxima Tourn. 


(t.) florida Z. % Spain - - 


The florid Genista. 


31. mantica Poll. « Italy 2 = 


The Mantuan Genista. 


ovata Waldst, % Hungary - 
The ovate-deaved Genista. 

G. nervaia Kit. in Litt. 
patula Bieb. & Tauria - - 584 
Lhe spreading Genista. 


triangularis Willd. * Hungary - 584 
The triangular-stemmed Genista. 
G. triquetra Waldst., not of Ait. 


wo 
oh 


sagittalis Z. 4 Europe. fig. 277. 585 
The arrow-jointed Genista. 
G. herbacea Lam. 
Genistélla racemosa Meench. 
Saltzwedélia sagittalis Fl. Wett. 
Variety x - - 


2 minor Dee. ,¥ 


585 


difftisa Willd. -« Italy - “ 


The diffuse Genista. 
G. humifisa Wulf. 
Spdrtium prociimbens Jacq., not of Ait. 


prostrata Lam. * France fig. 278. 585 
The prostrate Genista. 

G. pendiculdta L’ Heérit. 

G. decumbens Dur. Bourg. 

G. Hilleri Reyn. 


584 


procumbens Waldst. et Kit. « 
Hungary : - 
The procumbent Genista. 


pilosa L. * Europe - fig. 279. 586 
The hairy Genista. 

G. repens Lam. 

Genistoides tuberculdta Moench. 


585 


40. pilocfrpa Link. * ..... 


he hairy-fruited Genista. 


- 586 


App.i. Hardy Species of Genista not yet in- 
troduced, - - 586 


G, mollis Dee. 
Spdrtium mélle Cay. 
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G. patens Dec. § ii. Labirnum Dec. * % - 590 


Spdrtium patens Cav. 
G. sessilifolia Dec. 
G. casparrina Guss. 
G. acanthéclada Dec. 
G. Lobelii Dec. 
Spartium eri nacedides. 
G., parvifolia G. Don. 
G. microphylla Moris. 
G. Salzm4nni Dec. 
G. umbellata Salzm. 
G. aspalathéides Lam. 
Spdrtium aspalathiitdes Desf. 
G. férox Poir. 
Spdrtium heterophyjllum L’Hérit. 
Be pre feron esf. 
G. Cupani Guss. 
Acicia triphylla Cup. 
G. infésta G. Don. 
Spdrtium inféstum Guss. 
G. hirsuta Vahl. 
var. 2 cuspidata Dec. 
3 orientalis Dec. 
G. algarbiénsis Brot. 
G. hirsuta var. 5? algarbiénsis Dec. 
G. tricuspidata Desf. 
Spartium tricuspidatum Cav. 
G. gibraltarica, Dec. 
G. falcata Brot. 
G. corsica Dec. 
Spdrtium cérsicum Lots. 
G. ramosissima Poir. 
Spartium ramostssimum Desf. 
G. cinérea Dec. 
Spartium cinereum Vill. Prosp- 
G. scoparia Vill. Dauph. 
G. flérida Asso. 
G. stylosa Spreng. 
G. bracteoldta Willd. 
G. multicatilis Lam. 3 
G. tenuifolia Lois. 4 
G. depréssa Bieb. 
G. Perreyméndi Lois. 
G. pulchélla Visiani. 
G. tridentata L. 
G. albida Willd. 
G. micrantha Ort. 
G. ? heterophylla Dec. 
Cytisus heterophallus La Peyr. 
G. angulata G. Don. 


App. ii. Half-hardy Species oy Genista. 
wit mf - - 588 


G. canariénsis L. #% L_] 
Spdrtium dlbicans Cav. 
Cytisus paniculitus Lois. 
Cytisus ramosissimus Poir. 

G. linifolia L. * __] f. 280. 
Spdrtiwm linifolium Desf. 
Citisus linifolius Lam. 
Genistiiides linif lia Moench. 

G. biflora Dec. 

Spdrtium biflorum Desf. 

G. microphylla Dec. - 
Spartium microphiyllum Cav. 

G. tridens Cav. 3 

G. wegyptiaca Spreng. 

G. niente Dec. fig. 281. 

Spdrtium virgdium Ait. 
G. gracilis Poir. 
Citisus tener Jacq. 

G. cuspiddsa Dec. 

Spdértium cuspiditum Burch. 

G. congésta Dec. 

Spdrtium congéstum Willd. 

G. desiderata Dec. 

G. scandens Lois. 


VIII. CY’TISUS Dec. * & B&B #iLI 
w X = = - 588 


THE Cyrisvus. 
C§tisus and Spdrtiwm, spec., L. 
and Lam., &c. 
Cytise, Fr. 
Bohmenbaum, Ger. 


§ i. Alburnitdes Dec. & - 589 


1. albus Link. & Levant fig. 282. 589 


The white Cytisus, 07 Portugal Broom. 
Genista diba Lam. 
Spartium dlbum Desf. 
Spariium multificrum Ait. 
Spartium dispérmum Moench. 
Gentsta multiflora N. Du Ham. 
Spartium a Fleurs blanches, Fr. 
Weisse Pfriemen, Ger. 


Variety % 23 
2 incarnatus % 


- 590 


2. Labirnum L. * Europe f.77. 590 


The common Laburnum. 
C. alpinus Lam. 
Bean-trefoile Tree, 

Gerard. 
Pea Tree, Scotch. 
Golden Chain. 
IT? Aubours, Faux E'bénier, Arbois or Arc 


and Peascod Tree, 


Bois, Fr. 
Gemeine Bohnenbaum, Ger. 
Varieties - - 590 


2 quercifolium Hort. ¥ pl.78. 
C. L. incisum. 

3 péndulum Hort. ¥ 

4 foliis variegatis ¥ 

5 purpurascens Hort. ¥ 


C. L. purpireum Hort. 
C. Adami Poir. 
C. L. cocctneum Baum. 


3. (L.) alpinus Mill, * Alps pl. 79. 


The Alpine, or Scotch, Laburnum. 
C. Laburnum 8 Ait. 
C. angustifolium Moench. 
C. Laburnum var. latifolium Pers. 
Cystise des Alpes, 1 Aubours, Fr. 
Alpen Bohnenbaum, Ger. 
Maggio pendolino, Ital. 


Variety ¥ “ 
2 péndulus ¥ pl. 80. 


O91 


- 591 


4, nigricans L. % France _ f. 283. 593 


The black Cytisus. 


5. sessilifolius LZ. % Fr. f, 284, 285. 
The sessile-leaved Cytisus. 


594 


6. triflorus DL’ Hérit. & South Europe 


fig. 286. 594 
The three-flowered Cytisus. 
C. villdisus Pour. 


7. mollis Willd. & ..... - - 595 
The soft Cytisus. 
8. patens LZ. & Portugal - 595 


The spreading Cytisus. 
C. pendulinus L. Fil. 
Genista tomentosa Poir. 
Spdrtium pitens L., not of Cav. 


9. grandiflorus Dec. & Portugal - 595 


The great-flowered Cytisus. 
Spartium grandiflorum Brot. 


10. scoparius Link, % Europe f. 287, 595 


The common Broom. 
Spartium scoparium L. 
Genista scoparia Lam., not of Vill. 
Genista hirsiitta Moench. 
Genét a Balais, Genét commun, Fr. 
Gemeine Pfriemen, Ger. 


Varieties % - - 595 
2 albus Hort. 
8 flore pléno Hort. 
§ ili, Calycétome Link. & y—} = 597 
11. spindsus Zam. % S. Europe - 597 


The spiny Cytisus. 
Spdrtium spindsum L, 


2 
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12. lanigerus Dec. ¢ —J S. Europe 597 


The wool-bearing Cytisus. 
Spdrtium lanizerum Desf. 
alycotome villdsa Link. 
Spdrtium villdsum Brot. 


Variety % —I = - §97 
2 rigidus Dec. % __J 


§ iv. Tubocytisus Dec. & wx . 598 


13. leucanthus Wadldst. et Kit. Austria 
fig. 288. 598 


The white-flowered Cytisus. 


14, purptreus Scop. *« Austria 
fig. 289, 290. 598 
The purple-flowered Cytisus. 
Variety x = 4 
2 flore albo Hort. x 


598 


15. elongatus Waldst, et Kit. % Hun. 598 
The elongated Cytisus. 


16. multiflorus Lind]. & Europe 599 


The many-flowered Cytisus. 
C. elongdtus Hort., not of Kit. 
C. elongatus 8 multiflorus Dec. 


17. falcatus Waldst. et Kit, % Austria 599 
The sickle-/’ke-podded Cytisus. 


18. austriacus Z. % Austria f. 291. 599 
The Austrian Cytisus. 


19. supinus Jacg. * Europe f. 292. 599 


The supine Cytisus. 
C. lotoides Pour. 


399 


20. hirsttus L, & Hungary * 


The hairy Cytisus. 
C. supinus Bertol. 
C. trifldrus Lam., not of L’ Hérit. 
C. Tournefortianus Lois. 


21. capitatus Jacg. & Italy - 
The headed-flowered Cytisus. 
C. hirsiitus Lam. 
C. supinus L. 


22. ciliatus Wahl, & * 3 
The ciliated-podded Cytisus. 


23, polytrichus Bieb. « Tauria - 
he many-haired Cytisus. 


§ v. Lotéides Dec. - - 
24, argénteus LZ * France - 


The silvery Cytisus. 
Lotus argénteus Brot. 


25. calycinus Bieb, * Caucasus - 
The darge-calyxed Cytisus. 
C. pauciflorus Willd. 
26. nanus Willd. « Levant fig. 293. 601 
The dwarf Cytisus. 
601 


601 


§ vi. Chrondnthus Dec. yw - 
27. orientalis Lois. y Levant - 
The Oriental Cytisus. 
C, orientalis, \c., Gerard and Vail. Herb. 
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App. 1. Hardy Species of Cytisus not yet 
introduced. - - 601 


C. arbodreus Dec. 
Spdrtium arboreum Desf. 
Genista péndula Poir. 
. Wéldeni Visiani. 
albidus Dec. 
biflorus L’Hérit. 
C. supinus Jacq. 
C. hirsitus Gmel. 
C. hirsitus and C. supinus Bieb. 
C. macrospérmus Begs. 
var. 2 glaber L. 
3 subspinéscens. 
serotinus Kit. in Litt. 
pygmee‘us Willd. 
ponticus Willd. 
C. pénticus humifisus magno flore. 
canéscens Lois. 
africanus Lois. . 
C. africinus hirsitus angustifolius. 
procérus Link. 
Spdrtium procerum. 
? pérsicus Burm. 
Spdriium pérsicum. 


age 
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Half-hardy Species of Cytisus. 
“i } - = 602 


C. proliferus L. #€ L_} fig. 204. 

C. pallidus Poir. 

C. nubfgenus Link. %# |_] 
Spartium nubtgenum Ait. 

- supranihium L,. Fil. 

C. frdgrans Lam. 

C. bracteolatus Hort. 

C. tetragonécladus Hort. 

C. racemdsus Hort. 


App. ii. 


App. ili. Anticipated hardy and half-hardy 
Species of Citisus. - 602 


IX. ADENOCA/’/RPUS Dec. & #_] 603 


THE ADENOCARPUS. 
Citisus. 
Spartium. 
Genista. 


603 


—_ 


. hispanicus Dec. & Spain + 
The Spanish Adenocarpus. 
Citisus hispdnicus Lam. 
Ctisus Anagyris L’ Hérit. 


2. intermédius Dec. % Port. f. 295. 603 


The intermediate Adenocarpus. 
Citisus complicatus Brot. 


3. parvifolius Dec. & France f. 296. 603 
The small-leaved Adenocarpus. 
Citisus parvifdlius N. Du Ham. 
Cytesus divaricitus L’ Hérit. 
Citisus complicitus Dec. 
Spartium complicitum Lois. 


4. telonénsis Dec. & Pyren. f. 297. 604 


The Toulon Adenocarpus. 
Citisus telonénsis Lois. 
Spdrtium complicdtum Gouan. 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Adenocdérpus. 


#% LJ - 604 

A, frankenioides Chois. # (_} - - 604 
Genista viscdsa Willd. 

A. folioldsus Dec. #\_] - - 604 


Citisus foliolisus Ait. 


X. ONONIS ZL. & ak wl 04 
THe REsTHARROW. 


Anodnis and N@trix Meench. 
Arréte-beeuf, Bugranc, Fr. 
Hanechel, Ger. 
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fruticdsa ZL. % Europe fig. 298. 604 
The shrubby Restharrow. 
Variety % - ~ 
2 microphylla Dec. & 
O. fruticdsa Asso. 


605 


rotundifolia Z. « Alps fig. 299. 605 


The round-leaved Restharrow. 
O. latifdlia Asso. 
Nadtriz rotundifolia Moench. 


Variety - =) 605 
2 aristata Dec. 
(r.) tribracteata Dec. « Carinthia 605 


The three-bracted-calyzed Restharrow. 
O. rotundifolia L. 


Natrix Dec. w—! Europe fig. 300. 605 


The Goat-root Restharrow. 
Natrix pinguis Moench, 


arenaria Dec. w—! France - 606 


The Sand Restharrow. 
Anbdnis spinis cdrens litea minor Magn. Bot. 


cenisia I. « France - ~ 606 
The Mount Cenis Restharrow. 
O. cristata Mill. Dict. 
Variety 4 f 


2 subaristata Dec. w 
O. centsia Asso. 


606 


aragonénsis Asso, Spain - - 606 


The Aragon Restharrow. 
E, dumdsa Lapeyr. 


pp. i. Other suffruticose Species of Ononis. 
eee a - 606 

peduncularis Lindl. fig. 301. 

crispa L. 

hispanica 

vaginaljs L. % __]| fe 


arachniéidea Lapeyr. 1 
longifolia Willd. % t_] 

falcata Willd. Y __] 

ramosfssima Desf. % __] 
tridentata L. “% t_J} 

angustifolia Lam. Yt —_J 

foe’tida Schousb. 


XI. AMO’RPHA L. & & I « 606 


I; 


2. 


3. 


4., 


Tue Amorpua, or Bastard Indigo. 
Bonafidia Neck. 


fruticosa LZ. x N. America f. 302. 607 
The shrubby Amorpha. 

Wild Indigo. 

Faux Indigo, Fr. 

Strauchartiger Unform, Ger. 


Varieties % = - 
2 angustifolia Pursh. & 
3 emarginata Pursh. % 
4 
5 


- 607 


Lewiszi Lodd. Cat. % 
certlea Lodd. Cat. % 
(f.) glabra Desf. % —! N. America 607 


The glabrous Amorpha. 


(f.) nana Nutt, « —! N. America 607 


The dwarf Amorpha. 
A. microphylla Pursh. 


(f.) fragrans Swt. % North America 


fig. 303. 608 


The fragrant Amorpha. 
A. nana Sims. 


5. (f.) erdceo-lanata Wats. 


XII. ROBIN/A L. ¥ & » 


1. Pseud-Acacia Lin. 


3. dubia Fouc. ¥ Hybrid, - 


4. hispida ZL. % N. Amer. 


XIII. CARAGA‘ NA Lam. ¥ & » 


xlv 
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North America - fig. 304. 608 


The Saffron-coloured woolly Amorpha. 


6. (f.) canéscens Nutt. IN. Am. 608 


The canescent Amorpha. 
? A. pubéscens Pursh. 


609 
Tue RosiniA, or Locust Tree. 


Pseudacacia. 
Robinier, Fr. 
Robinie, Ger. 


North America 
pl. 81, 82. fig. 305. 609. 


The common Robinia, oy False Acacia 
ZEschynomene Pseudacacia Roxb. 
Pseudacdcia odorata Mcench. 

Locust Tree, Amer. 

The Bastard Acacia. 

Acacia blanc, Carouge des Américains, Fr. 
Gemeine Acacia, Schotendorn, Ger. 


Varieties ¥ - 
2 flore liteo Dumont. *¥ 
3 inérmis Dec. * 
4 crispa Dec. * 
5 umbraculifera Dec. ¥ pl. 83. 
R. inérmis Dum. 
6 tortudsa Dec. ¥ pl. 84. 
7 sophorefolia Lodd. Cat. * 
8 amorphefolia Lk. ¥ 
9 stricta Lk. ¥ 
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The clammy-barked Robinia. 
R. glutinosa Curt. 
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The Rose-fiowering Locust. 
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THE CARAGANA, or Siberian Pea Tree. 
Robinia sp. L. 
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The arborescent Caragana. 
Robinia Caragana L. 
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The Sand Caragana. 
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The pygmy Caragana. 
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The spiny Caragana. 
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The Goat’s-thorn-like Caragana. 
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The crested Caragana. 
Robinia jubata Pall. 
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The great-flowered Caragana, 
Robinia grandiflora Bieb. 


‘13. Chamldgu Lam. & China f.314. 633 
The Chamlagu, or Chinese, Caragana. 
Robinia Chamlagu L’ Hértt. 
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THE HALIMODENDRON, 07 Salt Tree. 
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G. levis Hort. 
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A. argéntea Lam. 
App. i. Other Species of Amigdalus.¥ % 679 


A. Tournefoértz? Bosc. % 
A. cochinchinénsis Lous. 
A, microphflla H. B. et 


II, PE’RSICA Tourn, * % 


Tue Peacu TREE. 


Amggdalus sp. L. 
Trichocdrpus Neck. 
Pécher, Fr. 
Pfirschenbaum, Ger. 


1, vulgaris DZ//. * Persia pl. 104. 680 


The common Peach Tree. 
Amggdalus Pérsica L, 
Péche duveteuse, Fr. 
Pfirsche, Ger. 


Varieties. ~ %% 
1 The freestone common Peach 
‘Tree: 
Péche, Fr. 
2 The clingstone common Peach 
Tree. *¥ 
Pavie, Fr.5 
3 fldre pleno Hort. ¥ 
The double-flowering common Peach. 
4 Alba Lindl. % 
The white-flowering common Peach. 
5 foliis variegatis Hort. ¥ 
The variegated-leaved Peach Tree. 
6 compréssa Hort, % f. 397. 
The flat Peach of China. 


2, (v.) le‘vis Dec. ¥ Persia - 680 
The smooth-skinned Peach, or Nectarine Tree. 
Amigdalus Pérsica Lam, 
Amygdalus Pérsica Nectarina Ait. 
Brugnon, Péche lisse, ¥r. 


unth, % 


671.679 


Varieties ¥ s - = 680 


1 The freestone Nectarine. ¥ 
Péche lisse, Fr. 


< 3 Page 
2 The clingstone Nectarine. ¥ 
Brugnon, Fr. 


III. ARMENTACA Tourn. ¥ 671.681 


THE APRICOT. 


Prinus sp. L. and others. 
Abricotier, Fr. 
Aprikosenbaum, Ger. 


1. vulgaris Zam. * Asia 
The common Apricot Tree. 
Prinus Armeniaca L. 


Varieties ¥ - - 682 
1 ovalifolia Ser. ¥ fig. 398. 


The oval-leaved common Apricot 
“Tree, 
2 cordifolia Ser. ¥ fig. 399. 
The heart-shaped-leaved common 
Apricot Tree, 
3 foliis variegatis Hort, ¥ 
The variegated-leaved common Apri- 
cot Tree. 
4 flodre pléno Hort. ¥ 


The double-blossomed common Apri- 
cot Tree. 


pl. 105. 682 


2. dasycarpa Pers. ¥ f. 400, 401. 683 
The thick-fruited Apricot Tree. 
A. atropurptrea Lois. 
Primus dasycdrpa Ehrh. 
Prinus Armeniaca niger Desf. 
The black Apricot. 
Variety ¥ - - 683 


2 persicifolia Lois. ¥ f. 402 
The Peach-leaved thick-fruited Apri- 
cot Tree. 


3. (v.) sibfrica Pers, ¥ Siberia pl.106. 683 
The Siberian Apricot Tree. 
Prinus sibtrica L. 


4, (v.) brigantiaca Pers. ¥ Fr. f.403. 684 


The Briangon Apricot Tree. 
Prinus brigantiaca Vill. 


IV. PRU‘NUS Tourn, ¥ % 


THE PLUM. 
Prunéphora Neck. 


671. 684 


1. spindsa LZ. * Europe pl. 107. 684 
The spiny Plum Tree, or common Sloe Thorn. 
P. sylvéstris Fuch. 
Blackthorn. 
Prunier épineux, Prunellier, E’pine notre, 
Meére-du-Bots, Fr. 
Schleadorn, Schlen Pflaum, Ger. 


Varieties ¥ - 
1 vulgaris Ser. ¥ 
The common Sloe Thorn. 
P. spindsa Lois. 
2 foliis variegatis Ser. ¥ 
The variegated-leaved Sloe Thorn. 
3 microcaérpa Wallr. ¥ 
The small-fruited Sloe Thorn. 
4 macrocarpa Wallr. ¥ 
The large-fruited Sloe Thorn. 
5 ovata Ser. ¥ 
The ovate-/eaved Sloe Thorn. 
6 flore pléno ¥ 
The double-flowered Sloe Thorn. 


- 685 
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2. insititia L. * Barbary be 108. 687 
The engrafted Plum Tree, or Bullace Plum. 
P. sylvéstris precox dltior Tourn. 
P. syluéstris major Ray. 
Prunier sauvage, Fr. 
Kirschen Pfiaume, Ger. 


Varieties ¥ - - 687 
1 fractu nigro Hort. ¥ 
The black-fruited, or common, Bul- 
lace. 


2 fractu liteo-albo Hort. ¥ 
The yellowish-white-fruited Bul- 
lace. 
3 frictu ribro Hort. ¥ 
The red-fruited Bullace. 
4 flore pléno Hort. ¥ 
The double-flowered Bullace. 


3. doméstica Z. ¥ S. Europe — =» 687 
The domestic cultivated Plum Tree. 
P. sativa Fuchs and Ray. 
Gemeine Pflaume, Ger. 
Varieties ¥ - - 688 


2 flore pléno Hort. ¥ 
The double-blossomed Plum. 
3 foliis variegatis Hort. ¥ 
The variegated-leaved Plum. 
4 myrobdlana L. ¥ pl. 109. 
The Myrobalan, ov Cherry, Plum. 
P. Myrébalan Du Ham. 
P. mirobdlana Lois. 
P. cerasifera Ehrh. 
Prunier Myrobalan, Cerisette, Fr. 
Kirschpflaume, Ger. 
Subvariety. ° 
5 m. foliis variegatis NW. Du 
Ham. 
The variegated-leaved Myro- 
‘balan, or Cherry, Plum. 
6 armenioides Ser. ¥ 
The Apricot-like Plum, or Drap d'Or. 


4, candicans Balb.& ..... f. 404, 405. 690 
The whitish-/eaved Plum Tree. 


5. Cocomilla Tenore. % Calabria - 691 


The Cocomilla Plum Tree. 


6. maritima Wangenheim. & North 


America - - 691 
The sea-side-inhabiting Plum Tree. 
m. pubescens Por. 3% ..... - 691 
The pubescent-deaved Plum Tree. 
8. Pdivaricata Led. & Caucasus - 691 


The divaricate (? branched) Plum Tree. 


App. i. Other Species of Prinus. € % 691 


P. microcdrpa Meyer- 32 
P. tomentosa Thumb. ? 


P. chinénsis Blum. 42 
Other Species. 


V. CE’RASUS Juss. t ¥-J 2 Swe 
672. 692 
THE CHERRY. 


Cérasus and Laurocérasus Tourn. 
Prinus sp. L. 

Cerisier, Fr. 

Kirsche, Ger. 


Z i Page 
§ 1. Ceraséphora Dec. ¥ % * - 692 


The Cherries cultivated in Gardens. 


]. sylvéstris Bauh. and Ray. * Europe 


pl. 110, 111. 693 
The wild black-fruited Cherry Tree. 

C. dvium Moench. 

C. nigra Mill. Dict., not of Ait. 

Prinus avium L. 

Primus avium var. « et 8 Willd. 

Prinus nigricans and Prinus varia 
Ebrh. 

Gean, Bigarreau, Corone, Coroon, Small 
Black, Black Hertfordshire, Black Heart, 
Black Mazzxard, 


The Merry Tree of the Cheshire peasants, 

The Merrzes in Suffolk. 

Mérisier, Mérise grosse noire, Guignier, 
Bigarreautier, Heaumier, Fr. 

Siisse Kirsche, Ger. 


Varieties - - 693 
1 Mérisiers, or Merries. £ _ 


2 Guigniers, or Geans. ¥ 
C. Juliana Dec. 
C. decumana Delauny. 
3 Heaumiers. ¥ 
The Helmet-shaped Cherries. 
C. Juliana var. heaumiana Dec. * 
Variety of this race used for or- 
namental purposes : 
duracina 2 flore pléno Hort. ¥ 
The double-flowered wild black 
Cherry. 
_ Mérisier Renunculier, Fr. 
4 Bigarreautiers. ¥ : 
The Bigarreau, or hard-fleshed Cher- 
ries. 
C. durdcina Dec. 


\e . 
2. vulgaris Mi. ¥ Europe pl. 112. 693 
The Common Cherry Tree. 
Prinus Cérasus L. 
C. horténsis Pers. 
C. caproniana Dec. 
P. austéra and P. dcida Ehrh. 
Cherry, Kentish or Flemish Cherry, Mo- 
rello, May Duke. 
Cerise de Montmorency, Cerise de Paris, 
Cerise &@ Fruits ronds, Cerise du Nord, 
Cerisier, Griottier, Fr. 
Saure Kirsche, Ger. 


Varieties ¥ é 


2 flore semipléno Hort. ¥ 
The semidouble-flowered common 
Cherry. 
3 flore pléno Hort. * 


The double-flowered common Cherry. 
4 persiciflora Hort. 
The Peach-blossomed common Cherry. 
5 foliis variegatis Hort. ¥ 
The variegated-leaved common Cherry. 


- 694 


3. (v.) semperflorens Dec. ¥ 


pl. 113. 701 
The ever-flowering Cherry Tree. 
Prinus semperflorens Ehrh. 
Prinus serotina Roth. 
The weeping Cherry, The Allsaints Cherry. 
Cerise de la Toussaint, Cerise de St. Mar- 
tin, Cerise tardive, Fr. 


4, serrulata G. Don. ¥ China f. 406. 701 
The serrulated-/eaved Cherry Tree. 
Prinus serrulata Lindl. 
The double Chinese Cherry. 
Yung-To, Chinese. 
e 2 
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5. Pseido-Cérasus Lindl. China | 19. sinénsis G. Don. % 


fig. 407. 701 
The False Cherry Tree. 
Prinus Pseido-Cérasus Lindl. 
Prinus paniculata Ker. not of Thunb. 


6. Chameecérasus Lois. %& Sib. f.408. 702 
The Ground Cherry Tree, or Siberian Cherry. 
C. intermédia Lois. 
Prinus intermédia Poir. 
Prinus fruticdsa Pall. 
C. pumila C. Bauh. 
Chamecérasus fruticdsa Pers. 


*: prostrata Ser. « Levant f. 409. 702 
The prostrate Cherry Tree. 
Prinus prostraia Lab. 
Amyggdalus incana Pall. 
Prinus tncdna Steven. 


8. persicifolia Lois. * N. America 702 
The Peach-tree-leaved Cherry Tree. 
Prinus persicifilia Desf. 


9. borealis Michx.* N. Amer. f.410. 703 | 


The North American Cherry Tree. 
Prinus borealis Poir. 
The Northern Choke Cherry, Amer. 


10. pumila Michr.-* N. America 703 
The dwarf Cherry Tree. 

Prinus pimila L. 

C. glatica Meench. 

Ragouminier, Nega, Menel du Canada, 


Fr. 


11. depréssa Ph. * North America 704 


The depressed, ov prostrate, Cherry Tree. 
C. pimila Michx., not the Prinus pi- 
mila L. 
Prinus Susquehane Willd. 


12. pygmee‘a Lois. & North America 704 
The Pygmy Cherry Tree. 
Prinus pygme‘a Willd. 


nigra Lows. * Canada f, 411, 412. 


The black Cherry Tree. 
Prinus nigra Ait. 
Primus americana Darlington. 


13. 704 


14. hyemalis Michr.% N. America 


The winter Cherry Tree. 
Prinus hyemalis Michx. 
The Black Choke Cherry. 


chicasa Micha. % N. America 
The Chicasaw Cherry Tree. 

Priinus chicasa Pursh. 

Prinus insititia Walt. 

Chicasaw Plum, in Carolina. 


15 705 


ubéscens Ser. & N. America 705 


The pubescent Cherry Tree. 
Prinus pubéscens Pursh. 
Prius spherocdrpa Michx., not of Swartz. 


16. 


17. pennsylvanica Lois. ¥ N. America 705 


The Pennsylvanian Cherry Tree. 
Primus pennsylvdnica L. 
Primus lanceolata Willd. 


18. 


The Japan Cherry Tree. 
Primus japonica Thunb. 
Prinus sinénsis Pers. 


Variety % - - 706 


2 miltiplex Sev. % figs. 415, 416. 
Amigdalus pimila L. 


japonica Lois. % Japan f. 413,414. 705 


CONTENTS. 
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China f. 417. 706 


'The Chinese Cherry. 
Prunus japdnica Ker. 


20. salicina G. Don. % China _ FoF 
The Willow-leaved Cherry Tree. 
Primus salicina Lindl. 
Ching-Cho-Lee, or Tung-Choh-Lee, Chi- 
nese. 


Species belonging to the preceding Subdivision, 
not yet introduced. * % x 707 


. Phéshia Hamilt. ¥ 
,Prinus cerasoides D. Don. 
Puddum Roxb. ¥ 
. glandulosa Lozs. % 
aspera Lois. % 
incisa Lows. 
- hamilis Moris. x 


aaaaa a 


§ ii. Padi vert Ser. ¥°X 2h" =27G7 


21. Mahaleb Mill. South Europe 
pl. 114. 707 


The Mahaleb, ov perfumed, Cherry Tree. 
Prinus Mahdaleb L. 
Bois de Sainte Lucie, 
Er: 


. Varieties ¥ = 
1 foliis variegatis Hort. ¥ 
2 frictu flavo Hort. ¥ 
3 latifolium Hort. *¥ 


Prunicr odorant, 


- 707 


22. Padus Dec. ¥ Europe pl. 115. 709 
The Bird Cherry Tree. 
Prinus Padus L. 
Bird Cherry, Fowl Cherry. 
Hag-berry, Scot. 
Cerisier & Grappes, Mérister a Grappes, 
Laurier-Putier or Putiet, Faux Bois de 
Ste. Lucie, Fr. 
Hag-bier, Swedish. 
Traubeden Kirsche, Ger. 


Varieties ¥ = - 709 


1 vulgaris Ser. ¥ 
C. Padus Dec. 
2 parviflora Ser. ¥ 
3 rubra Ser. ¥ 
C. Padus frictu riubro Dec. 
4 bractedsa Ser. ¥ =, suger 


23. virginiana Michx. ¥ Virg. f. 418. 710 
The Virginian Bird Cherry Tree. 
Prinus rubra Ait. 
Primus argita Bigelow. 
Wild Cherry Tree, Amer. 


24. (v.) serdétina Lois. ¥ North America 
pl. 116. fig. 419. 712 


sss late-flowering, or American, Bird Cherry 
ree. 
Prinus serdtina Willd. 
Prinus virginiana Mill. 
Variety ¥ - 
2 retusa Ser. ¥ 


- 712 


25. (v.) Capdllin Dec. * Mexico 
fig. 420. 713 


The Capollin Bird Cherry Tree. 
Primus virginiana Flora Mexic. 
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26. (v.) canadénsis Lois, ¥ Canada - 713 


The Canadian Bird Cherry Tree. 
Primus canadénsis Willd. 


27. nepalénsis Ser. {—1 Nepal - 113 


The Nepal Bird Cherry Tree. 


Species of Bird Cherry Trees which have not yet been 
introduced. *~ 3% - - 714 


C. paniculata Lods. 
Prinus paniculdta Thunb. 

C. acuminata Wall. * 

C. mollis Dougl. 

C. emarginata Dougl. % 

C. capricida G. Don. ¥ 

The Goat-killing Bird Cherry Tree. 

Prinus capricida Wall. 
Primus undulata Uamilt. 
C. undulata Dec. 

C. elliptica Los. * 
Primus eliptica Thunb. 


§ iii. Lauwrocérasi. 2 a - 714 


28. lusitanica Lois. £ Portugal 
pl. 117, 118. fig. 421. 714 


The Portugal Laurel Cherry, or common Por- 
tugal Laurel. 
Primus lusiténica L. 
The Cherry Bay. 
Azaretro, Portuguese. 


Se es 
- 714 


Variety 2 = 
2 Hixa Ser. ? a 


Prinus Hixa Broussonet. 
Primus multiglandulosa Cav. 


Asia Minor 
fig. 422. '716 


The Laurel Cherry, 07 common Laurel. 
Prinus Laurocérasus L. 
Cherry Bay, Cherry Laurel. 
Laurier au Lait, Laurier Amandier, Fr. 
Kirsche Lorbeer, Ger. 


29. Laurocérasus Lois. * 


Varieties - - 716 
2 variegata Hort. # 
3 angustifolia Hort. s 


Hartogia capénsis Hort. 


30. caroliniana Michxy. 2 Carolina 


fig. 423. 720 


The Carolina Bird Cherry Tree. 
Prinus caroliniana Ait. 
Primus sempervirens Willd. 
Pddus caroliniina Mill. Dict. 
Wild Orange, Amer. 


App. i. Other Species of Cérasus. - 721 


C. sphzerocarpa Lois. 

Prinus spherocdrpa Swartz. 
C. occidentalis Lois. 

Primus occidentalis Swartz. 


Sect. II. Spriras\a Dec. 672. 721 


VI. PU’RSHJA Dec.%® - - 672.721 


THE PurRsHIA. 
Tigarea Pursh, not of Aublet. 


North America 
fig. 424, 425, 721 
The three-toothed-/eaved Purshia. 

Tigarea tridentata Pursh. 


1. tridentata Dec. &% 


hil 
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VII. KE’RRIA Dec. & - 672.722 
Tue Kerria. 
Ribus L. 
Cérchorus Thunb. 
Spire@*a Camb. 


1. japonica Dec. & Japan fig. 426. 722 
The Japan Kerria. 
Rubus japénicus L. 
Cérchorus japénicus Thunb. 
Spiraea japonica Camb. 


VIII. SPIRAEA ZL, % w 


THE SPIREA. 
Sptrée, Fr. 
Spierstaude, Ger. 


- 672. 722 


§ i. Physocarpos Camb. % = 723 


1. opulifolia LZ. % North America 
fiz. 427, 428. 723 


The Guelder-Rose-leaved Spirza, or Virginian 
Guelder Rose. 
Nine Bark, Amer. 
Variety % - - 
2 tomentélla Ser. % 


723 


2. capitata Ph. % North America’ - 
The capitate-corymbed Spirze‘a. 
S. opulif dlia var. Hook. 


723 


3. mondgyna Torrey. % N. America 723 


The monogynous Spirzea. 


724 
724 


§ ii. Chame*dryon Ser. % »  - 
4. chameedrifolia LZ. % Siberia f. 429. 


The Germander-leaved Spirza. 
S. cantoniénsis Lour. 


Varieties % = 2 

1 vulgaris Camb. & 
2 media Pursh. 3 
3 oblongifolia Camb. % 

Ss. oblongifolia Waldst. 
4 subracemosa Ser. % 
5 incisa Hort. 

? S. encisa Thunb. 


5. (c.) ulmifolia Scop. % Carinthia 
fig. 430, 


724 


724 
The Elm-leaved Spirza. 
S. chamedrifilia Jacq. 
Variety % = . 
2 phyllantha Ser. %& 


6. (c.) flexuosa Fisch. ® ..... = 
The flexible-branched Spirea. 
S. alpina Hort. 


7. (c.) erategifolia Ek. % ..... = 
The Cratzegus-leaved Spirza. 


8. (c.) betuleefolia Pall, % N. Amer. 


The Birch-leaved Spirza. 
? S. corymbosa Raf. 
? S. erategifilia Lk. 


9. cana Waldst. et Kit. « Austria - 
The hoary-leaved Spireea. 


10. trilobata Z. & - : 


The three-lobed-/eaved Spirza. 
S. trtloba Don’s Mill. 


725 
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725 


725 


725 


fig. 431. 725 
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12. 


13. 


14. 
tS. 


16. 


ay. 


18. 


19. 


The Ceanothus-leaved Spirza. 


corymbosa Raf. & Virg. f.438. 728 
The corymbose-flowering Spirea. 
Variety + a 
2 sororia 
S. sororia Penny. 


- 728 


vacciniifolia D.Don. « Nepal 
fig. 439. 728 


The Vaccinium-leaved Spirza. 


bélla Sims. % Nepal 


fig. 440. 729 
The beautiful Spirea. 


§ ili. Spirtria Ser, & - - 729 
salicifolia DZ, % Siberia fig. 443. 729 


The Willow-leaved Spirea. 
Spire’a fritex Hort. 
Bridewort, Queen’s Needle-work. 


Varieties % - 
1 cdrnea Ait. & f. 443. 
2 alpéstris Pall. % 
3 paniculata Willd. % 
L. dlba Ehrh. 
4 latifolia Willd. % f. 441. 
S. obovaia Raf. 
S. carpinifolia Willd. 
5 grandiflora % f. 442. 
S. grandiflora Loda. 


- 729 
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alpina Pall, % Siberia fig. 432. 726 | 20. tomentosa L. ® Canada f. 444. 750 
The Siberian alpine Spirea. The downy Spirza. 
hypericifolia Dec. & Europe and | 21. levigata L. % Siberia fig. 445. 731 
America = = fig. 4.33, 726 The smooth-leaved Spirea. 
The Hypericum-leaved Spirza. S. Cece Le 
Hypéricum fritex Hort. S. aliaica Pall. 
Italian May. ee é : 
Varieties, 22. ariefolia Smith. % North America 
1 uralénsis Ser. %& - - 726 The White-B : fig. 446, 447, 731 
a ceiie 1. e te-Beam-tree-leaved Spirza. 
S. hypericifolia Camb. 
2 Plukenetiana Ser. & - 726 § iv. Sorbaria Ser. & w - 73) 
S. hypericifo lia L. haa q : 
nda rani 23. sorbifolia L. % Siberia fig. 448. 731 
3 acita Ser, - fig. 434. 727 The Sorbus-leaved Spirza, 
S. acutifolia Willd. Ss. pinnata Meench. 
S. sibtrica Hort. ; 
S. ambigua Pall. Variety 2 - - 782 
4 crenata Ser. & - fig. 435. 727 2 alpina Pall. « 
S. obovata Waldst. et Kit. S. grandiflora Hort. Brit. 
S.h. y Dec. S. Pallasii Don’s Mill. 
S. crenata L. 
5 savranica Ser. % fig 536. 727 . : ys Be 
i Welans keke Hear, App. 1. Species or Varieties of Spire‘a not 
S. crenata Pall. yet introduced. % - 732 
S.h. var. 8 longifolia Led. : ye 
6 Besseridna Ser. & - = FoR ae en élia japénica Blume. 
Lfolia jap 
S. crenata Besser. S. lanceolata Poir SZ F 
S. savrdnica B Besseridna Don’s | S.argéntea Mutis. 
Mill. S. Thunbérgii Blume 2 
S. magellanica Poir. 3 
(h.) thalictroides Pall, % Dahuria | 5: japsnica Sied. 
S. Menziésii Hook. 32 
fig. 437. 721. S. Douglasii Hook. % 
The Meadow-Rue-leaved Spirza. S. callosa Thunb. 
S. aguzlegifolia Pall. S. expdnsa Wall. 
S. ceeruléscens ten > 
pikowiénsis Besser. & Podolia - 728 | © “Ser Pursh- 
The Pikow Spireza. 
ceanothifolia Horn. % ..... - 728 Sect. III. Porrntriiex Juss. - 733 


(Dryddee Vent.) 


IX. RU‘BUS L. & ul Ss 2 ee 


§ 


I 


~ 


ee) 


. fissus Lindl. « Britain ae 


612. 13a 
THE BRAMBLE. 
Ronce, Framboisier, Fr. 
Himbeere, Brombeerstrauch, Ger. 


i. Leaves pinnate, of 3—7 Leaflets. & * 735 
suberéctus Anders. & Britain 735. '746 


The sub-erect Bramble. 
R. nessénsis Hall. 
R. plicdtus W. et N. 
R. corylifilius Wahlenb. 


affinis Weihe et Nees. & Germany 735 
The related Bramble. 
R. collinus Dec. 
R. niétidus Smith according to Lindley. 
R. plicttus Borrer 
Variety & . 
2 bractedsus Ser. 
R. a, y, et d W. et N. 


- 735 


- 735 
The cleft Bramble. 
R. fastigidtus Lindl. Synops., ed. 1., not of Weihe 
and Nees. 


micranthus D. Don. & Nepal 
fig. 44.9, 450, and 450a. 735, 736 


The small-flowered Bramble. 
R. paucifidrus Lindl. 


8. 
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distans D. Don. % Nepal - - 736117. corylifolius Smith. * Europe 
The eee eed Bramble. fig. 457. 740. 746 
i paige The Hazel-leaved Bramble. 
Fee s : . : R. vulgaris W. & N. 
strigosus Michx. % North America 736 R. nemordsus Heyne. 
The strigose Bramble. 
« pennsylvdnicus Poir. Varieties « - - - 740 


occidentalis Z. % North America 
fig. 451. 736. 746 


The Western, 07 American, Bramble. 
R. virginianus Hort. ; 
R. tdeus fructu nigro Dill. 
asper D. Don. % Nepal - - 737 
The rough-branchleted and petioled Bramble. 


idz‘us Z.% Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America - - fig. 452. 737. 746 
The Mount Ida Bramble, 07 common Raspberry. 
R. frambesianus Lam. 
Gemeine Brombeere, Ger. 
Batos tdaia, Greek. 
Raspis, Framboise, Hinde-berry, Gerard. 


Varieties % = =| 137 
With red fruit. 
With yellow fruit, % 
With white fruit. 2% 


2 microphyllus Wallr. % 
Varieties cultivated in British 
Gardens. 


§ ii. Leaves digitate, of 3—5 Leaflets. 
&% XK 2 - 738 


10. laciniatus W, « .... f,453. 738. 746 


11. cee‘sius DZ. 


12, 


13 


14. 


15. 


16 


The cut-/eaved Bramble. 


North-eastern Asia 
fig, 454. 739. 746 
The grey Bramble, or Dewberry. 
Varieties - 

2 arvénsis Wallr. x 


R. psetdo-c@stus Weihe. 
3 grandiflorus Ser. * 


4 parvifolius Wallr. x f. 455, 
5 foliis variegatis Hort. 
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hirtus W. et K. * Hungary 


The hairy Bramble. 
R. villdsus Ait. 


- 739 


var. glanduldsus Ser. 
R. glanduldsus Bell. 
R. hgjbridus Vill. 


Sprengélii Weihe. * Germany - 740 
Spee! s Bramble. 
. vulpinus Desf. 
R. villdsus B vulpinus Ser. 


dumetorum W. et N. *« Britain 740 
The Bramble of Thickets, 
folioldsus Don. « Nepal - - 740 


The leaflety Bramble. 
R. microphyllus Don. 


flagellaris Willd. « North America 740 
The Rod-like, or Runner, Bramble. 
Variety x - 


2 inérmis Ser. 
R. inérmis Willd. 


- 740 


2 ecanus Wallr. x 


3 glanduldsus Wallr. 
R. glandulosus Spreng. 


British kinds of Rubus which, according 
to Dr. Lindley, may be associated with 
R. corylifdlius Sm., either as related spe- 
cies, or as varieties :— eee “= TAL 

. macrophyllus W. ef N. 

The large-leaved Bramble. 

. carpinifolius W. et N. 

The Horn beam-leaved Bramble. 

. fasco-ater W. et N. 

The brownish-black Bramble. 

. Kohlerz W. et N. 

Kohler’s Bramble. 

glandulosus Snzth. 

The glandulous-bristled Bramble. 

rudis W. et N. 

The rough Bramble. 

R. echinatus Lindl. 
diversifolius Lindl. Synops. ed. 1. 
The diverse-leaved Bramble. 

R. diversifolius W. et N. 


(c.) agréstis Waldst. et Kit. * Hung. 741 
The Field Bramble. 


om bb 


R. 


North America 


fig. 458. 741.746 


The showy-flowered Bramble. 
R. ribifoléus Willd. 


spectabilis Ph, % 


ulmifolius Schott. « Gibraltar - 741 
The Elm-leaved Bramble. 
Linkidnus Ser. *% .... = - 742 


Link’s Bramble. 
R. paniculdtus Schlecht. 


fruticosus Z. *« Europe 


fic. 459. 742. 746 


The shrubby Bramble, 07 common Blackberry. 
R. discolor and R. abriptus Lindl. Synops., 
ed. 1. 


Varieties « - 
2 pomponius Ser. .« f. 460. 
R. fruticisus 5 W. et N. 
3 tairicus Hort. « 
4 flore rosea pléno Baum. Cat. 
The double pink-flowered Bramble. 
5 foliis variegatis 
The variegated-leaved Bramble. 
6 leucocarpus Ser. x 
7 inérmis Ser. 
8 dalmaticus Tratt. Ros. « 
9 concolor Wallr. 


10 glanduldsus Wallr. 


11 rhamnifolius W. & N. & 
The Buckthorn-leaved Bramble. 
R. cordifélius Lindl. ? Weihe. 
12 leucdstachys Schl. * 
The white-spiked Bramble. 
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R, tomentosus Weihe, - fig. 461. 745 
R. fastigiatus Weihe. XK - - - 743 
R. tiliefolius Weithe. - - - 743 
R. Ménkit Weihe. - - - 748 
R.Schlechtendahlizi Weihe. - - 743 
R. Schleicheri Weihe. - - - 743 
R. horridus Weihe. ¥ - - - 748 
R. nitidus Wethe. - x - 743 
R. rubricatlis Wethe..% = - - 743 
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23. sanctus Schreb. « East - - 744 


The holy Bramble. 
R. obtusifolius Willd. 


24. canéscens Dec. & Italy - «= 744 
The grey Bramble. 


25. setodsus Big. « North America - 744 
The bristly-stemmed Bramble. 


26. argutus Lk. x North America - 744 
The sharp-toothed-leafleted Bramble. 


27. cuneifolius Ph. «2. N. America 745 


The wedge-shaped-leatleted Bramble. 
R. parvifilius Walt. 


28. hispidus LZ. « Canada 
The hispid-stemmed Bramble. 
R. trividlis Michx. 
R. procimbens Mihl. 
R. flagellaris Willd. 


fig. 462. 745 


29, lanugindsus Steven. ?.« Caucasus 745 
The woolly Bramble. 


30. canadénsis LZ. * -Canada_ - - 745 


The Canadian Bramble. 


§ iii. Leaves lobed, not pinnate or digitate. 
& - - 745 


31. odoratus LZ. & North America 
fig. 464, 745. 746 


The sweet-scented Bramble. 
R. occidentalis Hort. 
The Virginian Raspberry, The flowering 
Raspberry. 


32. nutkanus Moc. %& California 


fig. 464. 745, 746 
The Nootka Sound Bramble. 
R. odoradtus Hort., not of L. 


App. i. Species and Varieties of Rubus best 
deserving of Cultivationin British Gardens, 
as ornamental Shrubs - - 746 


App. li. Other Sorts of shrubby Rubuses. 


OE: ee a ee - 746 


R. macropétalus Doug. MS. fig.465. 
R. delicidsus Torrey 
R. tiliaceus Smith * 

? R. cordifolius D. Don 
R. acuminatus Smith 

R. betilinus D. Don 
R. refléxus Ker. 2. (_] fig. 466. 

- moluccinus Ait. 

R. rosefdlius Smith # __]} 


R. r. coronarius Sims % L_) fig. 467. 


X. POTENTI’LLA L, & » - 


THE POTENTILLA, or Shrubby Cinquefoil. 


747 


1. fruticodsa L. % Europe fig. 468. 74:7 
The Shrubby Potentilla, ov Cinquefoil. 


Varieties. % +» 
2 dahurica Ser. %& - 747 
P. dahurica Nestl. 
P. fruticdsa 8 Lehm. 
3 tenuiloba - 
P. fruticdsa 8 Nest. 
«+P. floribiinda Pursh. 
P. tenvifolia Schlechtend. 


2. gi Lodd, « Siberia fig. 470, 748 
‘he glabrous Potentilla. 
P. fruticdsa dlba Busch. 


fig. 469. 748 
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3. Salesovii Steph. « Siberia - 748 


Salesovius’s Potentilla. 


Sect. IV. Ro‘sem Dec. - 672. 748 


XI. ROSSA Tourn. & # ww Rk RO 
ee a - - 672. 748 


THE Rose TREE. 
Rhodéphora Neck. 
Rosier, Fr. 
Rosenstock, Ger. 
Roozxeboom, Dutch. 
Rosajo, \tal. 
Rosal, Spanish. 
Roseira, Portuguese. 


§ i. Ferdces Lindl. & - - 750 


1. féerox Lawr. & Caucasus fig. 471. 756 


The fiercely-prickled Rose. 
R. kamtschdatica Red. 
R. kamschitica B ferox Ser. 
R. echindta Dupont. 
Variety % S 
2 nitens Lindl, % 
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2. (f.) kamtschatica Vent, % Kamtschatka 


fig. 472. 750 
The Kamtschatka Rose. 


§ li. Bracteate. % - - 750 


bracteata Wendl. # China f. 473. 750 
The large-bracted Rose. 
Lord Macartney’s Rose. 
Varieties % = 
2 scabricatilis Lindl. % 
R.b. vera Lodd. % 
R. b. flore pleno Lodd. %# 


4. (b.) microphylla Roxb. % China 
fig. 474. 751 


= 
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The small-leafleted Rose. 
Hoi-tong-hong, Chinese. 


5. (b.) involuerata Roxb. a Nep. f.475. 751 


The involucred-corymbed Rose. 
R. Lindleyana Tratt. Ros. 
R. palustris Buchan. 


§ ili, Cinnamdmee Lindl. % w - 751 


6. licida Hhrh, & N. America f, 476. 752 
The shining-/eaved Rose. 
R. rubra lucida Rossig. 
Rose Turneps. 
Roster a Feuilles de Fréne, Fr. 


7. (1.) nitida WW. » Newfoundl. f. 477. 752 


The glossy-leaved Rose. 
R. Redutéa ruféscens Thory. 
The dwarf Labrador Rose. 


X\ 
8. (1.) Rapa Bosc. % N. Amer. f.4'78. 752 
The Turnip-fyuzted Rose. 
R. targida Pers. 
R. fravinifolia Dumont. 


9. Woddszi Lindl. % North America 753 


Woods’s Rose. 
. litea nigra Prony. 


10. frutetorum Bess. % WVolhynia ~- 758 
The Coppice Rose. 
11. carolina Z. % Carolina - - 753 


The Carolina Rose. 
virginiina Du Roi. 
palistris Marsh. 
corymbosa Ehrh. 
pennsylvdnica Michx. 
Hudsoniina Red. 
caroliniana Bigel. 


SPRERE 
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12. Lindléyz Spreng. % North America 753 


Lindley’s Carolina Rose. 
. léxa Lindl. 
R. carolina e Ait. 
R. carolina pimpinellifdlia Andr. 


13. parviflora Ehrh. ww N. Amer. f. 479, 753 
The small-flowered, or Pennsylvanian, Kose. 
R. himilis Marsh. 
R. caroliniana Michx. 
R. carolina y et 5 Aite 
Pennsylvanian Rose, Lawr. 
Variety - - 753 
2 fldre pléno Red. w fig. 479. 


14. fraxinifolia Bork. % North America 
fig. 480. 754 
The Ash-leaved Rose. 
R. virginiana Mill. Dict. 
R. blanda « Sol. MSS. 
R. corymbosa Bosc. 
R. alpina p Ait. 
R. alpina levis Red. 


Europe 
fig. 481. 


15. cimnamomea Besl. % 
754 


The Cinnamon-scented Rose. 
R. feecundissima Munch. 
R. majaits Herm. 
majalis Retz. % Sweden - - 754 


The May Rose. 
R. mitica F\. Dan. 
R. spinostssima Gorter. 
R. collincola Ehrh. 
R. cinnamdmea Eng. Bot. 


Dicksonidna Lindl. % Ireland 


Dickson’s Rose. 


taurica Bieb. % Tauria £ E 
The Taurian Rose. 


dahtrica Pall, % Dahuria - = 
The Dahurian Rose. 


§ iv. Pimpinellifolie Lindl. % » - 


alpina LZ. & S. Europe fig. 482. 


The Alpine Rose. __ 
R. rupéstris Crantz. 
R. monspeliaca Gouan. 
R. znérmis Mill. Dict. 
R. hybrida Vill. Dauph. 
R. lagenaria Vill. 
R. bzflora Krok. 


Varieties % - 
2 pyrendaica Lindl. % 
R. pyrendica Gouan. 
R. alpina Jacq. 
R. héapida Krok. 
R. turbindta Vill. Dauph. 
R. alpina 6 Dec. 
R. hispida ? 
R. alpina coronita Desv. 
3 pendulina Lindl. 3 
R. pendulina Ait. 
R. a. latifolia Ser. 
4 pimpinellifolia Lindl. 
R. glandulosa Bell. 
R. pygma*a Bieb. 
R. pyrendica @ Smith. 
5 lagenaria Ser. % 
6 sorbinélla Ser. % 
7 hispidélla Ser. 3% 
8 le‘vis Ser., not of Desv. or Red. % 
fig. 483. 
R. Sanguisérba majoris, &c. Dill. 
R. alpina glabra Desv. 
R. a. vulgaris Red. 
9 pyriformis Ser. % 
10 setdsa Ser. 
R. a. hircina Desv. 
11 globdsa Desv. % 
R. canina ambigua Desv. 
12 helleborina Ser. %& 
13 pilosula Ser. % 


16, 


17. 
18. 
19. 


vga 


20. 755 
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lvii 


: x Page 
14 turbindta Desv. % 
R. inérmis Delam., not of Ait. 
K. a. flére pleéno Godefroy. 
R, a. miltiplex Ser. 
R. mixta Tratt. 


suavis Willd. % ..... 


The sweet Rose. 


21 fig. 484. 756 


acicularis Lindl. % = - 756 


The needle-prickled Rose. 
R. alpina € aculedta Ser. 


lutéscens Pursh. % North America 
fig. 485. 756 


22. 


23. 


The yellow American Rose. 
R. hispida Curt. 


sulphtrea Ait, & Levant f. 486. 
The sulphur-coloured-flowered Rose. 

R. hemisphérica Herm. 

R. glaucophglla Ehrh. 

R. litea flore pléno Ray. 

R. lutea Brot. 

The double yellow Rose. 


24 756 
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25. spmosissima L. « Europe f. 487. 


The most spiny, ov Scotch, Rose. 
Varieties - - 


i 
«I 
nn 
~J 


hibérnica Smith. % Ireland 
The Irish Rose. 


26., 


27. oxyacantha Bieb. % Siberia - 


The sharp-prickled Rose.= 


28. sanguisorbifolia Don. % 


The Burnet-leaved Rose. 
R. spinostssima var. sanguisorbif dlia Lindl. 


R. spinostssima var. macrophilla Ser. 
grandiflora Lindl. % Siberia f. 488. 
The large-flowered Rose. 


R. pimpinellifilia Bieb. 


29. 


myriacantha Dec. w France f. 489. 


The myriad prickled Rose. 
R. parvifolia Pall. 
R. provincialis Bieb. 
R. spinostssima var. y myriacdntha Ser. 


30. 


involita Smith. « Hebrides - 758 


The involute-petaled Rose. 
R. nivalis Donn. 


revérsa Waldst. et Kit. % Hungary 758 
The reversed-prickled Rose. 


Sabini Woods. % Britain -— - 


Sabine’s Rose. 
R. Sabini ® Lindl. 


Donidna Woods. % Seotland = - 
Don’s Rose. 


§v. Centifolie Lindl. %¥ ww - 
damascéna Mill. % Syria f. 490. 


The Damascus, or Damask, Rose. 
R. bélgica Mill. Dict. 
R. calendarum Munch. 
R. bifera Poir. 
Rose a quatre Saisons, Fr. 


Varieties - = a 


3l. 


32; 


33. 


34. 


35. 
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36. centifolia Lin. & Caucasus f. 491. 760 
The hundred-petaled, Provence, or Cabbage Rose. 
R. provincialis Mill. Dict. 
R. polydnthos Rossig. 
R. caryophyllea Poir. 
R. unguiculdta Desf. 
R. varians Pohl. 


ly 


37. gallica L. & Europe 


38. pulchélla Willd, = 


111 


Varieties % - - 
1 provineialis Mill. % 
The Province, or Cabbage, Roses. 
2 muscosa Mill. % fig. 492. 
The Moss Roses. 
3 pomponia Dec. % 
The Pompone Roses. 
4 bipinnata Red. % 


The French Rose. 

R. ceniifolia Mill. Dict. 
. sylvatica Gater. 
. rubra Lam. 
. holosericea Rossig. 
. bélgica Brot. Fl. Lus. 
. blanda Brot. 
Rose de Provins, Fr. 
Essig Rose, Ger. 


Da 


Varieties % w - 
2 pumila Lindl. 
R. pimila L. 
R. vépens Munch. Hausy. 
R. hispida Munch. 
R. austriaca Crantz. 
R. olympica Donn. 
3 arvina Lindl. % 
R. arvina Krok. 


4 inapérta Ser, % 
The Vilmorin Rose. 


5 A’gatha Red. % 
The Agatha Rose. 


6 inérmis Ser. % 


7 parvifolia Ser. 
The Burgundy Rose. 
’ R. parvifolia Ehrh. 
R. burgundiaca Rossig. 
R. reménsis Desf. 


f. 494. 


The neat Rose. 


§ vi. Villdse. Eu - : 


Page 


fig. 493. 760 
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39. turbinata Ait. & Germany f. 495. 762 


40. villosa Z. % Europe” - 


The turbinate-calyzed, or Frankfort, Rose. 
R. campanuldta Ehrh. 
R. francofortidna Munch. 
R. francfurténsis Rossig. 
Varieties % - - 
1 francofurtana Ser. % 
The Frankfort Rose. 
R. turbindta Red. 
R. campanulita Ehrh. 
R. francofurtana Gmel. 
R. francofurténsis Desf. 
2 orbessanea Ser. %& 


The Orbessan Rose. 
R. orbessdnea Red. 


The villous-leaved Rose. 
R. mollis Sm. 
R. tomentosa 8 Lindl. 
R. heterophylla Woods in L. Trans. 
R. pulchélla Woods. 
R. pomifera Herm. 


Varieties % w Ee 
2 resinosa Lindl. w 


3 pomifera Desv. % 
R. hispida Poir. 
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42. 


43. 


44. 


46. 


47. 
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- 760 | 41. gracilis Woods. x Britain - - 


The slender Rose. 
R. villésa Smith. 


tomentosa Smith. % Europe - 
The tomentose, 07 woolly-leaved, Rose. 
R. villdsa Ehrh. 
R. mollissima Bork. 
R. dubia Wibel. 
R. villosa 8 Huds. 


Variety % - * 
2 scabritscula Sm. % 
R. fee’ tida Batard. 


Sherd4rdi Davies. & England - 


Sherard’s Rose. 
R. subglobvsa Sm. 
R. tomentidsa var. ¢ etn Woods. 


sylvéstris Lindl. % England - 


The Wood Rose. 
R. tomentosa sylvéstris Woods. 


mollis Led. % Caucasus - as 


The soft-leaved Rose. 
R. Ledebowrii Spreng. 


alba LZ. % Europe fig. 496. 
The common white Rose. 
R. usitatissima Gat. 
Variety - = = 


§ vii. Rubigindse Lindl. % # w - 


lutea Dodon. & Germany f. 497. 
The yellow Eglantine Rose. 

R. Eglantéria L. 

R. foe/tida Herm. 

R. chlorophylia Ehrh. 

R. cévea Rossig. 


Varieties % = é 
2 subribra Red. % 


3 punicea Lindl. % f. 498. 
R. punicea Mill. Dict. 
R. cennamomea Roth. 
R. litea bicolor Jacq. 
R. Eglantéria punicea Red. 
R. Eglantéria bicolor Dec. 
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764 


764 


764 
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48. rubigindsa LZ. & Europe f. 499. 765 


The rusty-/eaved Rose, Sweet Briar, or Eglan- 


49. 


tine. 
R. suavifolia Light. 
R. Eglantéria Mill. Dict. 
R. agréstis Savi. 
‘R. rubiginosa parviflora Rau. 
Varieties % # 4 a 
2 Vaillanté@na Red. % 
3 rotundifolia Lindl. % 
4 aculeatissima Dup. 3 
5 nemoralis Red. X 
6 umbellata Lind. % 
R. tenuiglandulosa Mer. 


R. r. Eglantéria cymdsa Woods. 
R. sempervirens Roth. 


7 pubera Ser. % ~ 
8 grandifldra Lindl. 
9 major Ser. % - 
10 spinulifdlia Ser. % 

ll flexudsa Lindl. %& ° 
12 parvifolia Lindl. % 
Garden Varieties. 


suaveolens Pursh. % N. America 


765 


766 


Thesweet-scented Rose, American Sweet Briar, or Eglantine. 
R. rubigindsa and R. Eglanteéria of the Americans. 


50. 


Si. 


52 


53 


54. 


56. 


57 


CONTENTS. lix 
at ne Page : Page 
micrantha Sm. % Britain - ~- 766 16 ambigua Desv. & - - 768 
The small-flowered Rose, or Sweet Briar. R. malmundiarénsis Lejeune. 
R, rubigindsa 8 micrdntha Lindl. 17 squarrosa ye m pe - 768 
Ue ; R. canina @ Dict. Fl. Taur. 
sépium Thuil. % Europe - 766 “a8 : : 
The Hedge Rose, or Briar. 18 rubiflora Ser. % - 768 
R. helvetica and y 
* ere 58. Forsteri Sm. % Europe - 768 
R. agréstis Savi. Forster’s Dog Rose. 
R. biserrata, R. macrocérpa, and R. stipuliris Mer. R. collina 8 et y Woods. 
ibérica Stev. % Iberia - - 766 | 59, dumetorum Thuill. % Europe - 768 
The Iberian Rose. The Thicket Dog Rose. 
atin! A ps ri ne eee Bast. 
glutindsa Sm. « Levant - - 766 S Sisteidiia Beak: 
The clammy Rose, or Briar. 5 lat voaey Ge 
a be eda ae Bed. “ 
eee 60. bractéscens Woods. &% England - 769 
aie . Th Dog Rose. 
Klikii Begs. & Tauria_ - - 766 saesiarih sak = p= 
te anaes mae 61. sarmentacea Swartz. % Europe - 769 
R. floribiinda Stev. The sarmentaceous i Ad 
R. balsimea Bess. R. glaucophylla Winch. 
R. canina Roth. 
Montezuma’s Rose, or Briar. The grey Dog Rose. 
7 posi pubsscons ae 
Bs ? - canina § cesia Lindl. 
§ viii. Canine Lindl. % #2 BR 767 
7 . y e . 
caucdsica Pall. % Caucas. f. 500. 767 | © Borren Woods. , Britain ma 
A orrer’s Dog Rose. 
The Caucasian Dog Rose. R. dumetérum Sm. 
R. deucdntha Bieb. R. rubigindsa 8 Lindl. 
Pi, scefum Borkh... not of Thuill 
x . e ba . 
canina L.% Europe - — - 767 R.afins Rau. 
The common Dog Rose. R. uncinélia § Besser. 
R. dumalis Bechst. Le : 
- Loe ar ecg Bat. 64. rubrifolia Vill, % S. Europe f.503. 769 
- glauca Lo\s. The red-leaved Dog Rose. 
R. arvénsis Schrank. R. multe Hee 
R. glaucéscens and R. nitens Mer. R. rubicunda Hall. 
R. teneriffénsis Donn. R. livida Andr. 
R. senticdsa Achar. R. cinnamémea y rubrifolia Red. 
Varieties. % . Varieties, % + - 769 
2 surculosa Woods. % - 767 2 uispidula: Ser ie 
x . cinnamomea glarica Desf. 
3 nuda Woods, % - - 767 3 Redoutéa Ser. % 
mea pe indl. % f. ; 4 inérmis Ser. 3 
4 EE Slee dat £.501, 502. 767 5 pinnatifida Ser. 
a. aaa rete at R. r. germtnibus-ovatis and R. montana ger- 
5 xgyptiaca Lindl. % - = OL minibus gldbris Schlech. 
Re indice Forsk. R. canina globdsa Desv. 
€/burboniana Bae - 767 | 65, indica L. # China fig. 504. 770 
7 ci ene we = - 768 The Indian, or irene —— Rose. 
. nitens Desv. R. sinica L. Syst. Veg. 
8 obtusifolia Desv. % - - 768 R. semperflorens cdrnea Rossig. 


R. obtusifolia Desv. 
R. leucdntha Lois. 
9 glaucéscens Desv. % - 
R. glaucéscens Desv. 
R. canina glatica Desv. 
10 Schottidna Ser. % = 
R. glatica Schott. 
11 pilosidscula Desv. % a 
R. humilis Bess. 
R. nitidula Bess. 
R. fricdlanderidna Bess. 
R. collina Rau. 
12 fastigiata Desv. % ~ 
R. fastigidta Bast. 
R. stylisa 8 Desv. 
13 hispida Desv. % - 768 
R. canina var. lanceolata, grandi- 
dentdta, and ovoiddlis Desv. 
R. andegavénsis Bast. 
R. sempervirens Bast., not of L. 
14 microcarpa Desv. % - 768 


15 Meratiana Ser. % - - 768 
? R. biserrdta Mer. 


768 


768 
768 


768 


R. indica chinénsis semipléna Ser. 

R. reclinata flore submultiplict Red. 

The monthly Rose, the blush China Rose, 
the Tea-scented Rose. 


Varieties % - - 770 
2 Noisettzdna Ser. # f. 505. 
The Noisette Rose. 


Subvarieties. 
purpurea Red. 
nivea Hort. 
Smithz Hort. * 


3 odoratissima Lindl. # f. 506. 


The sweetest, ov Tea, scented China 
Rose. 
R. odoratissima Swt. 
R. indica fragrans Red. 
4 longifolia Lindl. # f. 507. 771 
R. longifolia Willd. 
R. ser Gas var. 7. N. Du 


he salicifolia Hort. 
5 pumila Lindl. % 
6 caryophyllea Red. # 
f 2 


Ix 


Page 
7 pannosa Red. # 
8 cruénta Red. # 
9 Fraseridna Hort. Brit. # 
10 riga Lindl. & 


11 ochroletica Bot. Reg. # 
The yellow China Rose. 


66. semperflorens Curt. # China f.508. 771 
The ever-flowering China Rose. 
R. diversifilia Vent. 
R. bengalénsis Pers. 
R. indica Red. 


67. Lawrencedna Swt. 2 China f. 509. 772 


Miss Lawrence’s China Rose. 
. semper florens minima Sims. 
R. indica var. a acuminata Red. 
R. indica Lawrenceana Red. 


§ ix. Systyle Lindl. 2 & RI &@ «2% 772 
68. systyla Bat. k « France - - 772 


The connate-styled Rose. 
R. collina Sm. 
R. stylésa Desv. 
R. brevistyla Dec. Fl. Fr. 
R. bibracteata Dec. 
R. systyla a ovata Lindl. 


69. arvénsisHuds. & « Britain f. 510. 772 


The Field Rose. 
R. sylvéstris Hem. 
R. scdndens Mcench. 
R. herpérhodon Ehrh. Beitr. 
R. Halleri Krok. 
R. fuisca Meench. 
R. sérpens Ehrh. Arbor. 
R. sempervirens Rossig. 
R. vépens Gmel. 
R. rdmpans Reyn. 


Varieties BR x - 
2 ayreshirea Ser. & x 


R. capreoldta Neill. 
3 hybrida Lindl. & x 
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70. (a.) sempervirens L.g % S. Europe 


fig. 511. 773 
The evergreen (Field) Rose. 
R. sciindens Mill. Dict. 
R. baledrica Desf. 
R. atrovirens Viv. 
R. sempervirens globosa Red. 
R. sempervirens var. « scandens Dec. 


Varieties RA K%% -= - 773 
2 Russeilidna & ~« 
3 Clarei Bot. Reg. & x 

The Rose Clare. 
4 Leschenaultidna Red. & 2. 


71. multiflora Thund. k Japan f. 512. 773 
The many-flowered Rose. 
R. fldva Donn. 
R. florida Poir. 
R. diffisa Roxb. 


Varieties - - 774 


2 Grevillei Hort. & J f.513. 
R. Roabirghii Hort. 
Vie platyphglla Red. 

3 Russellidna £ 


4 Boursailt? Hort. & —J 
72. Brunoniz Lindl, 28 x Nepal 


Brown’s Rose. 
R. Bréwnii Spreng. 
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73. moschata Mill. & *« Barbary 
fig. 514. 775 


The Musk Rose. 
R. opsostémma Ehrh. 
R. glandulifera Roxb. 


Varieties R - 


2 flore pléno G. Don. & 
3 nivea Lindl. & fig. 515. 


R. nivea Dupont, not of Dec. 
R. m. ? var. rosea Ser. 
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North America 
fig. 516. 776 


74. rubifolia R. Br. & 


The Bramble-leaved Rose. 


Variety = = = 776 
3 fenestralis Lindl. 
R. fenestrdta. 
§ x. Banksiane Lindl. 8 - - 776 
75. sinica Azt. & China f. bb70°776 


The trifoliate-leaved China Rose. 
R. trifoliata Bosc. 
R. ternata Poir. 
R. cherokeénsis Donn. 
R. nivea Dec. 


76 Banksie R. Br. & 
Lady Banks’s Rose. 
R. Banksiana Abel. 
R. inérmis Roxb. ? 


Variety B - - 
2 litea Lindl. & fig. 519. 


77. microcarpa Lindl. , China f. 520. 
The small-fruited Rose. 
R. cymosa Tratt. 


China f. 518. 777 
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App. i. Hardy Species of the Genus Rosa» 
not yet introduced. - - 778 
§ i. Feroces. - - 778 
R. rugdsa Thunb. 
§ ii. Bractedte. . - 778 
R. Lyéllii Lindl. 
§ iii. Cémmamdmee. - - 778 
R. laxa Retz. 
R. kosingiana Bess. 
R, songarica Bunge. 
R. aristata Lapey. 
R. macrophylla. fig. 521. 
§iv. Pimpinellifilia. - - 778 
R. Candolledna Don’s Mill. 
R. rubélia Lindl. 
R. péndula Roth. 
R, alpina Pall. 
R. poliphylla Willd. 
R. alpina var. rubélla Ser. 
R. Candolleana péndula Red. 
R. Candolleana élegans Thor. 
R. flava Wicks. 
R, viminea Lindl. 
R. Webbidna Wall. 
R. reclinata Red. 
§v. Centifilie. - - 778 
R. pygmee'a Bieb. 
R. rae Ihylla Willd. 
R. Fescunae Waits. 
? R. damascéna var. 
§ vi. Villise. - - 778 


R. hispida Poir. 
. villosa var. pomifera Desv. 
R. terebinthacea Bess. 
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ii. Rubiginose. - - 778 
CES EUS Sect. V. Pome Lindl. - 672. 813 


montana Vill. 
uncinélla Bess. 
caryophyllacea Bess. 
inodora Fries. 
cuspidata Bieb. 
agréstis Swartz 
seudo-rubiginosa Lejeune. 
aUiieaiuruina Bess. 
dimorpha Bess. 
Willdenovii Spreng. 
R. microphylla Willd. 
R. arenaria Bieb. 
floribunda Bess. 
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§ villi. Canine. ~ - 778 


ciliato-pétala Bess. 
Gmelini Bunge. 

R. canina Sevres. 
collina Jacq. 
baltica Roth. 
Jundzillii Begs. 
turbinélla Swartz. 
yvendsa Swartz. 
corifolia Fries. 
saxatile Stev. 
sericea Lindl. fig. 522 
atropurpurea Brot. 
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§ix. Sgstyle. - - 779 


R. moschata nepalénsis. fig. 523. 


? R. Brunonii var. nepalénsis Bot. Reg. 
R. evratina Rose. 


$x. Banksiane. - - 779 


R. hgstrix Lindl. fig. 524. 


App. ii. Half-hardy Species of the Genus 


Rosa, not yet introduced. - 779 
§iv. Pimpinellifiliea. - = 479 
R. nankinénsis Lour. 
§ viii. Canine. - - 779 
R. pseudo-indica Lindl. 
§ x. Banksiane. 5 - 779 


R. recirva Rozb. 
R. triphylla Roxb. 
? R. microcdérpa. 
? R. sfnica var. 
R. fragarizeflora Ser. 
R. amygdalifolia Ser. 


App. ili. Uncertain Species of Rosa. 779 


App. iv. A practical Arrangement of Roses 
in actual Cultivation in the Nursery of 
Messrs. Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth, 
Hertfordshire. - - - 779 


XII. LO‘WEA Lindl. »# I - - 812 


Tue Lowes. 
Rosa sp. Pall. 


1. berberifolia Lindl. «»— Persia 
fix. 594. 813 


The Berberry-leaved Lowea. 
Rosa simplicifolia Sal. 
Rosa berberifola Pall. 
Varieties w —1 - 
1 glabra Ser. « — 
2 velutina Ser. «+ —I 
3 Redoutedna Ser. « —1 


R. berberifolia Red. 
R. simplicifolia Sal. 


- 813 


XII. CRATAGUS Lindl. *% %U 
1%! fi. 672. 813 


Tue THORN. 
Crategus and Méspilus sp. L. and 
others. 
Néflier, Alisier, Aubépine, Fr. 
Doorn, Uxbeer, Mispel, Ger. 
Doorn, Dutch. 
Spino, Ital. 
Espino, Span. 


§i. Coccinee. ¥ - - 816 


1. coccinea L. ¥ North America pl. 119. 
fig. 564. in p. 851. - - 816 
The scarlet-fruzted Thorn. 
C. estivalis Booth. 
Méspilus estivdlis Walt. 
Méspilus coccinea Mill. 
Thornless American Azarole. 
Néflier écarlate, Fr. 
Scharlachrothe Mispel, Ger. 


Varieties ¥ - vi) = S86 


2 corallina ¥ f. 565. in p 852. 

C. cordllina Lodd. 

C. pyriformis of some collections. 
3 indentata *¥ f. 566. in p. 852. 

C. indentata Lodd. 
4 maxima Lodd. ¥ 


C. c. spindsa Godefroy. 
C. ? flabellata Hort. 


2. glandulosa W, *¥ North America 


pl. 120. fig. 567. in p.853. — -817 
The glandular Thorn. 
? C. sanguinea Pall. 
? Méspilus rotundifolia Ehrh. 
Pyrus glandulosa Meench. 
C. rotundifolia Booth. 
Varieties * - - 818 


2 succulénta Fisch. ¥ 
Méspzlus succulénta Booth. 
8 subvillosa ¥ f. 550., and f. 568. 
in p. 853. 
C. subvilldsa Fisch. 


§ii. Punctdte. ¢ - - 818 


3. punctata Ait. ¥ North America pl. 124. 
fig. 569, 570. in p. 854. - 818 
The dotted-frazted Thorn. 
C. Cris-galli Du Roi. 
Méspilus cunetfolia Ehrh. 
Méspilus punctata Link. 
Méspilus cérnifolia Lam. 


Varieties ¥ - - 818 

1 rubra Pursh ¥ fig. 569. in 854. 

C. edilis Ronalds. 
2 rubra stricta Hort. ¥ 

C. p. stricta Ronalds. 
3 atrea Pursh € fig. 570. in 

p- 854. 

C. p. fidva Hort. 

C. déicis Ronalds. 

C. edulis Lodd. 

C. pentigyna fidva Godefroy. 
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4. pyrifolia Ait. ¥ North America pl. 122. $v. Nigre. ¥ - - 822 


fig. 571. in p, 854. - - 819 

The Pear-tree-leaved Thorn. = 

C. leucophle*os (white-barked) Mcench. 

C. radiata Lodd. 

C. tomentisa Du Roi. 

Méspilus latifolia Lam. 

Méspilus Calpodéndron Ehrh, 

Méspilus pyrifolia Link. 

Méspilus cornifolia Poir. 

C. latifolia Ronalds. 

C. cornifolia Booth. 


§ iii. Macracanthe. * - - 819 


5. macracantha Lodd. * North America 


pl. 123. fig. 572. in p. 855. - 819 
The long-spined Thorn. 
Variety ¥ - - 819 


2 minor *¥ fig. 573. inp. 855. 819 


§iv. Cris-galli. ¥ % - - 820 


6. Cris-galli Z. * North America 
pl. 124, 125. fig. 574. in p. 856, 820 


The Cock’s-spur Thorn. 
C. lucida Wang. 
C. cuneifilia Lodd. 
Méspilus lucida Khrh. 
Méspilus Crus-gdlli Poir. 
Méspilus hyemalis Walt. 
Méspilus cunezfolia Meench. 
Glanzende Mispel, Ger. 


Varieties. ¥ % 


2 spléndens Dec. ¥ fig. 575. in 


p- 856. - - 820 
C. arbutifolia and C. spléndens 
Lodd 


3 pyracanthifolia Dee: pl.126, 


fig. 580. in p. 856. - 820 
C. pyracanthifolia Lodd. 
Méspilus luctda Dunn. 


4 salicifolia Dec. ¥ pl. 127. f£.551, 
552, 553., and fig. 578. in 
p. 856. eee 
C. salicifilia. 
5 linearis Dec. ¥ 
p- 856. . 


Méspilus linearis Desf. 
C. linearis Lodd. 


6 nana Dec. & - fig. 552. 821 
Méspilus nana Dun. 


7. (C.) ovalifolia Horn. * N. America 


pl. 128. fig. 579. in p. 856. - 821 
The oval-leaved Thorn. 
C. elliptica Lodd. 
C. Crus-galli ovalifolia Bot. Reg. 


fig. 577. in 
- 821 


8. (C.) prunifolia Bosc. ¥ N. America 


pl. 129. fig. 576. in p. 856. - 821 
The Plum-leaved Thorn. 
Méspilus prunitfolia Poir. 
C. carolinidana Lodd. 
Variety ¥ ~ - 821 


2 ingéstria ¥ 
C. ingéstria Lodd. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


13. 


. apiifolia Miche. ¥ 


nigra Waldst. et Kit. * Hungary 
pl. 130. fig. 581. in p. 857. - 822 


The black-frzted Thorn. 


Méspilus nigra Willd. 
C. carpatica Lodd. 


purpurea Bose, 2 -.. ccccampaleone 
fig. 582.in p. 857. - - 822 
The purple-b;anched Thorn. 
C. sanguinea Hort. 
Variety ¥ - - - 823 


2 altaica ¥ f. 583. in p. 858. 


§ vi. Douglasii. ¥ - - 823 


Douglasi Lindl. North America 


pl. 132. fig. 584. in p. 858. - 823 
Douglas’s Thorn. 
C. punctata var. brevispina Douglas. 


§ vil. Flava. - - 8293 


. flava Ait. North America pl. 133. 


fig. 585. in p. 859. - 


The yellow-frwzted Thorn. 
C. glanduldsa Michx., not of Walt. 
Mespilus Michaiizii Pers. 
C. carolinidna Poir 
C. flavissima Hort. 
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(f.) lobata Bose. ¥ ..... fig. 544., 
and fig. 586. in p. 859. - 824 


The lobed-/eaved Thorn. 
Méspilus lobdta Poir. 
C. lutea Hort. 


. trilobata Lodd. * Wybrid fig. 587. 


in p. 860. : Loe ee 
The three-lobed-deaved Thorn. 
C. spinosissima Lee. 


North America 


pl. 134. fig. 589. in p.860. - 824 
The Parsley-leaved Thorn. 
C. Oxyacdntha Walt. 
C. apifolia major Lodd. 
Variety * - - - 825 


2 minor ¥ f. 588. in p. 860. 825 


§ ix. Microcarpe. ¥ - - 825 


. cordata Mill. ¥ N. America pl. 135. 


fig. 590. in p. 861. - 
The heart-shaped-/eaved Thorn. 
C. populifolia Walt. 
Méspilus acertfolia Poir. 
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. spathulata /iot, ¥ North America 


pl. 136. fig. 591. in p. 861. 
The Spleen i Thorn, 
. microcarpa Lindl. 


- 825 
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§x. Azaroli. ¥  - - 826 
18. Azarolus L. * France pl. 137. 
fic. 592. in p. 862. - - 826 


The Azarole Thorn. 
we Azarolus Scop. 
éspilus Azardlus All. 
E'pine d’ Espagne, Néflier de Naples, Pom- 
mettes d deux Closes, Fr. 
Varieties ¥ - - - 826 
1 With the leaves hairy beneath. ¥ 
Méspilus Aronia. . 
2 With large deep red fruit. ¥ 
3 With yellowish white fruit. ¥ 
4 With long fruit of a whitish 
yellow. ¥ 
5 With double flowers. ¥ 
6 The white Azarole of Italy. ¥ 


19. (A.) maroccana Pers. Morocco 


pl. 138. fig. 594. in p. 862. - 827 
The Morocco Thorn. 
? C. matra L. 


20. Aronia Bosc. ¥ Levant pl. 139. 


fig. 593. in p. 862. 827 
The Aronia Thorn. 
Méspilus Aronia Willd. Enum. 
C. Azardlus B Willd. sp. 


21. orientalis Bosc. £ South Europe 


pl. 140. fig. 595.in p. 863. 827 
The Eastern Thorn. 
Méspilus orientalis Poir. 
C. odoratissima Bot. Rep. 


Variety ¥ - - 828 
2 sanguinea ¥ f.596.in p.863. 828 
C. tanacetifolia 2 taiirica Dec. 


C. sanguinea Schrader. 
C. ortentdlis Lindl. 


22. tanacetifolia Pers. Greece pl. 141. 


fig. 597. in p. 863. - - 828 
The Tansy-leaved Thorn. 
Méspilus tanacetifolia Poir. 
Méspilus pinndia Dum. 
? Méspdlus Celsiana Dum. 


Varieties *¢ - - 828 
2 glabra Lodd. ¥ pl. 142. f. 598. 
in p. 863. 
3 Leedna ¥ pil. 143. f. 599. in 
p. 864. 


Lee’s Seedling, Hort. 
C. incisa Lee. 


§ xi. Heterophylla. ¥ - - 829 


23. heterophylla Mlugge ¥ ..... pl. 144. 
fic. 600. in p.864. - - = 829 


The various-leaved Thorn. 
C. neapolitina Hort. 
Méspilus constantinopolitana Godefroy. 


§ xii. Oxyacanthe. ¥ - 829 


24, Oxyacantha ZL. * Europe pl. 145, 
146. fig. 602. in p.865. - 829 


The sharp-thorned Cratzgus, or common Haw- 
thorn. 
The Pyracantha of the Greeks, 
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Méspilus Oxyacdntha Gertn. ? 
E’pine blanche, Noble E'pine, Bois de Mat, 

Scuellier Aubépine, Néflier Aubépine, Fr. 
Hagedorn, Gemeiner Weissdorn, Ger. 
Hagetoon, Dan. 
Hagetorn, Swed. 
Bianco-spino, Ital. 
Espino blanco, Span. 
hos Thorn, May Bush, Quick, Quickset, 

ay. 


Varieties. ¥ 


2 obtusata Dec. ¥ pl. 147. f. 601. 


in p. 864. - - 830 
Méspilus Oxyacdntha integrifolia 
Wallr. 


C. Oxyacanthoides Thuill. 
C. Oxyacdntha F\. Dan. 
d The French Hawthorn. 
8 sibirica ¥ fig. 555. - 830 
C. sibirica Lodd. 
C. monégyna L. 


4 transylvanica Hort. *  - 830 
5 quercifolia Booth. *  f. 603. in 
p. 866. a - 830 
6 laciniata ¥__ pl. 148. f. 663. in 
p. 865. z - 830 

C. laciniata Lodd. 
7 pteridifolia * fig. 604. in 
p. 865. - S PubeeE 


C. pterifolia Lodd. 
C. pectinata Hort. 


8 eriocarpa Lindl. € pl. 149. 
fig. 607. in p. 865. - 831 

C. ertocdrpa Lodd. 
9 purpurea Penny *  f. 611. in 


p: 866. _ $31 
10 Oliveridna ¥_ pl. 150. f. 606. 
in p. 865. - - 831 


C. Oliveriana Bosc. 
C. Olivéria Lodd. 
C. orientalis Lodd. 
11 melanocarpa ¥ pl. 151. f. 605. 


in p. 865. - - 831 
C. fissa Lee. 
C. Oxyacantha platyphglia Lodd. 
C. platyphglla Lindl. 
12 aurea Hort. *° fig. 610. in 


p- 866. » - 831 
C. flava Hort. 

13 aurantiaca Booth. ¥ - 831 

14 leucocérpa ¥ - - 831 

15 multiplex Hort. ¥_ f. 609. in 
ps BEG - 832 


C. O. flore pléno Hort. 
16 rosea Hort. ¥ fig. 612. in 


p- 866. - - - 832 
E’pinier Marron, Fr. 
17 punicea Lodd. ¥ =, 5 Bae 


C. O. résea supérba Hort. 
18 punicea flore pleno Hort. ¥ 832 
19 foliis atreis Lodd. *¥ - 832 
20 foliis argénteis Hort. * - 832 
21 stricta Lodd. ¥ pil. 152. 832 

C. O. rigida Ronalds. 
22 Celsiana Hort. ¥ - - 832 
23 péndula Lodd. * ~ - 832 
24 regine Hort. 

pl. 153. fig. 556. 832 
Queen Mary’s Thorn. 
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25 pre‘cox Hort. ¥ - - 833 
The early-flowering, or Glastonbury, 
Thorn. 
26 monégyna ¥ - - 834 
C. mondgyna Jacq. 


27 apétala Lodd. ¥~ - 
28 licida ¥ - ae 
29 capitata Smith of Ayr. ¥ - 
30 flexudsa Smith of Ayr. ¥ 


- 834 
834 
834 
835 


§ xiii. Parvifolie. ¥ - - 841 


25. parvifolia Ait. | North America 
f.557., and f. 614. in p. 867. - 841 


The small-leaved Thorn. 
Méspilus axillaris Pers. 
Méspilus tomentosa Poir. 
Méspilus xanthocarpos L. 
Méspilus parvifolia Wats. 
C. tomentosa L. 

C. unifléra Du Roi. Bik 

C. viridis, C. axilldris, C. betulifolia, 
C. flérida, and C. linearis Lodd. 

Gooseberry-leaved Thorn. 


Varieties % - - 842 
2 florida & fig. 558., and fig. 613 
in p. 867. 
C. flérida Lodd. 
3 grossulariefolia % fig. 559., and 


fig. 616. in p. 867. 


26. virginica Lodd. % Virginia fig. 560., 


and fig.615.in p.867, - - 842 
The Virginian Thorn. 
C. virginiuna Hort. 
- 843 


§ xiv. Mexicana. 2 —} - 


27. mexicana Moc. et Sesse.2 —! Mexico 


pl. 154. fig. 617. in p.867. - 843 
The Mexican Thorn. 
C. stipulacea Lodd. 
- 844 


§ xv. Pyracantha, #% # | 


28. Pyracantha Pers. # South Europe 
fig. 561. 844 
The fiery Thorn, or Pyracantha. 
Méspilus Pyracantha L. 
Evergreen Thorn. 
Buisson ardent, Fr. 
Immergriine Mispel, Ger. 


Variety #* —l 2 


2 crenulata # —J 
C. crenulita Roxb. MSS. 
Méspilus crenuldta D. Don. 


- 844 


§ xvi. Glaica. 2 - - 844 


29. glatca Wall. 2 Nepal f.562, 563. 844 


The glaucous-leaved evergreen Thorn. 


App. i. Synopsis of the Species of Crate‘gus 
growing, in 1836, in the Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, - . - 845 
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App. ii. Additional Species of Crate‘gus. 848 


§ i. Leaves toothed, or nearly entire, never regularly 
lobed. ¥ - - 848 

C. subspinosa Dec. 

éspilus subspindsa Vent. 

prunellefolia Bosc. ¥f 

latifolia Pers. 

flexudsa Potr. 

alpina Mill. Dict. 4¢ 

lutea Poir. 

pauciflora Pers. 

unilateralis Pers. 

lucida Mill. Dict. ¥ 


ageesasaaga 


§ ii. Leaves variously lobed, or cut. ¥~ - 848 


turbinata Pursh. 
pentagyna Waldst. et Kit. 
kyrtodstyla Fing. 
laciniata Dec. 
levigata Dec. 

Mespilus levigata Poir. 
Poirettiana Dec. 

Meéspilus linearis Poir. 
pectinata Bosc. 
trifoliata Bosc. 
quinquelobata Bosc. 
odorata Bosc. 
obovata Bosc. 
flavéscens Bosc. 


flabellata Bosc. 7 
C. lucida latifolia Boll. Cat. *¢ 
C. lucida média Boll. Cat, 4 


App. ili. Alphabetical List of Sorts of Cra- 
te gus in the Arboretum of Messrs. Loddiges, 
as given in their Catalogue, 16th ed., 1836; 
with some Additions, taken from the Names 
placed against Plants in their Nursery, but 
not inthe Catalogue ; referred to the Species 
and Varieties of Crate‘gus as given in this 
Work. - - - - 848 


App. iv. Alphabetical List of the Species and 
Varieties of Crate‘gus described in the 
Arboretum Britannicum, with the Names 
which are appended to the Specimen Plants 
of these Sorts in the Arboretum of Messrs. 


Loddiges - . - - 849 
XIV. PHOTINIA Lindl. Pel 2 
673. 868 


THE PHOTINIA. 
Crate‘gus sp. L. 
1. serrulata Lindl. —4 Japan 
pl. 155. 868 


The serrulated-deaved Photinia. 
Crate‘gus glibra Thunb. 
Strausve*sia Lindl. 


2. arbutifolia Lindl. 2% 4 California 
fig.619. $68 


The Arbutus-leaved Photinia. 


Crategus arbutifilia Ait. - - 868 
3. integrifolia Lindl, 2 Nepal - 869 
The entire leaved Photinia. 
Pyrus integérrima Wall. 
4, dubia Lind/, Ut Nepal - - 869 


The doubtful Photinia. 
Méspilus bengalénsis Roxb. 
Méspilus tinctdria D. Don. 
Crate yus Shicdla Ham. MSS. 
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App. i. Species of Photinia not yet intro- | App. i. Species of Cotoneaster not yet intro- 
pp p y pp P y 
duced. = - 869 duced. - - 873 
P. bengalénsis Wail. C. bacillaris Wall 
P. Siebéldé? Don’s Mill. os 
aa _Meéspilus Stebdldii Blum. 
Ss XVI. AMELA’NCHIER Med. * 
P, villdésa Dec. 673. 874 
Crate‘gus villdsa Thunb. Tue AMELANCHIER. 
Méspilus L. 
XV. COTONEA’/STER Med. ¥ 2 & # Pyrus W. 


673. 869 


THE COTONEASTER. 
Mespilus sp. L. 


§ i. Leaves deciduous. Shrubs, % - 870 
1. vulgaris Lindi. & Europe f. 620. 870 


The common Cotoneaster. 
Meéspilus Cotoneaster L. 
Néflier cotonneux, Fr. 
Quitien Mispel, Ger. 
Varieties % = - 
1 erythrocarpa Led. % 
2 melanocarpa Led. % 


3 depréssa Fries. % 


- 870 


2. (v.) tomentosa Lind/. % Switzer. 870 
The tomentose, 07 woolly, Cotoneaster. 
Méspilus tomentosa Willd., not of Lam. 
Méspilus ertocdrpa Dec. 
3. (v.) laxiflora Jacq. %  .... 
fig. 621, 


The loose-flowered Cotoneaster. 


§ ii. 


622. 870 


Subevergreen or deciduous. Tall Shrubs, 
or low Trees. * & - - 871 


4, frigida Wall. 2 Nepal pil. 156. 871 


The frigid Cotoneaster. 
Pyrus Nissia Ham. 


5. (f.) affinis Lindl. 2 Nepal 


pl. 157. 871 


The related (to C. frigida) Cotoneaster. 
Meéspilus integérrima Ham. MSS. 


Nepal 
pl. 158. 872 


The acuminated-Zeaved Cotoneaster. 
Méspilus acuminata Lodd. 


7. nummularia Lindl. ¥ Nepal pl.159. 872 


The money-like-Jeaved Cotoneaster. 


6. acuminata Lindl. * 2 


§ iii. Leaves evergreen, leathery. Low Shrubs, 
with prostrate Branches ; Trailers, but not 
properly Creepers. #% - - - 872 


8. rotundifolia Wall. *# Nepal 
fic. 623, 624. 872 


The round-leaved Cotoneaster. 
C. microphijlia 8 Uva-uirst Lindl. 
The Bear-berry-leaved Nepal Cotoneaster. 


9. (r.) microphylla Wall, *# Nepal 
- : fig. 625. 873 


The small.leaved Cotoneaster. 


10. (r.) duxifolia Wall. # Nepal 


The Box-leaved Cotoneaster. 
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Aronia Pers. 
Crate*gus Lam. 
Sdérbus Crantz. 


1. vulgaris Wench. ¥ Europe f. 626. 874 
The common Amelanchier. 
Méspilus Amelanchier L. 
Pyrus Amelanchier Wild. 
Aronia rotundifolia Pers. 
Crate.gus rotundifolia Lam. 
Sérbus Amelanchier Crantz. 
Alister Amelanchier, Amelanchier des Bots, 
Neéjflier a Feuilles rondes, Fr. 
Felsenbirne, Ger. 


2. (v.) Botryapium Dec.  N. America 
pl. 160, 161. fig. 627, 628. 874 


The Grape-Pear, or Snowy-blossomed, Ame- 
lanchier. 
Méspilus canadénsis L. 
Méspilus arborea Michx. 
Crate‘gus racemosa Lam. 
Pyrus Botrydpium Pers. 
The Canadian Medlar, Snowy Mespilus, 
June Berry, Wild Pear Tree. 
Alisier de Choisy, Alister a Grappes, Fr. 
Traubenbirne, Ger. 


3. (v.) sanguinea Dec. * North America 
fig. 630, 631. 875 


The blood-coloured Amelanchier. 
Pyrus sanguinea Pursh. 
Aronia sanguinea Nutt. 
Méspilus canadénsis y rotundifolia Michx . 


4, (v.) ovalis Dec. North America 
fig. 632. 876 


The oval-/eaved Amelanchier. 
Crate‘gus spicata Lam. 
Méspilus Amelanchier Walt. 
A. parviflora Doug. MSS. 
Méspilus canadénsis var. « ovilis Michx. 
Pyrus ovdlis Willd. 
Aronia ovdlis Pers. 
Amelanchier du Canada, Alisier a E'pi, 


rs 
fundbliatirige Birne, Ger. 


Variety ¥ - a 


2 subcordata Dec. *¥ 


Aronia subcorddta Raf. 
Malus microcdrpa Raf. 


3 semi-integrifolia Hook. ¥ 


5. (v.) florida Lindl. % North America 
fig. 633, 634. 876 

The flowery Amelanchier. 
Variety - = 

2 parvifolia ¥ 
A. parvifolia Hort. Soc. Gard. 


XVII. ME’SPILUS Lindl. * 673.877 


THe MEDLAR. 
Méspilus sp. of Lin. and others. 
Mespiléphora sp. Neck. 


gs 
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1. germanica Z. * Europe pl. 162. 877] 4. 


The German, or common, Medlar. 

Varieties = - 

] sylvéstris Mill. Dict. ¥ 

2 stricta Dec. ¥ 

3 diffisa Dec. ¥ 
Cultivated Varieties. 

1. Blake’s large-fruited Medlar. 

2. Dutch Medlar. 

3. Nottingham, or common, Med- 

lar. 
4. The stoneless Medlar. 


2. Smithz Dec. ¥ ..... pl. 163. 878 
Smith’s Medlar. 
M. grandiflora Sm. 
M. lobdta Poir. 


XVIII. PY‘RUS Lindl.  & 673. 879 


THE PEAR TREE. 
Pyrus, Malus, and Sérbus, Tourn. 
Pyrus and Sérbus L. 
Pyréphorum and Apyréphorum Neck. 


- 878 


§i. Pyréphorum Dec. * - 880 
1. communis LZ. ¥ Eur, pl. 164, 165. 880 


The common Pear Tree. 
P. A‘chras Gertn. 
P. sylvéstris Dod. 
Pyrdster Ray. 
Poirier, Fr. 
Gemeine Birne, Birnebaum, Ger. 
Pero, Ital. 
Pera, Span. 
Gruschka, Russian. 
Varieties ¥ - 
1 Achras Wallr. ¥ 
2 Pyraster Wallr. ¥ 
3 foliis variegatis ¥ 
4 frictu variegato ¥ 
5 sanguinolénta ¥ 
The sanguinole Pear. 
6 flore pléno ¥ 
Poire de 0 Arménie Bon Sard. 
7 jaspida ¥ 
Bon Chrétien da Bois jaspé Bon Jara. 
8 sativa Dec. ¥ 


- 880 


Varieties most deserving of Culti- 

vation, selected from the Hort. 
Soc. Cat. of Fruits - 881 

Beurré Diel. 

Beurré de Rans. 

Bezi de la Motte. 

Glout Morceau. pl 166. 

Napoléon. 

Swan’s Egg. 


Scotch Pears recommended by Mr. 
Gorrie, as Trees adapted for 
Landscape Scenery - 881 

The Benvie. 

The Golden Knap. 
The Elcho. , 
The busked Lady. 
The Pow Meg. 


2. (c.) salvifolia Dec. * France 


The Sage-leaved, 07 Aurelian, Pear Tree. 
Poirier Sauger D’ Ourch. 


3. (c.) nivalis L. fil. ¥ Austria 


The snowy-leaved Pear Tree. 


888 


. 888 
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(c.) sindica Thouin. * Mount Sinai 
pl. 167. 889 


The Mount Sinai Pear Tree. 
P. Sinai Desf. 
P. pérsica Pers. 
The Mount Sinai Medlar. 


5. (c.) salicifolia Z. Siberia 
The Willow-leaved Pear Tree. 


6. (c.) eleagnifolia Pall.t A.Minor 889 


The Oleaster-leaved Pear Tree. 
P. orientalis Horn. 


- 889 


7. (c.) amygdaliférmis Vil. ¥ - 889 
The Almond-shaped Pear Tree. 
P. sylvésiris Magnol Bot. 


P. salictfélia Lois. 


8. sinénsis Lind/. * China pl. 168. 889 
The Chinese Pear Tree. 
Pyrus comminis Lois. 
P. sinica Royle. 
Ri vulgo Nas, Japanese. 
The sandy Pear, Snow Pear, Sand Pear. 
Sha lee, Chinese. 


9. bollwylleriana Dec.¥ France 


pl. 169. 890 
The Bollwyller Pear Tree. 
P. Pollveria L. 
P. auriculdris Knoop. 


crenata Don. ¥ Nepal f.638, 639. 890 
The notched-leaved Pear Tree. 


variolosa Wall. ¥ Nepal pl. 170. 891 
The variable-Jeaved Pear Tree. 
P. Pashia Ham. 


10. 


Ik 


App. i. Species of Piyrus belonging to the Sec- 
tion Pyréphorum, and not yet introduced. 891 


P. cuneifolia Gus. 
P. parviflora Desf. 
P. sylvéstris crética C. Bauh. 
P. Michatxz7 Bose. 
P. indica Colebr. 


$ ii.’ Malus Browse - 891 
12. Malus L. ¥ Eur. pl. 171, 172. 891 


The common, or wild, Apple Tree. 
P. Mdlus mitis Wallr. 
Malus comminis Dec. 
Pommier commun, Fr. 
Gemeine Apfelbaum, Ger. 


M.) acérba Dec. Europe - 892 
e sour-fruzted Apple, or common Crab Tree. 

Pyrus Malus austéra Wallr. 

dlus acérba Merat. 

Malus comminis sylvéstris Desf. 

Malus sylvéstris Fl. Dan. 

P. Mdlus Sm. 

Pommier sauvageon, Fr. 

Holxapfelbaum, Ger. 


14. (.) prunifolia W. ¥ Siberia - 892 
ahs Nala ae ‘Apple Tree, or Siberian 
rab. 
P. Mdlus B Ait. 
Malus hgbrida Desf. 


15. (M.) baccata LZ. * Siberia - 892 
ay Se ie Apple Tree, or Siberian 
rab. 
Malus baccata Desf. 


13. 
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16, au.) dioica Wi. sake - = 892 


he dicecious-seved Apple Tree. 
P. apétala Minch. 
Malus diotca Audib. 


17. (M.) astracanica Dec. * Persia 893 


The Astrachan Apple Tree. 
Malus astracinica Dum. 


Varieties of P. Malus cultivated for their 
Fruit. - - 893 
The Red Astrachan. 
The White Astrachan. 
The transparent Crab of Moscow. 
The Black Crab. 
The Court pendu plat. 
The Lincolnshire Holland Pippin. 
The Tulip Apple. 
The Violet Apple. 
The Cherry Crab. 
A subvar. of P. (M.) baccdta. 
The Supreme Crab. 
Bigg’s Everlasting Crab. 


North America 


pl. 174. 908 
The garland-flowering Apple Tree. 
Malus coronaria Mill. 
Crab Apple, Sweet-scented Crab, Amer. 


18. coronaria LD. *¥ 


Carolina 
pl. 175. 909 


The narrow-leaved Apple Tree. 
P. coronaria Wang. 
Malus sempervirens Desf. 
P. pumila Hort. 


19. (c.) angustifolia Ait. ¥ 


20. spectabilis Ait. * China 
pl. 176. 909 


The showy-flowering wild Apple Tree, or Chi- 
nese Crab Tree. 
Malus spectabilis Desf. 
Malus sinénsis Dum. 


App. i. Additional Species of Pirus belonging 


to the Section Malus. - 909 
P. oes Hamilt. 
P. Sievérsii Led. 
P. nov. sp. Sievers. 
§ iii. A’ria Dec. ¥ - - 910 
21. A‘ria Hhrh. * Europe - - 910 


The White Beam Tree. 

Crate*‘gus Aria var. « L. 

Méspilus A*ria Scop. 

Sérbus A’ria Crantz. 

A’ria Theophristi L’ Obel. 

White Wild Pear, White Leaf Tree, Red 
Chess Apple, Sea Ouler, Cumberland 
Hawthorn, Gerard. 

Alisier Allouchier, Alisier blanc, Fr. 

Mehlbeerbaum, Mehlbaum, Ger. 

Aria, Sorba pilosa, Ital. 

Mostaco, Span. 

Axelbeer, Danish. 

Oxilbear, Swedish. 


Varieties ¥ - 
1 obtusifdlia Dec. ¥ 
P. A. ovdlis Hort. 
2 acutifolia Dec. ¥ 
Crate‘gus longifilia N. Du Ham. 
? P. alpina Willd 
3 undulata Lindl. ¥ pl. 177. 
4 angustifolia Lindl, * 
5 rugosa Lindl. * 


- 910 
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6 crética Lindl. ¥ 
P. A. rotundifolia Hort. 
P. gre*ca Hort. 
7 bullata Lindl. * 


P. A. acuminata Hort. 


22. (A.) intermedia Hhrh. * Europe 912 
The intermediate White Beam Tree. 
Crate*gus A’ria B L. 
Crate.gus scdndica Wahl 
Crate‘gus suécica Ait. 
Alisier de Fontainebleau, Fr. 
Schwedischer Mehlbaum, Ger. 


Varieties ¥ - 


1 latifolia Dec. ¥ 
Crate‘gus latifolia Poir. 
Sérbus latifolia Pers, 
Crate‘gus dentitu Thuil. 


2 angustifolia Dec. ¥ fig. 640. 
P. edulis Willd. 


23. (A.) vestita Wall. ¥ Nepal pl.178. 912 
‘The clothed White Beam Tree. 
Pyrus nepalénsis Hort. 
Sdérbus vestita Lodd. 


- 912 


App. i. Additional Species of Piyrus belong- 


ing to the Section A‘ria. - 913 
P. kamaonénsis Wall. 
P. lanata D. Don. 

§iv. Tormindria Dec. ¥ ~- 913 


24. torminalis Hhrh. * Europe 
pl. 179. 913 


The griping-fruzted Service Tree. 
Crate.gus tormindlis L. 
Sérbus tormindlis Crantz. 

The Maple-leaved Service Tree. 
Alisier des Bois, Fr. 
Elzbear Baum, Ger. 


App. i. Other Species of Pirus belonging to 
the Section Tormindaria. - 915 
P.rivularis Doug. fig. 642, 643. 
§v. Eriédlobus Dec. ¥ - 915 


25. trilobata Dec. * Mount Lebanon 915 


The three-lobed-/eaved Pear Tree. 
Crate‘gus trilobata Labill. 


§ vi. Sdrbus Dec. ¥ 
26. auriculata Dec. ¥ Egypt 


The auricled Service Tree. 
Sorbus auriculdta Pers. 


27. pinnatifida Hhrh. ¥ Britain. 
pl. 180. 915 
The pinnatifid-/eaved Service Tree. 
Sérbus hibrida L. 
Pyrus hybrida Sm., not of Willd. 
The Bastard Service Tree. 


Varieties ¥ - - 
2 lanuginosa * 
3 pendula ¥ 

Sérbus hijbrida péndula Lodd. 
4 arbuscula Dec. ¥ 


- 915 
- 915 


= 916 


28. aucuparia Gertn. Europe 
pl.181. 916 


The Fowler’s Service Tree, or Mountain Ash. 
Sérbus aucupdria L. 
Méspilus aucupdria All. 
Quicken Tree, Quick Beam, Wild Ash, 
Wild Service, Wicken Tree, Rowan 
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Tree, Rowne Tree, Roan Tree, Rodian, 

Routry, Mountain Service, Witchen, 

Wild Sorb, Wichen, Whitten, Wiggen 
Tree. 

Sorbier des Oiseleurs, Sorbier des Oiseaux, 


Pec vies: Ger. 
Sorbo Salvatico, Ital. 
Varieties ¥ - - 
2 frictu liteo ¥ 
3 foliis variegatis ¥ 
4 fastigiata ¥ 


- 916 


29. americana Dec. * North America 
pl. 182. 920 


The American Service. 
Sérbus americana Pursh. _ 
Sérbus americana var. 8 Michx. 


30. microcdrpa Dec. * North America 921 


The small-fruited Service. 
Sérbus aucupdria a Michx. 
Sérbus micrdntha Dum. 
Sérbus microcdrpa Pursh. 


31. Sérbus Gertn. Barbary pl.183. 
The True Service. 
Sérbus doméstica L. 
Pyrus doméstica Sm. 
The Whitty Pear Tree. 
Cormier, Sorbier cultivé, Fr. 
Speyerlingsbaum, Sperberbaum, Ger. 
Sorbo, Ital. 
Varieties ¥ 


2 maliformis Lodd. ¥ 
La Corme-Pomme, Fr. 
3 pyriformis Lodd. ¥ 


La Corme-Poire, Fr. 


921 
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32. lanugindsa Dec. ¥ ? Hungary 
pl. 184. 


The woolly-leaved Service Tree. 
P. hibrida lanugindsa Hort. 
Sérbus lanuginosa Kit. 


924 


33. spuria Dec. * Kamtschatka 
pl. 185. fig. 645. 924 


The spurious Service Tree. 
P. hgbrida Meench. 
Sdérbus spiria Pers. 
Méspilus sorbifolia Poir. 
P. sorbifolia Bosc, not of Sm. 
? P. sambucifolia Cham. 


Variety ¥ 2 
2 péndula Hort. ¥ 


Sérbus hgbrida péndula Lodd. 
P. spivia sambucifolia Hort. Brit. 


- 925 


App. i. Additional Species of Pirus belonging 


to the Section Sorbus. - - 925 
P. folioldsa Wall. 
P. hircina Wall. 
Other Sorts. 
§ vii. Adendrachis Dec. % - 925 


34. arbutifolia L. fil. % North America 
fig.646. 925 


The Arbutus-leaved Aronia. 
Crate*gus pyrifilia Lam. 
Aronia pyrifolia Pers. 

? Crate‘gus serrata Poir. 
Méspilus arbutifolia Schmidt. 
Varieties % : 


2 intermedia Lindl. % 


- 926 
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3 serotina Lindl. % 


4 pumila % f. 647,648. 
Meéspilus pumila Lodd. 


N. America 
fig. 649. 926 


35. (a.) melanocarpa W. 


The black-fruited Aronia. 
P. arbutifolia 8 Willd. 
Aronia arbutifolia Pers. 


Variety % - - 927 

2 subpubéscens Lindl. & 
36. (a.) floribinda Lindl. % North 
America - ~ - 927 


The abundant-flowered Aronia. 


37. (a.) depréssa Lindl. North America 
927 


The depressed Aronia. 


38. pubens Lind/, & N. America = 927 


The downy-branched Aronia. 


39. grandifolia Lindl. North America 
fig. 650. 928 


The large-leaved Aronia. 


§ villi. Chameméspilus Dec. % 928 


40. Chamzméspilus Lindl. & Europe 
fig. 651. 928 
The dwarf Medlar. 


Crate\gus Chamemeéspilus Jacq. 
Méspilus Chameméspilus L. 
Sérbus Chameméspilus Crantz. 
The Bastard Quince. 


App. i. Species of Pirus not sufficiently 
known. - < - 993 
P. alnifodlia Lindl. ; 
P. tomentosa Dec. 
Malus tomentdsa Dum. 
P. rubicanda Hoffmans. 
XIX. CYDONIA Tourn. ¥ & - 929 


THE QUINCE TREE. 
Pyrus sp. L. 


1, vulgaris Pers. ¥ Crete pl. 186. 929 
The common Quince Tree. 
Pyrus Cydonia L. 
C. europea Sav. 
Varieties ¥ = 
1 pyriformis Hort. ¥ 
2 maliformis Hort. ¥ 
3 lusitanica Du Ham. ¥ 


- 929 


2. sinénsis Thouin. ¥ China pl. 187. 931 
The China Quince Tree. 
Pyrus sinénsis Poir. 


3. Japonica Pers. & Japan fig. 952. 931 
The Japan Quince Tree. 
? Pyrus japénica Thunb. 
Chenomeéles japénica Lindl. 


Varieties - - 932 
2 flore Albo 3% 
3 flore semi-pleno & 
App. i. Other Species of Cydonia. 932 


C. Sumbdshia Hamilt. 
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App. I. Half-hardy Species of Rosdcee, 
§ Poimee, not belonging to any of the Genera 
containing hardy Species. - ~ 932 


Raphidlepis Lindi. - - 932 
indica Lindl. fig. 653. 


Crate‘gus indica L. 
salicifolia Lindl. fig. 654. 
.rubra Lindl, 

Crate‘gus riibra Lour. 

Meéspilus sinénsis Poir. 
pheeostémon Lindl. 

R. indica Bot. Reg. 
Laureiri Spreng. 

Crate‘gus tndica Lour. 
spiralis Don’s Mill. 

Meéspilus spiralis Blume. 


Eriobotrya Lindl. - 


japonica Lindl. fig. 655, 656. 
Méspilus japénica Thunb. 
Crate.gus Bibas Lour. 

Lou-Koet, Japan. 
elliptica Lindl. 
Meéspilus Cuila Ham. MSS. 

cordata Lindl. 

obtusifoélia Dec. 

chinénsis G. Don. 


Kagenéckia Ruiz et Pav. - 


crateegoides D. Don. fig. 657. 


K. crategifilia Lindl. 
oblonga R. e P. 
lanceolata. 
glutindsa. 


App. II. AHalf-hardy Species of Rosdcee, 
belonging to the Suborder Sanguisérbee. 934 


- 933 


- 934 


Margyricarpus setdsus R. ef P. - - 934 
E/mpetrum pinnatum Lam. Dict. 
Anctstrum barbdatum Lam. Ill. 
Cercocarpus fothergilldtdes H. B. et Kunth. - 934 
Bertolonia guierdides Moc. et Sesse. 
Acee‘na Vahl. - - - 934 
Potérium LZ. - - - 935 
spinodsum J. 
caudatum Azt. fig. 658. 
Cliffortza - - - 935 
alicifolia L. 
obcordata L. 
» . 
Calycanthacee Lindl. & 935 


I. CALYCA’NTHUS Lindi. & 935, 935 


Tue CaLycantuus, or American Allspice. 


Calycdnthi sp. L. 
Biitinéria Du Ham., not of L. 
Beurréria Ehrh. 
Bastéria Adams. 

~ Pompadotira Buchoz. 
Calycante, Fr. 
Kelch Blume, Ger- 


1. fléridus L. & N. America f. 659. 936 


The flowery Calycanthus, 07 Carolina Allspice. 
C. stérilis Walt. 
Sweet-scented Shrub, in Carolina. 
Common American Alispice. 


Varieties S% ~ = 
1 obléngus Dec. % 
2 ovatus Dec. & 
3 asplenifolius Lodd. % 
4 férax Lodd. % 
5 glatcus Lodd. % 
6 inodorus Lodd. % 
7 longifolius Dodd. % 
8 variegatus Lodd. % 


- 936 
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2. (f.) glaicus Willd. % Carol. f. 660. 937 
The glaucous-leaved Calycanthus, or fertile- 
Jlowered American Alispice. 
C, fértilis Walt. 
Variety - - 
2 oblongifolius Nutt. % 


3. levigatus Willd. %& N. Amer. f. 661. 937 
The glabrous-Zeaved Calycanthus. 
C. ferax Michx. 
C. pennsylvanicus Lodd. 


II. CHIMONA’NTHUS Lindl. & 
935. 937 


THE CHIMONANTHUS, or Winter Flower. 
Meratia Nees. 
Calycanthi sp. L. 


1. fragrans Lindl. % Japan f. 662. 938 
The fragrant-flowered Chimonanthus. 
Calycinthus pre*cox Li. 
Meratia fragrans Nees. 
O’bai, or Robai, Kempf. 
The Winter Flower. 
Calycante de Japon, Fr. 
Japanische Keich Blume, Ger. 


Varieties % = - 938 
2 grandiflorus Lindl. % f. 663. 
3 luteus Hort. % 
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Granatdcee D. Don. * © ¥J 939 
I. PUSNICA Tourn. ¥ % %\I 


THE POMEGRANATE TREE. 


The Carthaginian Apple. 
Grenadier, Gr. 

Granate, Ger. 
Melograno, Ital. 
Granados, Span. 


1. Granatum LZ. * Asia - 


The common Pomegranate Tree. 
Varieties - = 
1 rubrum Dec. ¥ f. 664. 
2r. flore pléno Trew. % 
3 albéscens Dec. 2% 
4 a. flore pléno Dec. % 
5 flavum Hort. % 


2. (G.) nana L.%tI North America 


fig. 665. 942 
The dwarf Pomegranate. 
P. americana xdana Tourn. 
P. Grandtum ndanuwm Pers. 
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Onagracee Lindl. #1 #_1942 


§ Fucusre\a. #U] #_] 


Fichsia L. ##_) %__ J - 
microphflla H. B. et Kunth. # \_] 
thymifolia H. B. et Kunth. %\_]} 
rosea Ruiz et Pav. %\_| 

F. lycivides Bot. Reg. 
parviflora Lindl. # |_} 

F. ovata Moc. et Sesse. 
arboréscens Sims. # tJ} 

F. racemosa Moc. et Sesse. 

F. ame‘na Hort. 

F. hamelidides Moc. et Sesse. 


- - 944 
fig. 666. 
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prdacilis Lindl. # L_] 
F. decussata Grah. 
var. 2 multiflora Lindl. %# |_| 
macrostémon Ruiz et Pav. # __| 
var. 2 tenélla Dec. |_| ## 
F. gricilis var. tenélla Lindl. 
cénica Lindl. # \_J 
virgata Smt. Mt ._] 
coccinea Ait. #€\_] fig. 667. 
F. péndula Salisb. 
F. magelldnica Lam. 
Nahisia coccinea Schneevoogt. 
Skinnera cocctnea Moench. 
apétala Ruiz et Pav. #_]| 
discolor Lindl. # t_] 
bacillaris Lindi. ## \_] 
hybrida Smt. %# L_j 
globdsa Hort. | 
var. 2 longiflora Hort. #& |_| 
longiflora Hort. p 2 
F. longipedunculata Beaton. 
specidsa Hort. 2 
grandiflora Hort. # __J 
pre‘cox Hort. # L_] 
Thompsdnii Hort. 2 L_] 


excorticata L. fil. ML) fig. 668. 
Skinnera excorticadta Forst. 


Other Varieties 


\ 
Lythracee. #0 *_I 945 
Heimia #%_| @ a 2" 
salicifdlia Link et Otto. # __J fig. 669. 
Nese‘a salicifolia H. B. et Kunth. 
Lythrum fldvum Spreng. 
myrtifdlia Hort. Berol. #& __| 
Lythrum apétalum Spreng. 
linearifolia Hort. ## __| 
H. salicif dlia var. 
syphilitica Dec. . | 
Lagerstroe*mia 4 a 
{ndica L. ##(_] fig. 670. 
parvifdlia Rob. # [J 
reginze Roxb. # [_) 
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Tamaricacee. & 
I. TA’MARIX Desv. & 


Tue TAMARISK. 
The species of Tamarix of authors that 
have 4 stamens and 5 stamens. 
Tamaris, Fr. 
Tamarisken, Ger. 


1. gallica Z. % France - fig. 671. 947 


The French Tamarisk. 
T. narbonénsis Lob. 
Tamartscus gdllicus All. 
Tamaritscus pentdndrus Lam. 
Varieties s 
1 sibtilis Ehrenberg % 
2 narbonénsis Ehrh. & 
3 nildtica Ehrh. % 
4 arborea Sieb. 
5 mannifera Ehrh. % 
6 heterophylla Ehrh. 3% 


7 libanética Lodd. % 
The Rosemary-like Tamarisk. 


- 948 


App. i. 


Tamarix. % - - 948 


T. tetrandra Pal. 3 
T. gallica Habl. 
T. ldxa Willd. % 
T. elongita Led. Sé 
T. gracilis Willd. SM 
7. hispida Willd, 3 
. pentindra var. Pall. 
T. gdllica var. 8 Willd. 
T. tomentdsa Smith. 
T. canéscens Desv. 
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T. ramosissima Led. SE 
T. gdllica Sievers. 


Pallasii Desv. 
T. pentdndra Pall. 
T. gallica Bieb. 
T. paniculata Stev. 


T. cupressiformis Led. % 
T. parviflora Dec. 

T. tetragyna Ehrenb. % 
T. eff usa Ehrenb. 3 


3 


App. ii. Half-hardy Sorts of Tamarix. 949 


T. africana Poir. 
T. gallica var. y Willd. 
T. canariénsis Willd. 
T. pycnocarpa Dec. 
T. passerinGides Del. 
var. 1 divaricata Ehrh. 
2 Hammodnis Ehrh. 
3 macrocarpa Ehrh. 
Other Species or Sorts. 


Il] MYRICA‘RIA Desv. & 


THE Myricaria. 
The species of 'Tamarix of authors that 
have monadelphous stamens. 


946. 949 


, . 
1, germanica Desv. & Europe f. 672. 949 
The German Myricaria, or German Tamarisk. 
Tdmari« germdnica L. 
Tamariscus germanicus Lob. 
Tamariscus decdndrus Lam. 
Tamarix decdndra Mench. 
Tamaris d’ Allemagne, Fr. 
Deutschen Tamarisken, Ger. 


2. dahirica Dec. & Siberia 
The Dahurian Myricaria. 
Tdmariz dahirica Willd. 


- 949 


Other Sorts of Myricdria not yet 
introduced. - - 950 


M. squamdsa Desv. 
? M. dahtrica var. 
M. longifdlia Dec. 
Tdmarix germdnica Pall. 
Tdmarix decdndra Pall. 
Tamarix longifolia Willd. 
M. linearifolia Desv. 
M. herbacea Desf. 
Tdmariz germdnica subherbdcea Pall. 
M. bracteata Royle. 
M. élegans Hoyle. 


App. i. 


Philadelphdcee. * % 1 * 950 
I. PHILADE’LPHUS L. © - 950, 951 


THE PHILADELPHUS, or Mock Orange. 
Syringa Tourn., not of L. 
Philadelphus, Fr. 

Pfetfenstrauch (Pipe Shrub), Ger. 
Pipe Privet, Gerard. 
The Syringa of the gardens. 


Flowers in 
- 951 


Stems stiff and straight. 
Racemes. “ 


Si. 


Other hardy Species or Varieties of | 1. coronarius ZL. % South Europe 


fig. 673. 951 
The garland Philadelphus. 
Syringa swavéolens Meench. 


Varieties % - 
1 vulgaris Schhuhr. % 
2 nanus Mill. % 
3 flore pléno Lodd. % 
4 variegatus Lodd. % 


- 951 
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2, (c.) inodorus L. %& Carolina f.674. 952 


The scentless-flowered Philadelphus. 
Syringa énodora Meench. 
P. ldéxus in many English gardens. 


(c.) Zeyheri Schrad, % N. Amer. 952 
Zeyher’s Philadelphus. 


verrucdsus Schrad.% North America 


f. 675. 952 
The warted Philadelphus. 
P. grandilorus Lindl. 


(v.) latifolius Schrad. % N. America 


fig. 676. 953 
The broad-leaved Philadelphus. 
P. pubéscens Cels. 


(v. ) floribindus Schrad, & N. Amer. 953 
The abundant-flowered Philadelphus. 


§ ii. Stems more slender, rambling, twiggy, 
and loose. Flowers solitary, or 2 or 3 
together. 7 - - 954 


7. laxus Schrad. & N. Amer. f.677. 954 


The loose-growing Philadelphus. 
P. humilis Hort. 
P. pubéscens Lodd. 


8. (1.) grandiflorus Willd, % N. Amer. 954 
e 


The large-flowered Philadelphus. 
P. inoddrus Hort. 
P. léxus Lodd. 


9. hirstitus Nutt.% North America. 


f, 678, 678a. 954: 
The hairy-Zeaved Philadelphus. 
P. vilidsus and P. gracilis Lodd. 


10. tomentosus Wall, & Nepal 


The woolly-/eaved Philadelphus. 
P. nepalénsis Lodd. 
? P. triflorus Royle. 


Il. DECUMA‘RIA ZL, & 4 « 950. 955 


THE DECUMARIA. 
Forsgthia Wait., not of Vahl. 


1. barbara L. -« Carolina f. 679, 680. 955 
The barbarous Decumaria. 
D. radicans Meench. 
D. Fors%thia Michz. 
D. prostrata Lodd. 
Variety *& - - 
2 sarmentosa Dec. 


D. sarmentosa Bosc. 
Fors@thia scandens Walt. 


Half-hardy ligneous Plants of the 
Order Philadelphacee. - 956 


Deiutzia scabra Thunb, &4 f. 681. 950. 


D. corymbosa R. Br. 
Philadélphus corymbésus Wall. 


D. staminea R. Br. 
Philadelphus stamtneus Wall. 
D. Brunénia Wall. 
' Leptospérmum scdbrum Wall. 


- 955 


- 955 


App. I. 


Myrtaceae. $1 U1 #L} 956 


Sect. I. Mentateucem £LJ %vLI - 956 


Tristania neriifolia R. Br. % L_J : fig. 682. 956 
Melaleuca neriifolia Sims. 
Melaleuca salicifolia Bot. Rep. 

Beaufortia decussata R. Br. X% __] 


fig. 633. 957 
Calothamnus villésa R. Br. % \_} 


fig. 634. 957 
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C. gracilis R. Br. S __] : s - 957 
C. quadrifida R. Br. % __J = - - 957 
C. clavata Cunningh. % _| = A - 957 
Melaleuca squamea Labill. S%t_j - - - 957 
M., linearifolia Sm. % LJ - : fig. 685. 957 

Metrosidéros hyssopifolia Cav. 

M. pulchélla R. Br. % L_J : - - 957 
M. hypericifolia Sm. SE t_J - - fig. 687. 957 
M. squarrdsa Sm. S% (_}_ - - - = -957 
Eudésmia tetragona R. Br. ? L_J - fig. 686. 958 


Sect. II. Euverrosre’rmem. # UJ #tJ 958 


Eucalfptus resinifera Sm. @ LJ - fig. 688, 689.691. 958 

The Iron Bark Tree. 

E. robasta Sm. @ LJ - = - pl. 188. 959 

The Stringy Bark Tree. 

E. viminalis Labill, @ L_J - fig. 692,693. 959 

E. amygdalina Labill. @ LJ - fig. 694, 695. 959 

E. piperita Sm. € t_j - fig. 696, 697. 959 

The Blue Gum Tree. 

E. cordata Labill. @ t_J - - fig. 698. 959 

E. pulverulénta Sims. # L_J - - fig. 697. 959 
E. corddta Hort. Berol. 

E. diversifolia Bonpl. @ L_] 2 - - 959 
E. connata Dum, 

E. piperita Hort. Berol. 
E. heterophilla Swt. 
E. angustifolia Hort. 

Several other Species of Eucalptus - > - 959 

Angophora cordifolia Cav. M#L_}- -  fig.699. 960 
Metrosidéros hispidus Sm. 

A. lanceolata Cav. 3 |_| - - fig. 702. 960 

The Apple Tree of New Holland. 

Metrosidéros spléndens Geertn. 

Callistémon salignus Dec. #% |_|] - = - 960 
Metrosidéros salitgnus Sm. 

C. lanceolatus Dec. 2 __} - - fig. 700. 
Metrosidéros lanceoldtus Sm. S: IDG 308 
Metrosidéros ctirina Bot. Mag. 

Metrosidéros corifolius Vent. - fig. 705. 

The Coris-leaved Iron Wood. — eh 
Leptospérmum ambiguum Sm. 

Leptosp&mum grandifolium Sm. #%L_] — - fig. 701. 961 

L. lanigerum Ait. # __] - - - 961 

hiladelphus lanigerus Ait. 

Billdtea marginata R. Br. # __} = 4 - 961 
Leptospérmum marginatum Labill. 

B. flexudsa D. Don. ## L_} - - - 961 

Fabricia myrtifdliaGertn. ## |_] - - fig. 703. 961 

F. stricta Lodd. #% LJ - - - - 961 

Be/ckia virgata Andr. # L_) - fig. 704. 961 


Leptospérmum virgatum Forsk. i 
Melaleica virgata L. fil. 


Sect. III. My’rtem. 23 #LJ 961 


Psidium Cattleydnum Sabine. : 
pei cinee Cees ren Sebtne Secamusaas 
» coriaceum Marsh. 
P. chinénse Lodd. 
Myrtus communis LZ, # - - 961 
The common Myrtle. 
Varieties #t_J = - 963 


§ i. Melanocdrpa Dec. #\_} - 963 
1 romana Dec. # |_|] 


The common broad-leaved, or Roman, Myrtle. 
2 tarentina Mill. Jc. % |_| 
The Tarentum » or Box-leaved, Myrtle. 
» Bitalica Mill. Dict. % \_| 
The Italian, or upright, Myrtle. 
4 be’tica Mill. Dict. % |_| 
The Andalusian, or Orange-leaved, Myrtle. 
5 lusitanica L. #% |_| 
The Portugal Myrtle. 
M. acuta Mill. Dict. 
_, Subvar, ? The Nutmeg Myrtle ## __] 
6 bélgica Mill. Dict. # \_ | 
The broad-leaved Dutch Myrtle. 
Subvar. The double-flowered Myrtle. 
7 mucronata L. a 
The Rosemary, or Thyme-leaved Myrtle. 


§ ii. Leucocdrpa Dec. #\_] - 963 


8 leucocarpa Dec. # |_| 
The white-berried Myrtle. 


{ iii. Garden Varieties, # |_| - 963 
1. Gold-striped broad-leaved Myrtle 
ie 


Ixxn CONTENTS. 
Bronk isnvatounbee Mp6 ) apes 
2. Broad-leaved Jew’s Myrtle 
3. Gold-striped Orange-leaved ee Cactacee. s * 967 
ia vulgaris Mill. ‘ : 
4. Silver-striped Italian Myrtle # |_| he cones Tadiag Fig, aay Pear. oe 
5. Striped-leaved Myrtle a |_| Cactus Opuntia L. 
6. Silver-striped Rosemary leaved 
Myrtle # ,_]} 
7. Silver-striped Nutmeg eo 
8. Cock’s-comb, or Bird’s-nest wa Grossuldcee Dec. xk 967 
9. Spotted-leaved Myrtle # |_| I. REBEHS Let shite - 967, 968 
a ee é = a ? 
M. fornia Ait, * 1 4 fig. 707. 964 ‘Tag esis: 
M. tenuifolia Sm. % tL] - : = - 964 Grossularia Tourn. 


Sect. IV. CuoamaLaucie mz #tL] - 964 


Chamelaticium ciliitum Desf. %# L_] - - 964 
Calythrix glabra R. Br. % L_] - fig. 708. 964 
C. ericiides Cunningh. # \_} : : - 964 
Darwinia fascicularis Rudge. # L_] . - 964 


Passiflordcee. 8 8 & 964 


Passiflora certlea L. R = - fig. 709. 964 
var. 2 angustifolia Hort. R 
3 glaucophylla Hort. 
4 Colvillii Swt. R 
5 racemosa Hort. 
P. incarnata L. R —_J| = : fig. 710. 965 
The flesh-coloured Granadilla, or May Apple. 
P. tiliefolia L. R - - - 965 
The Lime-tree-leaved Passion Flower. 
Other Species or Varieties. - 965 
Disémma adiantifdlia Dec. 2 —_] - fig. 711. 965 
Passiflora adiantifvlia Bot. Mag. 
Tacsdnia pinnatistipula Juss. - 965 
Passiflora pinnatisttpula Cav. 
\ 
Crassulacee. = *I 965 
Sédum populifolium DL. # - - 965 


The Poplar-leaved Sedum, o7 Stonecrop. 
Anacdmpseros populifilia Haw. 


Sempervivum arboreum L. # |_} : 
The Tree Houseleek. 


fig. 712. 965 


Mesembrydcee. #11 - 966 
Mesembryanthemum L. - - - 966 
Nitraridcee Lindl. & 

I. NITRA‘RIA LZ, & = - 966 
Tue NITRA‘RIA. 
1. Schéberz L. &% Russia - - 966 
Schober’s Nitraria. — 
Varieties %&  - - - 966 
1 sibirica % fig. 713. 
N. sibtrica Pall. 
2 caspica % fig. 714. 
N. cispica Pall. 
2. tridentata Desf. « Barbary - 967 


The three-toothed Jeaved Nitraria. 
Péganum retusum Forsk. 


Chrysobétrya, Calobétrya, Coreésma, 
and Rébes, Spach. 

Groseiller, Fr. 

Johannisbeere, Ger. 

Kruisbes, Dutch. 

Uva Spina, Ital. 

Grosella, Span. 


§ i. Grossularie Ach. Rich. % - 968 
A. Flowers greenish white. 


1, oxyacanthoides L.& Canadaf.715. 968 


The Hawthorn-leaved Gooseberry. 


2. setosum Lindl. & N. Am. f.716. 969 
The bristly Gooseberry. 


trilorum W. 2 North America 
fig. 717. 969 


The three-flowered Gooseberry. 
R. stamineum Horn. 


4, (t.) niveum Lindl. % North America 
fig. 718. 969 


The snowy-jflowered Currant-like Gooseberry. 


5. (t.) Cyndsbati L.% Canada f.719. 970 


The Dog-Bramble Gooseberry. 
R. ? triflorum var. 


So 


6. (t.) divaricatum Dougl,% N. America 


fig. 720. 970 


The spreading-branched Gooseberry. 
R. ? tréifldrum var. 
R. ? Grossuldria var. triflora subvar. 


7. (t.) irriguum Dougl.% North America 
fig. 721. 971 


The well-watered Gooseberry. 
R. ? ivijflorum var. 


hirtéllum Michw. & N. America 971 
The slightly hairy-b7anched Gooseberry. 


9. gracile Michr.% North America 971 


The slender-byanched Gooseberry. 


= 


10. aciculare Smith % Siberia - - 971 
The acicular-spinmed Gooseberry. 
R. Uva-crispa Sievers. 
11. Grossularia ZL. % Europe’ - 972 


The common Gooseberry. : 
R. Wva-crispa Ghd. Fl. Dan. 
Grossuldaria hirsita Mill. 
R. U‘va-crispa var. 5 satlwa Dec. 
Feaberry, Cheshire and the N. of England. 
Feabes, Norfolk. 
Grozert, in Scotland. 
Groseiller d@ Maquereau, Fr. 
Griselle, in Piedmont. 
Gemeine Stachelbcere, Ger. 
Uva Spina, Ital. 
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Varieties % - - - 972 
2 Uwa-crispa Sm. % 

R. Uva-crispa L. 

U*va-crispa Fuch. 

Uva-spina Math. 

R. Uva-crispa var. 1 sylvésiris 

Berlandier. 

3 spinosissima Berl. MSS. % 
4 reclinata Berl. MSS. % 

R. reclindtum L. 

Grossularia reclindta Mill. 


5 Besseridna Berl. MSS. % 
R. hgbridum Besser. 

6 subinérmis Berl. MSS. %& 
? R. G. reclinata subvar. 

7 macrocarpa Dec. % 

8 bracteata Berl. MSS. % 


Other Varieties. 3 
The Red Champagne. & 
Horseman’s Green Gage. % 
The Red Rose. % 


a. Sorts of Gooseberries belonging to this Division not 
yet introduced. - - 974 


& 


saxdsum Hook. 
R. savdtile Dougl. MSS. 
R. triflorum Bigel. 
R. rotundifolium Michx. 
R. caucasicum Adams. 
?R. G. U'va-créspa subvar. 
R. cuneifdlium R. et P. 
R. cucullatum Hook. et Arn. 


B. Flowers red. 
12. speciosum Pursh. % California 


fig. 722. 974 


The showy-flowered Gooseberry. 
i R. stamineum Sm. 
R. fuchsioides I. Mex. 
R. triacadnthum Menzies. 


- 


Sorts of Gooseberries not yet introduced belong- 
ing to this Subsection. - - 975 
R. Menziésiz Pursh. 
R. feroxr Sm. 
R. microphyllum H. B, ¢& Kunth. 


§ ii. Botrycdrpum Dec. &  - 975 

13. orientale Pow. % Syria - - 975 
The Eastern Currant-like Gooseberry. 

14. saxatile Pall. % Dahuria - 976 


The rock Currant-like Gooseberry. 
? R. alpenum Sievers. 


15. Diacantha L. fil. % fig. 723. 976 
The twin-prickled Currant-like Gooseberry. 


16. lacdstre Poir. % N. Amer. f. 724. 976 


The lake-szde Currant-like Gooseberry. 
? R. oryacanthoides Michx. 
R. echinatum Dougl. MS. 


§ iii. Ribésia Dec. % x - 977 


A. Flowers greenish, or greenish yellow, or reddish ; 
and Fruit, in a wild State, red. = 977 


17. rubrum LZ. & Europe - - 977 


The common red Currant. 
R. vulgare N. Du. Ham. 
Groseiller common, Fr. 
Gemeine Johannisbeere, Ger. 
Roode Aallessen Boom, Dutch. 
Varieties & A - 
1 sylvéstre Dec. % 
2 horténse Dec. % 
R. rubrum Lois. 
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3 cérneum Berl. MSS. 


R. ribrum domésticum 2 baccis 
carneis Wallr. 


4 variegdatum Dec. & 

5 album Desf. % 

6 foliis liteo variegatis Du Ham. % 
7 foliis 4lbo variegatis Du Ham, % 


18. (r.) alpinum ZL. & Europe f. 725. 979 
The alpine red Currant. 
Varieties % + - 
1 stérile Wallr. % 
R. diotcum Meench. 
2 bacciferum Wallr. % 
3 pumilum Lindl. %  f. 726. 
4 foliis variegatis Hort. % 


(r.) petreum Wulf. & 


- 979 


Carinthia 
fig. 727. 979 
The rock red Currant. 

R. alpinum Delarb. 


The woolly-leaved Currant. 
The red Marsh-mallow-leaved Currant. 


(r.) spicatum Robs. % England 
fig. 728. 980 


The spiked-flowered red, or Tree, Currant. 


(r.) carpathicum Att. % Carpathian 


Mountains - - - 980 
The Carpathian red Currant. 
R. acérrimum Rochel. 


(r.) multiflorum Ait. % Croatia 
fic. 729. 980 


The many-flowered red Currant. 
R. spicdtum Schultes. 


(r.) procambens Pall, « Siberia 
fig. 730. 981 


The procumbent red Currant. 
R. polycarpon Gmel. 


(r.) prostratum LZ. * North America 
fig. 731. 981 
The prostrate red Currant. 
R. glanduldsum Ait. 
Variety 
2 laxiflorum -* 


R. affine Dougl. MSS, 
R. laxiflorum Pursh. 


- 981 


(r.) resinodsum Pursh. % N. America 
fig. 732. 981 


The resinous red Currant, 


(r.) trifidum Micha. « N. Amer. 981 
The trifid-calyred red Currant. 


. (r.) albinérvum Miche. & Canada 982 


The white-nerved-deaved red Currant, 


rigens Michr, & Canada 
The stiff.racemed red Currant. 


punctatum R.et P.% Chili f..733. 982 
The dotted-leaved red Currant. 


(p.) glandulosum R. et P. & Chili 982 
The glandular-calyzed red Currant. 
h 


- 982 


30. 
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Species or Varieties of Ribes belonging to the Sub- 
division A of the Section Ribésia, which are not 
yet introduced. = - 983 


fragrans Pall. 
heterétrichum Meyer. 
bractedsum Dougl. 
tubiflorum Meyer. 
tubuldsum Eschscholtz 
macro6botrys R. et P. 
albiflorum R. et P. 
ciliatum Willd. 

R. jorullénse H. B. et Kunth. 
. hirtum Thunb. et Bonpl. 
R. frigidum H. B. et Kunth. 
-campanulatum Thunb. et Bompl. 
R, affine H. B. et Kunth. 
- Kanthii Berl. 
R. multiflorum H. B. et Kunth, not of Kit. 
. Takare D. Don. 
- acuminatum Wall. 
+ Villdsum Wall. 
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B. Flowers greenish yellow, sometimes with the Tips 
of the Sepals and Petals red. Fruit Black. 983 


31. nigrum Z.% Europe fig. 734. 983 
The black Currant. 
R. délidum Mecench 
Capis Potvrier, Fr. 
Schwarize Johannisbeere, Ger. 
Varieties % - - - 984 
2 bacea flavida Gard. Mag. & 
3 baeea viride Hort. % 
4 foliis variegatis Vilmorin. % 
Garden Varieties. 


32. (n.) triste Pall, & Siberia 985 
The sad-coloured, or dark-blossomed, black 
Currant. 
R. altaicum Lodd. 


33. (n.) fléridum L’ Hérit. & N. America 
fic. 735. 985 


The flowery black Currant. 
R. nigrum 2 L. 
R. pennsyludnicum Lam. 
R. recurvdinm Michx. 
Ribésium nigrum, &c. Dill. 


Varieties % - 
2 grandiflorum Hort. % 
3 parviflorum Fort. % 


(n.) inébrians Lindl, & N. America 
fig. 736. 986 


The intoxicating black Currant. 


N. W. America 
fig, 737. 986 


The waxy-leaved black Currant. 


- 986 


34. 


35. céreum Dougl. % 


viscosissimum Pursh. % N. America 
fig. 738. 987 


The very clammy back Currant. 
Coreésma viscosissima Spach. 


36. 


hudsonianum Richardson. % North 


America - - - 987 
The Hudson’s Bay black Currant. 
R. petioldre Dougl. 


38. glaciale Wall. % Nepal - 


The icy black Currant. 


- 987 


a, Species or Varieties of Ribes belonging to the Di- 
vision B of the Section Ribésia, which have not 
yet been introduced - - 987 

R. Biebersteinii Berl. 
t. caucdsicum Bieb. 

R. viscdsum R. et P, 
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_C. Flowers deep red. Fruit black. 


39. sanguineum Pursh. & N. America 


fig. 739. 988 


The bloody, or xed-flowered, Currant. 
R. malvdceum Sm. 
Calobotrya sanguinea Spach. 


Varieties % = - = - 988 
2 glutindsum Benth. & f. 740. 
R. anguistum Dougl. MSS. 
3 malvaceum Benth. % f. 741. 
4 atro-ribens Hort. % 


a. Species or Varieties of Ribes belonging to the Divi. 
ston C of the Section Ribésia, which have not yet 
been introduced. - - - 989 


40. atro-purptreum Meyer. % Siberia 989 
The dark purple-flowered Currant. 


Varieties a 


- 989 
1 Flowers deep purple, &c. % 
2 Leaves rather pubescent, &c. & 
3 Flowers paler, &c. 


§ iv. Symphicalyx Dec. % - 989 
41. atreum Pursh. & N. Am. f. 742. 989 


The golden-flowered Currant. 
R. paimata Desf. 
Chrysobétrya revolita Spach. 


Varieties % - - - 989 
1 pra‘cox Lindl. % 
2 villdsum Dee. & 

R. longifidrum Fraser’s Cat. 


3 serétinum Lindl. % f. 743. 


42, (a.) tenuiflorum Lindl. % N. Amer. 
fig. 744. 990 
The slender-flowered Currant. 
R. atreum Colla. 
R. flavum Berl. 
R. missourvénsis Hort. 
Chrysobdirya Lindleyana Spach. 


Varieties SE - - - 990 
1 frictu nigro & 
2 fritu liteo % 
43. (a.) flavum Coll. % - - 990 


The yellow-flowerved Currant. 
R. atireum 3 sanguincum Lindl. 
R. palmatum Desf. 
R. aurewm Ker, but not of Pursh. 
Chrysobétrya intermédia Spach. 


App. i. A Classification of the Species and 
Varieties of Ribes in the Horticultural So- 


ciety’s Garden in 1836. - - 990 
Escalloniacese. & #j 992 
I. ZTEA LD. - - - - 992 


THE ITEA. 


Cedréla Lour. 
Dicondngia Michx. 


1. virginica ZL. % N, Amer. f.'745. 992 
The Virginian Itea. 


II. ESCALLO'NIA Mutis. # 4 


THE ESCALLONIA, 
Steredxylon R. et P. 


- 993 
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E. rubra Pers, #* - fig. 746. 993 


Varieties # —J = - 993 


1 glabridscula Hook. et Arn. #% __} 
2 albifldra Hook. et Arn. % __| 

E. glandulosa Bot. Cab. 
3 pubéscens Hook. et Arn. % |_| 


E. montevidénsis Dec. # — fig. 747. 993 
E. floribunda var. 8 montevidénsis Schlecht. 
E. bifida Link et Otto. 


E. floribinda H, B. et Kunth, *®—! 994 


E. resinosa Pers, # — - - - 994 
Steredxylon resindsum R. et P. 
E. pulverulenta Pers. #—!_ - - 994 
Steredzylon pulveruléntum R. et P. 
° XN baer 
Sazifragee. & 21 &_j 294 


Tribe Hypra’nceaw, & &ULJI ¥_JI 
I. HYDRA/’NGEA LZ, & ¥UI &_JI 994 


THE HyDRANGEA. 
Hydrangea and Horténsia Juss. 


l. arboréscens Z.% North America 
fig. 748. 994: 


The arborescent Hydrangea. 
Varieties % - + 


1 vulgaris Ser, 
H. vulgaris Michx. and ? Pursh. 
H. arboréscens Curt. 
H. frutéscens Moench. 


2 discolor Ser. 3% 


2. (a.) cordata Pursh. % North America 


fig. 749. 995 
The cordate-leaved Hydrangea. 


3. nivea Michr. % North America 


fiz. 750. 995 
The snowy-leaved Hydrangea. 
H. radiata Walt., not of Sm. 


Variety = e 
2 glabélla Ser. 


4, guercifolia Bartram. & North America 


fig. 751. 995 
The Oak-leaved Hydrangea. 
A H. radiata Sm., not of Walt. 


5. heteromalla D. Don. % Nepal 


The diverse-haired-leaved Hydrangea. 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Hydrangea. 996 


H. Horténsia Sieb. % J} fig. 752. 
The Chinese Guelder Rose, 
Hi. horténsis Sm. 
Horténsia opuliides Lam. 
Horténsia specidsa Pers. 
Primula mutdbilis Lour. 
Vibirnum serrdtum and Vibirnum tomentisum Thunb. 
H. vestita Wail. % t_] 
H. altissima Wall. % \_] 


- 995 


- 995 


996 


Umbellacee. * *\) # _1 997 


I. BUPLEU‘RUM Tourn, « #1J 
meet) = - = - 997 
THE BuPpLeurUM, oy Hare’s Ear. 
Tenoria and Bupréstis Spreng. 
Séseli Bauh. and Mor. 
Bupliore, Oreille de Liévre, Fr. 
Hasenohrlein, Ger. 
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° ‘ ° 
1. fruticdsum L..a S. Europe f.753. 997 
The shrubby Bupleurum. 
Tenoria fruticdsa Spreng. 
Bupréstis fruticisa Spreng. Mag. 
Séseli ethidépicum Bauh. 
Séseli fratex Mor. 


App.i. Half-hardy Species of the Genus 
Bupleirum. - - 998 
B. gibraltaricum Lam. 3% |_] 
B. coridceum L’Hérit. 
B. obliquum Vahl. 
B. arboréscens Jacq. 
Tenoria coridcea Spreng. 
B. verticale Ort. 
B. plantagineum Desf. %# __| 
Tenoria plantaginea Spreng. 
B. canéscens Schousb, 
B. frutéscens L. %# __} 
e\ 
Araliacee. * & - 998 
I, ARA‘LIA Z, % - - - 998 


THE ARALIA, or Angelica Tree. 
Ardalia sp. L. 
Aralia vere Blum. 


1. spmosa L. & N. America f. 754. 999 
The spiny Aralia. 
Aralie, Fr. and Ger. 
Spikenard, N. Amer. 


Other suffruticose Species of Ardlia. - 999 
Il. HE’DERA Swariz.&£ - 998, 999 


THE Ivy. ~ 
Ardalia, sect. Gymnéopterum Blum. 
Hédera and Ardlia sp. L. 
Lierre, Fr. 
Ephen, Ger. 


1. Helix L.& Europe - - 1000 
The common Ivy. 
Varieties & - - 1000 


1 vulgaris Dec. & f. 755, 

2 canariénsis Dec. & 
H. canariénsis Willd. 

?3 chrysocarpa Dec. & 

H. poética C. Bauh. 
H. chrysocdrpa Dalech. 
H. Diongsias J. Bauh. f 
H. Hélzz Wall. 


- Additional Varieties in British Gar- 
dens. 
4 foliis argénteis Lodd. & 
The silver-striped Ivy. 
5 foliis aGireis Lodd. & 
The golden-sfrzped Ivy. 
6 digitata Lodd.. & 
The palmate, or hand-shaped, \vy. 
7 arboréscens Lodd. §. 
The arborescent, ov Tree, Ivy. 


Hamameliddcea. *% 1006 
I HAMAME'‘LIS ZL. ¥ & 1006, 1007 


Tue HAmMaAmeLis, 07 Wych Hazel. 
Trilipus Mith. 


1. virginica L. ¥ & North America 
fig. 756, 757. 1007 
The Virginian Hamamelis. 
Virginische Zaubernuss, Ger. 


h 2 
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Varieties - . - 1008 
2 parviflora Nutt. 
3 macrophylla. 


H. macrophglla Pursh. 


App. i. Other Species, not yet introduced. 1008 


H. pérsica Dec. 
H. chinénsis #. Br. 


fl. FOTHERGY’LLA L.& 1007, 1008 


THE FOTHERGI/LLA. 
Hamameélis L. 


1. alnifolia Z. * North America 1008 
The Alder-leaved Fothergilla. 
F. Gardeni Michz. 
Hamamélis monoica L. 
Varieties % - - 


1 obttsa Sims. % f. 759. 
F. major Lodd. 
F. alnifolia L. fil. 


2 acuta Sims. % 

F. Gardeni Jacq. 
3 major Sims. & f. 758. 
4 serétina Sims. % 


- 1008 


Corndcea. * & 1009 


I. CO’RNUS L. * - 
THE DoGwoop. 
Cornouiller, Fr. 
Hartriegel, Ger. . 


- 1009 


§ i. Nudiflore Dec. ¥ % - 1010 


1. alternifolia Z. & & North America 
fig. 760. 1010 
The alternate-leaved Dogwood. ° 
C. altérna Marsh. 


2. sanguinea DL. % North America 
fig. 761. 1010 


The blood-ved-leaved, or common, Dogwood. 

C. foe!/mina Raii. 

Virga sanguinea Matth. 

Female Cornel, Dogberry Tree, Hound 
Tree, Hound’s-berry Tree, Prickwood, 
Gaten or Gatien Tree, Gater or Gatter 
Tree, Cateridge Tree, Wild Cornel. 

Cornouiller sauvage, sanguin, or femelle ; 
Puine, or Bois punais, Fr. 

Rother Hartriegel, Ger. . — 

Sanguinello, Ital. 


Varieties % at 
( 2 Pirsh7? Don. % : 
C. sanguinea Pursh. 
3 fdliis variegatis 
C. candidissima fol. var. Lodd. 


- 1011 


3. alba ZL. & N. America fig. 762. 1011 
The white-fructed Dogwood. 
C. stolontfera Michx. 
C. tatdrica Mill. 
Varieties % - 
2 circinatum G. Don. % 
C. circinatum Cham. 
Musquameena, Meethquan-pec- 
meenattick, and Meenisan, ot the 
Cree Indians. 


8 sibirica Lodd. % 


- 1012 
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4, (a.) stricta Lam. % North America 


fig. 763, 764. 1012 
The straight-b7anched Dogwood. 
C., fastigiita Michx. 
C. sanguinea Walt., not of L. 
C. cyanocarpus Gmel. 
C. canadénsts Hort. Par. 
C. cerildea Meerb., not of Lam. 


Varieties % . 
2 asperifolia Lodd. % 
3 sempervirens Lodd. % 


- 1013 


5. (a.) paniculata LZ’ Hérit. %& ¥ North 


America’ = - fig.765. 1012 
The panicled-flowering Dogwood. 
C. racemosa Lam. 
C. fee’mina Mill. 
C. cztrifolia Hort. Par. 
Varieties % “ 
2 albida Fhrh. & 


3 radiata Pursh, % 


- 10138 


6. (a.) sericea L’ Hérit. & N. America 


fig. 766. 1013 

The silky Dogwood. 

C. lanugindsa Michx. 

C. dlba Walt., not of L. 

C. Amdmum Du Roi. 

C. rubiginosa Ehrh. 

C. ferruginea Hort. Par. 

C. candidissima Mill. 

C. cyanocdrpos Meench, not of Gmel. 


Varieties % - - - 1013 
2 oblongifolia Dec. % 
C. oblongifolia Rafin. 
3 asperifolia Dec. % 
C. asperifolia Michx. 


7. (a.) circinata L’ Hérit. ¥ N. America 
fig. 767. 1014 


The rounded-leaved Dogwood. 
C. tomentosa Michx. 
C. rugosa Lam. 
C. virginiana Hort. Par. 


8. oblénga Wall. ~ Nepal - - 1014 
The oblong-leaved Dogwood. 
C. paniculata Hamilt. 
C. macrophylla Wall. % : : - 1014 
C. excélsa H. B. et Kunth. % . - - 1014 
§ ii. Involucrdte Dec. ¥ - 1014 
C. discifldra Moc. et Sesse. *¢ - - - 1014 
C. grdndis Cham. 
C. japonica Thunb. ye - “ - 1014 


Vibtirnum japénicum Spreng. 


9. mas L. * Europe pl. 189. f.768. 1014 
The male Dogwood, the Cornel, or Cornelian 
Cherry Tree. 
C. mdscula L’ Hérit, &e. 
Long Cherry Tree, Cornelia. 
Cornouitller male, Cornes, Corneilles, Fr. 
Kornel Kirsche Hartriegel, Ger. 


Varieties ¥ - -. = 1018 


2 frictu cére coloris N. Du Ham. *¥ 
3 variegatus ¥ 


10. flérida ZL. * N. America f..769. 1017 


The Florida Dogwood. 
Virginian Dogwood. 
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Il. BENTHAMTA Lindl. ¥ 1009. 1019 


Tue BENTHAMIA. 


Cérnus sp. Wall., Dec., and G. Don. 
. fragifera Lindl, Nepal f.770. 1019 
The Strawberry-bearing Benthamia. 
Cornus capitata Wall. 
Loranthdcee. * £ 1020 
I. VYSCUM LZ. 2 = 2 - 1021 
THE MISTLETOE. Sa, 
Messeldine. 
Gui, or Guy, Fr. 
Mistl, or Missel, Ger. 
Visco, or Vischio, ital. 
Legamodoga, Span. 
1. album Z. £ # Europe f.771, 772. 1021 
The white-fruited, or common, Mistletoe. 
App. i. Other Species of Viscum. 1025 
V. verticilliflorum Royle. 
V. elongatum Dec, 
Il. AU’CUBA Thunb. # - 1026 
THE AUCUBA. 
Atkuba Kempf. hho 
Exbasis Salisb. 
1. japonica Thunb. % Japan 1026 


The Japan Aucuba. 
Ebasis dich6tomus Salisb. 
Spotted-leaved Laurel, Japan_Laurel. 


App. I. Loranthdcee not introduced. 


Loranthus europe us L. 
The European f.oranthus, 
L. odoratus Wail. 

L. Lambertidnus Schultes. 
Various other Species. 

L. bicolor. 

L. pulveruléntus. 

L. vestitus. 

L. ligdstrinus. 

L. cordifolius. 


1026 


Caprifolidcee. - 1026 
a ee ee Te ee 


Sect I. Sampu‘cem, 
¥ & w@ wO) #1 


I. SAMBU‘CUS Tourn. ¥ & 


THE ELDER. 
Phyteiuma Lour., not of L. 


1027 
- 1027 


A. Leaves pinnate. Flowers cymose or corymbose. 


1. nigra L. ¥ Europe pl. 190. f.773. 1027 
The common, or black-frauzted, Elder. 
Bouriry, or Bour Tree, "Arntr ee, Scotch. 
Sureau, Fr. 
Hollander, Ger. 
Sambuco, Ital. 
Sauco, Sabuco, Span. 
Flaeder, Swed. 
Hylde, Dan. 


Varieties ¥ - 
2 viréscens Dec. ¥ 
S. viréscens Desf. 
3 leucocarpa ¥ 
4 laciniata * 
The Parsiey-leaved Elder. 
8. laciniata Mill. 


- 1028 
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5 rotundifolia * 
6 monstrosa * 
S. monstrosa Hort. 
7 foliis argénteis ¥ fig. 775. 
8 foliis liteis ¥ 


2, canadénsis LZ. ¢ North America 


fig. 776. 1030 
The Canadian Elder. 


a. Species of Sambicus belonging to this Subdivision, 
not yet introduced. = - 1030 
S. palménsis Link. 
S. mexicana Presl. 
S. subalpina Cham. et Schlecht. 
Ss, eg gs + B. et Kunth. 
. suaveolens Willd, 


B. Leaves pinnate. Flowers panicled. 


3. racemésa LZ. & South Europe 
fig. 777. 1031 


The racemose-flowered Elder. 
S. montina Cam. 
S. cervini Tabern. 
Variety % - = 
2 laciniata Koch. % 


- 1031 


4, (r.) pubéscens Miche. % N. America 


1031 
The downy Elder. 
S. racemosa Hook. not of L. 
S. pubéscens Lodd. 
Variety % - - - 1031 
2 hetaphflla % 
C. Leaves bipinnate. 
S. ebuldides Desf. - - - 1031 
Phytewma bipinnata Lour. 
S. phyteuméides Dec. - - 1031 


Phytewma cochinchinénsiz Lour. 


Ii, VIBU’RNUM Z. * & # #(€0 #11 
1027. 1032 


and Tinus, 


THE VIBURNUM. 
Viburnum, 


Viburnum and C’pulus Meench. 


§ i. Tinus Tourn. # #tJ - 1032 


1. Tinus LZ. # South Europe 
fig. 778. 1032 


The Laurustinus. 
V. lauriforme Lam, 
Tinus Tourn. 
Tinus laurifolia Bork. 
The Laurestine, Wild pie Tree, Gerard. 
Viorne, Laurier, Tin, F 


Lorbeerartiger Schnveball: Schwalken- 
strauch, Ger. 
Varieties % = - - 1082 


2 hirta Ait. #% 
V. Tinus Mill. 
V. lucidum Mill. 


3 licida Ait. % 
4 virgata Ait. 
5 stricta Hort. % 


A. Half-hardy Species of Vibirnum side = to the 
Section Tinus. - 1033 


V. smaneuny Pers, #1] fig. 779. 


Tinus var. stricta Ait. 
V. stréctum Link. 


VY. rfgidum Vent. 
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§ ii. Vibirnum Tourn. ¥% # CD att 1033 
Lentago Dec. 


2. Lentago LZ. & ¥ North America 
, fig. 780. 1033 


The Lentago, or pliant-branched, Viburnum. 
Tree Viburnum, Canada Viburnum. 
Viorne d Rameaux pendans, Viorne lui- 

sante, Fr. 
Birn blatteriger Schneeball, Ger. 
Canadische Schwalkenbeer Strauch, Sch- 
walken Strauch, Hayne. 


(L.) prunifolium L.% ¥ N. America 
pl. 191. 1034 


The Plum-tree-leaved Viburnum. 
V. Lentago Du Roi. 


oO - 


4. (L.) pyrifolium Poir, % N, America 
fig. 781, 782. 1034 


The Pear-tree-leaved Viburnum. 


5. (L.) nidum L.% North America 
fig. 783. 1034 


The naked=-corymbed Viburnum. 
V. pyrifolium Poir. 
Vuriety %  - . 
2squamatum & fig. 784. 
V. squamdtum Willd. 


= 1035 


6. cassinoides L. % North America 1035 
The Cassine-like Viburnum. 
V. punctitum Rafin. 


(c.) levigatum Willd. %  N. America 
1035 


= 


The smooth Viburnum. 
V. cassinodides Du Roi. 
V. lanceolétum Hill. 
Cassine pardgua L. 
Cassine corymbosa Mill. 


Lantana L. & * Europe f. 785. 1035 


The Wayfaring Tree. 
V. tomentosum Lam. 
Wild Guelder Rose, Pliant-branched Mealy 
Tree. 
Viorne cotonneuse, Camara, Viorne com- 
mune, Coudre-moinsinne, Moncienne, 


Ss 


I 
Schlingstrauch, Wolliger Schneeball, and 
Schwalkenstrauch, Ger. 


Varieties %¢ ¥ - 

2 grandifolia Ait. & ¥ 
V. L. latifolia Lodd. 

3 foliis variegatis Lodd. & ¥ 


9, (L.) lantandides Miche. % * North 
America - —,- fig. 786. 1036 


The Lantana-like Viburnum, o7 American Way- 
vere Tree. 
. Lantina 6 grandifolia Ait. 
Vv. srondifetsen Sm. 
V. Lanténa B canadénsis Pers. 
Hobble Bush, Amer. 


10. (L.) dahtricum Pall, % Siberia 1037 


The Daburian Viburnum. 
Lonicera mongélica Pall. 
Cérnus daivica Laxm. 
11. (?L.) cotinifolium D. Don. & Nepal 
fig. 787, 788. 1037 


The Cotinus-leaved Viburnum. 


- 1036 
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North America 
fig. 789, 790. 1038 
The toothed-leaved Viburnum. 
V. dentatum lucidum Ait. 
V. dentdtum glabéllum Michx. 
Arrow-wood. 

Varieties % - = 
pubéscens Lodd. % 
foliis variegatis Lodd. %& 
acuminatum Lodd, % 
longifolium Lodd. % 
montanum Lodd. % 


12. dentatum L. & 


- 1038 


13. (d.) pubéscens Pursh.% N. America 
1038 


The downy Viburnum. 

. dentdtum 2 pubéscens Ait. 

. dentdtum semi-tomentosum Michx. 
V. tomentosum Rafin. 

V. villosum Rafin. 

V. Rafinesquianum Schultes. 


<< 


N. America 


14, (d.) nitidum Ait. & 
1038 


The shining-Zeaved Viburnum. 


A. Hardy Species of Vibirnum_ belonging to the 
Section Viburnum, not yet introduced. 1038 


punctatum Hamilt. 
acuminatum Wall. 
ellipticum Hook. 
nervosum D. Don. 
cordifdlium Wall. 
Mulldha Hamilt. 
stellatum Wail. 
involucratum Wail. 
erosum Thunb. 


SUAS BRIES ASPs BSB 


to 


. Half-hardy Species of Vibirnum belonging to the 
Section Vibiirnum.  - 1039 


V. odoratissimum Ker. % _] fig. 791. 
V. sinénse Zeyh. 
Cofféa monospérma Hook. et Arn. 
V. villosum Swartz. 
V. monégynum Blum. 


§ ili. O/pulus Tourn. & ~- 1039 


15. O’pulus L. % Europe fig. 792. 1039 
The Guelder Rose. 
V. lobdtum Lam. 
O’pulus glandulosus Moench. 
O’pulus Raii. 
Sambicus aquatica Bauh. 
Marsh Elder, Rose Elder, Water Eldez. 
Viorne-Obier, ? Obier d@ Europe, ¥r. 


Schwalkenbeer Strauch, Wasserholder, 
Schneebaill, Ger. 
Varieties & - - - 1039 


2 stérilis Dec. 
V. O. roseum Roem. 


The Snow-ball Tree, Guelder 
Rose. 


Pellotte de Neige, Boule de Neige, 
Poire molle, Fr. 
Schneeballe,Ger. 


3 foliis variegatis Lodd, % 


16. (O.) acerifolium Z. North America 


fig. 793. 1040 
The Maple-leaved Guelder Rose. 


17. (O.) orientale Pall, % Asia Minor 1040 
The Eastern Guelder Rose. 
O’pulus orientalis folio amplissimo tridentdto Tourn. 


CONTENTS. Ixxix 
Page Page 
18. ( 0.) Oxycéccos Pursh. % North Pericig menum horténse Gesn. 
: Caprifolium Pericljmenum Reem. et 
America - - - 1041 Schultes. 
The Cranberry-fruited Guelder Rose. Caprifolium sylvaticum Lam. 
V. opuldides Miihl. Caprifolium Raii. 
V. trilobum Marsh. Woodbind. 
V. O/pulus americana Ait. Chévrefeuille des Bois, Fr. 
Pas Wildes gemeines Geissblati, Ger. 
arvety & ah og = - 1041 Gewoone Kamperfoelie, Dutch. 
2 subintegrifolius Hook. % Lego Bosco, \tal. 
Madre Selva, Span. 
Varieties & - - - 1044 


19. (O.) edule Pursh. % North America 


1041 
The edible-frzzted Guelder Rose. 
V. O’/pulus edulis Michx. 


20. (O.) mdlle Miche. % North America 


1041 
The soft-leaved Guelder Rose. 
V. alnifoliwm Marsh. 


A. Species of Vibiirnum belonging to the Section 
O’pulus, not yet introduced. 104] 

V. microcaérpum Cham. et Schlecht. 

V. polycdrpum Wall. 

V. cylindricum Ham. 

V. grandiflorum Wail. 

V. erubéscens Wall, 

V. coriaceum Blum. 

Several other Species. 


Sect. I]. Lonicerea. & w $$ $ —!) 1041 
II. DIERVYLL4 Tourn. % 1027. 1042 


Tue DIeRvILLa. 
Lonicera sp. L. 
Weigela Thunb. 
Weigélia Pers. 


1. canadénsis Willd. % North America 
fig. 794,795. 1042 


The Canadian Diervilla. 
Lonicera Diervilla L. 
D. Tournefortii Miche. 
D. humilis Pers. 
D. lxtea Pursh. 
D. trifida Meench. 
D. arcadiénsis Du Ham. 


Species of Diervilla not yet intro- 


App. i. 
duced. - - 1042 


D. jap6nica Dec. 
Weigela japénica Thunb. 
D. corseénsis Dec. 
Weigela coreénsis Thunb. 
Weigélia corwénsis Pers. 


IV. LONI’CERA Desf. & w» & @ 2 
1027. 1042 


TuE Lonicera, 07 Honeysuckle. 
Lontcera sp. L. and many authors. 
Caprifilium and Xyléstewm Juss. 
Xylbsteum, Caprifolium, Chamecé- 
rasus, and Periclymenum, Tourn. 
Caprifolium and Lonicera Roem. 
Lonicera and Xylésteum Torrey. 
Chévrefeuille, Fr. 
ae feortae Honeigblume, 
er. 


§i. Caprifolium Dec. % & &@ —1 1043 
Caprifolium Juss. and Reem. 
Lonicera Torr., not of Schult. 


Lonicere, 


A. Flowers ringent. — Caprifolium Tourn. 


1. Periclymenum Z.-2 Europe 1043 
The Woodbine, ox common Honeysuckle. 
Periclymenum, Ger. 
Periclymenum germanicum Riv. 


2 serétinum Ait. # fig. 797. 
Pericljmenum germdnicum Mill. 
3 bélgicum 2 
Periclg@menum germdnicum Mill. 
Dict. 
4 quercifolium Ait. & 


Caprifolium ZL. £ Europe f.'798. 1045 


The Goat’s-leaf, or pale perfoliate, Honeysuckle. 
Periclymenum perfolidtum Ger. 


(C.) etrasca Santi. 2 fig. 799. 1046 
The Etruscan Honeysuckle. 
L. etrusca Hort. Fl. Austr. 
Caprifolium etruiscum Reem. et Schult. 
Periclymenum Gouan. 
Caprifolium itdlicum perfolidtum pr@.cox 
Tourn. 


impléxa Art.& Sicily fig. 800. 1046 
The interwoven, 07 Minorca, Honeysuckle. 
Caprifolium impléxum Reem. et Schult. 


Variety & 8 - = - 1047 


2 balearica Viv. & 
Caprifolium baledricum Dum. 
L. baleérica Dec. 
L. Caprifolium Desf. 


flava Sims. -~& North America 


fiz, 801. 1047 
The yellow-flowered Honeysuckle. 
Caprifolium flavum Ell. 
Caprifolium Frdseri Pursh. 


(f.) pubéscens Swf. # North America 


fig. 802. 1047 
The pubescent Honeysuckle. 
Caprifolium pubéscens Goldie. 
L. hirsita Eaton. 
L. Géldii Spreng. 


parviflora Lam. 2 North America 
fig. 803, 804. 1048 


The small-flowered Honeysuckle. 
Caprifolium parvifidrum Pursh. 
L. dioica L. 

LL. média Murr. 

Caprifolium bracteosum Michx. 
Caprifolium diotcum Roem. et Schult. 
Caprifolium glaicum Meench. 
Glaucous Honeysuckle. 

Chévrefeuille diotque, Fr. 

Meergriines Geissblatt, Ger. 
Middelboore Kamperfoelie, Dutch. 


(p.) Douglasii Dec. £ N. America 1048 


Douglas’s Honeysuckle. 
Caprif blium Douzlasii Lindl. 


grata Ait. & N. America f. 805. 1048 


The pleasant, or evergreen, Honeysuckle. 
Caprifolium gratum Pursh. 
L. virginiana Marsh. 
? Periclgmenum americdnum Mill. 


8. 


9. 


L. microph$lla Hook- . - - 1049 


Ixxx CONTENTS. 
Page Page 
B. Limb of Corolla nearly equal. — Periclgmenum | L, lanceolata Wail. 
Tourn. * - 1049 | L. canéscens Schousb. 


10. sempervirens Ait. & North America 
fig. 806. 1049 


The evergreen Trumpet Honeysuckle. 
Caprifolium sempervirens Michx. 
Periclymenum sempervirens Mill. 
Alatérnus sempervirens Keehl. 
Periclymenum virginiacum Riv. 


Varieties & 


2 major Ait. & 
The large Trwmpet Honeysuckle. 
3 minor & —] 
The small Ty-wmpet Honeysuckle. 
? L. conndta Meerb. 


1]. cilidsa Poir. 2 North America 1050 


The ciliated-Zeaved Honeysuckle. 
Caprifolium cilidsum Pursh. 
L. cilidta Dietr. 


12. occidentalis Hook. 2 N. Amer. 1050 


The Western Honeysuckle. 
Caprifolium occidentale Lindl. 
Caprifolium cilidsum Dougi. MSS. 


L. pilosa Willd. - = = 
Caprifolium villtsum H. B. et Kunth. 


§ ii, Xylisteum Dec. & w» £ & 1050 


Xylésteon Juss. 

Lonicera Roem. et Schuit. 

Xyldsteon and Chamecérasus Tourn. 
Xylésteum and Isika Adams. 

Cobee’a Neck. 

The Fly Honeysuckle. 

Hackenkirsche, Ger. 

Hondsbexien, Hondskarsen, Dutch. 


- 1049 


- 1050 


A. Ovaries and Berries altogether distinct. Stems 
scandent. Flowers irregular. — Nintoda Dec. 
1050 


13. conftisa Dec. 2 Japan fig. 808. 1050 


The confused Honeysuckle. 
Nintooa confisa Scot. 
Lonicera japonica Andr., not of Thunb. 
Nintoo, Sintoo, Kempf. 
Caprifolium japonicum Loud. Hort. Brit. 


14. longiflora Dec. 2 China - 105] 


The long-flowered Honeysuckle. 
Caprifilium longifldrum Sabine. 
Nintoda longifldra Swt. 
Caprifélium japonicum D. Don. 
Caprifélium nepalénse G. Don. 


15. japénica Thunb. & Japan 
fiz. 809, 810. 1051 


The Japan Honeysuckle. 
Nintoda japénica Swt. 
L. chinénsis Hort. Kew. 
L. flecudsa Lodd., not of Thunb. 
L. glabrdta Roxb. 
Caprifolium chinénse Loud. Hort. Brit. 
Caprifélium flexuisum Hort. . 


a. Hardy Species of Lonicera belonging to the Divi- 
sion. Nintoda of the Section Xyldsteum, not yet 
introduced. - . - 1052 

L, cochinchinénsis Don’s Mill. 

L. Xylésteum Lour. 

L. Telfairz? Hook. et Arn. 

L. Pericljmenum Lour. 

L. Lechenaiilté? Wall. 

L. glabrata Wail. 

LL. nigra Thunb. 

L. acuminata Wall. 

L. diversifolia Wall. 

L. ligGstrina Wail. 

Xylisteum ligtistrinum D. Don. 
Xylosteum Naisdca Hamilt. 


L. bifléra Desf. 
L. bracteata Royle. 
Several other species of Lonicera. 


B. Berries distinct, or usually connate together at the 
Base, and diverging at the Tip. Corolla hardly 
gibbous at the Base, or equal. —Chamecérast 
Dec. 1052 


16. tatarica L.% Siberia f.811, 812. 1052 


The Tartarian Honeysuckle. 
Xylésteum corditum Meench. 
Xylisteum tartdricum Dum. 

Varieties 3 
2 albiflora Dec. & 
L. pyrendica Willd. 
3 rubrifldra Dec. % 


L. grandifidrum Lodd. 
L. sibtrica Hort. 


4 lutea Lodd. % 
5 latifolia Lodd. % 


- 1053 


17. (t.) nigra L. & Europe - 1053 


The black-frazted Honeysuckle. 
Caprifolium roseum Lam. 
Chamecérasus nigra Delarb. 
Variety % - 1053 
2 campaniflora % fig. 813, 814. 
Xyldsteum campaniflorum Lodd. 


(t.) ciliata Mihi, & N. Amer. 1053 


The ciliated-Zeaved Honeysuckle, 
Xylésteum ciliatum Pursh. 
L. tattérica Michx., not of L. 
L. canadénsis Reem. et Schult. 


18. 


19. pyrenaica Z.% Pyrenees’ - 1054 
The Pyrenean Honeysuckle. 
Caprifolium pyrendicum Lam. 


Xylésieum pyrendicum Tourn. 


punicea Sims. & North America 
fic. 815. 1054 


The crimson-flowered Honeysuckle. 
Symphoricdrpos puniceus Swt. 


21. Xylésteum LZ. % North America 


fig. 816. 1054 
The bony-wooded, ov wpright, Fly Honeysuckle. 
Caprifolium dumetdrum Lam. 
Xylbsteum dumetorum Moench. 


20. 


Varieties & - - - 1055 
2 leucocarpa Dec. & 
3 xanthocarpa Dec. % 
4 melanocarpa Dec, % 
22. flexuosa Thunb. % Japan - - 1055 


The flexible-stemmed Honeysuckle. 
L. nigra Thunb., not of L. 
L. brachajpoda Dec. 


a. Hardy Species of Lonicera, belonging to the Divi- 
ston Chamecérasi of the Section Xylésteum, not 
yct introduced - - - 1055 


L. hispida Pail. 


C. Berries either distinct or joined together. Corolla 
very gibbous at the Base. Erect bushy Shrubs. 
— Cuphanthe Dec. - - 1055 


23. involucrata Banks. « North America 
fig. 817, 818, 819. 1055 


The involucrated Honeysuckle. 
Xylosteum involucrdtum Rich. 


CONTENTS. 


Page 
a. Hardy Species of Lontcera belonging to the Divi- 
sion Cuphdnthe of the Section Xylosteum, which 
are not yet introduced. - - 1056 
L, gibbdsa Willd. 
Xyldésteum mexicanum H. B. et Kunth. 
L. Mocinidna Dec. 
L. gibbosa Moc. et Sesse. 
L. Ledebotirii Eschsch. 


D. Berries two on each Peduncle, joined together in 
one, which is bi-umbilicate at the Apex. Erect 
branching Shrubs. — \sike Adans. - 1056 


24. alpigena H. & Europe 
fic, 820, 821. 1056 


- The alpine Honeysuckle. 
Caprifilium alpinum Lam. 
Caprifolium alpigenum Geertn. 
Isika alpigena Borck. 

Isica diuctda Moench. 

Xylbsteum alpigenum Lodd. 
Chamecérasus alpigena Delarb. 
Cherry Woodbine. 
Heckenkirsche, Ger. 


Variety %  - = - 1056 
2 sibirica Dec. & 


L. sibirica Vest. 
25. (a.) microphylla Willd. % Siberia 1057 


The small-leaved Honeysuckle. 
L. alpigena Sievers. 


26. oblongifolia Hook, & North America 
fig. 822. 1057 
The oblong-leaved Honeysuckle. 
Xylésteum oblongifolium Goldie. 


27. certlea L. & Eur. f. 823, 824. 1057 
The blue-ber7ied Honeysuckle. 
LL, villisa Mihi. 
Xylosteon villbsum Michx. 
Xylésteon Soldnis Eaton. 
L. velutina Dec. 
L. altdica Pall. 
Xylbsteum cerileum canadénse Lam. 
Xylésteum canadénse Du Ham. 
Caprifolium cerileum Lam. 
Chamecérasus cerilea Delarb. 
L. pyrendica Pall, 
L. Pallasii Led. 


28. (c.) orientalis Lam. % Asia Minor 


1058 
The Oriental Honeysuckle. 
LL. caucasica Pall. 
L. ceriilea Giild. 
Chamecérasus orientalis \aurifolia Tourn. 


29. ibérica Bieb. % - - - 1058 
The Georgian Honeysuckle. 
Xyldsteon tbéricum Bieb. 


a. Hardy Species of the Genus Lontcera belonging to 
the Division \sike of the Section Xylosteum, 
not yet introduced. . - 1058 

L. Webbidna Wall. 7 

L. Govanidna Wall. 

L. angustifolia Wall. 

Some other Species. 


V. SYMPHORICA’RPOS Dill, % 
1027. 1058 


Tue St. PeTer’s Wort. 
Symphoricirpa Neck. 
Symphoria Pers. 
Anisanthus Willd. 
Lonicera sp. L. 


1. vulgaris Miche. % N. Am. f. 825. 1058 
The common St. Peter’s Wort. 
Lonicera Symphoricarpos L. 
S. parviflora Desf. 
Symphoria conglomerata Pers. 
Symphoria glomerdta Pursh. 
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Variety % = - - 1059 
2 foliis variegatis % 

S. glomerata foliis variegatis Lodd, 

2, racemosus Michr. % fig. 826. 1059 


The racemose-flowered St. Peter’s Wort, or 
Snowberry. 
Symphoria racemosa Pursh. 
L. leucocarpa Hort. 


App. i. Hardy Species of Symphoricarpos 
not yet introduced. - - 1059 


S. occidentalis Richards. 
Wolf berry, Amer. 


VI. LEYCESTERIA Wall. 2 
1027. 1060 


Tue LEYCESTERIA. 


1. formosa Wall. 1 Nepal f.827, 1060 


The beautiful Leycesteria. 
Hameélia conndita Puerari MSS. 


Rubidcee. =i 11064 
Jj Se we Je rye) 
I CEPHALA’NTHUS Z.#~ - 1061 


THE BUTTON-woopD. 


1. occidentalis Z. % North America 


fig, 828, 829. 1061 
The Western Button-wood. 
C. oppositifolius Moench. 
Swamp Globe Flower, Amer. 


Variety S% - - - 1062 
2 brachypodus Dec. % 
Some other Species of Cephal4nthus. 1062 


App. I. Half-hardy ligneous Plants belonging 
to the Order Rubidcee. ~- 1062 


Pincknéya pubens Michv. ® __| fig. 830. 
Pincknéya pubéscens Pers. 

Cinchina caroliniana Poir. 

Sertssa foe'tida Comm. % t_] fig. 831. 
Licium japénicum Thunb. ‘ 
Lijcium fe'tidum L. fil. 

Lijcium indicum Rutz 

Dysdda fasciculata Lour. 
Buchozia coprosmiides L’Hérit. 
Dysoda fe'tida Salisb. 
Spermacoce fruticdsa Desf. 

| 
Bartlingia scoparia Rchb. 

Ph§llis Nobla L. %# 

Anthospémum zthidpicum £. #%# ¢_J 
Ambraria Heésteri Walsh. 

Rubia fruticdsa Ait. % L_] 

R. fruticdsa canadénsis Poir. 

Bouvardia Jacquini H. B. et Kunth. # \__] 
B. triphilla Hort. 

Houstonia coccinea Bot. Rep. 

Manéttia glabra Cham. et Schlecht. $ t_] 
M. cordifolia Mart. é 


Plécama péndula Ait. 


NX ree) 
Lobeliacee. * WU 1063 
Tupa salicifolia G. Don. %# |_| 

Lobélia Tupa Ait. 

Lobelia gigantea Sims. 

Lobelia salicifilia Swt. 
Lobélia arborea Forst. 2? % L_]| 
L. supérba Cham. & __J 


Campanuldcee. * 1 


Masschia attrea Dumort. %# |_|] 
Campdnula airea L. 


1063 
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I. STAEHELI'NA Lessing. & #4 
1063. 1064 
THe ST2HELINA. 


Steheline, Fr. and Ger. 


1. dubia Z. % S. Europe fig. 832. 1064 
The doubtful, or Rosemary-leaved, Stehelina. 
-S. rosmarinifolia Cass. 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Stehelina. 1065 


Stzehelina arboréscens L. # __] 
S. Chamepeice L. 


Il. BA‘CCHARIS Rk. Br. & #4 
1063. 1065 


Tue Baccuaris, or Ploughman’s Spikenard. 
Bacchante, Fr. 
Baccharis, Ger. 


1. halimifolia ZL. & N. Am. f. 833. 1065 
The Sea-Purslane-leaved Baccharis, 07 the 


Groundsel Tree. : . 
Senecio arboréscens Hort. Kew. 


2, angustifolia Pursh. & N. Amer. 1065 
The narrow-leaved Baccharis, 07 Ploughman’s 
Spikenard. 
B, glomeratifldra Mich. & - 
B. Dioscéridis W. % __] : 


Ill 2VA L.& - - 1064. 1066 
THE Iva, 


1. frutéscens L. & N. Amer. f. 834. 1066 


The shrubby Iva. x ; 
Agérato affinis peruviana Ffrutéscens Pluk. 
Bastard Jesuit’s Bark Tree. 


IV. SANTOLINA ZL. 1064. 1066 


Tue SANTOLINA, 07 Lavender Cotton. 
Santoline, Fr. 
Heiligenpjlanxe, Ger. 


1066 
- 1066 


France 
fig. 835. 1067 


The Dwarf Cypress Santolina, or common La- 
vender Cotion. 
2. (C.) squarrdsa W.» Europe — 1067 
The squarrose (? Zeaved) Santolina. : 
Abrétanum fee mina foliis Erice Moris. 


- 1067 


1. Chamecyparissus L. # 


3. viridis W.* Europe - 


The green Santolina. 


4, rosmarinifolia ZL. Spain f. 836. 1067 


The Rosemary-leaved Santolina. 


V. ARTEMI’S/A Cass. # #UI 
1064. 1068 


‘THE ARTEMISIA. 


1. Abrétanum L. # Europe fig 837. 1068 


‘The Abrotanum Artemisia, 07 Southernwood. 

Abrétanus mas Dod. 

Old Man. 

Armoise Aurone, Aurone des Jardins, la 
Citronelle, la Garderobe, Fr. 

Eberrante, Wermuth, Stabwurtz, Garten- 
wurtz, Ger. 

Abrotano, Ital., Span., and Port. 


Varieties %& - 2; s 
2himile Hort. 


1068 


2. Santénica L.2 Asia fig. 838. 1068 


The Santonica Artemisia, Tartarian Southern- 
wood, or Wormseed. 
Artemisia fruticdsa, &c., Gmel. 


3. arboréscens L. # Levant - 1069 
The arborescent Artemisia, ox Tree Worm- 
wood. 
Absinthium arboréscens Lob. 
Absinte, Armoise en Arbre, Fr. 


App. i. Other hardy Species of Artemisia. 1069 
A, procera #& 


App. ii. Half-hardy Species of Artemisia. 1069 
A, argéntea Ait. S L_] fig. 831. 


VI. HELICHRYSUM Lessing, 
1064. 1070 


Tue HELICHRYSUM, or Everlasting Flower, 
Part of Gnaphulium L. 


1. Stoe‘chas D.Don. » Europe - 1070 


The Steechas Helichrysum, 07 common, Shrubby 
Everlasting Flower. 
Gnaphilium Sie*chas L. 
Stee*chas citrina Dod. 


Half-hardy Species of Helichrysum. 
1070 


App. i. 


H. friticans D. Don. % L_J fig. 840. 
Astélma friticans Bot. Reg. 
Gnaphilium friticans L. 
Gnaphilium grandiflorum Bot. Rep. 


H. congéstum D. Don. % (_J fig. 841. 
Gnaphalium congéstum Lamp. 

HT, apiculatum Lodd. 

H. crassifolium Lodd. 

H. diversifolium Lodd. 


H. ericéides Lodd. *& -_] 


VII. CINERARIA Lessing. #Lt 2. 
1064. 1071 


Tue CINERARIA. 
Cineraire, Fr. 
Aschenpflauxe, Ger. 


1. maritima ZL. % —! S. Europe 1071 
The sea-stde-inhabiting Cineraria, o7 the Sea 
Ragwort. 
Cineraria Dod. 
Jacobe*a maritima Bonp. 
Sicilian Ragwort. 


App. i. Half-hardy Speejes of Cinexaria. 1071 

cruénta fig, 542. 

lactea % __] 

canéscens  -_]| 

hybrida ® L_J 

populifolia % L_]} 

bicolor *% |_| 

lanata % «_J fig. 145. 

geifolia 

umelidides % t_J fig. 843. 
Agathe'a celéstis Cas. 


easeogoge 


App. I. Half-hardy Genera belonging to the 
Order Compdsite. - - 1072 
Carlowizia salicifolia Maench. *% L_J 
Onobroma salicif olia Link. 
Arctitis aspera L. % _]) 
Didélta carndsum H. K. % |_| 
D. spinodsum H. K. % (_]) 
Berckiéya grandiflora W. %% L_J} 
Cullumia R. Br. % __J 
Othénna flabellifdlia Bot. Cab. M L_} fig. 847. 


). virginea 
O. pinnata Bot. Mag. 
O. pectinata # (_] 
O, coronopifolia ## J 
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Page | é i Page 
Osteospérmum pisiferum L. # |_J fig. 848,.849, 850. 1. Tétralix LZ. # N. Europe. f. 864. 1079 
Caléndula chrysanthemifolia Ven. % (_| fig. 851. The four-leaved Heath. 
Mutisia latifolia D. Don. R __] fig. $52. . E. botuliformis Sal, 
Dahlia Cav, ] E. barbarica Raii. 
Bioiyy ae seottus D. Don- %& _J E. pumila Park. 
Pepa ebeae | T. rubra Hort. Eric. Wob. 
S@uchns fruticdsus Jacq. Mbt] fig. 853. wie cross-leaved Heath 
Vernonia acutifolia Hook. % _) LR; E 
A’ster argophfllus Lab. # __ | fig. 854. Varieties * + - - 1079 
Hactonia argophijlla Caley e . 
‘on re A y@ 
A. angustifdlius Jacq. a _| 1 rubra Hort. Eric. Wob. 
A. aculeatus Lab. #% \_J fig. 855. 2 earnea Loudon’s H. B. 
Chrysécoma Comatirea L. %€ \_] fig. 856. 3 Alba Hort. Eric. Wob. 
Brachyle‘na nereifdlia Smt. % L_] me 
dccharis nereifolia L. 4 Mackaiana » 
Confza caroliniénsis leet uJ E. Mackaiina Bab. 
Podanthus Mitiqui Lindl. fig. 857. = 
Culcitium salicinum Spr, LI fig. 858, 2. cincrea L. » N. Europe f.865. 1079 
. ae salicina Lab, The grey Heath. 
acalla Lie Aor 
Franzéria artemisivides W. #% ._] zi ie ig Oa aad 
F. ambrosidides Cav. 3 |_| Er. seman flia Gar 
CGidera prolifera Thunb. M \_] E. c. rubra Bedf. Hort. Eric. Wob. 
Pyréthrum foeniculaceum W. En, S# __J fig. 859. ey: abe 
Ismélia maderénse ei a Varieties ® - - - 1080 
Athanasia pubéscens L, N ~, 
Balsamita ageratifdlia Desf. % |__| 2 atropurp urea Lodd. 
Piéntza flabelliformis W. 2#\_| 3 alba Lodd. 
Tanacetum flabellifirme L’Hérit. 4 pallida Lodd. 
Eriocéphalus africanus L. % |_| y aaa 
Senécio élegans pléna rubra Bot. Mag. &%\4__| 5 ee Odd. 
S. lildécinus Link. % _] ers 6 prolifera Lodd. 
Tarchonanthus camphoratus Lam. , 
Eriécoma fragrans D. Don. *& __| 7 stricta Lodd. 
Various other genera of Compésitz. 3 eh RS rea _ = South Europe 1 0 8 0 
The Tree Heath. ' 
ae E. scoparia Thunb., exclusive of the synon. 
Epacridacee. #11 1075 E. capa L. y 
Styphblia R. Br. K. trifléra Berg. 
Stenanthéra pinifdlia R. Br. S\_] E. procera Sal. 
Styphelia pinifolia Spreng. od 
Cyathodes glavica Labil. £ J Varieties #% - & - 1080 
ee ee 2 stylosa Don’s Mill. # 
C. Oxfcedrus R, Br. % iN pear 
C. acerdsa R. Br. % _] 3 squarrosa Hort. 
Liss4nthe 2 Br. #\_J 4 minima Hort. # 
L. subulata ‘ Sugeahpe oe 
L. strigdsa MM |_| 4, (a.) polytrichifolia Sal. # Port. 1080 
L. daphnéides $1] The Polytrichum-leaved Heath. 
1. ciliata #t_} Ps ? K. arborea var. 
Leucopdgon lanceolatus R. Br. # L_] ; ? 5. a. stylosa Hort. 
Styphélia lanceolata he 
eee ee | aetaco 5. (a.) codonddes Lind?. # Europe 
L.R ee polystiichyus Lodd. : fig. 866. 1080 
re aris Lindl. . The bell-shaped-flowered Heath. 
eee area fies 6. australis Z. # Spain fig. 867. 1081 
ape w%_) The southern Heath. 
i ia M4 (_} E. pistilldris Sal. 
a. R. Br. \_J fig. 861 
hocarpa Jatrina R. Br. g. rr 2 
Trochoryphelia cornifolia Rudge. fe stricta Donn. * Italy fig. 868. 1081 
P’pacris grandiflora Sm. #L_] fig. 862. The upright Heath. 
E. longiflora Cav. E. multicailis Sal. 
Lysinéma R. Br. 3 E. cérsica Dec. 
Andersdnia sprengeliiides R. Br. 2% 1_] fig. 863. E. ramuldosa Viv. 
Sprengélia incarnata Bot. Cab, # |_|] aoe 
Sphenstoma gracilis Smt, # |_| 8. ciliaris L.* Portugal fig. 869. 108] 
D jlium grdci 2 . ey 
Various other Genera of Composite. The ciliated-Zeaved Heath. 


9. sicula Schonberg. # Sicily - 1082 
Tira eras: 1076 The Sicilian Heath. 
> = ~ i 
eee SC) eq ee) #7 #_j|/II, GYPSOCA’LLIS Sa/, @ w 
| weil * RAL Fe 1076. 1082 


1076 Tue GYPSOCALLIS, 07 Moor Heath. 


x, / 
Sect. I. Eri'crm, - Essom omen, 


» 2 @C) 2&2 £¥U) ®@ #LI we w_J 


x29 | 1. vagans Sal. England fig. 870. 1082 
The wandering Gypsocallis, 07 Cornish Moor 
§ i. Ericee normales, #  % #11 1076 ee figs vdgans L. 
; Erica vaga Sal. 
Poe RLCA D.: Don. *% & 1076. 1079 Erica multiflora Huds. 
Tue Heatu. Erica didyma Stokes. 
Erica sp. of L. and other authors.’ j Erica purpurdscens Lam. 
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Varieties m - - = 1082 


2 pallida Don’s Mill. 
3 rubéscens Bree. 
4 purpurascens Bree. & 
5 alba Don’s Mill. » 
6 tenélla Don’s Mill. 


2. multiflora D. Don. # South Europe 
fig. 871. 1083 


The many-flowered Gypsocallis. 
Erica multifiléra L. 
Erica juntperfidlia, &c., Garidel. 
Erica multifiéra longi-pedicellita Wendl. 
Erica peduncularis Presl. 


3. carnea D. Don. & Germany 


fig. 872. 1083 


The flesh-colour-flowered Gypsocallis. 
Erica carnea L. Sp. 
Evica herbccea L. Diss. 
Erica sazatilis Sal. 


4, mediterranea D. Don. # S. Eur. 1083 


The Mediterranean Gypsocallis. 
Erica mediterranea L. 
Erica lugubris Sal. 


Il]. CALLU'NA Sal.2 - 1076. 1084 


THE CALLUNA. 
Erica sp. L. and others. 


1. vulgaris Sal.2 Europe - - 1084 
The Ling, or Heather. 
Erica vulgaris L. 
La Bruyere, Fr. 
Heide, Ger. 


Lyng, Dan. 
Liung, Swed. 
Erica, Ital. 
Brexo, Span. 
Urze, Port. 
Weresk, Russ. 
Varieties ®& - - - 1084 
1 purpurea Don’s Mill. 2. 
2 sptria Don’s Mill. 
3 decimbens Don’s Mill. 2 
4 tomentosa Don’s Mill. 
5 alba Don’s Mill. 2. 
6 flore pléno Don’s Mill. 2. 
7 foliis variegatis Don’s Mill. % 
8 adrea Don’s Mill. 2. 
9 coccinea Don’s Mill. 2. 
10 spicata Don’s Mill. 2. 
11 atro-rtbens 
12 serétina 2 


App. I. List of hardy Species and Varieties 
of Ericdcee belonging to the Group Ertcee 
normdles, of which Plants are cultivated for 
Sale in the Tooting Nursery; with some 
additional Names from the “ Hortus Wo- 
burnénsis.” - - - - 1086 


App. II. Arrangement of the hardy Heaths 
included in the preceding List; showing 
which of them are in Flower, in the open 
Garden, every Month in the Fear ; and the 


Colour of the Flower, and the Height of 


each, = . S : - 1088 


Page 
App. III. List of Cape Heaths which wil 


stand in the open Air, in Autumn, or the 
middle of Winter, without Protection, with 
Fahrenheit’s Thermometer 7 or 8 Degrees 
below Freezing, without suffering in any way 
from such a Degree of Cold. %\ - 1089 


Callista acuminata (Erica L.) Bot. Cab. fig. 873." 

2 pallida Hort. Brit. 

comdsa Hort. Kew. Ic. 
2 alba And. Heath. 
3rubra Wendl. E. ~ 
ferruginea dndy. Heath. 
hyacinthoides Andr. Heath. 
tenuiflora Andr. Heath. 
2 alba Hort. Brit. 
3 lutea. 
tetragona Andr. Heath. 
C. pugionifolia Sal. 
ventricdsa Bot Mag. 

2 coccinea. 

3 stellifera. 

4 carnea. 

5 alba. 

6 supérba. 

7 erécta. 

8 nana. 

9 hirsuta. 

Ceramia (Erica L.) el Lelie Lodd. fig. 874. 
Dasyanthes (Frica L.) Sparmann? Andr. Heath. 
D. dispera A. H. 
D. hystricifidra L. T. 
Désmia (Zrica L.) conférta Andi. Heath. fig. 875. 
Erica aggregata Wendl. Eric. fig. 876. 
2 alba Hort. Brit. 
campanulata Andr. Heath. 
cerinthoides Bot. Mag. 
1 glabridscula Sw. 
2 hispida Sw. 
3 major H. Wob. 
4 minor H. Wob. 
5 nana H. Wob. 
6 supérba Roll. 
‘congésta Wendl. Eric. 
corifolia. 

E. articuldris B. M. 

E. calycina A. H. 

Lamprotis cor7folia Don’s Mill. 
cupréssina Rol. 
globdsa Andr. Heath. 
glomerata Andr. Heath. 
gracilis Wendl. Eric. 
hispidula. 
leucanthéra. 
lucida Andi. Heath. 

? Lamprdotis lucida Don’s Mill. 
‘margaritacea Andr. Heath. 
montana. 
péndula Lodd. 
perlata. 
pubéscens. 

1 major H. Brit. 
2 minor Roll. 
3 pubescéntior H. Brit. 
4 verna H. Wob. 
ramentacea Andr. Heath. 
setacea Andr. Heath. 
tenella And7. Heath. 
Eurflepis (Zrica L.) trifldra Wendl. Eric. 
Gypsocallis (Zrica L.) intertéxta Lodd., fig. 877. 
longipedunculata Bot. Cal. 
nigrita Don’s Mii. 
Pachysa physddes Bot. Mag., fig. 878, 879. 
Syringddea cruénta Andry. Heath. 
2 supérba Roll. 
curvifldra Andr. Heath. 
1 aurantia. 
2 rubra. 
diaphana Don’s Mill. 
Ewerdna Andr. Heath. 
2 glabra. 
3 speciosa. 
4 longifldra. 
5 pilosa. 
extidans Lodd. 
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; grandiflora Bot. Mag. 

1 hadmilis. 

2 superba. 
ign¢éscens Andy. Heath. 
? longiflora Bot. Cal. 
mammodsa dAnd?. Heath. 

2 minor. 

3 pallida. 

4 7Osea. 
? tumida Bot. Reg. 
verticillata Ands. Heath. 

2 major. 
viridéscens Bot. Cal. 


App. IV. List of Cape Heaths which ure 
tenderer than those mentioned in the pre- 
ceding List, and which, when exposed to the 
Degree of Cold there stated, will be injured 
by it, but will not suffer, although fully ex- 
posed toa Temperature 4 or 5 Degrees below 
Freezing. #UtJ - - - - 1091 


Ble* ne ericoides fig. 880. ; 
Evica Ble*ria: Wendl. Coll. 
Callista Lhe L.). pemtss Wendl. Eric. 
1 alba. 
2 rubra. 
Coventrycina Lodd. 
daphneflora. 
mundula Lodd. 
2 major Lodd. 
pellucida Andr. Heath. 
2 rubra H. Wob. 
pre’gnans Bot. Cal. 
2 coccinea H. Wob. 
Ceramia (Erica “.) urceolaris Hort. ~<a" eee 
ig. 8 
? articularis Don’s Mill. 
E’ctasis Sebana 
Erica Sebana aurdntia Andr. Heath. 
2 fasca. 
3 Intea. 
4 minor. 
Erica assirgens. 
barbata Andr. Heath. 
2 major. 
Beiplanitdna Bot. Cab. 
? cafra Bot. Cab. 
2 spicata. 
cerinthoides Bot. Mag. 
1 major H. Wob. 
2minor H. Wob. 
nana H. Wob. 
decora And. Heath. 
depréssa Andy. Heath. 
mollissima. 
Persoluta. 
2 alba. 
3 rubra. 
propéndens Andr. Heath. 
pubéscens. 
1 major H. Wob. 
2 minor H. Wob. 
3 verna H. Web. 
quadriflora. 
reflexa. 
2 rubra. 
rubens. 
peduncularis Sal. 
viscaria Hort. Kew.Icon. 
cylindrica. 
divaricata Lodd. 
gélida Bot. Cab. 
incarnata Andr. Heath. 
trivialis M‘ Nab. 
Eurjlepis (Zrica L.) albens Bot. Mag. fig. 882. Ha- 
licacaba And. Heath. 
Eurystégia (Zrica L.) triceps Bot. Cab. fig. 883. 
Gypsocallis (Erica L.) nudiflora Sm. Icon. 
Lophandra (Erica L.) cubica Andr. Heath. fig. 884. 
2 minor H. Wob. 
3 major Hort. Brit. 
Lamprotis (Erica L.) calycina Andy. Heath. fig. 885. 
2 major H. Wod. 
Pachysa (Erica L.) baccans Bot. Mag. 
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Syringddea (Frica L.) abiétina. 

? clavefldra Don’s Mill. 

colorans Bot. Reg. 

concinna Andr. Heath. 

discolor Andr. Heath. 

elata Andr. Heath. 

Ewerdna Andr. Heath. 

2 glabra. 

3 speciosa. 

4 longifiora. 

5 pilosa. 

Linnecna. 
S. linneoides Andr. Heath. 
S. perspicua Hort. Kew. 

2 supérba. 
linnedides Andr. Heath. 
perspicua Wendl. Eric. 

2 nana. 
radiata Andr. Heath. 

2 discolor. 
simpliciflbra Wendl. Eric. 
spicata Andr, Heath. 

2 pallida H. Wob. 
tubiflora Andr. Heath. 
vestita. 

1 alba. 

2 incarnata. 

3 purpurea. 

4 rosea. 

5 falgida. 

6 coccinea. 

7 latea. 

8 mutabilis, 

9 élegans. 


App. V. List of a few of the larger Specimens 
of exotic Heaths, cultivated in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh ; with their Di- 
mensions, &c., as taken from the Plants, 
12th July, 1836. - - - - 1094 


App. VI. Culture of the hardy and half- 
hardy Species and Varieties of Ericee belong- 
ing to the Group Ericee normales. - 1094 


§ ll. ANDROME‘DEZ. - 1105 
¥ 2 £020 42. @ 2. se Se 
eo) ok) eo 


IV. ANDRO’MEDA L.# 1077. 1105 


THE ANDROMEDA. 
Polifolia Buxbaum, 
Andrémeda sp. L. 


1. polifolia LZ. Europe fig. 889. 1106 
The Poly-leaved-Andromeda, or Moorwort. 
Rhododéndron polifilium Scop. 
Wild Rosemary, Poly Mountain, Marsh 
Cistus, Moorwort, “eh ‘sh Holy Rose. 
Andromeéde, Fr. and Ger. 


_ Varieties - - - 1106 
1 angustifolia Lodd. » fig. 890. 
2 ericdides w 

3 grandiflora Lodd. # fig. 891. 
4 latifolia Lodd. » fig. 892. 

5 minima 

6 revoluta Lodd, » fig. 893. 

7 scética # 

8 stricta » 


2. rosmarinifolia Pursh.» Newfoundland 
1106 


The Rosemary-leaved Andromeda. 
A. polifolia Michx. 
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V. CASSFOPE D. Don. # 4 


CONTENTS. 


Page 
A. Leaves evergreen. 


1077. 1107 | 1. ferruginea Natt. # N. America 1109 


Tue CASSIOPE. 
Andrémeda sp. L. et Pall. 


1. hypnéides D.Don. » —! N. Europe 


fig. 894. 1107 
The Hypnum-like Cassiope. 
Andrémeda hypnoides L. &ce. 


2. tetragdna D. Don, »—! N. America 
fig. 895. 1107 


The four-cornered-branched Cassiope. 
Andromeda tetragona L. 


Hardy Species of Casstope not yet 
introduced. - - 1107 


C. lycopodidides D. Don. 
Andrémeda lycopodioides Pall. 
C. ericdides D. Don. 
Andromeda ericoides Pall. 
C. Redéwskiz G. Don. 
Andromeda Redéwskiti Cham. et Schlecht. 
C. Mertenszana G. Don. 
Andromeda Mertensiana Bongard. 
C. fastigiata D. Don. 
Andrémeda fastigidta Wall, Pl. Par. 
Andrémeda cupressiformis Wall. MSS. 


VI. CASSA’/NDR4A D.Don. = 
1077. 1108 
THE CASSANDRA. 


Anarémeda sp. L. and others. 


App. i. 


1. calyculata D. Don. » North America 


| fig. 896. 1108 
The calyculated Cassandra. 
Andrémeda calyculdta L. 


Varieties w - = 
1 ventricosa Sims. & 
2 latifolia Lodd. » 
3 nana Sims. 


2. (c.) angustifolia G. Don.» N, Amer. 
fig. 897. 1108 


The narrow-leaved Cassandra. 
Andrémeda calyculdta B*angustifolia’ Ait. 
Andrémeda angustifolia Pursh. 
Andromeda crispa Desf. et Link. ° 
VII. ZENOBIA D.Don. & x 


1077. 1108 
Tue ZENOPIA. 
Andrémeda sp. Michx. 


- 1108 


1. specidsa D. Don, & +« Carolina 


fiz. 898. 1109 
The snowy flowered Zenobia. 
Andromeda specidsa Michx. 
Varieties % - - 1109 

2 nitida Pursh. % » fig. 899. 

3 pulverulénta Pursh. & .w f. 900. 
Andrémeda pulverulénta Bartr. 
Andromeda cassinefolia 8B Vent. 
Andromeda speciosa var. y glaica 

Wats. 
Andrémeda dealbdta Lindl. 
Andrémeda ovata Soland MSS. 


VII. LYONIA Nutt. ¥ & # w» w 
1077. 1109 
Tue LYontia. 


Andromeda sp. L., and various others. 


The rusty-looking Lyonia. 
Andromeda ferruginea Walt. 
Andrémeda ferruginea 3 fruticdsa Michx. 


2. rigida Nutt. % North America 1110 
The rigid-leaved Lyonia. 
Andromeda ferruginea Willd. 
Andrémeda ferruginea | arboréscens Mx. 
Andrémeda rigida Pursh. 


3. marginata D. Don. * North America 
fig. 902. 1110 


The marginated-leaved Lyonia. 
Andrémeda margindta Du Ham. 
Andromeda coriacea Willd. 
Andrémeda licida Lam. 
Andrémeda maridna Jacq. 


Variety - - - 1110 
2 rubra Lodd. & ° fig. 900. 


B. Leaves deciduous. 


4, mariana D.Don. « North America 


fig. 903. 1110 
The Maryland Lyonia. 
Andromeda mariana L. 


Variety  - z 
2 oblénga Swt. 


5. racemosa D. Don. & N. America 1111 


The racemose-flowered Lyonia. 
Andrémeda racemosa L. 
Andrémeda paniculata Walt. 


6. arborea D. Don. &¥ N- America 1111 
The Tree Lyonia. 
Andromeda arborea L. 


7. paniculata Nutt. % N. Am. f.904. 1111 


The panicled-flowered Lyonia. 
Andromeda paniculita L. 


8. salicifolia Wats.  N. Am. f. 965. 1111 
The Willow-leaved Lyonia. 


9. frondésa Nutt. %& N. America 1112 


The branchy Lyonia. 
Andromeda fronddsa Pursh. 


- 1111 


10. multiflora Wats. « North America 
fig. 906. 1112 


The many-flowered Lyonia. 


11. caprezefolia Wats. & North America 


fig. 907. 1112 
The Goat-Willow-leaved Lyonia. 


App. i. Doubtful Species of Lydnia not yet 
introduced. - - 1112 


L. rhombididalis G. Don. 
Andrémeda rhombiidalis N. Du Ham. 


IX. LEUCO’THOE D. Don. ® » 
1077. 1113 
Tue LEUCOTHOE. 


Andrémeda sp. of authors previously. 


1. axillaris D. Don. # North America 
fig. 908. 1113 


The axillary-vacemed Leucothoe. 
Andromeda axtlkirts Solander, 


CONTENTS. Ixxxvil 
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Variety  - : BW PLES Menxiesia polifilia Juss. 


2 longifolia # 
Andromeda longifolia Pursh. 
Andromeda Walteri Wilid. 


2. spinuldsa G. Don. * North America 
fig. 909. 1113 


The spinulose-tooth-leaved Leucothée. 
Andromeda spinulosa Pursh, 
Andromeda Catesbei Walt. 


3. acuminata G. Don. # North America 
fio. 910. TTTS 


The acuminate-leaved Leucothée. 
Andromeda acuminata Ait. 
Andromeda lucida Jacq. 
Andromeda populifolia Lam. 
Andromeda reticuldta Walt. 
Andromeda formosissima Bartr. 
Andrémeda \aurina Michx. 
Pipe-stem-wood, Amer. 


4. Boaibanda D. Don. # North America 
fig. 911. 1114 


The numerous-flowered Leucothoe.' 
Andromeda floribunda Lyons. 


5. spicata G'. Don, # N. Am. f. 912. 1114 


The spicate-racemed Leucothée. 
Andrémeda spicdia Wats. 


Par PERS’ D: Don, 2) ‘= 1077-1114 
Tue Pieris. 


Andrémeda sp. Wallich. 


1. ovalifolia D. Don. 2 Nepal f. 913. 1115 
The oval-leaved Pieris. 
Andrémeda ovalif dlia Wall. 
Andrémeda capricida Ham. MSS. 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Piéris not yet 
introduced. - - 1115 
P. formdsa D. Don. 
Andrébmeda formosa Wall. 
P. lanceolata D. Don. 
Andrémeda lanceolata Wall. 
Andrimeda squamulosa D. Don. 
P. japonica D. Don. fig. 914. 
Andrimeda japonica Thunb. 


XI. PHYLLO’/DOCE Sal. » & 
LOGe. EI1G 


THE PHYLLODOCE. 
Andromeda sp. L. 
Menzxiésia sp. Swartz and Smith. 


1. taxifolia Sal. # Europe f.915. 1115 
The Yew-leaved Phyllodoce. 
Menziésia cerilea Swz. 
Andrimeda cerilea L. 
Andromeda taxitfolia Pall. 
Erica cerilea Willd. 


2. empetriformis D. Don. 2% N. America 


fig. 916. 1116 
The Empetrum-like Phyllodoce. 
Menziésia empetriformis Sm. 


XII DABQO:*C/4A D. Don. « 1077. 1116 


THe Dasacia. 
Erica sp. Lin. 
Andrémeda sp. Lin. 
Menzzésia sp. Juss. 


1. polifolia D. Don. Ireland 


fig. 917,918. 1116 
The Poly-leaved Dabeecia. 
Andromeda Dabee*cia Lin. Syst. 
Erica Dabeecia Lin. sp. 
Menzzésia Dabae.cia Dec. 
Erica hibérnica, &c., Ray. 


Vaccinium cantabricum Huds. 


Irish Whorits, Cantabrian Heath, Saint 
Dabeoc’s Heath. 
Variety” 8 - - - 1116 


2 flore albo Swt. 


XIII A’RBUTUS Camer. 2 25 « 
#uj - - = 100%. EVV 


THE ARBUTUS, or Strawberry Tree. 
Andrdchne Clus. 
A’rbutus sp. L. 
Arbousier, Fr. 
Sandbeere, Ger. 
Abbatro, Ital. 


1, Unedo L. 2 # S. Europe f.919. 1117 
The Unedo Arbutus, 07 Strawberry Tree. 
L’ Arbousier commun, Arbousier des Py- 
rénées, Fraisier en Arbre, Fr. 
Evrdbeereartige Sandbeere, Ger. 
Komad, Mod. Greek. 


Varieties. 2 me 
1 Albus Ait. 2 m& 
2ruber Ait. 2 wm 
3 plénus dit. # 
4 schizopétalus #% 
5 integrifolius Sims. at 
6 crispus 2 
7 salicifolius 2% 


2. hybrida Ker. 2 # Hybrid 


pl. 192. fig. 920. 1119 
The hybrid Arbutus. 
A. andrachnoides Link. 
Variety 2 & 3 
2 Millert ® 
A. Milleri Mayes. 


3. Andrachne LZ. £ Levant pl.193. 
The Andrachne Arbutus. 
A. integrifolia Lam. 
Andrtchne Theophrasti Clus. 
Andrdchne Park. Theatr. 
Adrachné of Theophrastus. 
Andrachla, Mod. Greek. 


Varieties - - - 1120 
1. With serrated leaves Tourn. 
2. With large oblong fruit, Tourn. 
3.With large compressed fruit, 


Tourn. 
2 serratifolia fig. 821 ?  _J 


A. serratifolia Nois. 


- 1117 


- 1120 


120 


4, procera Douglas. # N., America 1121 
The tall Arbutus. 


5. tomentosa Pursh. % N. America 1122 
The downy Arbustus. 
Arctostaphylos tomentosa Lindl. 


Variety % -~ - 
2 nuda Hook. et Arn. % 


6. densiflora H. B. et Kunth. %tUJ Mexico 
1122 


- 1122 


The densely-flowered Arbutus. 


App.i. Hardy Species of A’rbutus not yet 


introduced. - = Lo? 


A, laurifolia L. 
A. Menziésii Pursh. 
A, cordifolia 
Arctostaphylos cordifolia Lindl. 
A. glafica 
Arctostdphylos glavica Lindl. 
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App. ii. Half-hardy Species of A’rbutus. 1129 


A. canariénsis Lam. #\_]| fig. 922. 
A. petiolaris H. B. et Kunth. 

A. furens Hook. et Arn. 

A. xalapénsis H. B. et Kunth. 

A. mollis H. B. et Kunth. 

A. ferruginea L. 


XIV. ARCTOSTA’PHYLOS Adans. 
‘mR - - 1078. 1123 


Tue BEARBERRY. 
Uva-ursi Dod. 
A’rbutus sp. L. 


1. U'va-arsi Spreng. 2% Europe 
fig. 923. 1123 


The common Bearberry. 
A’rbutus Uva-uirsi L. 
A’rbutus buxifolia Stokes. 
Uwa-ursi buxifolia Sal. 
Bear berries, Bear-whorile-berrtes, Eng. 
Barentraube, Barenbeere, Ger. 
Beerenduuif, Dutch. 
La Basserole. Fr. 
Uva d@’ Orzo, Ital. 
Uva de Oso, Span. 
Uva de Ursa, Port. 
Uva-ursi, in works of most old Botanists. 


2. alpina Spreng. « Europe - 1123 


The Alpine Bearberry. 
A/rbutus alpina L. 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Arctostaphylos 


not yet introduced. - - 1124 


A. polifolia H. B. et Kunth. 
Andrémeda \edifolia Humb. 
A. glaucéscens H. B. et Kunth. 
angens H. B. et Kunth. 
Brogkeri G. Don. 
A/rbutus pingens Hook. 


XV. PERNE’TTYA Gaud. #tJ & 
1078. 1124 


A. 
A. 


Tue PERNETTYA. 


1. mucronata Gaud. % Terra del Fuego 
fig. 924. 1124. 


The mucronate-leaved Pernettya. 
A/rbutus mucronata L. 


2. pilosa G. Don. Mexico - 
The pilose, ov hairy, Pernettya. 
A’rbutus pilisa Grah. 


- 1124 


App. i. Hardy Species of Pernéttya not yet 
introduced. - - 1125 


P. microphylla Gand. 
A’rbutus microphilla Forst. 
A’rbutus serpyllifilia Lam. 
P. Myrsinites G. Don. 
Andrémeda Myrsinites Lam. 


App. ii. Half-hardy Species of Pernéttya.1125 


P. empetrifolia Gaud. 
A’/rbutus empetrifolia Lindl. 
A/rintus f Sse Willd. 
Andrémeda empetrifilia Lam. 

P. pumila Gaud. |_| 
A/rbutus pimila Forst. 

P. Cavanillesidna G. Don. 
Andrémeda prostrata Cav. 

P. purpiirea D. Don. 

P. ciliaris D. Don. 


XVI. GAULTHERIJA L. = ¢, 
1078. 1125 


Tue GAULTHERIA. 
1, procimbens L. ¢ North America 
fig. 925. 1125 
The procumbent Gaultheria. 


Partridge Berry, Mountain Tea, Spring 
Winter Green, Sm. 


CONTENTS. 


ze 
2.. Skallon Pursh) «ake 9960 Hes 
The Shallon Gaultheria. 


App. 1. Half-hardy Species of Gaulthéria. 1126 


G. fragrantissima D. Don. # L_] 
G. fragrans D. Don. 
A’rbutus laurifélia Hamil. 


App. ii. Hardy and half-hardy Species of 
Gaulthéria, not yet introduced. - 1126 


G. nummularidides D. Don. 
G. ciliata Cham. et Schlecht. 
Several other Species 


XVII. EPIGA’A L.¢, - 1078. 1126 
THE EPIG#A. 


Memécylum*Michx. 
May Flower, Nova Scotia. 


1. répens L. % North America - 1127 


The creeping Epigza. 


XVII. PHALEROCA’RPUS G. Don. 
Prost - - 1078, 1127 


THE PHALEROCARPUS. 
Vaccinium L. 
Gaulthéria Pursh. 
Oxycéccus Nutt. 
A’rbutus Lam. 


1. serpyllifolia G. Don. ¢. N. Amer. 1127 
The Wild-Thyme-leaved Phalerocarpus. 
Vaccinium hispidulum L. 
Gauilthéria serpyliifolia Pursh. 
A’rbutus filiformis Lam. 
Oxycdccus hispidulus Pers. 


XIX. CLETHRA LZ. £0) @ &@uJ #_J 
1078, 1127 


Tue CLETHRA. 
Cuellaria’ R. et P. 


1. alnifolia DZ. & N. Amer. f. 927. 1128 
The Alder-leaved Clethra. 
C, alnifolia var. « denudata Ait. 


2. (a.) tomentosa Lam. @ N. America 
fig. 928, 929. 1128 
The downy Clethra. 


C. alnifolia B pubéscens Ait. 
C. incana Pers. 


3. (a.) paniculata Ait. & N. Amer. 1128 
The panicled-flowered Clethra. 


4. (a.) acuminata Miche. % N. America 
1128 


The acuminated-leaved Clethra. 
C. montana Bartr. 


5. (a.) seabra Pers. % NorthAmerica 1128 
The rough-leaved Clethra. 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Cléthra. 1129 


C. arborea Ait. M{_} fig. 930. 
C. ferruginea R. et P, % 


C. tinifdlia Swartz. & 
Tinus occidentalis L. 
Other species of Cléthra 


App. I. Half-hardy Genera belonging to the 
Section Ericee and § Androméedex of the 
Order Ericacee. - ~ a = 1199 


Agarista buxifdlia G. Don. #\_] 
Andrémeda buxifdlia Lam. 
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XX. RHODODE’NDRON LZ. & # «x 
vw wel wx - 1078. 1130 


THE RHODODENDRON, or Rose Bay. 
Azdlea sp. of authors. 
Rhodora L. 
Chamerhododéndros Tourn. 
Rhododendron, Fr., Ital., and Span. 
Alpbalsam, Ger. 


§i. Pénticum D. Don. 2 # vw nw J 1131 


1, ponticum LZ, # Pontus fig. 931. 1131 
The Pontic Rhododendron. 
Varieties % % - 

2 obttisum Wats. 
3 myrtifolium Lodd. st 
4 Smithzi Swt. a 
5 Lowi Gard. Mag. # 
6 azaleoides 3 # 


R. azaledides Desf. 
R. p. subdeciduum Andr. 


Subvariety ? % mM 
R. p. a. odoratum Lodd. Cat. 


Nursery Varieties. 


- 1131 


dlibum = - - 1131 
angustifolium - 1131 
angustissimum 1131 
arbutifolium 1131 
bromeliefélium 1131 
bullatum 1131 
cassinefolium - 1131 
ceeruléscens 1131 
contortum 1131 
cYrispum 1131 
fl. pleno~ - 1131 
fol. argénteis 1131 
fol. atireis 1131 
fol, marginatis 1131 
fronddsum 1131 
grandiflorum - - 1131 
incarnatum - - - 1131 
intermédium : - - - 1131 
Kalmiefolium - - - 1131 
macrophyllum - : 1131 
nivdticum 1131 
obtisum 1131 
pygmz‘um 1131 
roseurn - 1131 
éalicifolium - 1131 
spectdbile - 1131 
violaceum - 1131 


2, maximum L. # N. Amer. f. 932. 1134 
The largest Rhododendron. 
Varieties % - ~ 
2 album Hort. # 


3 hybridum Hook. # 
R. fragrans Hort. 
R. hgbridum Lodd. 


3. (m.)purptreum G’. Don. N. Am. 1135 


he purple-flowered Rhododendron. 
R. maximum y purpureum Pursh. 
R. pénticum macrophgilum Lodd. 


4, Pirshii G. Don. # North America 1135 


Pursh’s Rhododendron. 
R. méximum B dlbum Pursh. 


5, catawbiénse Michxr. # North America 
fig. 933. 1135 
The Catawba Rhododendron. 
Varieties - - - 1135 
2 Russellidnum Brit. Fl.-Gard. a 
3 tigrinum Hort. #% 
6. chrysanthum L.e Siberia - 


The golden-flowered Rhododendron. 
R. officinale Salisb. 


- 1131 


1135 


fig. 934. 1136 


The Caucasian Rhododendron. 
Varieties # z 
2 stramineum Hook. 
83 pulchérrimum Lindl. #% 
4 Noblednum Hort. # 


- 1136 


8. punctatum Andr. # North America 


fig. 935. 1136 
The dotted-leaved Rhododendron 
R. ferrugineum var. minus Pers. 
R. minus Michx. 
R. punctatum var. minus Wats. 


Variety # - 
2 majus Ker, 


9. ferrugineum LZ. » Eur. f. 936. 1137 
The rusty-/eaved Rhododendron. 


Variety - * 
2 album Lodd. » 


(?f.) hirsitum ZL, 
The hairy Rhododendron. 
Variety - - 

2 variegatum w 


11. setosum D. Don. x —! Nepal - 1137 
The bristly Rhododendron. 


R. macrophyllum D. Don. %# - : 


- 1137 


- 1137 


10. fig. 937. 1137 


- 1137 


- 1138 
§ il. Lepipherum D. Don. we 2% —1 1138 


12. lappénicum Wahl. %.— N. Europe 


fig. 938. 1138 
The Lapland Rhododendron. 
Axdlea lappénica L. 

Axdlea ferruginea Hort. 


13. dauricum L. « Siberia f.939. 1138 
The Dahurian Rhododendron. - 
Variety ~~ 4 
2 atrovirens Ker, w 
R. lepiddtum Wail. = = 


- 1139 


- 1139 
§ iil. Chamecistus D. Don. 2. - 1139 


14. camtschaticum Pail. 2 Kamtschatka 


fig. 940. 1139 
The Kamtschatka Rhododendron. 


15. Chameecistus Z.2 Eur. f. 941, 1139 
The Ground-Cistus Rhododendron. 


§ iv. Pentanthéra D. Don. & 1139 


16. flavum G. Don. (Azalea pontica L,) % 
Levant + - fig..942, 1140 


The Pontic, 07 common, Azalea. 
Azalea pontica L. Sp. 
Azdlea arbérea L. Sp., ed. 1. 


Varieties and Hybrids. 


A. p. 2 alba - 1140 
3 aurdntia - - 1140 
4 crocata - - - 1140 
5 cuuprea - - - 1140 
6 flimmea - - 1140 
7 falgens - 1140 
8 glatca - - 1140 
9 ignéscens . - - 1140 

10 ochroletca - - 1140 
11 pallida 1140 
12 tricolor ~ 1140 


xc 


CONTENTS. 


2 qeoke 
17. nudiflorum Torr. (Azalea nudiflora 


L.) & N. America fig. 943. 1140 
The naked-flowered Azalea. 


A. 


Axilea nudiflora L. 

Azalea periclymendides Michx. 

The American Honeysuckle. 

May Flowers; Wild, or upright, Honey- 
suckle, Amer. 


Varieties and Hybrids - 1141 


1 coccineum D. Don. % 
Axdlea nm. coccinea Sims. 
2 ritilans D. Don. & 


Azalea n. riitilans Ait. i 
Azdlea periclymendides ritilans 
Pursh. 


3 cArneum D. Don. % 


Axclea n. carnea Ait. 
Axdlea p. carnea Pursh. 


4 4lbum D. Don. & 


Azalea n. Glba Ait. 
Azdlea p. dlba Ait. 


5 papilionaceum D. Don. % 
Azdlea p. papiliondcea Pursh. 

6 partitum D. Don. % 
Azalea p. partita Pursh. 

7 polyandrum D. Don. % 
Azalea p. polyindra Pursh. 

8 Govenidnum D. Don. % f. 944. 

9 rubrum Lodd. % 

10 eximium D. Don. & 


Varieties and Hybrids, according to 


Lodd. Cat. 

v. 2 Albaetribra - - - 1142 
3 amoe.na - - - 1142 
4 blanda - . - - 1142 
5 cdrnea - - - 1142 
6 caroliniana - - - 1142 
7 Cobirgia - 3 - 1142 
8 colorata - - - 1142 
9 conspicua . - - 1142 

10 crispa - - - 1142 
11 cimula - - - 1142 
12 discolor - - - 1142 
13 fastigiata - - - 1142 
14 flore pléno - - - 1142 
15 florida - - - - 1142 
16 globdsa - - - 1142 
17 grandiflora - - - 1142 
18 incana - - - 1142 
19 incarnata - - - 1142 
20 mirabilis - - 1142 
21 montana - - - 1142 
22 ochroletca - - - 1142 
23 pallida - - - - 1142 
24 palliddsa - - - 1142 
25 papilionacea- - ~ 1142 
26 periclymendides - - - 1142 
27 purpurascens - - - 1142 


28 purpirea - - : 
29 rdsea : - fig. 945. 1142 


30 rubérrima - - 1142 
31 rubicinda . - - 1142 
32 rubra - - - - 1142 
33 rufa - - - 1142 
34 rutilans - - - - 1142 
35 serétina - - 1142 
36 staminea - - - 1142 
37 stellata - - - 1142 
38 tricolor - - - - 1142 
39 varia - - - 1142 
40 varidbilis - - - 1142 
41 variegata - - - 1142 
42 versicolor - - - 1142 
43 violacea - . - 1142 


18. bicolor G. Don. (A. (n.) bicolor 


Pursh,) % Carolina - 


- 1142 


The two-coloured-flowered Azalea. 


Axdlea bicolor Pursh. 
Axdlea n. bicolor Ait. 


19. calendulaceum Torr, (A. (n.) calen- 


dulacea Michx.) % 


Carolina 
fig. 946. 1142 


The Marigold-flowered Azalea. 


Axdlea calenduldcea Michx. 
Axilea nudifidra var. coccinca Ait. 


2 ornatum Swit. %% . 


Page 
Varieties % - - 1142 
2 Mortérii Swt. % 
3 falgidum Hook. % 
A. c. fuilgida Hort. 
20. canéscens G. Don. (A. (n.) canés- 
cens Michx.) % Carolina - 1143 
The canescent Azalea. 
Axdlea canéscens Michx. 
21. viscésum Torr. (A. viscosa L.) & 
North America - fig. 947. 1143 
The clammy-flowered Azalea. 
Azdlea viscosa L. 
Varieties & - - 1143 


Varieties and Hybrids, according to 


Lodd. Cat. 
A. Varieties. 

A.v. 2 dlba - - - - 1143 
3 crfspa - - - 1145 
4 dealbata - - - 1145 
5 penicillata - - - 1143 
6 prze‘cox - - - 1143 
7 pubéscens—- - - - 1143 
8 variegata - - - 1143 
9 vittata - - - 1143 

10 viola oddre : - - 1145 
B. Hybride altaclerénses. Hybrids 
raised at High Clere. 

11 amce‘na - - - 1143 
12 actinata - - - 1143 
13 aurodrze - - - - 1143 
14 basilfssa - - - 1143 
15 calodéndron - - - 1143 
16 calocéryphe - - - 1143 
17 Cartonia - - - - 1143 
18 chariéssa - - - 1143 
19 coccinea ndébilis - 1143 
20 eudz‘mon - - - 1143 
21 euprepes - - - 1143 
22 Govénia - - - 1143 
23 Herbertidna - - 1143 
24 imperatrix - - ~ 1143 
25 inclyta - - - 1143 
26 jasminodora - ~ - 1143 
27 lépida = - - 1145 
28 ochroletca - - 1143 
29 poikila - - - 1143 
30 poéntica Howard - - - 1143 

héxapla. 
31 pulchélla : z - 1143 
32 regalis - - - - 1143 
33 rigens - - - 1143 
34 thyrsiflora - - - - 1143 
C. Hgbride bélgice. Hybrids raised 
in Belgium. 
35 Agate - - = it 
36 dlbo pleno - - - lias 
37 amabilis - - 1143 
38 amardntina - . - 1143 
359 amoenissima - - 1143 
40 drdens - - - 1145 
41 atro-ribens - - 1143 
42 aurdntia m4xima - - 1143 
45 blandida - - - 1143 
44 calendulacea globdsa - - 1143 
insignis. 
nova. 
supérba. ‘ 
45 cdrdon - - = {145 
46 coccinea maxima : - - 1143 
specids, 
47 concinna - - 1143 
48 corfiscans : - - 1143 
49 crécea - ~ 1143 
globdsa. 
0 sruenis - - 1143 
51 cuprea = 
P aie: 1143 
élegans. 
eximia. 
globdsa. 
rubra. 
spléndens. 
52 decorata - - - 1143 
53 décus hortdrum - - 1145 
54 dulcédo - : - 1143 
55 elécta - . - 1143 
56 elegantissima - 1143 
57 exquisita - 1145 
58 Ferréckii 1145 


59 flamboyante 


24. nitidum Torr. 


25. specidsum G. Don. (A. 


26. arboréscens Torr. 


27. Rhodora G. Don. 


CONTENTS. XCl 
Page é j Page 
A. v. 60 félgida- - 1143) App. i. Half-hardy Species of Rhododéndron 
) ulva = s = 
62 gloria miindi : - 1143 (and Azalea). = - 1146 
maxima. 
minor. i. Boodram. 
63 Guliélmus primus - - 1143 § fe 
64 hybrida coccifera = - ; - 1145 | A. Species already introduced into British Gardens- 
coccinea. N « 
_  niveas 28. arboreum Smith. 2—! Nepal 
65 incarnata maxima - 1145 fic. 951. 1146 
rubra. g. e 
; = - 114 
66 lépida_ ; ee The scarlet-flowered Tree Rhododendron. 
67 lutea rubicinda : 
68 magnifica. - - 1146 R. purpareum Hamilt. MSS. 
ean c wk 3 
70 miniata aa ue - 1145 Varieties and Hybrids 2 —j\ 1146 
mirabilis - ¢ 4 : 
Pee Gitsphans "1144 1 sanguineum Lindl. ¢@ 
73 miniata : - 1144 2 roseum Swt. 2 —J 
74 Mortériz - - 1144 . 
bs ne aids filtra : ae 3 niveum Swt. # —I 
n 11S - 7 , 7 
77 noritas antilléscens - 1144 R. dlbum Hamilt. MSS. 
78 noritata . - 1144 R. a. fi. nivets D. Don. 
ie Gre a - i R. a. dlbum Wall. 
ornata pallida = < M ~ 
. epost Saal j : aa 4 cinnamomeum Pest 
82 pontica globdsa - - 1144 R. cennamomeum Wall. 
ee 5 ventistum D. Don. 
83 preestantissima - 1144 Other Varieties and Hybrids of R. 
He pulchélla - 1144 
85 2 punics a f i 1144 aeligs and other hel hae 
récqui _ =) = 
oo ete bélgica - a R. a. aitaoieaie fig. 952. 
restantissima 5 
89 rigida incarnata - 1144 | 29. campanulatum D. Don. *#—! Nepal 
‘oDU = 
91 rubra aurdntia - 1144 fig. 953. 1147 
92 St ie - 1144 The bell-shaped hetpered Rhododendron. 
93 sanguinea - - 1144 | R. barbatum Wail. - - ~ 2146 
94 Satarni - - : - 1144 | R. zeylanicum Lodd. = - = - 1148 
Be sevéra - - - ee R. strictum Lodd. - - - - - 1148 
of speclectsaiinn, : : ! 144 B. Species not yet introduced. 
98 spléndens - R. formdsum Wall. - - - - 1148 
99 spléndida S = 1144 | R, linearifdlium Poir. 2 : - - 1148 


100 sulphtrea - > - 1144 

101 supérba . - - 1144 

102 tricolor Jacdbé - 1144 
Wolff. 


103 triimphans - 1144 
104 variegata - - - 1144 
105 venista - - - - 1144 
106 venustissima - - 1144 
107 versicolor - : - 1144 


22. glaicum G. Don. (A. (v.) glaaca Ph. } 
1144 


% North America - - 
The glaucous-leaved Azalea, 
Azdlea glatca Pursh. 
Azdlea viscdsa var. floribinda Ait. 


23. hispidum 7Zorr. (A. (v.) hispida Ph.) 


% North America fig. 948. 1144 


The hispid Azalea. 
Axdlea hispida Pursh. 
Azdlea viscésa var. glarica Ait. 


(A. nitida Ph.) & 


North America’ - fig. 949. 1144 


The glossy-leaved Azalea. 
Azdlea nitida Pursh. 


speciosa 
Willd.) % N. Amer. f.950. 1145 


The showy Azalea. 
Azalea speciésa Willd. 
Azalea coccinea Lodd. 


(A. arboréscens 
Pursh.) * North America 1145 


The arborescent Azalea. 
Azdlea arboréscens Pursh. 


§v. Rhodéra D. Don. 2 —J J 1145 


(Rhodora canadén- 


sis LZ.) #« N. Amer. f.951. 1145 
The Canada Rhodora. 
Rhodora canadénsis lL. 


$ ii. Pogondnthum. 


30. anthopogon D. Don. » Nepal 


fig. 954. 1148 


The bearded-flowered Rhododendron, 
R. aromdticum Wall, 
§ iii. Tsetsiits? D. Don. 


#%, |) wo] w& LJ] kK & 


A. Indian half-hardy Azaleas in British Gardens. 


indicum Swt. (A. indica ZL.) #tJ China 
The Indian Azalea. fig. 955. 1148 
Azalea tndica L. 


Varieties and Hybrids #UJ 1149 


2 phoeniceum Don’s Mill. % |_| 
Azalea indica phenicea Swt. 
Azilea ledifolia phentcea Hook. 


3 fldre pleno ## 
Azalea indic a pleng Hook. 


4 ledifdlium fig. 956. ¥ |_| 
R. ledifdlium Don’s Mill. 
A. i, dlba Lindl. 
A. ledifolia Hook. 
R. leucdnthum Bun 
5 pilchrum Don’s 
A.i. puilchra Hort. 
R. pilchrum Swt. 
R. 72. var. y Smithii Smt. 
6 ignéscens Swt. i |__]} 
A. 7. ignéscens Hort. 
7 aurantiacum G. Don #% \_} 
A. i. aurantiaca Hort. 
8 luteum Szut. # |_| 
A. i. litea Hort. 
9 Ss Spear Blum. #% \_| 
athulata Hort. ; 
10 seanaimortiin Blum. ## \_| 
A. i. grandifléra Hort. 
11 angustifolium Blum. %# |_| 
A. i. angustifolia Hort. 
12 floribindum Blwm. # \_) 
A. i. floribinda Hort. 
13 Danielstanwm #% |_| 
A. i. Danielsiana Paxton: 
14 lateritium a 
A, i. laterttia Lindl. 
15 variegatum Blum. a |_| 
A, i. variegata Lindl. 
16 spe - Don, % |_| 
vee Hort. 


ee. 
“ll. i |_| 


xell 


Page 
32. sinénse Swt. (A. sinénsis Lodd.) # tI 


China - - fig. 957. 1149 
The Chinese Azalea. 
Azalea sinénsis Lodd. 
Varieties and Hybrids 
a Se i S 
2 flavéscens Swt. % ,_| 
A. s.2 flavéscens. 
3 macranthum Don’s Mill. XK \_| 


Aziilea macrdntha Bunge. 
R. nitens D. Don MSS. 


#* i] 
- 1149 


R. reticulatum D. Don MSS. &t_} - 1150 


Azdlea reticulata Hort. 
R. Farrere Tate. % L_] Ed 
Azalea Fdrrerz Hort. 


fig. 958. 1150 


R. decimbens D. Don MSS. Bs - - 1150 
Azilea dectimbens Hort. 
B. Indian Azaleas not yet introduced. 
R.scabrum Don's Mill. 3 - - 1150 


Azilea scabra. 

R. mdéximum Thunb. 
R. mucronitum G. Don. #L_]} - - 1150 

Azalea mucrondta Blum. 

? R. ledifolium (A. i. dlba Lindl.). 


R. Burmdanni G. Don. - 1150 
Azilea rosmarinif blia Burm. 

R. mollis G. Don. %# |_| - - 1150 
Azilea méllis Blum. 

R. Loureiriana G. Don. % L_J ~ - 1150 


Aziiea punctiita Lour. 


Siv. Propagation and Culture of the half-hardy 
Species of Rhododéndron and_Azalea. 


XXI. KA’LM//A L. # we 1078. 


THe KALMIA. 
American Laurel. . 


1. latifolia LD. # N. Amer. f. 959. 


The broad-leaved Kalmia. 
Mountain Laurel, 
Flower, Amer. 


2. angustifolia L. # N. Am. f. 960. 


The narrow-leaved Kalmia. 
Sheep Laurel, Amer. 


Variety % - - 
2 ovata Pursh. # 


glaiica Ait. N. Amer. f. 961. 
The glaucous-Jeaved Kalmia. 
K. polifolia Wangh. 


Variety i“ = 
2 rosmarinifolia Pursh. 


1151 


1151 


Calico Bush, Calico 


1152 


- 1152 
1152 


1152 


cuneata Micha. « N. America 1152 


The wedge-shaped-deaved Kalmia. 


hirstta Walt. # N. Am. f. 962. 


The hairy Kalmia. 
K. ciliata Bartr. 


XXII. MENZIE‘SIA Smith. # 
Tue MENZIESIA. 1078. 
1. ferruginea Sm. % N. Am. f.963. 


The rusty-flowered Menziesia. 
M. urceoldris Salisb. 


2. globularis Salish. % N. America 
The globular-flowered Menziesia. 
M. Smithii Miche. 
Axdlea pildsa Lam. 
M. pilésa Pers. 


XXIII. AZASLEA D. Don. « 
THe AZALEA. 1078. 1153 


Azdlea procimbens L. and many 
authors. 

Loiseletria Desf. 

Chamelédon Link. 


1152 


1152 
1153 


1153 


CONTENTS. 


Page 
1. procimbens Z. « Britain and North 
America > - fig. 964. 1154: 


The procumbent Azalea. 


XXIV. LEIOPHY’LLUM Pers, 
1078. 1154 


THE LEIOPHYLLUM. 
Ammgrsine Pursh. 
Fischera Swartz. 
Léedum buxifolium Berg. 


1. thymifolium Pers. * North America 


fig. 965. 1154 
The Thyme-leaved Leiophyllum. 
Léedum buatfolium Berg. 
Lédum thymifolium Lam. 
Léedum serpyllifolium L’ Hérit. 
Ammyrsine buxtfilia Pursh. 
Sand Myrtle, New Jersey. 


L. prostratum - - = 1155 
Ammygrsine prostrata Swt. 
Ammiyrsine Lyoni Swe. 

XXV. LEDUM ZL. # » = 1078. 1155 


Tue LEDUM. 


1. palistre L.% N. Amer. f. 966. 1155 
The Marsh Leduin. 
Lédum silestacum Clus. 
Rosmarinum sylvéstre Cam. 
Variety ws 


2 decimbens Ait, 


2, latifolium Azt. # N. Am. f. 967. 1155 
The broad-leaved Ledum, or Labrador Tree. 
L. greenlandicum Retz. 
L. paltsire Michx. 
Labrador Tea, Amer 


3. canadénse Lodd. & N. Am. f.968. 1156 


The Canadian Ledum. 


- 1155 


Sect. III. Vaccinirxm D.Don. 1156 
% @ #0) wt) #1 ew 2 2) 


XXVI. VACCI’NIUM ZL, & # #—) w 
2 2 - 1078. 1156 


THE WHORTLEBERRY. 
Vitis idea Tourn. 
Airelle, Fr. 
Heidelbeere, Ger. 


A. Leaves deciduous. 


1. Myrtillus Z. « Europe fig. 969. 1156 


The Little-Myrtle-éke Whortleberry, 07 common 
Bilberry, or Bleaberry. 


Variety - 
2 baccis Albis 


2. uligindsum Z. « Europe f. 970. 1157 

The bog Whortleberry, 07 great Bilberry. 
Myrtillus grindis Bauh. 

angustifolium Az, « N. Amer. 1158 


The narrow-leaved Whortleberry. 
V. Myrtilius Michx. 


ceespitosum Michr, « N. Amer. 1158 
The tufted Whortleberry. 


5. galézans Michx. « N. America 


The Gale-like Whortleberry. 
V. galifirmis Smith. 


6. tenéllum Ait. « N. Amer. f.971. 1158 
The delicate Whortleberry. 
V. pennsylvanicum Lam. 


Variety - - 1159 


7. figistrinum Miche, « N. Amer. 1159 
The Privet-like Whortleberry. 


- 1157 


1158 


CONTENTS. 


Page 
8. pallidum Ait. « North America 1159 
The pale-flowered Whortleberry. 
9. arboreum Marsh.& N. America 1159 
The Tree Whortleberry. 
V. diffasum Ait. 
stamineum LD, .« N. Am. f.972, 1159 


The dong-stamened Whortleberry. 
V. dlbum Pursh. 
V. elevdtum Banks. 
Variety  - - - 1160 


2 album H. BR. et Kunth. 


dumosum dit. « N. Am. f.973. 1160 
The bushy Whortleberry. 
V. fronddsum Michx. 
V. hirtéllum Ait.. 
Variety mw - - 
2 humile Wats. w 


corymbosum LZ. & North America 


fig. 974, 975. 1160 


The corymbose-flowered Whortleberry. 
V. ameenum Ait. 
V. disomérphum Michx. 
V. elevdtum Hort. 
V. album Lam. 


Varieties & - - 


2 virgatum A7t. X% fig. 976. 
3 fuscatum A7zt. 3 fig. 977. 
V. formosum Andr, 
V. virgatum Wats., not of Ait. 
4 angustifolium. 2 
V. virgdtum var. angustifolium Wats. 


albiflorum Hook, & N. Amer. 1161 
The white-flowered Whortleberry. 

V. dlbum Lam. ? 
marianum Wats. % North America 


fig. 978. 1162 

The Maryland Whortleberry. 

V. marilandicum Lodd. 
grandiflorum Wats. « North America 
fig. 979. 1162 

The great-flowered Whortleberry. 

elongatum Wats. & North America 
fiz. 980. 1162 

The elongated Whortleberry. 


minutifidrum Wats. -« 


10. 


ae 


- 1160 


12. 


- 1161 


13. 


14 


° 


15. 
16, 


a? N. America 


fig. 981. 1162 
The minute-flowered Whortleberry. 


glabrum Wats. & N. Am. f. 982. 1162 
The glabrous Whortleberry. 


fronddsum LZ. 2 N. America 1163 


The frondose Whortleberry. 
V. glaticum Michx. 
Blue Tangles, Amer. 


Variety & - = 
2 venistum’ Ait. 


V. frondisum var. 8 lanceolaitum 
Pursh. 


20. resindsum Ait. w N, Am. f. 983. 1163 
The resinous Whortleberry. 
Andrémeda baccata Wang. 


Varieties w - = 
2 rubéscens Pursh. 
3 lutéscens Pursh. 


Arctostaphylos Z. & Black Sea 


fig. 984. 1163 
The Bear’s Grape Whortleberry. 


18. 


19. 


- 1163 


~ 1163 


21 


xe 


Page 
92, (?.4.) padifolium Sm. %& Madeira 


fig. 985, 986. 1164 


he Bird-cherry-leaved Bear’s Grape Whortle- 
erry. 

V. Arctostaphylos Andr. 

V. maderénse Link. 

V. caucdsicum Hort. 

V. padifolium caucisicum Hort. 


B. Leaves evergreen. 
\ 
. earacasanum H. PB. et Kunth. #CO 
South America - = - 1164 
The Caraccas Whortleberry. 


Vitis idea LD. » Europe f.987. 1164 
The Mount Ida Whortleberry, 07 Cowberry. 
Vitis ide*a riibra Cam. 
The red Whorileberry. 
. (V.) buxifolium Salish. x» N. America 


fig. 988, 989. 1165 
The Box-leaved Whortleberry. 
V. brachgcerum Michx. 


. myrtifolium Miche. 2% —! N. Am. 1166 


The Myrtle-leaved Whortleberry. 


. nitidum Andr.2 N. Am. f.990. 1166 
The glossy-leaved Whortleberry. 


crassifolium Andr. 2. N. America 1166 
The thick-leaved Whortleberry. 


ovatum Pursh.# N.Am. f.991. 1166 
The ovate-/eaved Whortleberry. 


canadénse Richards. 2 N. Am. 1166 
The Canada Whortleberry. 


Myrsinites Michx. w N. America 1167 
The Myrsine-like Whortleberry. 
Varieties - = 


2 lanceolatus Pursh. w 
3 obtusus Pursh. wv 


humiftisum Grah. 2 N. America 1167 
The trailing Whortleberry. 


- 1166 


32. 


App. i. Hardy Species of Vaccinium not yet 
introduced. - - 1167 


V. Chamissdnis Bongara. 
V. Myrtillus Cham. 
V. ovalifdlium Smith. 
V. parvifolium Smith. 
V. salicmum Cham. 
V. cylindraceum Smith. 
V. confértum H. B. et Kunth. 
V. obtusum Pursh. 


App. ii. Half-hardy Species of Vaccinium 
not yet introduced. - ~- 1167 


V. geminiflorum H. B. et Kunth. 
V. hirtum Thunb. 

V. calycinum Smith. 

V. bracteatum Thunb. 

V. ciliatum. 

V. ledifdlium Pohl. 

V. floribindum H. B. e¢ Kunth. 
V. leucdanthum Cham. 

V. villdsum Smith. 

V. Schlechtendahliz G. Don. 

V. scabrum Pohl. 

V. montanum Pohl. 

V. céreum Forst. 

V. reticulatum Smith. 

V. pendulifldrum Gaud. 

V. microph§llum Herb. Reinwdt, 
V. dentatum Smith. 

V. empetrifolium H. B. ef Kunth. 
V. penzedides H. B. et Kunth. 
V. acuminatum H. B. et Kunth. 
V. alaternéides H. B. et Kunth. 


XXVII. OXYCO’CCUS Pers. » & 
1078. 1168 
THE CRANBERRY. 


Vaccinium sp. of L. and others. 


XC1V CONTENTS. 
: Page Page 
1. palastris Pers. 2 Europe f. 992. 1168 Symplocacee. 1186 
The Marsh, 07 common, Cranberry. | we] 
O. vulgaris Pursh. 
O. europeus Nutt. Symplocos sf{nica Ker. # ___] China2sp. fig. 1007. 
Vaccinium Ouycoccus L. Oe S. crateegiides Hamilt. # |__| Nepal. 
Vaccinium Oxycéccus var. « rralifolius 
Michx. 
co Le aiid Ger. Emac. 
xycoccum Cord. 
pa aes oorbery ies, staat hd S ly racee. 1187 
arshworts, Whorileberries, orn- 
berries, Eng. I. STYRAX ZL, & - - 4 sp. 1187 


Airelle canneberge, Fr. 
Gemeine Moosebeere, Ger. 


THE STORAX. 
Alibocifier, Fr. 
Storax, Ger. 


officinale L. % Syria fig. 1008. 1187 
The officinal Storax. 

Lagomélia, Modern Greek. 

Sturax kalamités, Ancient Greek. 
erandifolium Ait. % North America 


fig. 1009. 1188 


2. macrocarpus Pursh.t North America 
fig. 993. 1170 
The large-fruited, 07 American, Cranberry. 
Vaccinium macrocarpum Ait. 
Vaccinium hispidulum Wangh. 
Vaccinium Oxycéccus B oblongifolius Mx. 2. 


Variety %& == - - 1170 


2 foliis variegatis Hort. ® 


Vaccinium macrocarpum fol. var. 
Lodd. 


The large-leaved Storax. 
S. officinalis Walt. 
8. grandifidrum Michx. 


3. lavigatum Ait. & South Carolina 
fig. 1010. 1188 


The smooth-leaved Storax. 
S. octdndrum L’ Hérit. 
* §. glabrum Cav. 
S. le‘ve Walt. 
S. americanum Lam. 


pulveruléntum Miche. % Virginia and 


Carolina - - fig. 1011. 1189: 


The powdery Storax. 
S. levigdtum Curt. 


3. eréctus Pursh. w N. Am, f. 994. 1171 


The erect Cranberry. 
Vaccinium erythrocirpum Mx. 


App. I. Genera of Ericdceae, of which it ap- 
pears doubtful if any hardy ligneous Species 
have yet been introduced. ~ awd Lod 


I. BRYA’NTHUS Gimel, 2 - - 1171 


Tur BryanTHUus. 
Andrémeda sp. L. 
Menziésia Swartz and Pursh. 
Erica sp. Thunb. 


1. Gmelint D. Don. 2 Kamtschatka 


in 1189 
Gmelin’s B thus. 5 
oe "" Mendiveia brydntha Swartz. : HALE SIA Ellis. fs - 3 sp. 1189 
Eee Le, Thank. THe HAveEsta, or Snowdrop Tree, 
Brydnthus repens serpyllifolia flore rdseo Gmel. Halésie, Fr. and Ger. 
2. Stélleri D. Don. 2. North-west America| 1. tetraptera Z.% South Carolina 
fig. 996. 1172 pl. 194, 195. fig. 1012. 1190 
Steller’s Bryanthus. The four-winged-fruzted Halesia, or common 
Andrémeda Stelleriana Pall. Snowdrop Tree. 
Menziesia empetriformis Pursh, but not of others. The Snowdrop Tree, Silver Bell Tree, Amer 
Cladoth4mnus pyrolzfldrus Bongard. - - 1172 " 4 " : 
Pyrola fruticosa Eschscholtz. 2. (t.) parviflora Miche. 2 &% Florida 
App. II. Half-hardy ligneous Species of fig. 1013. 1190 
Ericdcee. = aeTT72 The small-flowered Halesia. 
3. diptera LZ. £ % Georgia and i 
I. ENKIA’NTHUS Lour. UJ - 1172 P oe Carolina 
Tue ENKIANTHUS. é g: 1014. 1191 
Meladdra Sal. The two-winged-fruzted Halesia. 
1. quinqueflorus Zour, #tt China 
fig. 997, 998. 1172 é 
The five-flowered Enkianthus. Sapotacee. 119] 
E. reticuldtus Lindl. 4 ? r ce 
oS eeeelgites oo Le 1173|I, ARGANIAR Schultes. # 
iréya - ” - = - 1i7 x q . 
Befaria Humb. et Bonp. % tL] ##__]| - - 1173 @M..Ct chultes. . 
Bejaria Mutis. 1191 
B. glaica Humb. et Bonp. #__|_— - - - 1173 Tue ARGANIA. 
B. racembdsa Vent. Cels. M1] - - - 1173 Sideréxylon spindsum L. 
Pettend sites tapvoton ur 1173 L' Argan, Fr. 
men¢ s . - - : 
Gaslussdccia husifolia HB. ot Farah - - 1173 Eisenholz, Ger. 
ibatidia cordifoli . B. et t - - 1172 . , 
Cavendishia nobilis Lind. : as; i - . is hs Sideréxylon Ram. et Schultes. ¥ & 
tes D. - “ 2 =e 7s 
Camttostams cronies R. et P. 1173 Morocco ~ - fig. 1015. 1192 


The Iron-wood Argania. 
Siderdxylon spindsum L. Sp. &ce. 
Eleodéndron A’/rgan Retz. 
Rhdmnus pentaphyllus Jacq. 
Rhdmnus siculus L. Syst. 


App. III. Of the Cultivation of the Hardy 
Ericacea, including the Laying out and 
Planting of an Evicacetum. - - 1173 


CONTENTS. 


IL BUME'LIA Swartz, 2 CQ x a | EmbryOpteris Kaki L. ¢ J Japan, 


1192 
THE BUMELIA. 
A‘chras sp. Lin. 
Sideréxylon sp. Lam, and others. 
Chrysophgllum sp. Aubl. and others. 
Hochstaum, Ger. 


1. lycidides Gertn, # % Carolina 


fiz. 1016. 1193 
The Box-thorn-like Bumelia. 
Sider daylon \ycioztdes Du Ham. 
S. le‘ve Walt. : 
Lycioides sp. Lin. Hort Cliff. 


g. reclinata Vent. % Georgia - 


The reclinate-branched Bumelia. 
Sideréaxylon reclindtum Michx. 


3. ténax Willd. Carolina f. 1017, 1193 
The tough-branched Bumelia. 
B. chrysophylloides Pursh. 
Sideréaylon ténax L. 
S. sericeum Walt. 
S. chrysophylloides Michx. 
Chrysophglium carolinénse Jacq. 
C. gldbrum Juss. 


- 1193 


4, lanuginodsa Pursh. % Carolina and 
Georgia - . - - 1194 


‘The woolly-leaved Bumelia, 
Siderdaylon lanugindsum Michx. 
S. tenax Walt. 


5. oblongifolia Nutt. & N. America 1194 
The oblong-leaved Bumelia. 


B. salicifolia Suz. & [_) 
Sideréxylon salicifolium Lam. 
A‘chras salicif olia L. 


Ebendcee. 1194 


cb ee og ae a 
I. DIOSPY ROS ZL. #2 fuji #9 
1194 


THE DATE PLUM.’ 
E/benus Comm. 
Guaiacana Tourn. 
Plaqueminier, Fr. 
Dattelpflaume, Ger. 


1. Lotus L.¥ Caucasus pl. 196, 197.1194 
The European Lotos, or common Date Plum. 
Pseudoldtus Matth. © 
Guaiacana patavina Tourn. 
Italian Lignum Vite, Wood of Life, Pock- 
wood, Bastard Menynwood, Gerard. 

Date of Trebisonde. 
Plaqueminier, Faux Lotier, Fr 
Ttalianische Dattelpflaume, Ger. 


2. virginiana ZL. ¥ North America 
pl. 198, 199. 1195 


The Virginian Date Plum, or Persimon. 
Guaiacana Catesb. 
Variety a 
2 dilcis Prince’s Cat. 
Foreman’s sweet Persimon. 


- 1196 


3. (v.) pubéscens Pursh. ¥ N. Am. 1196 
The downy-leaved Virginian Date Plum. 
D. virginidna var. Michx. 


App. I. Other Species of Ebendcee. 1197 


Diospyrus angustifolia Lodd. Cat. 

D. fertilis Lodd. Cat. 

D. Wcida Lodd. Cat. @ North America. 
D. Mabdla Roxb. # (_] Philip Islands. 


XCV 
Page 
D. chinénsis Blume- 
Konis, Kaki, Keempf. 
Oledcee. - 1197 
¥.f- Pus Bap Ss] 
Sect. I. OLeunm. 1197, 1198 


6 Ate oh oe ee ee Te 


I LIGU’/STRUM Tourn. ¥ 2 %& * 
1198 


THE PRIVET. 
Troéne, Fr. 
Rainweide, Ger. 
1. vulgare Trag. & # ¥ 2 Britain 
fig. 1019, 1020. 1198 
The common Privet. 
L. germdnicum Bauh. 
Prim, Prim-print. 
Puine blanc, Fr. 
Gemeine Rainweide, Ger. 
Ligustro Olivella, \tal. 
Varieties 2 & mw . 
2 leucoc4rpum % 
The white-berried Privet. 
3 xanthocarpum 
The yellow-berried Privet. 
4 chlorocérpum & 
The green-berried Privet. 
5 sempervirens # a fig. 1018. 


The Italian, or evergreen, Privet. 
L. italicum Mill. 


6 variegatum 

The variegated-leaved Privet. 
7 angustifolium %& 

The narrow-leaved Privet. 


2. spicatum Hamilt, & # ¥ 2 Nepal 


fig. 1022. 1201 
The spiked-flowered Privet. 
L, nepalénse Wail. 
L. lanceolatum Herb. Lamb. 
L. nepalénse var. gldbrum Hook. 


8. lucidum Ait. fig. 1024, 1025. 1201 
The shining-leaved Privet, or Wax Tree. 
Variety - - - 1201 
2 floribindum Donald’s Cat. 


- 1199 


App. i. Species of Ligustrum not yet intro- 


duced. = - 1202 


L. sinénse Lour. 32 China. 


L. japonicum Thunb. S Japan. 
L. latifolium Vitm. 
L. pubéscens Wall. % Burmese Empire. 
L, bracteolatum D. Don. % Nepal. 
- japonicum Hamilt. 
Phillijrea bracteolata Herb. Lamb. 


Il. PHILLY’REA Tourn. 


THE PHILLYREA. 
Filaria, Fy. 
Steinlinde, Ger. 


1. angustifoha L. # 


1198. 1203 


Italy and Spain 
fig. 1025. 1203 


The narrow-leaved Phillyrea. 
P. obliqua Tenore Syll. 
P. média Tenore Fl. Neap. 


Varieties % - ie 
2 lanceolata Ait. % 
3 rosmarinifolia Ait. a fig. 1026. 
4 brachiata Ait. % 


- 1204 


xevl 


er Page 
2, media L. # S. Europe fig.1027. 1204 
The intermediate, 07 dance-leaved, Phillyrea. 
P. latifolia var. « média Lapeyr. 
P. ligustrifolia Mill. 
P. le‘vis Tenore Syll. 
P. latifolia var. a ligustrifolia Poll. 


Varieties % - = 
2 virgata Azt. # 
3 buxifolia A7t. # 
3. (m.)ligustrifolia Ait, # S. Europe 1204 
The Privet-leaved Phillyrea. 


1204 


4. (m.) péndula Att, # S, of Europe 1204 


The drooping-branched Phillyrea. 
P. média y Willd. re) 


5. (m.) oleefolia Ait. # S. of Europe 1204 


The Olive-leaved Phillyrea. 
. media 6 Ait. 
P. racemosa Link. 


6. latifolia LZ. # S. Eur. fig. 1028. 1205 
The broad-leaved Phillyrea. 
P. latifilia B serrata Poll. 
P. latifolia B Ten. Fl. Neap. 
P. spinosa ‘Ten. Syll. 
P. latifolia B spindsa Seg. 


7. (1.) levis Att. # South of Europe 


and North of Africa - - 1205 


The smooth Phillyrea. 
P. latifolia var. A. Willd. Sp. 
P. latifolia Mill. Dict. 


8. (1.) obliqua Ai#. # South Europe 1205 
The oblique-/eaved Phillyrea. 
P. latif dlia y Willd. Sp. 
P. foliacea Link. 
Phillijrea ii. Clus. 
9. (1.) spinosa Mill, S. Europe 1205 
he spiny, 07 Holly-leaved, Phillyrea. 
P. ilictfoléa Willd. Enum. 
P. latifolia 2 spinosa Willd. Sp. 
P. latifolia longifolia Link. 
Phillgrea i. Clus. 


Ill. CHIONA’NTHUS ZL. ¥ & 1098. 
1205 


TuE SNow-FLOWER, or Fringe Tree. 
Chionanthe, Fr. 
Schneeblume, Ger. 


1. virginica L. North America 
fig. 1029, 1030. 1206 


The Virginian Snow-Flower. 
Snowdrop Tree, Amer. 
Arbe de Neige, Fr. 
Schneeblume, Ger. 


Varieties B = 
2 latifolia Catesb. % 
°C. v. montana Pursh. 
3 angustifolia Ait. 2 
C. tvifida Meench. 
4 maritima Pursh. & 
C. maritima Lodd. 


App. 1. Half-hardy ligneous Species of Oled- 
cee belonging to the Section Oléine. 1207 
Pi tl id 


Olea europe’a L. & __} 
O. Oledster Hoffmansegg. 
O. europa®a comminis Ait. 
O, sylvéstris Mill. 

O. e. sativa  _] fig. 1031. 
O. sativa Hoffmansegg. 
O. europaea Michx. 


- 1206 


Subvarieties. 
O. e. s. longifdlia Ait, fig. 1032. 
latifdlia. 
hispdnica Mill. 


CONTENTS. 


Page 
oblonga. 
Picholine, Fr. 
Pignola, Ital. 
ferruginea Ait, 
obliqua Ait. 
buxifdlia Ait, 


Subvarieties most esteemed in France. 


. Olivier pleureur. 
O‘lea craniomérpha N. Du Ham. 
» Olivier & Fruit arrondi. 
Olea sphe’rica N. Du Ham. 
- Olivier de Lucques. 
ONlea minor lucénsis N. Du Ham. 
. Olivier 4 petit Fruit rond, N. Du Ham. 
» Olivier de Salon, N. Du Ham. 
« Olivier amygdalin. 
ONlea amygddlina. 
. Olive Picholine, 
Olea oblénga N. Du Ham. 
Pignola, Ital. 


O. excélsa Ait. FL] - . - 

O. americana L, #\_] - - 

O. fragrans Thunb. ## |__| - 

O. capénsis L. % |_| - . : 
O. buxifolia Mill. 


Sect. II. Syarir'vera. & 
IV. SYRI’NGA L. & i 


Tue LILAc. 
Lilac Tourn. 
Lilas, Fr. 
Flieder, Ger. 


1. vulgaris Z. & Persia fig. 1036. 1209 
The common Lilac. 
Lilac vulgaris Geertn. 
Pipe Privet, Pipe Tree. 
Lilas commun, Fr. 
Gemeiner Flieder, Ger. 
Varieties % - 
1 exrtlea Clus. & 
The common blue Lilac. 
2 violacea Curt. % 
The common purple Lilac. 
Scotch Lilac. 
3 alba &% 
The common white Lilac. 
4 alba inajor Lodd. Cat. & 
5 alba pléna % 
S. pléna Lodd. Cat. 
6 rubra Lodd. Cat. & 
7 rubra major Lodd. % 
Other Varieties. 


fig. 1033. 


SI AGP GF DO He 


1208 
fig. 1054. 1208 
- fig. 1035. 1208 
- 1208 
- 1198. 1208 


1198. 1208 


- 1209 


2. Josikea Jacq. & Transylvania 
fig. 1037, 1038. 1201 
Josika’s Lilac. 
3. pérsica L, & Persia fig. 1039. 1211 
The Persian Lilac. 
Lilac minor Mcench. 
Lilac pérsica Lam. 
Lilas de Perse, Fr. 
Varieties % - - - 1211 


_2 Alba Lodd. Cat. % 
The white Persian Lilac, 
3 laciniata Lodd. Cat. & fig. 1040. 
The cut-Zeaved Persian Lilac. 
S. capitata Gmel. 
Lilas a Feuilles de Persil, Fr. 
4 salvifolia Lodd. Cat. % 


4, rothomagénsis Renault. % Rouen 


fig. 1041. 1212 

The Rouen Lilac. 

S. dubia Pers. 

Lilaceum rothomagénse Renault. 

S. media Dum. Cours. 

Lilas Varin, N. Du Ham. 

S. chinénsis Willd. 

S. sibirica Hort. 

The Siberian Lilac, Hort. 


CONTENTS. X¢eVll 
: Page M Page 
Varieties @ - - - 1212 14 verrucosa péndula 
2 Lilas Royal, Bon. Jard. % 15 nana Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
a 3 The dwarf Ash. 
3 a ae F. e. humilis Hort. 
? S. coccinea Lodd. Cat. 16 fungosa Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
S. chinénsis riubra Lodd. Cat. The fungous-barked Ash. 
h : : h 17 verticillata Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
App. i. Species of Syringa not yet wntro- The whorled-deaved Ash. 
duced. = - 121g 18 villdsa nova Descemet. ¥ 
S. Emddi Wall. fig. 1042. Other Varieties. 
Ss wee eetearrvath sinénse Lour 
ae. , 2. (e.) heterophylla Vahl. ¥ Europe 
V. FONTANES/4 Labill. & ¢ ( ) Phy pl. 204. fete 
THe Fonrangsia. 1198. 1213 The a Me ae 
, asi ; é . simplicifoli illd. and Hort. 
1. phillyredides Labill, 2 £ Syria F. mubnophlle Toast Sr AGiD 


fig. 1034. 1213 
The Phillyrea-like Fontanesia. 


Forsythia suspénsa Vahl. - : iu 
Syringa suspénsa Thunb. 
Lilac perpénse Lam. 


- 1213 


Sect. III. Fraxinie‘s. #2 %& 1198. 1213 
VI. FRA’XINUS Tourn.  % 1198. 1213 


Tue ASH. 
Fréne, Fr. 
Esche, Ger. 


A. Leafieis broad, smooth or shining on the upper 
Surface. Natives of Europe. 


1. excélsior LZ. ¥ Europe 
pl. 200, 201, 202. fig. 1044. 1215 


The taller, 07 common, Ash. 
F. apétala Lam. 
F. rostrata Guss. 
F. O’/rnus Scop. 
F. erdsa Pers. 
F. crispa Bosc. 
Le Fréne, Fr. 
Aesche, Esche, Ger. and Dutch. 
Ask, Dan. and Swed. 
Frassino, \tal. 
Fresno, Span. 
Fretzxo, Port. 
Jas, Jasen, Jassen, Russ. 
4ise, Sax. 


Varieties ¥ - - : 
2 péndula Aié. pl. 203. 
The pendulous, 07 weeping, Ash. 
péndula var. ¥ 
The Cowpen Ash. 
3 Kincairnie ¥ 
The Kincairney Ash. 
4 atrea Willd. * 
The golden-barked Ash. 
F. aurea Pers. 
5 atrea péndula ¥ 
6 crispa ¥ 
F. crispa Bosc. 
F. atrovirens Desf. 
7 jaspidea Willd. ¥ 
The striped-barked Ash. 
8 purpurascens Descemet. * 
The purple-barked Ash. 
9 argéntea Desf. ¥ 
The silver-strzped-leaved Ash. 
10 litea ¥ 
The yellow-edge-leafieted Ash. 
11 erdsa Pers. ¥ 
12 horizontalis Desf. ¥ 
The horizontal-branched Ash. 
13 verrucosa Desf. ¥ 
The warted-barked Ash. 


1214 


F. e. 8 diversifolia Ait. 

F. e. var. ¢ Lam. 

F. e. 8B heterophilla Dec. 

F. tntegrifolia and divers¢folia Hort. 


Variety - - - 1229 
2 variegata fig. 1051. 


3. (e.) angustifolia Bauh. ¢ Eur. 1229 


he narrow-leaved Ash. 
Other Sorts of the common European Ash1229 


B. Leaflets small, smooth or shining above. Natives 
of the South of Europe, the North of Africa, or 
the West of Asia. 


4, (e.) parvifolia Willd. * South of 
Europe, North of Africa, West of 


Asia pl. 205. fig. 1052. 1229 
The small-leaved Ash, 


5. (e.p.) argéntea Lois. ¥ South of 
Europe, North of Africa, and West 


of Asia - - - 1230 
The silvery-/eaved Ash. 


6. (e. p.) oxycarpa Willd. South of 
Europe, North of Africa, and West 
of Asia - - fig. 1053. 1230 

The sharp-fruited Ash. 


F. oxryphilla Bieb. 
F. O’rnus Pall. 


(e.) pallida Bosc. ¥ South of Europe, 


N. of Africa, and W. of Asia 1230 
The pale-barked Ash. 


8. lentiscifolia Desf. * South of Europe, 
North of Africa, and West of Asia 
pl. 206. fig. 1054. 1231 
The Lentiscus-leaved Ash. 
F. tamariscifolia Vahl. 
F. parvifolia Lam. 
F. aleppénsis Pluk. 


Variety - - 
2 péndula 


= 


- 1231 


C. Leaves and Leaflets large, glaucous and downy 
beneath. Natives exclusively of North America. 


9. americana Willd. North America 


pl. 207. fig. 1055. 1232 
The American Ash. 
F. acuminata Lam. 
F. déscolor Muhl. 
White Ash, Green Ash, Amer. 
Variety Baie ge = 
2 latifolia ¥ 


l 


- 1232 


xevlil CONTENTS. 


. Page Ram Page 
10. (a.) pubéscens Walt.  N. America | 22. (2:) viridis Bosc.  N. Amer. 1239 
fig. 1056. 1232, 1233 he green Ash. 
ca Dee Roi. 23. (a.) cinérea Bosc. N. America 1239 
F. tomentisa Michx. The grey Ash. 
Red Ash, Black Ash, Amer. 24. (a.) Alba Bosc. * N. America 1239 
Varieties ¥ - - - 1233 The white Ash. 
2 longifolia Willd. * Oe Sinoricaka ae ter, 
F. pennsylvdnica Marsh. ? F. am. dilba affinis Hort. Soc. Gard. 
3 latifolia Willd. ¥ 25. (a.) Richard Bosc. * N. Am. 1239 
4 subpubéscens Pers. ¥ Richard’s Ash. 
? F. subvilldsa Bose. : : 
ay inp A at . | 26. (a.) ovata Bose. * N. America 1239 
11. (a.) sambucifolia Vahl, € N. America The ovate-leaved Ash. 
fig. 1057, 1058. 1234 Ws : 
pees aeatiante Me , a (a.) nigra Bosc.  N. America 1239 
x nicra uae e black Ash. 
cp here, Le Oe 28. (a.) elliptica Bosc, ¥ N. Amer. 1240 
Variety % - a - 1234 The elliptic-/eaved Ash. 
2 crispa Lodd. Cat. ¥ 29. (a.) fasca Bose. ¥ N. America 1240 


The brown-branched Ash. 


12. (a.) quadrangulata Miche. ¥ North 
America - fig. 1059, 1060. 1235 | 30. (a.) rufa Bosc. North America 1240 


The quadrangular-branched Ash. Phe mtous-hawed Dah. 


a ah patie Loar ee a 31. (a.) panndsa Vent. et Bosc. ¥ North | 
Blue Ash, Amer. America - - pl. 210. 1240 
Variety * - i - 1235 The cloth-like-/eaved Ash. 
2 nervosa Lodd. Catt. ¥ 32. Boscitt G. Don. ¥ N. America 1240 
13. (a.) juglandifolia Lam. N. America BO a a Bose tet A wnat 


pl. 208. f. 1061, 1062. 1232. 1236 | 99 


The Walnut-leaved Ash. 
F. vividis Michx. 


(a.) polemoniifolia Poir, & North 
America - - - - 1240 


F. céncolor Mihl. The Greek- Valerian-leaved Ash. 
The green Ash, Amer. F. nana Desf. 
Western black Ash, Pursh. F. nana (appendiculata) Pers. 

é 5 i ee , 

parece + ; 4206 oa. (a.) triptera Nutt. ¥ N. Amer. 1240 
2 sR Fi att ag b 2 The three-winged-fruited Ash. 
. juglandifolia subserrata mets We ‘ 
wild. 35. chinénsis Rozb.  N. America 1240 
F. caroliniana Wangenh. The China Ash. 


. Nove-A’/nglie and F. caroli= nS 
“ ee ae Dict, i CHP"! 36. Schiededna Schlecht. * N. Amer. 1241 
Schiede’s Ash. 


14, (a.) caroliniana Lam. aN America Fagara dibia Roem. et Schult. 
1232. 1237 / 
The eas a VIL. ORE Fat. 1198. 124] 
é élsii lis : 
a serratijolia Mich. agers 9 Spt ip ppt authors. 
. Z . : e ; : 
Mee te Die bliihende Esche, Ger. 
15. (a.) epiptera Vahl. ¥ N. America Oren, Hebrew. 
p!. 209. fig. 1232. 1237. Oreiné Melia, Greek. 
The wing-topped-seeded, 97 two-coloured, Ash. \ % 
Fes seein cadindl enn, 1. europe‘a Pers. ¥ South of Europe 
F. ldncea Bosc. pl. 211, 212. 1241 
16. (a.) platycarpa Vahl. £ N. America The European Flowering, or Manna, Ash. | 
fig. 1063, 1064. 1238 F. O/rnus and F. paniculdta Mill. Dict. 
The broad-fruited Ash. F. florifera Scop. 
F. caroliniana Catesb. F botryoides Mor. 
The Carolina Ash, Amer. F. vulgatior Segn. 
17. (a.) expansa Willd. ¥ N. Am. 1238 Varieties - - - 1241 
The expanded Ash. rotundifolia. | 
¥F. aroliniina Hort. Worlitz. O. rotundifolia. | 
18. (a,) mixta Bosc. € N. America 1238 eee alts 
The mixed Ash. )e americ A | 
19, (a.) pulverulénta Bosc. ¥ N. Am. 1238 a a 
SL rgggeiegrae 2. (e.) rotundifolia Pers. ¥ Calabria | 
20. (a.) rubiciinda Bose. * N. Amer. 1239 fig. 1069. 1244 
. af S* . 
a 2 aes mae The round-leafleted Flowering Ash. 
21. ¢a.) longifolia Bosc. ¥ N. Amer. 1239 Frivinus rotundifolia Ait. 


The long-leaved Ash. I. mannifera Hort. 
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3. (e.) americana Pursh.  N. America | 6. officintle L. 2 & Asia fig. 1078. 1250 


fig. 1070. 1244 


The American Flowering Ash. 
? F. americana L. 
F. O/rnus americana Lodd. 


4, floribinda G. Don. Nepal 
fig. 1072. 1245 
The abundant-flowered Flowering Ash. 
Frdzinus floribtinda D. Don. 


5. striata Swt. ¥ - 
The striped-barked Flowering Ash. 


rdxinus striata Bosc. 
° i. 
Hardy Species of Ornus not yet 
introduced. - - 1246 

O. xanthoxyliides G. Don. ; 

Frdainus xanthoxyliides Wall. 
0. Moorcroftiana G. Don. 

Frdzinus Moorcrofiiana Wall. 
O. urophylla G. Don. 

rdxinus urophijlla Wall. 

App. ii. Alphabetical List of the Sorts of 
Frazinus and O’rnus in the Arboretum of 
Messrs. Loddiges, and in the Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, with their Names referred 
to the different Species tc which they are 


presumed to belong. - - - 1246 


App. ili. List of the Sorts of Fraxinus and 
O’rnus in the Arboretum of Messrs. Loddiges, 
and in the Chiswick Garden, arranged al- 
phabetically under the different Species to 
which they are presumed to belong. - 1247 


- 1246 


App. i. 


Jasminacee. 1248 


Sm @, | @ | RA ALI 
I. JASMINUM FPorskoel, & # tI 
#JRaéa att - - 1248 
THE JASMINE. 
Mongorium Lam. 
Jessamine. ‘ 
Jasmin, Fr. and Ger. 
Schasmin, Ger. 
Gelsomine, Stal. 
Jaxmin, Span. 
1. friticans LZ. % South of Europe and 
the Levant - - fig. 1073. 1248 
The sprig-producing, or shrubby, Jasmine. 
J. heterophgllum Meench. 
Variety - - 


fl, sémi-pléno. 
2. humile Z. % Madeira fig. 1074. 1249 


The humble, or Italian yeliow, Jasmine. 


3. heterophyllum Ror. #1 Nepal 


- 1248 


The various-leaved Jasmine. 
J. arbdreum Hamilt. MSS. 
Goojee, Javana, in Nepal. 


4, revolutum Ker, *#—! Uindostan and 
Nepal - - - fig. 1076. 1249 


The revolute-flowered Jasmine. 
J. chrysinthemum Roxb. 
The Nepal yellow Jasmine. 


5. (r.) pubigerum D.Don, #—! Nepal 


The downy Nepal Jasmine. 
J. Wallichianum Lindl. 
Climali-swa, Nepalese. 


fig. 1075. 1249 


The officinal, 07 common, Jasmine. 
Varieties R & ~ - 1250 
2 foliis argénteis Lodd. Catt. R & 
3 foliis atreis Lodd. Catt. R & 
4 fléribus plénis Hort. & & 


Hardy Species of Jasminum not yet 
introduced. - - 1253 


J. atireum D. Don. Nepal. 
J. nervdsum Lour. Cochin-China 


App. i. 


App. ii. Half-hardy Species of Jasminum. 
1254 
J, odoratissimum L. {| \_] Madeira. 
The Jasmine of Goa. 

J. glaicum Vahl. #% |__| Cape of Good Hope. 
J. azéricum Vahl. § \__} Azores and Madeira. 

Apocyndce@. #11 @ %& 1254 
I. VYNCA LT. - - - 1254 


THE PERIWINKLE. 
Pervinca Tourn. 
La Pervenche, Fr. 
Sunngriin, Ger. 


1, major L.¢, Britain f. 1082, 1083. 1254 


The greater Periwinkle. 
Vinca média Delile. 
Pervinca major Scop. 
Variety %@ - - 
2 variegata Hort. ¢, 


2. minor Z.¢ Europe fig. 1084. 1256 


The less Periwinkle. 
Pervinca minor Scop. 
Pervinca vulgaris Park. 
Clématis daphnoides Dodon. 


Varieties @. - - - 1256 
2 foliis argénteis Lodd. Cat. ¢, 
3 foliis atreis Lodd. Cat. ¢, 
4 flore albo Lodd. Cat. ¢, 
5 flore pléno Lodd. Cat. ¢, 
6 fidre puniceo Lodd. Cat. ¢., 


- 1254 


App. I. Half-hardy ligneous Plants belonging 
to the Order Apocyndcee. - 1256 


Gelsémium nitidum Micha. & N. America 
fig. 1085. 


Bigndnia sempervirens L. 
Nérium Olednder L. %\__| S. of France & Spain f. 1086. 125 


1257 
1257 


Asclepiadaceee. 2 $I 
I. PERI’PLOCA LZ. 2 - i 


THE PERIPLOCA. 
Periploca, Fr. 
Schlinge, Ger, 
1, gre‘ca L. £ South of France and of 
Bithynia - fig. 1087, 1088. 1257 


The Greek Periploca. 
P. maculata Meench. 


fig. L077. 1250 | 9. angustifolia Labill. Tunis £1089. 1258 


The narrow-leaved Periploca. 
P. régida Viv. 
P. levigdta Vahv 


12 
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P. levieka Ait 3 t— Ganaiy Islands . : 1958 
Half-hardy Species of Periploca. - 1258 
Bignoniacee. 1258 

a ee eee) et) Od 
I. BIGNO'NJA Tourn. 8 - 1258 


THE TRUMPET FLOWER. 
Bignonia sp. L. and others. 
Bignone, Fr. 
Trompetenblume, Ger. 


1. capreolata L..& N. Am. f. 1090. 1259 
The tendriled Bignonia. 


Moe COM aaauss,: 3. 2.) 4.0 
Rant geal = - 1258, 1259 


THE TECOMA. 
Bignonia sp. L. and others. 


1. radicans Juss. & Carolina f.1091. 1259 
The rooting-branched Tecoma. 
Bignonia radicans L. 
Bignonia radtcans major Hort. 
Gelsémium Cilématis Barrel. 
Bignonia fraxinifélia Catesb. 
Jasmin de Virginie, Fr. 
Wurzxeln Bignonia, Ger. 
Esschenblittrige Bignonia, Dutch. 


Variety R - - - 1259 
2 major Hort. & 


2. grandiflora Swt. 8 4 China and Japan 


fig. 1092. 1260 
The great-flowered Tecoma. 
Bignonia grandifidra Thunb. 
Bignonia chinénsis Lam. 
Rjotsjo Kempf. 
Incarvillea grandiflora Spreng. 
Tung-von-fa, Chinese. 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Bignonia and 
Técoma. - - 1261 


Bigndnia cructgera Plum. §_ (-) Virginia. 
Técoma australis R. Br. §_ t_| New Holland. fig. 1093. 
Bigndnia Pandore Vent- 


T. capénsis Lindl. {| __] Cape of Good Hope. fig. 1094. 
Bigndnia capénsis Thunb. 


III. CATA’LPA Juss. - 1258. 1261 
Tue CaATacpa. 
Bignonia sp. of L. and others. 
Bignone Catalpa, Fr. 
Gemeine Trompetenblume, Ger. 


1. syringefolia Sims. ¥ North America 


pl. 213, 214. 1261 
The Lilac-like leaved Catalpa. 
Bignonia Cataiya Lin. 
Catalpa bignonidides Wait. 
C. cordifolia Nut. 


Page 


Cobeeacer. ££ 1264 


Cobce‘a scdndens Cav. §_ LAI fig. 1098. 


Convolvuldcea. w\_j * %\j) 1364 


Convélvulus Dorycnium L. K Levant. fig. 1100. 
C. Cnedrum L. % |_| Spain, &c. fig. 1099. 

C. scoparius L.2.\_] Canaries. 

C. fléridus L. 2. \__] Canaries. 


Boraginacee. 1265 


2) |) wow Bi 


Lithospérmum fruticdsum L,  S. of Europe. 
L. fruticdsum majus Lehm. Naples. fig. 1101. 
L. rosmarinifolium Tenore. 


L. prostratum Lois. France. 

E*chium giganttum L. #\_| Canaries. 

E. cAndicans L. %{_]| Madeira. fig. 1102. 
Heliotropium peruvianum L. 2. |_| Peru. 
H. p. hybridum *% |_| Hybrid. 

H. corymbdsum R. et P. 2.4__] Peru. 


Cordiacesr. #(3 1265 


Ehrétia serrata Roxb. %#[_] E. Indies and China. fig. 1103. 


Solandcee. 1266 
*?.C @® 42 &@C0 ) 2 Se ee 
| laeeed (ieee 


I. SOLASNUM Pliny, #OCO #tt #_J 
KR Bal, w@ - - - 1266 
THE NIGHTSHADE. 
Melongéna Tourn. 
Pseido- Capsicum Meench. 
Nyctérium Vent. 
Aquirtia Jacq. - 
Morelle, Fr. 
Nachtschatten, Ger. 


1. Dulcamara LZ. & Britain f. 1104. 
The Bitter-sweet, 07 woody, Nightshade. 
S. scdndens Neck. 
Dulcamira flerubsa Moench. 
S. scdndens seu Dulcamara Tourn. 
Amédra dulcis Gerard. 
Diicis Amara Trag. 
Glycgpicros sew Dulcamara Bauh. 
La Morelle grimpante Renault. 
Varieties R - - 
1 violacea Hort. B _ 
2 alba LZ. & 
3 carnea Cels. B 
4 plena Tourn. & 
5 variegata Munt. .& 
6 hirsita Don’s Mill. B 


7 rupéstris Schmidt. B 


1266 


- 1267 


Bois Shavanon, Catalpa de V Amérique, | 9. suffruticdsum Schousb. #1 Barbary 1267 


Fr. 
Trompeten-baum, Ger. 
Catalpa-boom, Dutch. 


App. I. Of the half-hardy ligneous Plants of 
the Order Bignoniacer. - 1268 
Eccremocirpus longiflorus Humb. § L_] Peru. fig. 1095. 
eru. 


E. viridis R. et P. P 
Oldeapalls scabra D. Don. a et 


figs. 1096, 1097. 
ccremocdrpus scaber et P. 


3. crispum R. § S. # & 4 


The suffruticose Nightshade. 


Chiloe 
fig. 1105. 1267. 
The curled-/eaved Solanum. 
4, bonariénse L. #tJ Buenos Ayres 


fig. 1106. 1268 
The Buenos Ayres Nightshade. 
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App. i. Half-hardy ligneous or fruticose Spe- | 1, boerhaaviefolia Schlecht. 8 J South 
cies of Soldnum. = 1268 of Brazil - fig. 1116. 1274 


Solanum Balbisii Dunal. %#\{_] S. America. 
betaceum Cav. #(_] S. America. 
angulatum R. et S. 2 (2) ‘Lima. 
marginatum W. #\_| Africa. 


Ss. 

Ss. 

Ss. 

S. Pseiido-Capsicum L. %L_] Madeira. 
Capsicum Amdmum Plinii Gerard. 

Ss. 

Ss. 


soddmeum L. 3{_] Africa. 
ligastrinum Lodd. % __| Chili. fig. 1107. 


Il. ZY’CIUM L. & & x 


Tue Box THorN. 
Jasminoides Niss. 
Mairimony Vine, Amer. 
Lycien, Fr. 
Bocksdorn, Ger. 


1. europe‘um Z. & South of Europe 


fig. 1108. 1269. 
The European Box Thorn. 
L. salict{foliiwm Mill. 
Jasminoides aculzdium Michx. 
Varieties R - 
Fruit yellow 8 
Fruit roundish 8 


) barbarum LZ. & S. of Europe, &c. 
e Barbary Box Thorn. 

L. halimifolium Mill. 

L. bdrbarum « vulgare Ait. 

The Duke of Argyll’s Tea Tree. 
(e.) chinénse MZil/. « & China 


fig. LO, LL L1..1271 
The Chinese Box Thorn. 
L. biirbarum B chinénse Ait. 
L. bdrbarwmn Lour. 
L. ovdium N. Du Ham. 


(e.) Trewidnum G.Don.& China 1271 
Trew’s Box Thorn. 
L. bdérbarwn Lam. 
L. chinénse N. Du Ham. 
(e.) ruthénicum Murr. & — Siberia 
fig. 1112. 1271 


1266. 1269 


~ 1270 


2. (e. 
Th 


The Russian Box Thorn. 
: L. tatéricum Pall. 
Lycien de la Russie, Fr. 


Variety & - 
2 caspicum Pail. 
6. (e.) lanceolatum Poir. & S. Europe 1272 


The lanceolate-leaved Box Thorn. 
L. europa\um B Dec. 


7. (e.) turbindtum Du Ham. & China 
fig. 1115. 1272 


The turbinate-fruited Box Thorn. 
L. halimifolium Mill. 
L. bérbarum B Dec. 


8. (?e.) tetrandrum Thunb. & Cape of 
Good Hope - - - 1272 


The tetrandrous-flowered Box Thorn. 


9. (?e.) Shawi Roem. & Barbary - 1273 


Shaw’s Box Thorn. 
L. ewrope‘um Mill. 


10. afrum L. & Spain f. 1114, 1115. 1273 
The African Box Thorn. 


III. CRABO’WSKTJA4 Schlecht. & 
1266. 1273 


- 1272 


THE CRABOWSKIA. 
Lygctum sp. L. 
Ehrétia sp. L’ Herit. 


The Boerhaavia-leayed Crabowskia. 
Ligcium boerhaaviefolium ZL. 
Ehrétia halimifolia L’ Hérit. 
Ligcium heterophgllum Murr. 
Jasminoides spindsum Du Ham. 
Lycium paniculé, Fr. 


App. I. Half-hardy ligneous Plants belonging 
to the Order Solandcea. - 1274 


Nicotiana glatca Grah. Sé__} Buenos Ayres. fig. 1118. 
Brugmansia sanguinea R. et P. @ (_] fig. 1117. 


B. bicolor Pers. 

B. suaveolens Willd. @ [_] Peru. fig. 1120. 
Datura arborea Hort. 

Sol4ndra grandiflora L. §. [J] Jamaica. 

Céstrum noctirnum L. ## E. Indies. 

C. Parqui L. #(] Chili. fig. 1122. 

Véstia lycidides Willd. 32L_}) Chili. fig. 1121. 
Cantua ligustrifolia Juss. 


fig. 1119. 


Scrophularidcee. 1276 
% #00 #1.) *_)j &LJ 
I BU’DDLEA L.&® ©) tJ 1276 


THE BUDDLEA. 


1. globosa Z. % Chili f. 1123, 1124. 1276 
The globe-flowered Buddlea. 
B. globiflira N. Du Ham. 
B. capitata Jacq. 
Palquin Feuzllée It. 
Buddleia globuléeux, Fr. 
Kopftragende Budleje, Ger. 


App.i. Half-hardy Species of Biddlea. 1277 


B. salvifdlia Lam. %{_] C. G. H. 
Lantina salvifolia L. 


B. paniculata Wall. #%[_] Nepal. 


B. saligna Willd. M\_) C. G.H. 
B. crispa Royle. Himalayas. 


App. I. Half-hardy ligneous Plants of the 
Order Scrophulariacee. - 1277 


Halléria lucida L. %#\_] C.G.H. fig. 1125. 
Maurandya semperfldrens Jacg. 6 |_| Mexico. 
M. Barclaydna Bot. Reg. $ _] Mexico. 
Mimulus glutindsus Willd. #\_| California. 
Anthocércis viscdsa R. Br. |__| New Holland. 
Calceolaria integrifolia L. % | Chili. 
C. rugosa Fl. Per, % | Chili. 
C. séssilis Hort. & __] figs. 1127, 1128. 
Verdnica decussata Ait. WY __| Falkland Islands. figs. 1129,1130. 
Célsia lanata Jacq. % __] fig. 1226. 
Capraria lanceolata L. ##\_| C.G.H. 

Frelinia saliciyvlia Bot. Mag. 
Alonséa R. et P. 
Angelonia H. B. et Kunth. 
Lophospérmum Don. 
Rhodochiton Zuce. 
Nycterinia D. Don. 


Labidcee. 1278 
ee) ee) we we] wy wl 


Satureja montana L. # South of Europe 
fic. 1131. 1278 
S. capitata Willd.» Levant - 1278 
Thymus vulgaris Z. « South of Europe 
fig. 1132. 1278 


T. Mastichina 2.2 —! Spain 1278 
T. grandifiérus Hort. 


Cll 
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Hyssopus officinalis ZL. 8S. of Europe ; 


fig. 1133. 1278 
Teticrium angustifolium Schreb. * Spain 
1279 

T. friticans Z. #—) Spain 
fie. 1135, 1136. 1279 
T. Marum L. #—!_ South of Europe 
fig. 1134. 1279 
T. flavum LZ. % —! South of Europe 1279 
T. Polium L.x%— _ S. of Europe 1279 
T. corymbosum R, Br, #— Van Die- 
men’s Land - - - 1279 
Phlomis fruticdsaL.# Spain f.1137. 1279 
P. purpurea Sm. *% South of Europe 
“ fig. 1138. 1279 
Rosmarinus officinalis LZ. « South of 
Europe’ - - fig. 1139. 1279 
Stichys fruticuldsa Bieb. # Caucasus 1281 
S. stenophylla Spr. Spain - 1281 
S. palestina DL. Syria - - 1281 
S. lavandulefolia Pers. * Levant 1281 
Lavandula Spica L.* South of Europe 
fie. 1140. 1281 
L. latifolia Ehrh. & SS. of Europe 1281 
A’cynos gravéolens Link, # Crimea 1282 
A. rotundifolia Pers.% Spain - 1282 
Gardoquia Hooker: Benth. ?# — South 
Carolina - - - - 1282 
Westringia rosmariniformis Sm, #W} New 
South Wales - - - - 1282 
Salvia officinalis ZL. South of Europe 
fig. 1141. 1282 

var. Leaves variegated # 
Whole plant of a reddish hue 


Leaves larger than those of the ' 


species w fig. 1142 


S. Hablitzidna L. » Siberia f.1143. 1283 
S. pomifera LZ. Candia fig. 1144: 1283 


S. crdtica Srutéscens poméfera Tourn. . 
Audibértia incana Benth. * Colombia 
fig. 1145. 1283 


App. I. Half-hardy ligneous or suffruticose 
Species of Labidcee. - 1283 


Lavandula Stoe‘chas L. % __] S. of Europe. fig. 1149. 
L. dentata L. Y% __| Spain. fig. 1146. 
L. pinnata Bot. Mag. “+ ___] Madeira. fig. 1147. 
L. viridis L’Hérit. % __] Madeira. 
Plectranthus fruticdsus L’Hérit. @ |_|] C.G.H. fig. 1148. 
Sideritis c4ndicans Ait. % __] Madeira. 
Leondtis Leontrus R. Br. #__ | C.G. HH. 
Phlomis Leonirus L. 
Sphdcele campanulata Benth. |_| Chili. fig. 1151, 
S. Lindléyi Benth. Valparaiso. 
Dracocéphalum canariénse Com. ** |__] Canaries. 
Salvia spléndens Ker. S. America. 
S. formosa Willd. 3 (|__| S. America. 
S. falgens Cav. S. America. 
S. Grahami Benth. #\|_] S. America. fig. 1151. 
S. chameedryéides Cav. & LA] Mexico, 
S. atrea L. %\_| C. G. H. 
Prasium majus L. % __| Spain. 
Prostanthéra lasianthos Lab. M\_} N.S. Wales. 
Other half-hardy Species. 
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Verbendcee. 1285 
@& ) #0 m4] 
Ll. PEeTEX 2, ees - 1285 


THE CHASTE TREE. 
Gatilier, Fr. 
Kenschbaum, Ger. 


1. A’gnus castus L. & Sicily f. 1152. 1285 


The officinal, or true, Chaste Tree. 
Eleignum Theophrasti Lob. 
A’gnus cdstus Blackw. 
Arbreau Poivre, Poivre sauvage, Fr. 


Variety % - = - 1286 
2 latifolia Miil. % South of France 
and Italy. 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Vitex. 1286 


V. incisa Lam. # |_|] China. 
V. Negtndo Bot. Mag. 


App. I. Half-hardy Plants of the Order 
Verbendcee. - - 1286 


Clerodéndrum inérme R. Br. ##[_) E. Indies. fig. 1153. 
Volkameéria inérmis L. 


C. speciosissimum Paxton ? ##\_}| ? Japan. 
Durdnta cyanea Hort. # |_| S. America. 


Aloysia citriodéra Or. & _j Chili 
fig. 1154. 1286 
Verbéna triphglla L’ Hérit. 
Lippia citrioddra Kunth. 


pie 
Myoporine. #1 
My6porum parvifdlium R. Br. %\_| New Holland. 
M. oppositifdlium R. Br. %\__| New Holland. 


M. diffisum R. Br. %1_) New Holland. 
M. adscéndens R. Br. % |__| New Holland. 


1287 


Globularidcee. *\_\ 1287 


Globularia longifolia Z. #1.) Madeira 
fig. 1155. 1287 


G. salicina Lam. 


G. Alypum LZ. » WJ S.of Europe 1287 


var, integrifolium » LI 


Plumbagindcee. 1287 
ow Lj)” _] 

Statice monopétala L. % |_|] Sicily. 

S. suffruticdsa L. % __ | Siberia. 

Plumbago capénsis Thunb. % |_| Cape of Good Hope. 
Chenopoditcee. 1287 

ae ee 
I. CHENOPO'DIUM J, # 1288 


Tue GoosEroor. 
Salsdla Sp. 
Anscrine, Fr. 
Gause Fuss, Ger. 
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1. fruticdsum Schrad. # England 
fie. 1156, 1157. 1288 


The shrubby Goosefoot, or Stonecrop Tree. 
Salsdla fruticosa L. 
The shrubby Glasswort. 
Soude en Arbre, Fr. 
Strauchartiges Salzkraut, Ger. 


2. parvifolium R. e¢ S. 2 Caucasus 


The small-leaved Goosefoot. 
C. fruticosum Bieb. Fl. Taur. 
C. micrephiyllum Bieb. Supp. to Fl. Taur. 
Salsila Pruhichen Bieb. Casp. 
Suaéeda microphylla Pall. 


3. horténse R. et S.w S. of Europe 1289 


The Garden Goosefoot. 
Suaeda horténsis Forsk. 
Salsdla divérgens Poir. 


Il. ATRIPLEX ZL. %& 2 1288, 1289 


THE ORACHE. 


1. Halimus LZ. # Spain fig. 1158. 1289 


The Halimus Orache, ov Tree Purslane. 
Hdlimus latifoilius sive fruticdsus Bauh. 
Hédlimus i. Clus. 

The broad-leaved Sea Pursiane Tree. 
Arroche, Fr. 
Strauchartige Melde, Ger. 


2. portulacdides LZ. 2. Britain f. 1159. 1290 


The Purslane-like, or shrubby, Orache, or Sea 
Purslane. 
Hdlimus secindus Clus. 
Halimus vulgaris Ger. Rmac. 
Hélimus seu Portulaca marina Bauh. 
A. maritima. 
Hadlimus et Portulaca marina dicta angus- 
tifolia Ray. 
The narrow-leaved Sea Purslane Tree. 


Ill. DIO‘TIS Schreb. 1288. 1290 


Tue Diotis. 
Ceratoides Tourn. 
A’ayris L. 
Ceratospérmum Pers. 


1. Ceratdides W. « Siberia f. 1160. 1291 


The two-horned-calyzed Diotis. 

A’xyris Ceratoides L. 

Ceratospérmum heed Pers. 

ANE SOMA Jjloribus feemineis lanatis 
mel. 

Achyrinthes papposa Forsk. 

Krascheninnikivia Guildenst. 

ce folits lanceolatis, feemininis hirsitis, 
oy. 

Ceratéides orientalis fruticdsa eleagni 

folio Tourn. 
Orientalisches Doppelohr, Ger. 


1289 


App. I. Half-hardy Species of Chenopodiacee. 
1291 


Andbasis tamariscifdlia L. & |__| Spain. 


A. aphylla L. % |_| Asia Minor. 
Salsdla articulita Forst. 


Kodchia prostrata Schr. ,¥L_] South of Europe. 
Salsola prostrata L. 


Bosea Yervamora L. S€\__| Canaries. 
Camphorésma monspeliaca Schk. |_| South of Europe. 
Other Genera belonging to Chenopodiacee. 


Polygondacee. 1292 


SEs SO Pog 2S 
I. TRAGOPY‘RUM Bied. » * 2 1292 


Tue Goat WHEAT. 
Polggonum L. 


Cill 
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1. lanceolatum Bieh, 2. *« Siberia 


fig. 1161. 1292 
The lanceolate-leaved Goat Wheat. 
Polygonum frutéscens Willd. 
Strauchartiger Knoterig, Ger. 


2. buxifolium Bieb. « Siberia f. 1162. 1293 
The Box-leaved Goat Wheat. 
Polygonum crispulum var. « Sims. 
P. caucdsicum Hoffmansegg. 


3. polygamum Spr. s« Carolina f. 1163. 1293 


The polygamous-sexed Goat Wheat. 
Polygonum polijgamum Vent. 
P. parvifilium Nutt. 


T. ptingens Bieb. 
TT’. glaicum Spr. 
T. grandiflorum Bieb. 


Il. ATRAPHA’XIS LZ, 1292. 1294 


Tue ATRAPHAXIS. 


1. spinosa ZL. « Levant fig. 1164. 1294: 
The spine-bvanched Atraphaxis. 
A’triplex orientalis, fritea aculedtus, flore 
puichro Tourn. 


2. undulata L..« Cape of Good Hope 1295 


The waved-leaved Atraphaxis. 


Ill. CALLI’GONUM L. & 


Tue CALLIGONUM. 
Pallasia L. 
Pterocdccus Pall. 


1. Pallasta L’Hérit 2% Caspian Sea 
figs. 1165, 1166. 1295 
Pallas’s Calligonum. 


Pterocéccus aphifllus Pall. Voy. 
Callizgonum polygon’ides Pall. Itin. 
Pallasia céspica L. 

Pallasia Pterocdccus Pall. Fl. Ross. 
Caspischer Hackenknopf. 


C. comdsum L’ Hérit. . - + 
C. Panderi L’Hérit. - - 2 


1292. 1295 


- 1296 
- 1296 
App. I. Half-hardy Species of Polygondcee. 
1296 


Brunnichia eirrhdsa Gertn. §_ |__| Carolina. 
Ramex Lunaria L. |_| Canaries. fig. 1167. 
Polygonum adpréssum R. Br. % |__} Van Diemen’s Land. 


Laurdcee. %¥ % Ll & * 1296 

I. LAU’RUS Plin. - - 1296 
Tue LAUREL, 07 Bay, Tree. 

Sassafras and Benzoin, C. G. Von 


Esenbech. 
Daphné, Greek. 


A. Plants evergreen ; hardy. 
1. ndébilis Z.% ¢ S. Europe pl. 215. 1297 


The noble Laurel, 07 Sweet Bay. 
Laurus Camer. 
L. vulgaris Bauh. 
Laurier commun, Laurier franc, Laurier 
ad’ Apollon, Laurier a sauce, Fr. 
Gemeine Lorbeer, Ger. 


Varieties #% - 

29 undulata Mill, % 
3 salicifolia Swt. #% 

L. n. angustifolia Lodd. Cat 
4 variegata Swt. # 

L. n. fol. var. Lodd. Cat. 
5 latifolia Mill. 
6 crispa Lodd. Cat. # 
7 flore pléeno N. du Ham. & 


- 1297 
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B. Plants evergreen ; half-hardy. 


2. carolinénsis Catesh. ¢ North America 


fig. 1168, 1169. 1299 


The Carolina Laurel, 07 Red Bay. 

L. Borbonia L. sp. 

L. axillaris Lam. 

Borbonia sp. Plum. 

Pérsea Borbdnia Spreng. 

The broad-leaved Carolina Bay. 

Laurier rouge, Laurier Bourbon, Laurier 
de Caroline, Fr. 


Carolinischer Lorbeer, Rother Lorbeer, 
Ger. 
Varieties ? ~ - 1299 
2 glabra Pursh. 2 
3 pubéseens Pursh. £ 
4 obtusa Pursh. # 
3. Catesbidna Michx. # Georgia - 1300 
Catesby’s Laurel. 
4. ageregata Sims. # China f. 1170. 1300 
The grouped-flowered Laurel. 
L. foe‘tens Ait. # L_] Madeira. - < - 1301 
L. madeirénsis Lam. 
Pérsea fetens Spreng. 

L. Myrrha Lour. China - - - - 1301 
L. indica L. $ L_} India - - - 1301 
C. Leaves deciduous. 

5. Sassafras L. * North America 
pl. 216, 217. 1301 


The Sassafras Laurel, or Sassafras Tree. 

Cornus mas odorata, folio trifido, margine 
plano, Sassafras dicta, Pluk. 

Sassafras arbor, ex Florida, ficuineo folio, 
Bauh. 

Sassafras sp. C. G. Nees Von Esenheck. 

Pérsea Sassafras Spreng, 

Laurier Sassafras, Fr. 

Sassafras Lorbeer, Ger. 


Varieties ¥ = 


The red ¥ 
L. subgenus Eudsmus Nutt. 
Sassafras L. 

The white ¥ 
L. e. albida Nutt. 


6. Benzvin L. % Virginia f. 1171. 1303 
The Benzoin Laurel, ov Benjamin Tree. 

Arbor virginiana citree vel limoni folio, 
benzxoinum fundens, Comm. 

Latrus estivdlis Wangh. 

Psendo Benzoin Michz. 

Euésmus Benzdin Nutt. 

Benzoin sp. C. G. Nees Von Esenbeck. 

Spice Bush, Spice Wood, Wild Alispice, 
Amer. 

Laurier faux Benxoin, Fr. 

Benxoin Lorbeer, Ger. 


7. (B.) Diospyrus Pers. & Virginia 


fig. 1172. 1304 
The Diospyrus-like Laurel. 
L. Euésmus Diospyjrus Nutt. 
L. diospyroides Michx. 
? L. melissefolia Walter. 


8. (B.) estivalis L. % Virginia 1304 
The summer Laurel, or Willow-leaved Bay. 
L. enérvia Mill. 
L. Euésmus estivalis Nutt. 
Pond Bush Amer. 
Sommer Lorbeer, Ger. 


9. geniculata Michx. & Virginia 
fic. 1173. 1305 


The knee-flexed-branched Laurel. 
L. Eudsmus geniculata Nutt. 
L. @stivdalis Willd, 


- 1301 
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Cinnamdmum Cémphora Swt. # G_] Japan. fig. 1174. 
The Camphor Tree. 
Latirus Cémphora L. 
C. vérum Snt. $1] Ceylon. fig. 1175. 
Laiirus Cinnamomum L. 
Latrus Cassia Bot. Mag. 
C. Cdssia D. Don. # [_] Ceylon. 
The wild Cinnamon. 
Latrus Cdssia L. 
Laitirus Cinnamomum Bot. Rep. 
Pérsea Cassia Spr. 
Other ligneous plants belonging to this order. 


Proteacese. * I 


Banksia littoralis R. Br. %\_] New Holland. 

B. oblongifolia Cav. @ _| New South Wales. 

Grevillea rosmarinifdlia Cun. % |_| N. South Wales. f. 1176. 
G. acuminata R. Br. #% {_] New South Wales. f. 1177, 1178. 
Hakea acicularis R. Br. %\__] New South Wales. 

H. suavéolens R. Br. % _| New Holland. 

H. pugioniformis R. Br. %€{__} New South Wales. fig. 1179. 
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Thymelacee. - 1306 
2% wy) ow wel] & 
I. DA'PHNEL. & # @LJ we 1307 


THE DAPHNE. 
Thymelea Tourn. 


A. Leaves deciduous. 


1. Mezéreum L. & N. of Eu. f. 1180. 1307 


The Mezereon Daphne, or common Mexereon. 

Spurge Olive, Spurge Flax; Flowering 
Spurge, Parkinson. 

Dwarf Bay Gerard. 

Lauréole femelle, Bois gentil, Méxéreon; 
Bois jolt, Fr. , 

Gemeiner Setdelbast, Kellerbalz, Ger. 

Peperachtige Daphne, Dutch. 

Laureola femina, Biondella, Camelia, Ital. 

Laureola hembra, Span. 


Varieties % - 
2 flore albo & 
3 autumnale 


2. altaica Pall, & Siberia fig. 1181. 1308 
The Altaic Daphne. 
Daphné altaique, Lauréole deTartarie, Fr. 
Sibirischer Seidelbast, Ger. 


3. alpina Z, » Switzerland f. 1182. 1309 
The Alpine Daphne. 
The Alpine Chamelea, Marsh. 
Daphné des Alpes, Fr. 
Alpen Siedelbast, Ger. 


B. Erect. Leaves persistent. Flowers lateral. 


4, Lauréola Z. # Britain f. 1183. 1309 


The Laureola Daphne, or Spurge Laurel. 
Daphnoides vérum, vel Lauréola, Gesn. 
Lauréola Ray. 

Thymele‘a Lauréola Scop. 

The Evergreen Daphne. 

Lauréole male, Lauréole des Anglais, Fr. 
Immergriiner Seidelbast, Ger. 


5. pontica DL. # Asia Minor f. 1184. 1310 
The Pontic Daphne, or twin-flowered Spurge 
Laurel. 
Thymele‘a pontica citret foliis Tourn. 
Lauréole du Levant, Fr. 
Pontischer Siedelbast, Ger. 
Varieties ~ “ 
2 rubra Hort. # 


3 foliis variegatis Lodd. Cat. # 
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6. Thymele‘a L. # Spain f. 1185. 1310 


The Thymelea, or Milkwort-like, Daphne. 
Thymele‘afoliis polygale glabris Bauh. 
T. alpina glabra, flosculis subluteis ad 

Soliorum ortum sessilibus, Pluk. 

Sanaminda viridis vel glibra Bauh. Prod. 
Sanaminda glabra Bauh. Hist. 
Passerina Thymele‘a Dec. 
The Wild Olive. 
La Thymelie, Fr. 
Asiloser Seidelbast, Ger. 


7. Tarton raira L. # South of France 
fig. 1186. 1311 


The Tarton-raira, ov s*lvery-leaved, Daphne. 

Thymelea foliis candicantibus et serict 
instar mollibus Bauh. Pin. 

Tarton-Raire Gallo-provincie Monspeli- 
enstum Lob. 

Sanaminda argentdta latifolia Barr. 

Passerina Tarton-Raira Schrad. 

The oval-leaved Daphne. 

Lauréole blanche, ¥y. 

Stlberblittriger Seidelbast, Ger. 


8. (? T.) pubéscens L. # Austria - 1311 


The pubescent Daphne. 
Thymeles a itdlica, Tarton-raire Gallo-provincie 
similis, sed per omnia major, M icheli. 
Behaarter Seidelbast, Ger. 


9. (? T.) tomentosa Lam. # Asia Minor 
1311 
The tomentose Daphne. 


Passerina villosa L. 
Lauréole cotonneuse, Lam. 


C. Erect. Leaves persistent. Flowers terminal. 
10. collina Sm. # S. Italy fig. 1187. 1311 
The hill-¢nhabiting Daphne, or Neapolitan 
Mexereon. 
D. collina « Bot. Rep. 
?D. buatfolia Vahl. 
Daphkné des Collines, Lauréoie a Feuilles 
de Santé, Fr. 
Stumpfblattriger Seidelbast, Ger. 


11. (c.) neapolitana Lodd. # S. of Italy 


fig. 1188. 1312 
The Neapolitan Daphne. 
D. collina 8 neapolitdna Lindl. 


12. (c.) oledides LZ. # Crete f. 1189. 1312 


The Olive-like Daphne. 
Chamedaphnoides crética Alpin. } 
Thymele*a crética olee folio utriusque 
glabro Tourn. 
Daphne salicifolia Lam. 
Lauréole da Feuilies d Olivier, Fr. 
Oelbaumblittriger Seidelbast, Ger. 


13. (c.) sericea Vahl. # Candia ~- 1312 


The silky-leaved Daphne. 
Thymelea creética olee folio subtus villoso Tourn. 


Daphne oleefolia Lam. 
Seidenartiger Seidelbast, Ger. 


14. striata Trat. # Switzerland - 1313 
The striated-calyxed Daphne. 


D. Erect. Leaves persistent. Flowers in Racemes, 


15. Gnidium ZL. # Spain f. 1190. 1313 
The Gnidium, ov Flax-leaved, Daphne. 
Thymele*a foliis lint Bauh. 
Spurge Flax, Mountain Widow Wayle. 
Daphné Gnidium, Lauréole a Panicule, 


r. 
: Rispenblattriger. Setdelbast, Ger. 
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E. Prostrate. Leaves persistent. Flowers terminal, 
aggregate. 
16. Cnedrum L.% Switzerland 
fig. 1191. 1313 


The Garland-flower, or tratling, Daphne. 


Cnedrum Matth. 
Wohlriechender Seidelbast, Ger. 
Varieties ®& ~ - - 1318 


2 foliis variegatis 2. 
3 flore albo &% 


App.i. Half-hardy Species of Daphne. 1314 


D. oddra Thunb. %#\__| China. 
D. sinénsis Lam. 
The sweet-scented Daphne. 
Lauréole de Chine, Daphné odorant, Fr. 
Wohlriechender Seidelbast, Ger. 


Var. 2 vaviegata Lodd. Cat. #¢ \_]| 
3 rubra D. Don. ## \_] fig. 1192. 


D. hvbrida Swt. #1 Hybrid f. 1193. 
D. delphinia of Fr. Gardens. 
D. dauphinii of Eng. Gardens. 

D. indica L. % |_| India. 


D. papyracea Wal, |_| Nepal. 
D. canndbina Wal. . 


II. DYURCA Z, &. - 


THE Dinca, or Leather-wood. 
Thymele*a Gron. 


1. palastris DL. % Virginia f. 1194. 1314 
The Marsh Dirca. 
Moorwood. 
Bois de Cuir, Bois de Plomb, Fr. 
Sumpf Lederholz, Ger. 


- 1307. 1314 


App. I. Half-hardy ligneous Plants belonging 
to the Order Thymeldcea. - 1315 


Gnfdia imbricata L. %& |_] Cape of Good Hope. 
G. denudata Bot. Reg. 


Passerina filiformis L. # |_| Cape of Good Hope. 
Pimeléa drupacea Lab. Y% 1_| New Holland. 


Santalacess. * # 1315 
I NY’SS4 L. # *- - 1315, 1316 


THE Nyssa, or Tupelo Tree. 


1. biflora Miche. ¥ Virginia 
pl. 218. fig. 1195, 1196. 1317 


The twin-flowered Nyssa. 
N. aquatica L. sp. 
N. carolinidna L. 
N. integrifolia Ait. 
N. pediinculis unifloris Gron. 
Mountain Tupelo Mart. 
Gum Tree, Sour Gum Tree, Peperidge, 
Amer. 


2. (b.) villosa Miche. North America 


fig. 1197, 1198. 1317 


The hairy-Zeaved Nyssa. 
N. sylvatica Michx. 
N. multifidra Wangh. 
N. montana Hort. 
N. pediinculis multifidris Gron. 
Sour Gum Tree, Black Gum, Yellow Gum, 
Amer. 
Haartger Tulpelobuum, Ger. 
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3. cAndicans Michaw. * Carolina 


fiz. 1199. 1318 
The whitish-leaved Nyssa, or Ogechee Lime 
Tree. 
N. capitdta Walt. 
N. coccinea Bartr. 
Sour Tupelo Tree, Wild Lime. 
Weisslicher_Tulpelobaum, Ger. 


4. grandidentata Michz. * North America 


fig. 1200, 1201. 1319 


The deeply-toothed-leaved Nyssa, or Large Tupelv Tree. 
N. tomentosa and N. angulizans Michx. 
N. denticulata Ait. 
N. angulosa Poir. 
N. uniflora, Wangh. 
Wild Olive, Amer. 
Virginian Tupelo, Mart. 


i. OSY'RIS.L..%:..- - 1316. 1320 


Trax Osyris, or Poet’s Cassia. 
Casia Camer. 


1. 4lba LZ. @ Italy - fig. 1202. 1320 


The white-flowered Osyris. 
O. foliis linedribus acitis Leefl. 
O. frutéscens bacctfera Bauh. 
Casia poética Monspeliénsium Cam. 
Casia Latinorum Alp. 
Casia Monspélii dicta Gesn. 
Weisse Osyris, Ger. 


Eleagnacee. * * %LI 1320 


L ELEA/GNUS Tourn. * # #UI 
1320, 1321] 


Tur ELRAGNUS, Oleaster, or Wild Olive Tree. 
Chalef, Fr. 
Wilde Oelhaum, Ger. 


1. horténsis Bieb. South of Europe 


pl. 219. fig. 1203. 1321. 

The Garden Eleagnus. 

E. angustifolia L. 

E. inérmis Mill. 

E. argénteus Moench. 

E. orientalis Delisle. 

? E. argéntea Wats. 

Jerusalem Willow. 

Olivier de Bohéme, Chalef d Feuilles étroittes, 


r 
Schmailblattriger Oleasicr, Ger. 


Varieties ¥ - - - 1322 

1 angustifolia Bieb. ¥ 

E. angustifolia L. 
2 dactyliformis ¥ 
3 orientalis ¥ 

E. orientalis L. 
4 spinosa ¥ 

E. spindsa L. 


2. argéntea Ph. % Hudson’s Bay 
fig. 1204. 1223 


The silver-leaved Eleagnus. 
Missouré Silver Tree, U. S. of N. Amer. 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Eledgnus. 1324 


E. conférta Roxb. %\_| Nepal. 

E, arborea Roxb. ¢ \_| Nepal. 

F. latifolia L. #&#(_]) East Indies. 

F., salicifdlia ? D. Don. “& __J fig. 1205. 
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II. HIPPO’PHAE L. ¥ &% 1321. 1324 


Tue HippopHae, Sea Buckthorn, or Sallow- 
thorn. 
Rhamnoides Tourn. 
Argoussier, Fr. 
Haffdorn, Sanddorn, Ger. 
Espino amarillo, Span. 


1. Rhamnoides Z. * % Europe 


pl. 220. fig. 1296. 1324 
The Buckthorn-like Hippophae. 
Rhamnoides florifera sdlicis folio, Tourn. 
Rhamnoides fructifera Ray. 
Argoussier faux Nerprun, Fr. 
Wetdenblattriger Sanddorn, Ger. 
she Saule E’pineux, Alps of Switzer- 
and. 


Varieties ¥ % - - 1825 
2 angustifolia ¥ & 


3 sibirica * % 
H. stbirica Lodd. Cat. 


2. salicifolia D.Don. % Nepal 


fig. 1207. 1326 
The Willow-leaved Hippophae. ; 
H. conférta Wall. 


Ill. SHEPHE’RD/A Nutt. ¥ & 


1321. 1327 


THE SHEPHERDIA. 
Hippéphae L. 


1. argéntea Nutt. % ¥ North America 


fig. 1208. 1327 
The silvery-leaved Shepherdia. 

Hippéphae argéntea Pursh. 

Missouri Silver Leaf, Buffalo Berry Tree, 
Amer. 

Rabbit Berry, Beef Suet Tyee, American 
Indians. 

Graisse de Buffie, Buffalo Fat, French 
Traders. 


2. canadénsis Nutt. & North America 


fig. 1209. 1327 
The Canadian Shepherdia. 
Hippophae canadénsis L. 


Aristolochiacea. & £1 &J 1328 
TI. ARISTOLOCHIA LZ. #@ &uJ *%uUI 


1328 
Tue BirTHWORT. 
Aristoloche, Fr. 
Osterluxey, Ger. 


1. sipho L’ Hérit. 2 N. Am. f. 1210. 1329. 


The Siphon-lke, or Tube-flowered, Birthwort. 
A. macrophglla Lam. 
Arisioloche Syphon, Fr. 
Grossblitirige Osterluxey, Ger. 
Pipe Vine, or Birthwort, Amer. 


2. tomentosa Sims. 2 North America 


fig. 1211. 1329 


The tomentose Birthwort. 


App.i. Half-hardy Species of Aristolochia. 
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. sempervirens L. 2. \__] Candia. 
. glatica Desf. A.J] Barbary. 

. altfssima Desf. 

. caudata Desf. 

. trilobata Willd. South America. 
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Ty. EUPHO’RB/A L, #UJe#2—4 1331 


Tue Evupnorsia, or Spurge. 
Tithymalus Tourn. 
Euphorbe, Fr. 
Wolfsmiich, Ger. 


E. Characias L. * Britain f. 1212. 1331 
E. aléppica Hort. 
E. spinosa L. *» —! South of Europe 
fig. 1213. 1331 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Euphorbia. 1332 


BE. dendréides L. % Italy. 


E. mellifera Ait. M€|_] Madeira. fig. 1214. 
Other species. 


IT. STILLYNGJA Garden. & 1330. 1332 


THE STILLINGIA. 


1. digdstrina Willd. % Carolina - 
The Privet-deaved Stillingia. 


Ill. BU’XUS Tourn. # 2 » 1330. 1332 
THE Box TREE. 
Buis, Fr. 
Buxbaum, Buchsbaum, Ger. 


1332 


1. sempervirens L. # # Europe 
The evergreen, or common, Box Tree. 
Béazus Ray, and other authors. 
Buis commun, Bois béni, Fr. 
Buchsbaum, Ger. 
Busso, Bossolo, Mortel, Ital. 


1333 


Varieties and Subvarieties 2? 
a wy = = - 1333 
1 arboréscens Mill. Dict. % 
1 argéntea Hort. # 
2 atrea Hort. ? 
3 marginata Hort. 2 
2 angustifolia Mill. Dict. ¥ 
1 variegata Hort. £ 
3 suffruticosa Mill. Dict. f.1215 
B. himilis Dod. 
B. s. ndna N. Du Ham. 
Buis nain, Buis d Bordures, Buis 
ad’ Artois, Buis de Hollande, Petit 
Buis, Fr. 
Zwerch Buchsbaum, Ger. 
4 myrtifolia Lam. a 


2. balearica Willd. 2 Minorca 
fic. 1220, 1221. 1341 


The Balearic Box. 


B. s. var. gigantéa N. Du Ham. 
Minorca Box. 
‘ Buis de Minorque, Buis de Mahon, Fr. 


Balearischer Buchsbaum, Ger. 


App. 1. Half-hardy Species of Bixus. 1341 
B. chinénsis Lk. #{_]| China. 


App. I. Half-hardy Species belonging to the 
Order Euphorbiacee. - 1341 


Plagianthus divaricatus Forst. #&\__] New Zealand. 
P sidéides Hook. 


Cluytia alaternéides Bot. Mag. #£\__} Cape of Good Hope. 


I. MORUS Tourn. #2 200 & 
1342, 1343 


THE MULBERRY TREE. 
Mirier, Fr. 
Muaulbeere, Ger. 


1. nigra Poir. ¥ Persia 
pl. 221, 222. fig. 1222. 1343 


The black-fyuzted, or common, Mulberry. 
drus Dod. 
M. fraictu nigro Bauh. 


Variety - - - 1844 


2 laciniata Mill. Dict. ¥ 


2. alba Z. ¥ China pil. 223, 224. 1348 
The white-frated Mulberry Tree. 
M. cdndica Dod. 
M. fraictu dlbo Bauh. 
bees frictu. minori dlbo instilso Du 
am. 


Varieties € %& a - 1348 


2 multicdulis Perrottet. * % 


M. tataérica Desf., not of L. or Pall. 

M. bulldta Balbis. 

M. cuculldia Hort. 

Chinese black Mulberry, Amer. 

Perrotiet Mulberry, Many-stalked 
Mulberry. 

Mirier Perrottet, Fr. 

Murier a Tiges nombreuses, Mi- 
vier des Philippines, Ann. des 


Sci. 
Moro delle Filippine, Ital. 
3 Morrettidna Hort. ¥ 
Dandolo’s Mulberry. 
4 macrophylla Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
M. a. latifolia Hort. 
M. hispdinica Hort. 


Mirier @d Espagne, Feuille d’Es- 
pagne, Fr. 


5 romana Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
M. a. ovalifolia. 
Mirier romain, Fr. 
6 nervosa Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
M. nervosa Bon. Jard. 
M. subdlba nervosa Hort. 
Subvariety. * 
2 longifolia Bon. Jard. ¥ 


7 italica Hort. * 
M. ztaélica Lodd. Catt. 
Subvariety. %¢ 
2 rubra ¥ 
M. riubsa Lodd. Cat. 
8 rosea Hort. * 
Miurier rose, Feuille rose, Fr. 
9 columbassa Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
Columba, Fr. 
10 membranacea Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
ee dad Feuilles de Parchemin, 


r 
11 sinénsis Hort. ¥ 
M. sinéaszs Hort. 
M. chinénsis Lodd. Cat. 


The Chinese white Mulberry, 
Amer. 
12 pumila Nois. % 
M. a. nana Hort. Brit. 
Other Varieties - - 1350 


Wild Mulberries. 
La Feuille rose. 
M. a. 8 rdsea. 
La Feuille dorée. 
M. a. licida Hort. 
M. liccida Hort. 
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La Reine batarde. 
? Foglia zazola, Ital. 
La Femelle. 


Grafted Mulberries. 
La Reine. 


La grosse Reine. 

M. a, macrophylla subvar. 
La Feuille d’Espagne. 

M. a. 4 macrophilla. 
La Feuille de flocs. 

? Foglia doppia, Ital. 


8. (a.) constantinopolitana Poir. * Turkey 


1358 


Fhe Constantinople Mulberry Tree. 
M. byzantine Sieb. 


4, (a.) tatérica Pal, Banks of the 


Volga - - fig. 1225. 1358 
The Tartarian Mulberry Tree. 


5. ribra L.  N. America pl. 225. 1359 
The red-fruzted Mulberry Tree. 
M. virginica Pluk. 
M. pennsylvanica Nois- 


? Variety ¥ - - 
canadénsis Lam. ¥ 


6. (r.) scabra Willd. ¥ N. America 1360 


The rough-leaved Mulberry Tree. 
M. canadénsis Poir. 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Morus. 1360 


indica L.  ([) East Indies. 


mauritiana Jacq. ¢ (J Madagascar. 
latifdlia Willd. Isle of Bourbon. 
australis Willd. Isle of Bourbon. 
celtidifolia Thunb. Quito. 
corylifdlia Thunb. Quito. 
célcar-galli Cum. New South Wales. 
atropurpurea. Nepal. 
parvifdlia. Nepal. 
serrata. Nepal. 

M. heterophylla. 
leevigata viridis. Nepal. 
scandens. Nepal. 


Il. BROUSSONE'TI/4 Vent. 1342.1361 


THE BROUSSONETIA. 
Morus Seba Kempf. 
Papyrus Encyc. Bot. 


1. papyrifera Vent. ¥ China pl. 226. 1361 


The paper-bearing Broussonetia, 07 Paper Mul- 
berry. 
Morus papyrifera L. 
Variety € -~ - 
2 cucullata ¥ 

B. cucullata Bon Jard. 
B. spatuldata Hort. Brit. 
B. navicularis Lodd. Cat. 


II. MACLU‘RA Nutt. 2 =: 1342. 1362 


THE MACLURA. 
Téxylon Rafinesque. 


1. aurantiaca Nutt. 2 North America 
fig. 1226, 1227, 1228. 1362 


The orange-like-fruited Maclura, or Osage 
Orange. 
'ow-wood, Yellow-wood, N. Amer. 


IV. FTCUS Tourn. ¥ 1343. 1365 


Tue Fic Tree. 
Figuier, Fr. 
Feigenbaum, Ger. 


1, Carica L. * 8S. Europe pl. 227. 1365 
The common Fig Tree. 
F. comminis Bauh. 
EF. humilis and F. sylvéstris Tourn. 
Figuier commun, Fr. 
Gemeine Feigenbaum, Ger. 
Varieties - 


Garden Varieties. 
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BR ESRSSEEEN § 


- 1361 


- 1366 


CONTENTS. 
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V. BORYA W.%2% — - 1343. 1370 
THE Borya. 
Adélia Michx. 


Bigelinia Sm. 


1. Zigistrina Willd. * N. America 1370 
The Privet-like Borya. 
Adélia ligistrina Michx. 
Bigelovia ligustrina Sm. 


2. (? 1.) acuminata Willd. % Carolina 
fig. 1229. 1371 


The acuminate-leaved Borya. 
Adélia acumindta Michx. 
Bigeldvia acuminata Sm. 


(/.) porulosa Willd. % Georgia. 1371 


The pore-like-dotted-leaved Boyra. 
Adélia poruldsa Michx. 
Bigelovia poruldsa Sm. “ 
? Bigelovia ovdta Lodd. Cat. 


e 


4. distichophylla Nutt. % E. Tennessee 1371 


The two-rowed-leaved Borya. 


Ulmdcee. * #0 % - 1371 
EE OUMCSs fa: +, eats. 13te 
THE ELM. 
Orme, Fr. 
Ulm, or Riister, Ger. 
Olmo, Ital. 


1. campéstris L.¥ Britain pl. 228, 229 
fic, 1232. 1238, 1239. 1374 


The English, field, 07 common small-leaved, Elm. 
U. Atinia Pliny. 
U. minor, folio angésto scdbro, Ger. Emac. 


Varieties * - - - 1875 


A. Timber Trees. 
1 vulgaris ¥ 
U. campéstris Hort. Dur. 
2 Jatifolia Hort. ¥ 
3 Alba Masters. 
4 acutifolia Masters. ¥ 
5 stricta Hort. Dur. ¥ pl. 230. 
Red English Elm. 
6 virens Hort. ¥ 
Kidbrook Elm. 
7 cornubiénsis Hort. * 
The Cornish Elm. 
U. stricta Lindl. 


Subvarieties. * 
2 parvifolia Lindl. ¥ 
OU. s. microphglia Lodd. Cat. 
aspera Lodd. Cat. 
erispa Lodd. Cat. 
8 sarniénsis ¥ 
The Jersey Elm. 
U. sarniénsis Lodd. Cat. 
9 tortudsa ¥ 
The twisted Elm. 
U. tortudsa Lodd. Cat. 
? Orme tortillard, Fr. 


B. Ornamental, or curious, Trees. 
10 foliis variegatis Lodd, Cat. ¥ 
11 betulefolia ¥ 

U. betulefolia Lodd. Cat. 
12 viminalis ¥ pl. 231. 
U. uimindlis Lodd. Cat. 


CONTENTS. cix 
. Page 
13 parvifolia ¥ fig. 1230. 


U. parvifolia Jacq. 
U. microphgila Pers. 


5. effusa Willd. * England 
pl. 236, 237. fig. 1242. 1397 


4. carpinifolia Lindl. * England 


The Hornbeam-leaved Elin. 


- 9 U. pumila var. 8 (transbaicalénsis) 
all 


U. pumila Willd. 
U. p. folits parvis, &c., Pluk. 
U. himilis Enum. 
14 planifolia ¥ pl. 232. 
U. planifolia Hort. 
15 chinénsis ¥ fig. 1231. 
U. chinénsis Pers. 
Thé de l Abbé Gallois, Orme nain, 


1 Ege 
16 cucullata Hort. ¥ 
17 concaveefolia Hort. * 
18 foliis atreis Hort. * 


Other Varieties. 
U.c. nana Lodd. Cat. 
U. c. foliis maculatis Lodd. Cat. 
U. dubia Lodd. Cat. 
U. viscdsa Lodd. Cat. 


French Varieties - 1378 
L’Orme & Feuilles larges et rudes. 
L’Orme Tell, |’Orme Tilleul, ’ Orme de Hollande. 
The British, or Lime Tree, Elm. 
L’Ormille, l’Orme nain. 
The dwarf Elm. 
L’Orme 4 Feuilles)lisses et glabres. 
The shining smooth-leaved Elm. 
Le petit Orme a Feuilles panachées de blanc. 
L’Orme A Feuilles lisses panachées de blanc. 
The shining silvery-leaved Elm. 
Le petit Orme 4 Feuilles panachées de jaune. 
The dwarf golden-leaved Elm. 
L’Orme A petites Feuilles, Orme male, 1’Orme 
pyramidal. 
The small-leaved Elm. 
L’Orme & trés-grandes Feuilles, Orme femelle, 
VYOrme de Trianon. 
The large-leaved Elm. 
L’Orme de Hollande a grandes Feuilles panachées. 
The variegated Dutch Elm. 
L’Orme tortillard. 
U. tortudsa Lodd. Cat. 
The twisted Elm. 


2. (c.) suberosa Maench. * England 


pl. 233. fig. 1240. 1395 


The cork-barked Elm. 


U. campéstris Woods. 
U. campéstris and Theophrasti Du Ham. 
U. vulgatissima folio lato scabra Ger. 
Emac. 
U. montana Cam. 
Common Elm Tree, Hunt Evel. 
L’Orme Liége, v Orme-fungeux, Fr. 
Varieties ¥ - - 1395 
1 vulgaris ¥ 
The Dutch cork-barked Elm. 
U. suberdsa Hort. Dur. 
2 foliis variegatis Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
U. suberdsa varieguta Hort. Dur. 
3 alba ¥ 
U. suberdsa alba Masters. 
4 erécta Lodd. Cat. ¥ 


The spreading-branched Elm. 
U. ciliata Ehrh. 
U. pedunculita Lam. 
U. octandra Schk. 
U. folio latissimo, &c., Buxb. 
U. levis Pall. 
L’ Orme pédonculé, Fr. 


6. montana Bauh. ¥ England 


fig. 1243, 1244. 1398 


The mountain, Scotch, or Wych, Elm. 
U. glabra Huds. 
U. effisa Sibth. 
U. scabra Mill. 
U. nida Ehrh. 
U. campéstre Willd. 
Wych Haxel of old authors. 


Varieties ¥ - 
A. Timber Trees. 
1 vulgaris ¥ 
2 rugosa Masters. ¥ 
U. rugdsa Lodd. Cat. 


3 major Masters. ¥_ pl. 238. 


4 minor Masters. ¥ 
5 cebennénsis Hort. *¥ 
The Cevennes Elm. 
6 nigra ¥ 
The black Ivzsh Elm. 
U. nigra Lodd. Cat. 
7 australis Hort. * 


- 1398 


B. Ornamental or curious Varieties. 


8 péndula ¥ pl. 239. 
U. péndula Lodd. Cat. 


U. glibra dectimbens Hort. Dur. 


U. horizontalis Hort. 
U. rubra Hort. Soc. Gard. 


9 fastigiata Hort. ¥ pl. 240. 


U. glabra replicdta Hort. Dur. 


U. Fordii Hort. 
U. exoniénsis Hort. 
10 crispa ¥ 
The curled-leaved Elm. 
? U. crispa Willd. 


Other Varieties. 


(m.) glabra Mill. * Eng. f.1245. 1403 


The smooth-leaved, or Wych, Elm. 
U. montana B FI. Br. 
U. folio glabro Ger. Emac. 
U. campéstris var. 3. With. 
The feathered Elm. 


Varieties ¥ . 
A. Timber Trees. 
1 vulgaris ¥ 


- 1404 


5 var. ¥ { The common smooth-leaved Elm. 
The broad-leaved Hertfordshire Elm, 2 vegéta ¥ 
6 igs U. montana vegeta Hort Soc. Gard. 
var. : U. americana Masters. 
The narrow-leaved Hertfordshire Elm, The Huntingdon Elm, the Chi- 
Wood. chester Elm, the American Elm, 


U. hollindica Mill. 

U. mdjor hollindica, &c., Pluk. 

U. major, ampliore folio, &c., Du Ham. 
Tilia mds Matth. 

U. latifolia Michx. 


- 1396 


? the Scampston Elm. 


3. (c.) major Sm. * England 3 var. ¥ 
pl. 234, 235. fig. 1241. 1395 The Scampston Elm. 
The greater, 07 Dutch cork-barked, Elm. 4 major ¥ 


U. glabra major Hort. Dur. 


The Canterbury Seedling. 
5 glandulosa Lindl. ¥ 
6 latifolia Lindl. ¥ 
7 microphylla H. S. ¥ 


? U.g. parvifolia Hort. Soc. Gard. 


cx 


2 Page 
B. Ornamental or curious Trees. 
8 péndula ¥ 
U campésiris pendula Hort. Dur. 
The Downton Elm. A 
9 variegata H. S. ¥ 


10 ramulosa Booth. ¥ 


8. alba Kit.  MHungary - - 
The whitish-leaved Elm. 


9. americana L. * North America 
pl. 241. fig. 1246. 1406 


The American Elm. 
The white Elm, Amer. 
Canadian Elm, American white Elm. 


Varieties * : - 1406 
1 rubra Ait. ¥ 
2 alba Ait. ¥ 
U. mollifolia Roem. et Schult. 
3 péndula Pursh. 


4 incisa H. S. € pil. 242. 


10. (a.) filva Miche, * North America 


fig. 124.7. 1407 
The tawny-budded, or slippery, Elm. 
U. ribra Michx. 
Orme gras, Fr. 
Red Elm, Red-wooded Elm, Moose Elm. 


11. alata Miche. * Virginia f.1248. 1408 
The Wahoo, or cork-winged, Elm. 
U. pamila Walt. 
Wahoo, indians of N. America. 


App. i. Doubtful Sorts of U'lmus. 


U. pubéscens Wait. 

U. fruticdsa Willd. 

U. integrifdlia. Himalayas. 

U. virgata. Himalayas. 

U. lancifélia Royle. Himalayas. 
U. erésa Royle. Himalayas. 

U. levigata Royle. Himalayas. 
U. virgata Royle. Himalayas. 


Il. PLA’/NERA Gmel. ¥ = 1372.1409 
THE PLANERA. 


Rhdmnus Pall., Giildenst. 
U/lmus, various authors, as to Pla- 
nera Richardz. 


1. Richard: Michx. ¢ West of Asia 
pl. 243, 244. fig. 1249, 1250. 1409 


Richard’s Planera, 07 Zelkoua Tree. 
P. crenata Michx., Desf. 
P. carpinifilia Wats. 
Rhamnus carpinifilius Pall. 
Rhdmnus ulmoides Giildenst. 
U’imus crenata Hort. Par. 
U/imus parvifolia Willd. 
U’Imus campéstris Walt. 
U’'imus polggama Richard. 
U'Imus nemoralis Ait. 

U’/ Imus foliis crenatis basi equalibus fraictu 
ovoideo, non comprésso, Poir. 
Le Zelkoua, Orme de Sibérie, Fr. 

Richard’s Planere, Ger. 


2. Gmelini Michx. ¥ N.Am. f. 1251. 1413 
Gmelin’s Planera. 
P. ulmifolia Michx. 
P. aquitica Willd. 
Anonymus aquaticus arbor, &c., Walt. 


? P. Abelicea Schultes Crete. - - 


1405 


~ 1409 


The Abelicea of Clusius. oe 
Ill. CE’LTIS Tourn. + 20) x 
Tue Cetis, or Nettle Tree. 1372. 1413 


Lotus of Lobel and other authors. 
Micocoulier, Fr. 
Ziingelbaum, Ger. 


CONTENTS. 
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1. australis L. ¥ S. Europe f. 1252. 1414 
The southern Celtis, or European Nettle Tree. 
Lotus arbor Lob. 
Lotus sive Céltis Cam. 
Lote Tree. 
Micocoulier austral, Micocoulier de Pro- 
vence, Fabrecoulier, Faubreguier des 


Provencaux, N. Du Ham. 
Lotu, Ital. 
Variety ¥ - - 1414 


With variegated leaves, Brotero. ¥ 


2. (a.) caucdsica Willd. ~ Caucasus 1415 


The Caucasian Celtis. 
3. Tournefortz) Lam. ¥ % Armenia 
pl. 245. 1416 
Tournefort’s Celtis. 


C. orientalis minor, folits minoribus et 
crassioribus frictu jiavo, Tourn. 

C. orientalis Mill., not of L. 

Micocoulier du Levant, Micocoulier d’O- 
rient, Fr. 

Morgenlandischer Ziingelbaum, Ger. 


4, (T.) sinénsis Pers. ¥ % China 1416 
The China Celtis. 


5. Willdenovidna Schultes. * China 1416 
Willdenow’s Celtis. 
C. sinénsis Willd. 


6. occidentalis Z. * North America 


pl. 246, 247. 1417 
ee Western Celtis, ox North American Nettle 
ree. 

C. fructu obscuro purpurascente, Tourn. 

C. obliqua Mench. 

Netile Tree, Sugar Berry, Amer. 

Bots inconnu, linois. 

Micocoulier de Virginie, Fr. 


Varieties * i 
2 cordata Willd. * 


8 scabritscula Willd. * 
C. australis Willd. 
C. ? o. B tenutfolia Pers. 
C. dspera Lodd. Cat. 
C. ortentalis Hort. 


7. crassifolia Lam. * N.Am. f. 1254. 1418 
The thick-leaved Celtis, or Hackberry. 
C. cordifolia L” Hérit. 
C. cordadta Desfont. 
Hagberry, Hoop Ash, Amer. 
Micocoulier a Feutlles en Cocur, Fr. 


- 1417 


8. levigata Willd. % Louisiana ~- 1420 
The glabrous-leaved Celtis. 

9. pumila Ph. % Maryland - - 1420 
The dwarf Celtis. 

App. i. Species of Céltis half-hardy, or not 


yet introduced. = 


C. orientalis L.  [7) Himalayas fig. 1255 
C. tetrandra Roxb. Himalayas. 

C. alpina Royle. Himalayas. 

C. Inglésit Royle. Himalayas. 


- 1420 


Juglandacea. * - 1420 


I. JUGLANS L. * - 
THE WALNUT TREE. 
Noyer, Fr. 
Wailnuss, Ger. 


1420, 1421 


CONTENTS. 
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1. regia L. Persia 
pl. 248, 249, 250. fig. 257. 1423 
The royal, ov common, Walnut Tree. 
Nux Jiuglans Dod. 
Nix Juglans, seu régia vulgaris, Bauh. 
Noyer commun, Fr. 
Noseguier, Provence. 
Gemeine Walnuss, Ger. 


Varieties * - - 1495 
2 maxima ¥ 
Nix SJnglans frictu médximo, 
Bauh. 


Notx de Jauge, Bon Jard. 
Bannut, Warwickshire. 
8 ténera ¥ 
The skin-shelled, or titmouse, Walnut. 
Nix Jiuglans fricto ténero et fragile 
putamine Bauh. 
Noyer & Coque :tendre, Noyer Mé- 
sange, Bon Jard. 
Noyer de Mars, in Dauphin. 
4 serdtina Desf. ¥ 
The late-vegetating Walnut. 
Nix Juglans fricto serdtino Bauh. 
Noyer tardif, Noyer de la Saint 
Jean, Bon Jard. 
Noyer de Mai, in Dauphiné. 
5 lJaciniata ¥ 
The Fern-leaved Walnut. 
Nix Juglans foiliis laciniatis Re- 
neaulm. 
Jiglans heterophglia Hort. 
J. félicifolia Lodd. Cat. 
Other Varieties. 
The Highflier. 


The Yorkshire Walnut. 


2. nigra L. ¥ North America 


pl. 251, 252. fig. 1260. 1435 
The black wooded Walnut Tree. 
The black-Watnut, the black Hickory Nut, 
N. America. 
Noyer nozr, Fr. 


8. cinerea Ll. ¥ N. Am. p. 253. f. 1262. 


1439 


The grey-branched Walnut Tree, or Butier-nut. 
J. cathartica N. Amer. Sylv. 
J. oblénga Mill. 
Oil-nut, White Walnut, Amer. 
Noyer cendré, Fr. 
Graue Walnuss, Ger. 


Il. CARYA Nutt. ¥ = 
Tue CaryA, or Hickory Tree. 
Jaglans sp. L. 
Hicorius Rafinesque. 
Hickory, Amer. 


1. oliveeférmis Nutt. North America 
fig, 1263. 1441 


The olive-shaped Carya, 07 Pacane-nut Hickory. 
Jiglans rubra Gertn. 
Jiglans cylindrica Lam. 
Jiuglans Pécan Miihlenb. 
Juglans angustifolia Ait. 
Jiuglans oliveformis Michx. 
Pecan-nut, Illinois Nut, Amer. 
Pécanier, Pacanus, Noyer Pécanier, Fr. 


2. amara Nutt.  N. Amer. f. 1264. 1443 
The bitter-nwt Carya. 
Jrelans amara Michx. 
sia a White Hickory, Swamp Hickory, 
mer. 


3. aquatica Nutt. ¥ North America 
fig. 1265, 1266. 1444 


The aquatic Carya, or Water Bitter-nut Hickory. 
Jiglans aquatica Michx. 


1421. 144] 


Cxl 


ne Page 
4, tomentosa Nutt. * N.Am. f.1267.1444 


The tomentose Carya, or Mocker-nut Hickory. 
Juglans alba L. 
C. dlba Mill. 
Juglans tomentdsa Michx. 
White-heart Hickory, Common Hickory, 
Amer. 
Noyer dur, \linois. 


Variety ¥ - - 1445 
2 maxima Swt. Hort. Brit. ¥ 


5. alba Nutt. £ North America 


pl. 254. fig. 1269. 1446 

The white-nutted Carya, or Shell-bark Hickory. 

Juglans alba Michx. 

Juglians alba ovata Marsh. 

Juglans squamosa Michx. 

Juglans compréssa Gertn. 

Shag-bark Hickory, Scaly-bark Hickory, 

Kisky Thomas Nut, Amer. 
Noyer tendre, Illinois. 


‘ 
6. sulcata Nutt. * N. Am. f. 1271. 1448 
The furrowed-fruzted Carya. 
Juglans laciniisa Michx. Arb. 
Jiuglans mucronata Michx. Fl. Bor. Amer. 
Juglans sulcdta Willd. 
Thick Shell-bark Hickory, Springfield Nut, 
Gloucester Nut, Amer. 


7. porcina Nutt. £ North America 


fig. 1272, 1273, 1274. 1449 
The Pig-net Carya. 
Juglans porcina « obcorddta Michx. Arbr. 
Juglans porcina var. with fruit round and 
somewhat rough, Michx. N. Amer. Syl. 
Juglans obcordata Miihlenb. 
Big-nut, Hog-nut, Broom Hickory. 
Variety *¥ - - 1449 
2 glabra ¥ f. 1272. b, and 1274. b. 
Juglans porcina B ficiformis Michx. 
Arb. 
Juglans glabra Muhl. 
8. myristiceformis Nutt. * South Carolina 


fig. 1275. 1451 


The Nutmeg-like-fruited Carya, or Nutmeg Hickory. 
Jiglans myristicefirmis Michx. 


9. microcdrpa Nutt. ¥ N. America 1451 
The small-fruited Carya. 
10. integrifolia Spreng. ¥ - - 1451 
The entire leaf (let) ed Caria, or Hickory. 
Hicorius integrifolius Rafinesque. 
App. i. Other kinds of Carya. - 1451 
C. ambfgua. Nort America. 
Jiglans ambigua Michx. 
C. pubéscens Lk. 
C, rigida. 
Jiuglans rigida Lodd. Cat. 
II. PTEROCA‘'RYA Kunth. ¥ 
Tue PrEROCARYA. 1421. 1451 


Juglans sp. L. 


l. caucdsica Kunth. ¥ Caucasus 
pl. 255. fig. 1276. 1452 


The Caucasian Pterocarya. 
Juglans pterocdrpa Michx. 
Rhus obscurum Bieb. 
Juglans fraxinifilia Lamond MS. 
Frdzinus levigata Hort. Par. 


Salicdcee. * ¥&*K 1453 
I. SALIX ZL. 2 ux 4% - - 1453 


THE WILLow. 


exli CONTENTS. 
Page * ins — 
Hush, Hebrew. Group li. Acutifdlie Borrer. & * 1494 
tea, Gr. Pruindse Koch. 
Salix, Lat. 
Saule, Fr. Willows with dark Bark, covered with a fine Bloom. 


Weide, Felber, Ger. 

Sailcio, Ital. 

Sauxe, Span. 

Wide, Swed. 

Wiige, Flem. 

Withig, Anglo-Sax. 

Willow, Withy, Sallow, Oster, Eng. 
Saugh, Scotch. 


Group i. Purpiree Koch, Borrer. & ¥ 1490 


Oster Willows, with one Stamen in a Flower. 


1. purpurea Z % _ Britain fig. 1294., and 


fig. 1. in p. 1603. - - 1490 
The purple Willow. 
S. purpirea « Koch Comm. 
Varieties - - 1490 
1% 
< S. purpurea Smith, Willd. 
2 


S. Lambertiana Smith, Willd. 


S. Héliz Willd. En. 
4 monadélphica Koch. % 


5 sericea Kach. > 
S. mondndra serfcea Ser. Sal. Helv. 


6 brActea rubra Koch. 3 
2, Helix L. & ¥ Britain 
p: 1603. = - 
The Helix, ov Rose, Willow. 


S. purpurea var. Koch Comm. 
? S. oppostizfolia Host Sal. Austr. 


3. Lambertidna Sm. % England fig. 3. 


in p. 1603. - : - 1492 


Lambert’s, 07 the Boyton, Willow. 
S. purpurea 8 Koch Comm. 


4. Woollgariana Borr. & England fig. 4. 


inp. 1603. - - - 1492 
Woollgar’s Willow. 
S. mondndra Sal. Wob. 
S. monandra var. Hoffm. Hist. Sal. 


5. Forbydna Sm. & England fig. 5. in 


p. 1603. “ Sean oe 
Forby’s Willow, ov the fine Basket Oster. 
S. fissa Lin. Soc. Trans., not of Hoffm. 
S. rubra B Koch Comm. 


6. rubra Huds. % ¥ Britain fig. 6. in 
p. 1604. : Ae eres 


The red, or green-leaved, Willow, or Oster. 
S. riubra, in part, Koch Comm. 
S. fissa Hoffm. Sal 
S. céncolor Host Sal. 
S. wiréscens Vill. Dauph. 
S. linearis Walker’s Essays. 


fig. 2. in 
- 1491 


Purpiiree of which Plants have been 
introduced, but not described. 1493 
S. ellfptica Lodd. Cat. 


App. ii. Purpiree described by Authors, but 
not yet introduced, or of doubtful Identity 
with Species already in the Country. 1493 


. concolor, mas. et fem., Host Sal. 
S. minima fragilis foliis longtssimis, &c., Ray. 
8. ribra Engl. FI. 
Helix, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
oppositifolia, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
S. Hélia L. 
purpurea, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
mutdbilis, mas et fem., Fost Sal. 
carnidlica, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
mirAbilis, mas, Host Sal. 


App. i. 


n 


rnnn nn 


7. acutifolia Willd. % * Podolia fig. 25. 


in p. 1607. - - 1494 
The pointed-leaved Willow. 
S. véolacea Andr. Bot. Rep., not of Willd. 
nor S. caspica Hort. 


8. daphnoides Villars. *% Switzerland 


fig. 1295., and fiz.26. in p. 1608. 1494 
The Daphne-like Willow. 
S. pre‘cox Hoppe. 
S. bigémmis Hoffm. 
S. cinerea Host Sal. 


9. pomeranica Willd. * Pomerania 1496 
_The Pomeranian Willow. 
S. daphnotdes var. Villars. 


Triandre Borrer. % ¥* 1496 
Amygdaline Koch. 
Osier Willows, with three Stamens in a Flower. 


10. undulata Koch, Hook. * % England 
fig. 1296., and fig. 13, 14. in p. 1605. 


Group iil. 


1497 
The wavy-leaved Willow. 
S. undulata Ehrh. Beytr. 
?S. No. 38., Trev. Obs. Bot. 
S. lanceolata Sm. 
Varieties ¥§ % °. - 1497 


2 undulata Forbes. * % 

3 lanceolata Smith. * %& 

4 Having the catkins androgy- 
nous * & 


11. hippophaefolia Thuiller. % Silesia, &c. 
1498 


The Sea-Buckthorn-leaved Willow, 07 Oszer. 
S. unduldta Trev. Obs. Bot. 
? S. wnduldta var. Borr. in a letter. 


12. triandra L.% ¥ Britain fig. 1297, 
and fig. 15. in p. 1605. - 


The three stamened-flowered Willow, o7 Oster. 
S. amygdalina, part of, Koch Comm. 
Varieties. % *¥ 
? 2 The French willow % ¥ 1499 


S. tridndra Curt. Fl. Lond. 
? S. Hoppeana Wrdld. 
- 1500 


? 3 Hoppedna %& ¥ - 
S. andrégyna Hoppe. 
S. Hoppeana Willd. Sp. Pl. 
S. tridndra andrégyna Seringe. 
S. amygddlina, part of, Koch 
Comm. 


74° ¥ 
S. triandra undulata Mertens. 


13. Hoffmannidna Sm. & Britain fig. 16. 
in p. 1606. = onic bc~ 1500 


Hoffmann’s Willow, ov Oster. 
S. tridndra Hoffm. 


14, amygdalina ZL. * Britain fig. 1298., 
and fig, 18. in p. 1606. - 1500 


The Almond-leaved Willow, ov Osier. 
S. amygddlina, part of, Koch Comm. 


15. Villarsiana Fliigge et Willd.  Dau- 
phiné fig. 17. im p. 1606. - 1502 
Villar’s Willow, 07 Oster. 


S. tridndra Villars Delph. 
S. amygddlina var. Koch Comm. 


- 1498 . 


one 
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Page 
Tridndre of which there are Plants 
in the Country not described. 1502 


S. tenuifdlia Lodd. Cat. and G. not of Sm. 


App. ii. Tridndre described, but not yet in- 
troduced, or of doubtful Identity with Species 
in the Country. - - - 1502 


spectdbilis, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
semperflorens, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
tenuiflora, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
veniista, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
varia, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
amygdalina, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
ligastrina, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
speciosa, mas et fem., Host Sal. 


App. i. 


nin ntnwnintnin 


Pentandre Borrer. * 1503 


Trees, having Flowers with 3—5 Stamens. 


16. pentandra LZ. * Britain fig. 1299.a, 
and fig. 34. in p. 1610. ~ 1503 


The five-stamened-flowered Willow. 
S. pentandra, part of, Koch Comm. 
The sweet Willow, Bauy-leaved Willow. 


- 1503 


Group iv. 


Variety ¥ - 
2 hermaphroditica ¥ 
S. hermaphroditica L. 


17. Meyeridna Willd. * Pomerania 


f, 1300., and f. 33. in p.1610. 1504 


Meyer’s Willow. 

. cuspidata Schultz. 

. tinctorta Sm. in Rees’s Cycl. 

. pentandra 6 L. 

. hexadndra Ehrh. 

. Ehrhartiana Sm. in Rees’s Cycl. 
. tetrandra Willd. 


18. lucida Muhlenb. * North America 


f, 1301., and f. 32. in p. 1610. 1504 
The shining-leaved Willow. 
S. Forbésii Swt. Hort. Brit. 


RARNNMN 


1507 
Trees, with their Twigs mostly britile at the Joints. 


19. babylénica L. ¥ Asia pl. 256. fig. 22. 


in p. 1607. - - 1507 
The Babylonian, ov Weeping, Willow. 
S. propéndens Sering. Sal. Helv. 
S. orientalis, &c., Tourn. 
S. ardbica, &c., C. Bauh. 
Saulepleureur, Parasoldu grand Seigneur, 


Bankr Weide, Thrainen Weide, Ger. 
Varieties ¥ - ~ 
1 vulgaris fem. Hort. ¥ 
2 Napoleona Hort. ¥ 
3 crispa Hort. ¥ pl. 257. fig. 21. 
in p. 1606. 


Group v. Frdgiles Borrer. ¥ 


1513 


20. decipiens Hoffm. Britain pl. 258. 


f. 1309., and f. 29. in p. 1609. 1515 
The deceptive, White Welch, or varnished, Wil- 
low. 
S. americana Walker’s Essays. 
S. fragilis, part of, Koch Comm. 


21. montana Forbes *¥ Switzerland 


fig. 19. in p. 1606. —- - 1515 
The Mountain Willow. 
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22, fragilis L. ¥ Britain fie, 1310., and 


fig,.27 «in, p. 1606... \.<1 sun qq kD 
The brittle-twigged, or Crack, Willow. 


S. fragilis, in part, Koch Comm. 


23. monspeliénsis Forbes. * % Montpe- 


lier fig. 30. in p. 1609. - 1517 
The Montpelier Willow. 
? S. fragilis var. Borr. in a letter. 


24. Russellidna Sm. * Britain fig. 1311., 


and fig. 28. in p. 1608. - 1517 
The Russell, 07 Duke of Bedford's, Willow. 
? S. fragilis Woodv. 
The Dishley or Leicestershire, Willow ; the 
Huntingdon Willow. 
S. péndula Ser. Sal. Helv. 
S. ulridis Fries Nov.’ 
S. riibens Schrank Baier. FI. 


Varieties Ss = - 1521 
25. Purshidna Borrer. * N. Amer. 1522 
Pursh’s Willow. 
S. ambigua Pursh, Sm., Forbes, Hook. 


App. i. Frdgiles introduced, but not yet de- 
scribed, or of doubtful Identity. 1522 

S. adscéndens Donald’s Nursery. 

S. bigeémmis Lodd. Cat. 

S. decipiens, fem., Lodd. Cat. 

S. fragilis Lodd. Cat. 

S. murina Lodd. Cat. 

S. rubra G. Lodd. 


App. ii. Frdgiles described, but not yet in- 
troduced, or of doubtful Identity with in- 
troduced Species. - - 1522 


fragilis, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
fragilior, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
fragilfssima, mas et fem., Host Sal. 

S. frdgilis Host Syn. 
palustris, mas et fem., Host Sal. 
capénsis Thunb. Fl. Cap. 
subserrata Willd. Sp. Pl. 
Safsaf be’lledi Forsk. Cat. Pl. Aigypt. 


mantntn taintn 


Group vi. A’lbe Borrer. ¥ 1522 


Trees of the largest Size, with the Aspect of the 
Foliage whitish. 


26. alba L. Europe pl. 259, 260. f. 1314, 
1315., and f. 136. in p. 1629. 1522 


The whitish-leaved, or common white, Willa’. 
S. dlba, part of, Koch Comm. 
The Huntingdon, or Swallow-tailed, Wil- 
low. 


Varieties ¥ 5 - 1523 


2 certlea ¥ fig. 137. in p. 1629. 
Blue Willow. 
S. dlba var. Sm. Fl. Br. 
S. cerilea Sm. Eng. Bot. 
S. dlba B Sm. Eng. FI. 
The upland, or red-twigged, Wal 


low, Pontey. 
The Leicester Willow, Davy’s Agr. 
Chem. 
? 3 crispa ¥ - - 1525 


4 rosea Lodd. Cat. * 


27. vitellina ZL. ¥ Britain pl. 261. fig. 20. 
in p. 1606. - - - 1528 


The yolk-of-egg-coloured, or yellow, Willow, or 
Golden Oster. 
S. dlba Koch Comm. 


Variety ¥ - - 1528 
With reddish branchlets, Sm ¥ 
n 
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App.i. <A’lbe described, but which, probably, 
have not been introduced into Britain. 1528 

S. excélsior Host Sal. 


Group vii. Nigra. & ¥ - 1529 


Extra-European Kinds aliied to the Kinds of one or 
all of the three preceding Groups. 


28. nigra Miihlenb. ¥ N. America fig. 152. 


in p. 1630. - 2 - 1529 
The black, or dark-branched American, Willow. 
S. carolinidna Michx. 
S. pentdndra Walt. 
S. vulgaris Clayt. Fl. Virg. 


29. Humboldtidna Willd. & Peru fig. 8. 


in p.1604. 2 - 1529 
Humboldt’s Willow. 


30. Bonplandidna Humb. et Bonpl. & ? ¥ 
Mexico fig.9. in p. 1604. - 1529 
Bonpland’s Willow. 


App. i. Nigre described, but not yet intro- 


duced. - - 1530 
S. ligistrina Micha. North America. 
S. occidentalis Bosc. Isle of Cuba. 


S. octandra Sieb. Egypt. 


Priniides Borrer. & * 1530 


Shrubs, mostly Natives of Norih America, and used 
in Basket-making. 


Group viii. 


31. rigida Wuhlend. % North America 
fig. 141. in p.1630.— - - 1530 
The stiff-leaved Willow. 


S. cordita Michx. 
S. cordifolia Herbs. Banks. MSS. 


32. prindides Pursh. & ¥ North America 
f, 1317., and f.40. in p. 1612. 1530 
The Prinos-like Willow. 


33. discolor Miihlenb. % North America 
fig. 147. in p. 1630. - - 1530 


The two-coloured Willow. 


34. angustata Pursh. % N. America 1531 
The narrowed, or tapered-leaved, Willow. 

35. conformis Forbes. % North America 

fig. 24. in p. 1607. - - 153] 


The uniform-leaved Willow. 
Group ix. Grisee Borrer. % % « * ,¥ 1531 
Chiefly Shrubs, Natives of North America. 
viréscens Forbes. % Switzerland 
f. 1318., and f. 7. in p. 1604. 1531 


The greenish-leaved Willow, or verdant Osier. 
S. hippophacfolia Lodd. 


36. 


refléxa Forbes. & North America 
fiz. 94.10 p. 1619. - - 1532 


The reflexed-catkined Willow. 


37. 


38. virgata Forbes. «« North America 
fig. 12. in p. 1605. - - 1532 


The twiggy Willow. 
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39. Lyonii ? Schl. & Switzerland fig. 10. 
in p. 1604. - - - 1532 

Lyon’s Willow. 


40. Houstonidna Pursh. & Virginia and 
Carolina fig. 11. in p. 1604. 1532 
Houston’s Willow. 
S. tristts Lodd. Cat. 
41. falcata Pursh. & N. America fig. 148. 
in p. 1630. - - - 1533 
The Sickle-leaved Willow. 
42. grisea Willd. % Pennsylvania - 1533 
The grey Willow. 
S. serfcea Miihlenb. 
? S. pennsyludnica Forbes. 
Variety % - - 1533 
2glabra % 
43, petiolaris Sm. % Scotland fig. 1319., 
and fig. 23. in p. 1607. - 1533 
The dong-petiolated Willow. 
S. grisea Willd. 
S. grisea var. B subglabrata Koch Comm. 
44. pennsylvanica Forbes. & ? N. America 
fig. 95. inp.1620.  - ~- 1534 
The Pennsylvanian Willow. 
? S. petiolaris Sm. 
? S. grésea Willd. 
? S. pedicellaris Spreng. Syst., Pursh. 
45. Muhlenbergidna Willd. *« Pennsylvania 
fig 145. in p. 1630. - - 1534 
Mihlenberg’s, or the brown American, Willow. 
S. alpina Walt. 
S. incana Michx. ‘ 
S. flava Schoepf. 
S. tristis Mihlenb. 
46. tristis Ait. .» North America fig. 150. 
in p. 1630. - - 1534 
The sad, or narrow-leaved American, Willow. 
47. cordata Miihlenb. % North America 
fig. 142. in p. 1630. - - 1534 
The heart-leaved Willow. 
Group x. Rosmarinifoilie Borrer. 1535 
iw XK 
Low Shrubs, with narrow Leaves. 
48. rosmarinifolia Z. s North America 
f. 1320., and f. 87. in p. 1618. 1535 
The Rosemary-leaved Willow. 
S. rosmarinifolia, part of, Koch Comm. 
49. angustifolia Borrer, Hook., ? Wulf. 2 
Scotland fig. 132]., and fig. 86, in 
pri6tBe 4 ~ 1535 
The narrow-leaved Willow. 
S. arbuscula Sm. 
S. rosmarinifolia « Koch Comm. 
S. incubacea L. 
50. decGmbens Forbes. -« ? Switzerland 


fig. 88. in p. 1618. = 
The decumbent Willow. 


- 1536 


51. fuseata Pursh. % North America 1536 
The dark-brown-branched Willow. 
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Group xi. Fisce Borrer. & « * 1536 
Mostly procumbent Shrubs. 
52. fasca I, « fig. 83. in p. 1618. 1536 
The brown Willow. 


S. repens Hook. 
S. repens Koch, part of, Koch Comm. 


Varieties m - - 1537 
1 vulgaris « Britain fig. 83. in 
p. 1618. 


var. « Hook. 
S. fasca Sm. 
s S. répens Koch £6 Koch Comm. 
2 repens *« Britain fig. 84. in 


p- 1618. 
var. 8 Hook. 
S. répens L. 
S. vépens Koch « Koch Comm. 
3 prostrata *« Britain fig, 82. in 


p- 1618. 
var. y Hook. 
S. prostrata Sm. 
4 foe’tida x 
var. 5 Hock. 
S. fee/tida Sm. 


? Subvarieties X 
S. adscéndens Sm. Eng. Bot. Britain. 
fig $0. in p. 1618. 
S. fe’tida, exclusive of 8, Sm. Eng. Fl. 
S. répens Koch var. Koch Comm. 
S. parvifolia Sm. Eng. Zot. Britain. 
fig. 81. in B: Gi a 
S. fe’tida 8B Sm. Eng. FI. 
S. répens Koch var. Koch Comm, 


5 incubacea %& England fig. 79. 


in p. 1618. 
S. incubicea L. 
6 argéntea * England fig. 78. in 


p- 1618. 
S. argéntea Sm. 
S. répens Koch y Koch Comm. 


53. Donidna Sm. & Britain fig. 1322., 
and fig. 85. in p. 1618. - 1540 


Don’s, or the rusty-branched, Willow. 


Group xii. Ambigue Borrer. ¥ % 1 x 1540 
Shrubs. 


54, ambigua Ehrh. Borrer. % * Engl. 1540 


The ambiguous Willow. 
S. ambigua Koch, part of, Koch Comm. 


Varieties % « - 1541 


1 vulgaris w 
K var. ay Borrer in Eng. Bot. Suppl. 
2 major % 
8 major Borrer. 
S. ambigua B Hook. 
S. versifolia Sering. 
Saule de la Suisse. 
3 spathulat 1. % 
var. y spathulata Borrer. 
S. ambigua y Hook. 
ae S. spathulata Willd. 
4 undulata % 
var. 6 unduliia Bory. 
S. spathulata Wiild., var. undulata of Pxo- 
fessor Mertens. 


55. finmarchica Willd. ¢ » ? « Finmark 
1541 

The Finmark Willow. 
56. versicolor Forbes. ? *« ? »« Switzer- 
land fig.77.in p. 1618. - 1541 


The various-coloured Willow. 
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57. alaternoides Forbes. & Switzerland 
fig.76.inp. 1618.  -  - 1542 

The Alaternus-like Willow. 
58. proteefolia Schl. & ? ¥ Switzerland 
fig. 75. in p. 1617. - - 1542 

The Protea-leaved Willow. 


Group xiii. Reticuléte Borrer. * 1542 


59. reticulita L. « England fig. 1323., 
and fig. 67. in p. 1616. - 1542 


The netted, or wrinkled, leaved Willow. 


Reticulate described, but not yet in- 
troduced. 1543 
S. vestita Pursh. Labrador. 


App. 1. 


Group xiv. Glatice Borrer. ¥ % w * 1543 
Small, upright, with soft silky Leaves. 


60. eleagndides Schleicher, & Europe 
fig. 69. in p. 1616. - ~ 1544 


The Elewagnus-like Willow. 
S. eleagnifilia Forbes. 
S. glaiica var. Koch. 
glaica L. Scotland fig. 1324., and 
fig. 68.1n p. 1616. - - 1544 


The glaucous Mountain Willow. 
S. appendiculdia F\. Dan. 


sericea Villars. *« Switzerland fig.74. 
in p. 1617. - - 1544 
The silky Willow. 
S. glaica Koch Comm. 
S. Lapponum Sm. 


Lapponum ZL. Lapland fig. 1325., 
and fig. 73. in p. 1617. - 154 
The Laplanders’ Willow. 
S. arenaria F\. Dan. 


obtusifolia Willd. & * Lapland 1545 
'The blunt-leaved Willow. 


65. arenaria L. % Scotland fig. 70. in 
a ee 7 - 1545 
The sand Willow. 
S. limosa Wahlenb. 
Variety 3 - - 1546 


? leucophylla & 
S. leucophijlla Schl. 


. obovata Pursh. .« Labrador fig. 144. 
in p. 1630. - : - 1546 


The obovate-leaved, or Labrador, Willow. 


. canéscens Willd. ? « ? % ? Germany 1546 


The greyish Willow. 
S. limosa Wahlenb. var. Koch Comm. 


Stuartiana Sm. & Scotland fig. 72. 


in p. 1617. -- “== 1546 
Stuart’s, or the small-leaved shaggy, Willow. 
S. arenaria masculina Sm. 
S. Lapponum Walker. 
S. limdsa Wahlenb. var. folits augustio- 
vibus lanceolatis Koch Comm. 


Variety - - 2 
n2 


1547 


exvl CONTENTS. 
Page j ae : Page 
69. pyrenaica Gowan. *« Pyrenees 1547 | 80. Micheliana Forbes. & ? ¥ fig.135. in 
The Pyrenean Willow. p. 1629. uy = 1552 
Variety x - - 1547 Michel’s Willow. 
2 ciliata Dec. S. holosericea Willd. 
S. pyrendica 8 cilidta Dec. ? S. holosertcea var. Borrer. 
70. Waldsteiniana Willd. & Alps - 1547 | g) ferruginea Anderson. * Scotland 
cig pypilaiiel fig. 128. in p. 1627. - 1552 


Group xv. Viminales Borrer. % ¥ 1547 


Willows and Osiers.—Mostly Trees, or iarge Shrubs, 
with long pliant Branches, used for Basket-mak- 
ing. 

71. subalpina Forbes, % 

fig. 93.inp.1619 - 
The subalpine Willow. 
72. candida Willd. & North America 


f. 1326., and f. 91. in p. 1619. 1548 
The whitish Willow. 


Varieties ~ - 


Switzerland 
- 1547 


- 1548 


73. incana Schranck. % ? ¥ Pyrenees, &c. 
f. 1327., and f. 90. inp. 1619. 1548 


The hoary-leaved Willow, ? or Oster. 
S. riparia Willd., &c. 
S. lavandulefolia Lapeyr., &ce. 
S. angustifolia Poir., &c. 
S. rosmarinifolia Gouan, &c. 
S. viminalis Vill. 


74. linearis. Forbes. & Switzerland 
f. 1328., and f. 89.in p. 1619. 1549 


The linear-leaved Willow. 
? S. incdna var. linedris Borrer. 


75. viminalis L. & ¥ England fig.-1329., 


and fig. 133. in p. 1629. - 1549 
The twiggy Willow, or common Oster. 
S. longifolia Lam. 
Varieties - » 1550 
Bark of the branchlets brownish 
yellow. 


Bark of the branchlets dark brown. 
Velvet Osier. 


76. stipularis Sm. & * England fig. 132. 


in p. 1628. - - 1550 
The stipuled, ov auricled-leaved, Osier, or 
Willow. 


77. Smithidna Willd. * England fig. 134. 


in p. 1629. - - - - 1550 
Smith’s Willow, or the silky-leaved Oster. 
S. mollissima Sm. 
S. acuminata, with narrower leaves, Koch 
Comm. 
S. acuminata 6 Lindl. Synops. 


78. mollissima Ehrh. * Germany 


The softest-surfaced Willow, or Osier. 
S. pibera Koch. 


79. holosericea Hook.,? Willd.  * Ger- 


1551 


many - - - 1551 
The velvety, or “‘ soft-shaggy-flowered,” Willow, 
or Oster. 


S. Smithiana rugdsa Forbes. 

?S. acuminata, the var. mentioned by 
Sm. in Eng. Fl. 

S. acuminata var. rugdsa Sm. MSS. 

? S. 72bra Walker’s Essays. 


The ferruginous-deaved Sallow, or Willow. 


82, acuminata Sm. ¥ England fig. 1330., 
and fig. 131. in p. 1628. - 1553 


The acuminated-leaved, or large-leaved, Sallow, 
or Willow. 
S. lanceoldta Seringe. 


App. i. Vimindles in the Country, but not 
described. - - 1553 


S. trichocarpa. 


Group xvi. Cinéree Borrer. & ¥ 1553 


Sallows.—Trees and Shrubs, with roundish shaggy 
Leaves, and thick Catkins. 


83. pallida Forbes. & Switzerland fig. 96. 
in p. 1620.. - - 1555 
The pale Willow. 
84. Willdenovidna Forbes. % fig. 41. in 
p. 1613. E - 1555 
Willdenow’s Willow. 
85. Pontederana Willd. & Switzerland 


f. 1331., and f. 43. in p. 1613. 1555 


Pontedera’s Willow. ifs 
S. pumila alpina nigricans, folio oleagino 
serrdto Ponted. Comp. 
S. Pontedérx Bellardi. 


. macrostipulacea Forbes. ¥ Switzer- 


,land fig. 130. p.1627 == 1557 
The large-stipuled Sadiow. 


87. incanéscens ? Schl. % ¥ Switzerland 
fig. 120. in p. 1625. - 1557 
The whitish-leaved Sallow. 
88. pannosa Forbes. % ¥ Switzerland 
fig. 123. in p. 1626. - - 1557 
The cloth-leaved Sallow. 
? Variety - - 1558 
Leaf, catkin, ovary, and bractea 
larger. 
89. mutabilis Forbes. & Switzerland 1558 


The changeable Willow, o7 Sallow. 


. cinerea L. ¥ England fig. 1332., and 


fig. 125. in p. 1626. - 1558 
The grey Sallow, or Ash-coloured Willow. 
S. cinerea var. Koch Comm. 
Varieties ¥ - - 1559 
With variegated leaves ¥ 


1 
2% 

S. cinerea Sm., according to Koch. 
a? 

S. aquitica Sm.according to Koch. 
4 


S. olejfolia Sm., according toKoch. 
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91, aquatica Sm. * England fig. 127. m 


p- 1627. - eae -\1559 
The Water Sallow, or Willow. ~ 
S. cinerea var. Koch Comm. 


92. oleifolia Sm. * England fig. 126. in 


p. 1626. - - - 1559 
The Olive-leaved Willow, 07 Sallow. 
S. cinévea var. Koch Comm. 


93. geminata Forbes. ¥ ? Britain fig.129. 
in p. 1627. - - 1560 


The twin-catkin Sallow, or Willow. 


94. crispa Forbes. % fig. 42. in. p. 1613: 
1560 
The crisp-Jeaved Willow. 
aurita Z. % England fig. 124. in 
p. 1626. - - - 1560 
The vound-eared, or trailing Sallow, or Willow. 
S. uliginosa Willd. - 
The trailing Sailow, Norfolk. 
Varieties - 1860 
S; cladostémma Hayne, according 
to Koch. 
microphylla Lodd. ™ 
S. caprea pumila, folio subro- 
tundo, subtus incano, Dill., 
according to Smith. % 


99. 


96. latifolia Forbes. % fig.118. in p. 1625. 


1561 
The broad-leaved Willow, or Sallow. 


97. caprea L. ¥ Britain fig. 1333, 1334, 
1335., and fig. 122. in p. 1626. 1561 


The Goat-Willow. or the great round-leaved 
Sallow. 

98. sphacelata Sm. % Britain fig. 121. in 

p. 1625. - - 1563 


The withered potnted-leaved Willow, orSallow. 
Group xvii. Nigricdntes Borrer. * % «1563 


Shrubs, with long Branches, or small Trees. Mostly 
Sallows. 


99. australis Forbes. % Switzerland 


fig. 103. in p. 1621. - - 1565 

The southern Sallow, or Willow. 
100. vaudénsis Forbes. & Switzerland 
fig. 117. in p- 1624. - - 1565 


The Vaudois Sallow, o7 Willow. 


101. grisophylla Forbes. % Switzerland 
fig. 119. in p. 1625. - 1565 


The grey-leaved Willow, 07 Sallow. 


102. lacastris Forbes. %& Switzerland 


fig. 116. 1m p. 1624. - - 1566 
The Lake Willow, o7 Sailow. 


103. crassifolia Forbes. % fig. 115. in 
p. 1624. - ° - 1566 


The thick-leaved Willow, ox Sallow. 
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10+. cotinifolia Sm. % Britain fig. 1336., 
and fig. 114. in p. 1624. - 1566 


The Cotinus, or Quince, leaved Sallow, or 
Willow. 


S. spadicea Vill. 
S. phylicifolia var. Koch Comm. 
105. hirta Sm. % ¥ Britain fig. 113. in 
O. eee - -~ 1567 
The hairy-branched Sallow, or Willow. 
S. picta Schl. is the fem. of S. hirta Forbes. 


106. rivularis Forbes. % Switzerland 
| fig. 102. in p. 1621. - 1567 


The River Willow, or Sallow. 


. atropurptrea Forbes. £ Switzerland 


1567 
The dark-purple-branched Willow, or Sallow. 


108. coriacea Forbes. % Switzerland 


fig. 112. in p. 1623. - 1568 


The coriaceous-leaved, or leathery, Willow, 
or Sailow. 


109. nigricans Sm. % Britain. fig. 37. in 
p 16id. - - 1568 
The dark d70ad-leaved Willow. 
S. phyllictfolia 8 L. 
110. Andersoniana Sm. % Scotland 
fig. 109. in p. 1623. - 1568 


Anderson’s Willow, or the green Mountain 
Sallow. 


S. phyliczfolia var. Koch. 

Varieties - - - 1569 

. damascéna Forbes. % - 1569 
The Damson-leaved Willow, or Sallow. 
Ss. damascentfilia Anderson MSS. 

S. phylicifolia L., a state of, Lindl. Syn. 


112. Ansonidra Forbes. & Switzerland 


fig. 107. in p. 1622. - - 1569 


Anson’s Sallow, or Willow. 


113. helvética Morbes. & Switzerland 1570 


The Swiss Willow, or Sallow. 


114. firma Forbes, % fig. 106. in p. 1622, 


1570 
The firm-leaved Sallow, or Willow. 


. carpinifolia Schl. & Germany 1570 
The Hornbeam-leaved Sallow, or Willow. 


. totundata Forbes. & * Switzerland 


fig. 1337. in p. 1572., and fig. 104. 
in p. 1621. . - 1571 


The round-leaved Willow, ov Sallow. 
? S. rotundifolia Host. 


117. dura Forbes. ¥ fig. 105. in p. 1622 


1571 
The hardy Sallow, or Willow. 


118. Forsteridna Sm. & ¥ Britain fig. 110, 


in p. 1623. - ~, 1571 


The glaucous Mounitgin Sallow, or Forster’s 
Willow. 


S. phylicifolia var. Koch, 


eXvili ‘ 
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° Page ee I Page 
119. rupéstris Donn. * Scotland fig. 111. 1133. radicans Sm. * Britain fig. 46. in 


in-p. 1623. 
The silky Rock Willow, or Sallow. 


120. 


p. 1614, - 
The thin-leaved Willow. 
S. arbuscula Wahlenb. var. Koch. 


S.t. of Eng. Bot. is 8. bicolor of A 
? Variety 


1573 


tenuifolia Z. % England fig. 50. in 
- 1573 


ook. 


1573 


With silky hairs on the upper 
half of the ovary, and towards 


the base of its stalk. 


propinqua Borr. % ¥ Britain 1574 


The nearly related, or jtat-leaved, upright, 


Mountain Willow. 


in p. 1620. 
The Rock-Sallow, or Willow. 
S. arbiiscula Wahlenb. 


. petrae‘a Anders. % Britain fig. 97. 
- 1574 


123. Ammannidna Willd. Alps 1575 
Ammann’s Willow. 

124. atrovirens Forbes. %& Switzerland 

fir. 108. in p. 1622. ~ 1575 


The dark-green Sallow, or Willow. 


strépida Forbes. & 
fig. 100. in p. 1621. 


Switzerland 
= LOD 


The creaking Willow, or Sallow. 
126. sdrdida Forbes, % Switzerland 
fig.101.in p. 1621. -  - 1576 


The sordid Sallow, or Willow. 


127. 
land fig. 98. in p. 1620. 


’ Schleicher’s Willow, ov Sallow. 


128 
in p. 1620. 


The Grisons Sallow, or Willow. 


Schleicheridna Forbes. & Switzer- 
- 1576 


grisonénsis Forbes. & Grisons fig. 99. 
- 1576 


Group xviii. Bicoldres Borrer. ¥ 3 a * 1577 


Bushy Shrubs, with Leaves dark green above, and 


glaucous beneath. 


129. tentior Borrer. & Scotland 


1577 


The narrower-leaved tntermediate Willow. 


S. lativina Sm., according to Sm. 
S. bicolor Sm. Eng. Bot., according t 


130. laxiflora Borrer. % Britain 
The loose-catkined Willow. 


oSm. 


1578 


131. Jatrina Sm. ¥ Britain fig. 1338., 


and fig. 38. in p. 1612. 


- 1578 


The Laurel-leaved, or shining dark green, 


Willow. 
S. bicolor Sm. 
S. arbiscula 
Comm. 


Wahlenb. var. 


132. patens Forbes. & fig. 39.in p. 1 


The spreading-Urvanched Willow. 


Koch 


612. 
1578 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


- - - 1579 


p. 1614. 
The rooting-b7anched Willow. 
S. phylicifolia Lin. Fl. Lap. 


S. arbuscula Wahlenb. var. Koch 

Comm. 
Borreridna Sm. % Scotland fig.1339. 
1579 


Borrer’s, or the dark upright, Willow. 


Davalliana Sm. & Scotland fig. 47. 
in p. 1614, > - 1580 
Davall’s Willow. 
S. tétrapla Walker. 
S. pkylictfolia Willd. 
S. thymeleoides Schl. 
Variety % - - 1580 
S. Davallidna Sm., the Swiss 
kind. & 
tétrapla Sm. % Scotland fig. 49. in 
-1614. - - - 1580 


The four-ranked Willow. 


ramifusca Forbes. % Britain fig. 53. 


in p. 1615. - 1581 
The brown-branched Willow. 
? S. ¢étrapla mas Borrer. 


Forbesiana % f,51. in p. 1615. 1581 


Forbes’s Willow. 
S. Wetgeliana Forbes. 


Weigeliana Borr. & Scotland f.1340., 
and f. 48. in p. 1614. - 1582 
Weigel’s Willow. 
S. Waulfeniana Sm. 
Variety - - 1582 


Leaves more conspicuously toothed, 
rather silky when young; the 
shoots more downy, and the 
ovary pube scent towards the 
point only. ( Borr.) 


nitens Anders. & Britain fig. 1341., 
and fig. 44. in p. 1613. - 1582 
The glittering-leaved Willow. 


Crowedna Sm. % Scotland fig. 52. 


in p. 1615. - - 1583 
Crowe’s Willow. 
S. arbtiscula Wahlenb. var. Koch 


Comm. 
S. humilis Schl., fem. of S. Croweana 


m. 
? S. heterophylla Host. 


bicolor Ehrh. % Britain fig. 54. in 
p. 1615. - 1583 


The two-coloured Willow. 
S. lenuztfolia Sm. 
S. jiortbunda Forbes. 
S. livida Wahlenb. 


phillyreifolia Borr. & Scotland 1584 
The Phillyrea-leaved Willow. 


Dicksonidna Sm. « Scotland fig. 55, 
in p. 1615. - 1584 
Dickson’s Willow. 
S. myrtilloides Sm., not of L. 
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Group xix. Vacciniifolie Borr. % # * 1585 
Small, and generally procumbent, Shrubs. 


145. vacciniifolia Walker. ~< Scotland 
f. 1342., and f. 57. in p. 1615. 1585 


The Vaccinium-leaved Willow. 
S. prunifilia, part of, Koch Comm. 
146. carindata Sm. % Scotland fig. 59. in 


p. 1615. : s - 1585 
The keeled, or folded-leaved, Willow. 
S. prunifolia, part of, Koch Comm. 


147. prunifolia Sm. « Scotland fig. 1615. 


1585 
The Plum-leaved Willow. 
S. Myrsinites Lightf., not of L. 
S. prunifolia, part of, Koch Comm. 
Variety “ - 1586 
stylo longidre Koch. sw 
S. prunifolia Ser. 
S. formosa Willd. 
S. foe’/tida Schl. 
S. alpina Sut. 


148. venulosa Sm. % Scotland fig. 56. in 
RIGS... E - 1586 
The veiny-leaved Willow. 
S. prunifolia, part of, Koch Comm. 
149. ce'sia Villars. % Dauphiné fig. 66. 


in p. 1616. - - 1586 
The grey-leaved Willow. 
S. myrtilloides Willd. 
S. prostrata Ehrh. 


Group xx. Myrtilliides Borrer. w 1587 


Small Bilberry-like Shrubs, not Natives of Britain. 


150. myrtilloides Z. w Poland, &c. f. 1343. 
1587 


The Mpyrtillus-like, or Bilberry-leaved Willow. 
S. élegans Besser. 


151. pedicellaris Pursh. « Catskill Moun- 
tains - - - 1587 

The long-stalked-capsuled Willow. 
152. planifolia Pursh. Labrador 1587 


The flat-leaved Labrador Willow. 


Group xxi. Myrsinttes Borrer. w x 1587 
Small bushy Shrubs. 


153. Myrsinites ZL. « Scotland fig. 1344. 


1588 
The Whortleberry-leaved Willow. 
S. Myrsinites B Sm. 
S. arbutifilia Willd. 
?S. Macnabiana Macgillivray. 
S. Myrsinites Koch, part of, Koch 
Comm. 
S. dubia Suter. 


154. 6etulifolia Forster. « Britain f. 1345. 
and f. 60. in p. 1615. - 1588 


The dwarf Birch-leaved Willow. 2 
S. Myrsin' ‘es Sm. Koch, part of, Koch 


Comm. 
155. procimbens Forbes. * Scotland 
fio. 61.in p.1615.— - 1588 


The procumbent Willow. 
S. levis Hook. 
S. retusa Wither. 


cXixX 


P Page 
156. retusa L. * Alps fig. 1346., and 
fig. 139. in p. 1630. - 1589 
The retuse-leaved Willow. 
S. retisa Koch, part of, Koch Comm. 
S. serpyllifolia Jacq. 
? Varieties - af 
? §. Kitaibelédna Scop. 
? S. U'va-trsi Scop. 
? S. serpyllifolia Scop. 


- 1589 


157. Kitaibeliana Willd. * Carpathian 


Mountains f. 64. in p. 1616. 1589 
Kitaibel’s Willow. 
S. retiisa Koch, 8 major Koch Comm. 
? S. Wva-arsi Pursh. 
? S. retusa var. L. 


158. U'va-dirsi Pursh, « Labrador fig. 151- 


in p. 1630. - - 1590 
The Bearberry-leaved Willow. 
? S. Kitazbeliana Willd. 
?S. retusa var. L. 


159. serpyllifolia Scop. « France, &c. 
fig. 1347, 1348., and fig. 65. in 
p. lates. '* 0 aft et? 1500 

The Wild-Thyme-leaved Willow. 


S. retusa Koch, y Koch Comm. 
S. retusa var. L. 


160. cordifolia Pursh. Labrador fig. 143. 


in p. 1630. Leyla arrtas "T5900 
The heart-leaved Labrador Willow. 


Herbdcee Borrer. ~ 1590 


Very low Shrubs, scarcely rising an Inch above the 
Ground. 


Group xxil. 


161. herbacea LZ. « Britain fig. 1349., 


and fig. 62. in p. 1615. - 1590 
The herbaceous-looking Willow. 
? Varieties - - - 1591 


162. polaris Wahlenb, « Lapland f. 1350, 


1351., and f. 63. in p. 1615. 1591 
The Polar Willow. | 


Group xxiii. Hastate Borrer. % wx 1592 


Low Shrubs, with very broad Leaves, and exceed- 
ingly shaggy and silky Catkins. 


163. hastata LZ. % Lapland fig. 1352.; 


and fig. 35.in p. 1611. - 1592 
The haiberd-leaved Willow. 
S. hastata Koch, part of. 
Varieties %é - - 1592 


2 serrulata % 
S. hastata Willd. 
3 malifolia % 
S. malifolia Sm. 
S. hastita, part of, Koch. 
S. hastdta Hook., Borr. 
4 arbiscula % ? w fig.1353., and 
fig. 138. in p. 1630. 
S. arbuscula Wahl. 
S. arbuscula 8 Lin. Fl. Suec. 
S. arbuscula y Lin. Sp. Pl. 
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164. 


Group xxiv- 
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Page 
lanata L. % Lapland fig.1354., and 


fig. 71. No. 2.in p. 1617 - 1593 
The woolly-Zeaved Willow. 
S. laniata, the kind No. 2., Forbes. 
S. landta, at least part of, Koch Comm. 
? S. caprea Fl. Dan., t. 245 
? S. chrysdnthos F1\. Dan., t. 1057. 


Varieties, according to Koch 
ve - = 1594 
2 glabréscens %& 
S. chrystnthos Vahl Fl. Dan. 
$ glanduiosa Wahlenb. Fl. Lapp. % 


4 depolita Koch. ?x 
S. depréssa Lin. FI. Suec. 


Miscelldnee A. * % » & 1594 


Kinds of Salix described in’ Sal. Wob., and not in- 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168.. 


169. 


170. 


Group xxv. 


cluded in any of the preceding Groups. 


egyptiaca L. * Egypt fig. 146. in 


p- 1 630. ima 2 ] 594 
The Egyptian Willow. 


Calaf and Ban, Alpin. Egypt. 
alpina ?Forbes. ?¥ ?% ?w fig. 149. 
in p. 1630. - - - 1595 
The alpine Willow. 
berberifolia Pall. « Dauria fig. 1355., 


and fig. 140. in p. 1630. - 1595 
The Berberry-leaved Willow. 


tetraspérma Roxb. ¥ India fig. 31. in 


p. 1609. J - 1595 
The four-seeded Willow. 


ulmifdlia Forbes. * Switzerland 1595 
The Elm-leaved Willow, or Sallon. 


villésa Forbes. « Switzerland fig. 92. 


inp.1619. —- 2 - 1595 
The villous-leaved Willow. 


Miscellinee B. * % w *& 1596 


Kinds of Salix introduced, and of many of which 
there are Plants at Messrs. Loddiges’s, but which 
we have not been able to refer to any of the pre- 
ceding Groups. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174, 


iTS: 


176. 


177. 


178. 


albéscens Sehl. % Switzerland 1596 
The whitish-/eaved Willow. 

S. stylosa x Dec, 
alnifolia Host. 2 = - 1596 


The Alder-leaved Willow. 


Ammannidna Willd. ¥ Salzburg 1596 
Ammann’s Willow. 

S. Myrsinites Hoffm. 

S. hastata Hopp., not of L, 


angustata Pursh. ¥ New York 1596 


The tapered-leaved American Willow. 


angustifolia Willd. % Near the Cas- 


pian Sea - - - 1596 
The narrow-leaved Caspian Willow. 
betilina Host. ? % ~ - 1596 
The Birch-like Willow. 
candidula Host. ? % = - 1596 
The whitish Willow. 
canéscens Lodd, ? % : - 1596 


The hoary Willow. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 


184. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


197. 


198 


. humilis Dec. .w és : 


Page 
cerasifolia Schl. % - = 2597 
The Cherry-leaved Willow. 
chrysanthos Gd. % Finmark = 1597 


The golden-flowered Norway Willow. 
? S. landta var. 


cinnamomea Schl. % Switzerland 1597 
The Cinnamon Willow. 


clethreefolia Schl. % Switzerland 1597 
The Clethra-leaved Willow. 


conifera Wangenh. %& N. Amer. 1597 


The cone-bearing Willow. 
S. longirédstris Michx. 


coriscans Willd... % Styria - 1597 


The glittering Willow. 
8. arbuscula Jacq., ? Wahlenb. 


cydonizfolia Schl. « Switzerland 1597 
The Quince-leaved Willow. 
dubia Hort. = < - 1597 
The doubtful Willow. 
eriantha Schl. « Switzerland 1597 
The woolly-flowered Willow. 
fagifolia W. et K..» Croatian Alps 1597 
The Beech-leaved Willow. 
finmarchica Lodd. Cat. * Sweden 1598 
The Finmark Willow. 
foliolodsa Afzel. « Lapland = ~- 1598 
The many-lea’ 3d Willow. 

? S. folids@ Loud. Hort. Brit. 

S. alpina myrtifolia Rudb. 

S. arbuscula 8 L. 
formosa Willd. % Swiss Alps 1598 
The elegant Willow. 

S. glatica Willd: 

? S. alpina Scop. 
fuscata Pursh. « New York - 1598 
The brown-stemmed Willow. 
glabrata Schl. %& Switzerland - 1598 


The glabrous Willow. 


heterophylla Deb. % Europe 1598 


The various-leaved Willow. 


The humble Willow. 


Jacquinit Host. *« Alps < 
Jacquin’s Willow. 

S. féisca Jacq. 

S. alpina Scop. 

S, Jacquinidna Willd. 


livida Wahlenb. % S 3 


The livid-leaved Willow. 
S. arbiscula y Lin. Fl. Suec. 
? S. arbuscula RB Lin. Sp. Pl. 
S. Starkeana Willd. 
? S. folioldsa Afzel. 
S. malifodlia Bess. 
S. bicolor Ehrh. 
S. livida Hook. 


longifolia Miihlenb. »« Banks of the 
Susquehanna - - - 1599 


The long-leaved Willow. 


1598 


mespilifolia Schl. % Switzerland 1599 
The Mespilus-leaved Willow. 

. murina Sch’. % Switzerland - 1599 
The Mouse Willow. 
myricoides Miihlenb. & N. Am. 1599 


The Myrica-like Willow. 


CONTENTS. CXxXl 
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202. nervosa Sch/. % Switzerland - 1599 . hace aa m7 PAPER Sve de 
ry * » cinerascens Link SS. ortugal. 
The nerved-leaved Willow. The ash-coloured Portuguese W illow. 
a ‘ f ?S. grandifolia Ser. 
203. obtusa Link. % Switzerland - 1599 | S. grandifolia Ser. Sat. Helv. SE 
The blunt-leaved Willow. S. stipuliris Ser. Sal. exsicc. 
?S. rg etc Link. 
204. obtusifolia Willd. % Lapland 1599 | S: divaticla Pall. *. Dautia. 
The obtuse-leaved Lapland See Ss. hirsita Thunb, Ne Cape of Good Hope. 
S. foliis obléngis, &c., Lin. Fl. Lapp. S. pedicellata Desf. ? Barbary. 
S. céprea 8 Lin. Sp. Pl. The stalked Barbary Sallow. 
S. Olea sylvéstris, Sc., Rudd. S. integra Thunb. % Japan. 
Woe me : »The entire-leaved Japan Willow. 
205. obtusi-serratis Schl. % Switzerland 1599 | S. japonica Thunb. ¥ Japan. 
The obtusely-serrated-leaved Willow. Rju, vulgo Aujaki, KReempfer. 
; S. mucronata Thunb. Sé Cape of Good, Hope. 
206. palléseens Schl. & Switzerland 1599 | S$. vhamnifolia Pail. Siberia. 
The pale Willow. S. pumila, foliis ovdlibus, &c-, Gmel. 
S. gal tak on ee ark: Sal. mt = Switzerland. 
z z S. lanceolita Ser. Sal. exsicc., No. 70. 
207. paludosa Link. a a - 1600 Ss. Randeriana Ser. Sal. exsicc., No. 42. 
The Marsh Willow. Ss. bi lebli rca Cat. ; 
: ° S. serétina Pall. Wolga. 
208. persicefolia Hort. 3& - - 1600 pure cep eehe: Pe 
The Peach- a ; r S. egyptiaca Willd. 
i Niele ies ud S. Gmeliniana Willd. Sp. Pl: 
209. pyrenaica Gouan. « Pyrenees 1600 be } a) : 
The Pyrenean Willow. App. 1. Kinds of Salix figured or described 
i : = 
210. pyrifolia Schl. % Switzerland 1600 an the Salictum Wicbes mre oe 
The Pear-tree-leaved Willow. r is Roch?s- 4 if i s ; 
- I. och's Arrangement of tne Species 
9 2) 2 1c ts iat aes c : 5 
211. ee America. 1600 of Salix indigenous to Europe ; including, 
: RY he also, some extra- European Species, with re- 
212. eed ee % Portugal - 1600 ferences tothe pages in this work, where each 
hs 1MoW. ° ° . 
S. pdtula Seringe Sal. Helv. species is described. = - 1633 
S. oleifolia Ser. Sal. exsicc. 
S. oleefolia Vill. z 1 = : ; 
eee aan rie App. iv. Kinds of Salix described in Host’s 
919, Schiaderisnd Willd) a. - 1600 Flora Austriaca, and figured in Host’s 
Schrader’s Willow. Salix. - - - - 1635 
S. discolor Schrad. 
214. septentrionalis Host. %  - - 1600 | Il. PO’PULUS Tourn. € 1454. 1636 
The northern Willow. THE POPLAR. 
ora: 5 Peuplier, Fr. 
215. silesiaca Willd. % Sweden, &c. 1601 Pappel, Ger. 
The Silesian Willow. Pioppo, Ital. 
216. Starkedna Willd. % Silesia - 1601 te 
Pee , Span. 
Starke’s Sallom, or the Marsh Silesian Willow. 
217. tetrandra Host. % é - 160] | 1. alba L. ¥ Europe pl. 262. f. 1507. 1638 
The four-stamened Willow. The white Poplar, or Abele Tree. 
aa P. dlba latifolia Lob. 
218. thymeledides Host. w  - - EGO Pépulus No. 1634. Hall. Hist. 
The Wild-Olive-like Willow. P. major Mill. 
Hen P. nivea Willd. 
219. Trevirana Lk. & * - 1601 P. “ilba nivea Mart. 
Treviranus’s Willow. Leuké Dioscorides. 
: The great white Poplar, great Aspen, Dutch 
220. velutina Willd. % = - 1601 Beech. ; : 
The velvet Willow. Peuplier blanc, Ypréau blanc de Hollande, 
seats Franc Picard, ¥r.; Aubo, or Aoubero, 
291. versifolia Spreng. -w ~ = 1601 in some Provinces. 
The twining-leaved Willow. Weisse Pappel, Silber Pappel, Weisse Aspe, 
here Weissalber Baum, Ger. 
2922. vaccinioides Host. w 2 - 1601 Abeelboom, Dutch. 
The Vaccinium-like Willow. Varieties ry “aged 
Ty . e\ e e 
223. Waldsteinidxa Willd. % Croatian Alps , x Gas 
Waldstein’s Willow. 1601 | 2: (a.) canéscens Sm. Britain 
a ad es pl. 268. fig. 1508. 1639 
294. Wulfenidna Willd. % Carinthia 1601 The grey, or common white, Poplar. 


Wulfen’s Willow. 
S. hastdta var. Koch Comm. 
? S. phylicefolia Wulf. 


App. i. Kinds of Salix described or recorded 
in Botanical Works, but not introduced into 
Britain, or not known by these Names in 
British Gardens. - - 1602 


S. arctica R. Br. SZ North America. 
S. desertdrum Rich. “2 


P. dlba Mill. 

P. dlba folits minéribus Ray. 
P. dlba folio minére Bauh. 
P. No. 1634 6 Hall. Hist. 
Peuplier grisaille, Fr. 


Varieties ¥ - : 


2 bybrida Bieb. Fl. Tour. 
P. dlba Bieb. 1. ¢. 
? P. tnmtermédia Mertens. 
P. a. crassifolia Mertens. 
P. grisea Lodd. Cat. 
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~ 


5, 


6. 


es 


Page 
3 acerifolia ¥ 
P. acerifolia Lodd. Cat. 
P. quercifolia Hort. 
P. palmita Hort. 


4 arembérgica¥ 

P. arembérgica Lodd. Cat. 
5 bélgica ¥ 

P. bélgica Lodd. Cat. 
6 candicans ¥ 

P. cdndicans Lodd. Cat. 
7nivea yt. 

P. nivea Lodd. Cat. 
8 xgyptiaca Hort. ¥ 

P. a. pillida Hort. 

Other Varieties. 

9 péndula. 


P. a. var. gracilis rumis pendéntibus Mer- 
tens. 


trémula LZ. * Europe 
pl. 264. fig. 1509. 1645 


The trembling-/eaved Poplar, 07 Aspen. 
P. No. 1633. Hall. Hist. 
P. libyca Ray. 
P. hgbrida Dod. 
P. nigra Trag. 
P. pendula Du Roi. 
Le Tremble, Fr. 
La Tremola, Alberaila, Alberetto, \tal. 
Zitter Pappel, Espe, Ger. 


Varieties * 2 - 1509 


1 monticola ¥ 


P. monticola Mertens. 
? P. trémula L. 


2 parvifolia Mertens. ¥ 
3 grandifolia Mertens. ¥ 
4 rotundifolia major Mertens. ¥ 
5 minor Mertens. ¥ 
6 oxyodénta ¥ 

P. oxyodonta Mertens. 
7 stricta ¥ 

P. stricta Mertens. 
8 péndula ¥ pl. 265. 

P. péndula Lodd. Cat. 
9 supina ¥ 

S. supina Lodd. Cat. 
10 levigata * 

P. levigata Ait. 


(t.) trépida Willd. ¥ North America 
fig. 1510. 1649 
The North American trembling-Zeaved Poplar, 


or American Aspen. 
P. tremuldzdes Michx. 


(t.) grandidentata Miche. * Canada 


1651 

The large-toothed-eaved Poplar, 07 North Ame- 
rican large Aspen. 

Variety *¥ 

2 péndula Michx. ¥ 


1651 


gre'ca Ait, Greece 
pl. 266. fig. 1512. 1651 


The Grecian, or Athenian, Poplar. 


nigra L. * Europe pl. 267, 268, 269. 
fig. 1513, 1514. 1652 

The black-barked, 07 common black, Poplar. 

P. No. 1632. Hall. Hist. 

P. diba Trag. 

P. w/minea Du Ham. 

Aigeiros, Greek. 

Kabaki, Modern Greek. 


10. monilifera Ait. 
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Page 
The old English Poplar, Suffolk. 
The Willow Poplar, Cambridgeshire. 
Water Poplar. 
Cotton Tree, fem. of P. nigra so called at 
Bury St. Edmunds. 
Peuplier noir, Peuplier liard, Oster blanc, 


ies 
Schwarze Pappel, Ger. 
Varieties ¥ - 


2 viridis Lindl. ¥ 
P. viridis Lodd. Cat. 
3 salicifolia ¥ 
P. salicifolia Lodd. Cat. 


8. (n.) canadénsis Miche. ¥ N.America 


fig. 1515. 1655 
The Canadian Poplar. 


P. levigdta Willd., not of Hort. Kew. 
P. monilifera Hort. Par. 

Cotton Wood, Michx. 

Peuplier de Canada, Fr. 


9. (n.) detulifolia Pursh. Banks of the 


Hudson - fig. 1516. 1656 
The Birch-leaved Poplar. 
P. nigra Michx. FI. 
P. hudsénica Michx. Arb. 
P. hudsoniana Bose. 
American Black Poplar, Amer. 
Peuplier de la Bate d Hudson, Fr. 


? Canada 


pl. 270, 271, 272. fig. 1517. 1657 


The Necklace-bearing, or black Italian, Poplar. 
. virginiana L. 

. glandulisa Moench Meth. 

. carolinénsis Meench Weissenst. 

. negra itdlica Lodd. Cat. 

. negra americana Lodd. Cat. 

. acladésca Lindl. 

? P. marylindica Bosc. 

Virginian Poplar, Swiss Poplar, Cana- 
dian, or Berry-bearing, Poplar, Mill. 
Peuplier Suisse, Peuplier triphilon, Peu- 

plier de Virginie, Dumont. 


Varieties ¥ e e 
2 Lindleyana Booth. ¥ 


The new waved-leaved Poplar, 
Hort. 


3 foliis variegatis Hort. ¥ 


11. fastigiata ¥ Italy 


pl. 273. fig. 1519, 1520. 1660 
The fastigiate, 07 Lombardy, Poplar. 
P. dilatata Ait. 

. nigra itdlica Du Roi. 
. ttdélica Moench Weissenst. 
. ttilica dilatadta Willd. 
. pyramidata Hort. 
. pannonica Jacq. 
. ttilica var. carolinéns’s Buregsdorf. 
Cypress Poplar, Turin Poplar, Po Poplar, 

age a Italie, Peuplier pyramidal, 
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aha>lachaclaslae) 


Es 

Lombardische Pappel, Iialianische Pappel, 
Ger. 

Pioppo Cypresso, Ital. 


12. angulita Ait. ¥ North America 
pl. 274, 275. fig. 1533. 1670 
The angled-branched, or Carvolina, Poplar. 
P. angulosa Michx. 
P. heterophglla Du Roi. 
P. macrophglia Lodd. Cat. 
P. balsamifera Mill. 
Mississippi Cotton Tree, Amer 
Varieties ¥ bs de 
2 nova Audibert. ¥ 


3 Medtse Booth. ¥ 
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13, heteroph¥lla Z. ¥ N. Am. f. 1534. 1672 | 2. (g.) 


The various-shaped-leaved Poplar Tree. 
P. magna, foliis amplis, aliis cordiformibus, 
alits subrotundis, primoribus tomentosis, 
Gron. 
P. cordifolia Burgsdorf. 
P. argéniea Michx. 
Cotton Tree, Michx. N. A.S. 


14. balsamifera Z. *¥ North America 
pl. 276. fig. 1535, 1536. 1673 


The balsam-bearing,Poplar, or Tacamahac Tree. 
P. Tacamahaca M72. . 
The Tacamahac, Amer. 
Le Baumier, ¥r. 
Peuplier liard, Tacamahac, in Canada. 
Balsam Pappel, Ger. 


Varieties ¥ é A 

2 viminalis ¥* Altai. 

P. vimindlis Lodd. Cat. 

P. salicifolia Hort. 

P. longifolia Fischer. 
3 latifolia Hort. ¥ 
4 intermedia Hort. ¥ Dahuria 
§ suaveolens ¥ 

P. swavéolens Fischer, and Lodd. 


at. 
6 foliis variegatis Mill. ¥ 


15. candicans Ait. * North America 
pl. 277. fig. 1557. 1676 


The whitish-leaved balsam-bearing, or Ontario, 
Poplar. 
P. macrophylia Lindl. 
P. latifolia Moench Meth. 
P. ontariénsis Desf. 
P. cordata Lodd. Cat. 
P. canadénsis Moench Weissenst., not of 
Michx. 
Balm of Gilead Tyee, Boston. 
Peuplier liard, Canada. 
Peuplier & Feuilles vernissées, Fr. 
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Betuldcee, * & 
I. AM LNUS Tourn, * & 


THe ALDER. 
Bétule Species L. 


Aliso, Span. 
1. glutindsa Gerin. ¥ Europe 
pl. 278. fig. 1538. 1678 


The glutinous, ov common, Alder. 
Bétulus A’inus L. 
Bétula emargindta Ehrh. 
A’inus Ray. 
Aune, Fr. 
Gemeine Else, Elser, Schwartz Erle, Ger. 
Etsenboom, Dutch. 
Alno, Ontano, Ital. 
Aliso, Alamo nigro, Span. 
Varieties ¥ - 
2 emarginata Willd. ¥ 
3 laciniata Willd. ¥ 
A. g. incesa Hort. fig. 1538. 
4 guercifolia Willd. * 
5 oxyacanthefolia ¥ fig. 1539. 
A. ovyacanthefolia Lodd. Cat. 
6 macrocarpa £ 
__A. macrocirpa Lodd. Cat. 
7 foliis variegatis Hort. ¥ 
Other Varieties. 
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oblongata Willd. % ¥ Wungary 
1687 
The oblong-leaved Alder. 
| A’inus fol. oblong., &c., Bauh. 
A. fol. ovdto-lanceol., &c., Mill. 
Langliche Else, Ger. 

Variety % *¥ - ~ 1687 


2 foliis ellipticis Ait. % ¥ 
A. pumila Lodd. Cat. 


3. incana Willd. ¥ N. Am. f. 1543. 1687 
The hoary-leaved Alder. 
Bétula A’/Inus var. incana L. Sp. Pl. 
Bétula incana L. Supp. 
A. folio incano, &c., Bauh. 
Bétula viridis Vill. 
Weisse Erle, .Graue Else, Weisse Eller, 
Ger. 
Varieties ¥ - - 
2 laciniata Lodd. Cat, ¥ 
3 glatiica ¥ 
A. glatica Michx. 
Bétula incana var. glatica Ait. 
Black Alder, Amer. 


4 angulata dit. ¥ 
Other Varieties. 

Bale 

A. americana Lodd. Cat. 
eae 

A. canadénsis Lodd. Cat. 
rie A 

A. rubra Lodd. Cat. 


4. serrulata Willd. % North America 
fig. 1544. 1688 


1688 


The saw-leaved Alder. 
Bétula serruldta Ait. 
Bétula rugosa Ebrh. 
? A. americana Lodd. Cat. 
? A. canadénsis Lodd. Cat. 
Common Alder, Amer. 
Haxel-leaved Alder. 


undulata Willd. Canada 
The waved-leaved Alder. 
Bétula crispa Ait. 
Bétula A’Inus var. crispa Michx. 
A. crispa Pursh. 


cordifolia Lodd. * Calabria 


pl. 281. fig. 1545. 
The heart-leaved Alder. 
A. cordata Tenore. 


viridis Dec. & Hungary f. 1546. 
The green-leaved Alder. 

A. ovata Lodd. Bot. Cab. 

A. fruticdsa Schmidt. 

Bétula ovdta Schrank. 

Betula A’ino-Bétule Ehrh. 

Béiula viridis Hort. 


App. i. Other Species of A’Inus. 
A. obtusifolia Royle. Banks of the Jumna, 


A. elongata Royle. Cashmere. 
A. nepalénsis Royle. Nepal. 
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1690 


Il. BE’/TULA Tourn. & ¥ 


THE BIRCH. 
Bouleau, Fr. 
Betula, Ital. 
Abedul, Span. 
Betulla, Port. 
Birke, Ger. 
Berk, Dutch. 
Birk, Danish and Scotch. 
Biork, Bork, Swedish. 
Beresa, Russian. 
Brzoza, Polish. 


0 2 
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Page 
Leaves smail. Natives chiefiy of Europe. 


alba LZ. ¥ Europe f. 1547. 1550. 1691 
The white, 07 common, Birch. 
B. pubéseens Ehrh. | 
bétula Ray. 
B. etnénsis Rafin. 
Bouleau commun, Fr. 
Gemeine Birke, Gr. 
Varieties ¥ -' 
2 péndula Sm. ¥ pl. 282. 
The weeping Birch. 
B. péndula Roth. 
B. verrucosa Ehrh. 
B. péndulis virgulis Loes. 
3 pubéseens ¥ fig. 1548. 
B. pubéscens Ehrh. 
4 pontica ¥ fig. 1549. 
B. péntica Lodd. Cat. 
5 urticifolia ¥ 
B. urticifolia Lodd. Cat. 
6 dalecarlica L. Supp. *£ 
7 macrocdrpa Willd. 
8 foliis variegatis Dumont. 56 


Other Varieties. 


datrica Pall. % * Dauria f.1556. 1704: 


The Daurian Birch. : 
B. excélsa canadénsis Wang. 
Bouleau de Sibérie, Fr. 


Variety & ¥ - 
2 parvifolia & ¥ 


- 1691 


- 1705 


. fruticdsa Pall. % Eastern Siberia, &c. 


fig. 1557. 1705 
The shrubby Birch. 
B. himilis Schrank. 
B. quebeccénsis Schrift. der Ges. Naturf. 


pumila Z. % Canada fig. 1558. 1705 


The hairy dwarf Birch. 
B. nana Kalm. 


nana L. ¥ Lapland, &c. f. 1559. 1705 
The dwarf Birch. 

B. nana Suecorum Bromel. 

B. No. 259. Amm. Ruth. 

B. palistris pumila, &c., Cels. 


Variety % - - 1706 
2 stricta Lodd. Cat. % 
glandulosa Michr. % Canada ~- 1707 


The glandular-brancied Birch. 


Leaves large. Natives of North America. — 


(a.) populifolia Att. ¥ North America 


pl. 283. fig. 1560. 1707 
The Poplar-leaved Birch. 
B. acuminata Ehrh. 
B. /énta Du Roi. 
White Birch and Oldfield Birch, Amer. 
Varieties * - - 1707 
2 laciniata # 
B. laciniata Lodd. Cat. 
8 péndula ¥ 
B. péndula Lodd. Cat. 


. papyracea Ait. North America 


pl. 284. fig. 1561. 1708 
The Paper Birch. 


B. papyrifera Michx. 

B. lanceolata Hort. 

B. riibra Lodd. Cat. 

B. canadénsis Lodd. Cat. 

B. nigra of the Paris Nurserics. 
Canoe Birch, White Birch, Amer. 
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Varieties ¥ - - 1708 
2 fasca ¢ Carolina. 

B. fiisca Bosc. 


3 trichoclada Hort. ¥ 
4 platyphylla Hort. 


9. nigra L.* North America 


pl. 285, 286. fig. 1562, 1563. 1710 
The black Birch. 
B. lanuldsa Michx. FI. 
? B. ribra Michx. Arb. 
B. angulata Lodd. Cat. 
Red Birch, Amer. 


10. excélsa H. Kew. ¥ North America 


fig. 1564, 1565. 1711 
The tall Birch. 


B. lutea Michx. 
? B. migra Du Roi. 
Yellow Birch, Amer. 


ll. lénta Z.  N.Amer. f. 1566. 1713 


The pliant Birch. 
B. carpinifolia Ehrh. 
B. nigra Du Roi. 
black Birch, Cherry Birch, Canada Birch, 
Sweet Birch, Mountain Mahogany, Amer. 
Bouleau Meérisier, Fr. 


App. i. Species of Birch not yet introduced. 


B. 
B. acuminata Wail. 
B. nitida. 
Be 


B. resinifera. 


1. 


] 


7s 


Kamaon. 


Bhojpittra Wall. 
Nepal. 


IKXamaon. 
cylindrostachya. Kamaon. 
unawar. 


Corylacee, or Cupultfere. 1715 
¥ @? & *& w 


QUE’RCUSL. ¥.2 & #41715. 1717 
THE Oak. 

IVexr Tourn. 

Saber Tourn. 

Derw, Celtic. 

Aaack, Ac, Saxon. 

Al, Alon, Allun, Hebrew. 

Drus, Greek. 

Chéne, Fr. 

Eiche, Ger. 

Eik, Dutch. 

Quercia, Ital. 

Encina, Span. 


A. Leaves deciduous. 


§ 1. Robur. British Oaks. ¥ 1730, 1731 


. pedunculata Willd. ¥ Britain 


pl. 287, 288, 289. fig. 1567. 158], 


1582. - - 1731. 1740 
The common, or peduncled, British Oak. 
bur L. 


Q. R. pedunculatum Mart. 

Q. fae’/mina Roth. 

Q. racemdsa N. Du Ham. 

Q. cum longo pendunculo Bauh, 

Q. Hémervis Dalech. 

Quércus Fuchs. 

Q. navalis Burnet. 

Chéne blanc, Secondat. 

Chéne ad Grappes, Chéne femclie, Gravelin, 
Fr. 


Sticl Fiche, friih Eiche, Thal Fiche, Lohe 
Fiche, Wald Eiche, Ger. 
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Varieties *¥ - ~ TSI 


2 pubéscens Lodd. Cat. ¥ 


3 fastigiata ¥ pl. 290. 
Q. fastigiata Lam. Dict. 
Q. pyramidalis Hort. 
Chéne Cyprés, Chéne des Pyrénées, 
F 


ir 
4 péndula *¥ fig. 1568. 
The weeping Oak. 
Q. péndula Lodd. Cat. 
5 heterophylla ¥ fig. 1560. 1570. 
Q. salicifolia Hort. 
Q. laciniata Lodd. Cat. 
Q. filictfolia Hort. » 
Q. Fennéssi Hort. 
6 foliis variegatis Lodd. Cat. * 
7 purpurea ¥ 
Q. purpurea Lodd. Cat. 
8 Hodginsii Lodd.Cat. * 
9 dulcis. 


Chéne & Feuilles caduques, presque sessiles, 
Dralet. 


Other Varieties. 


2. sessiliflora Sal. * Britain pl. 291, 292, 
293. fig. 1572, 1585, 1586 - 1736 


The sessile-flowered Oak. 

Q. Rodbux Willd. 

Q. R. var. séssile Mart. 

Q. séssilis Ehrh. 

Q. platyphyllos, mas et feem., Dalech. 

Q. latifolia mas, &c., Bauh. 

Q. regalis Burnet. 

Chéne male, Secondat. 

Chestnut Oak, Bay Oak. 

Chéne roure or rouvre, Durelin, Fr. 

Steine Hiche, Gemeine Eiche, Spat Eiche, 
Winter Eiche, Durr Eiche, Roth Eiche, 
Berg Eiche, Ger. 

Quercia vera, Ital. 

Roble, Span. 


Varieties ¥ - 


2 pubéscens ¥ fig. 1573. 
Q. s. var. B Sm. 
Q. pubéscens Willd. 
Q. R. lanugindsum Lam. Dict. 
The Durmast, Mart. Fl. Rust. 
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Other Varieties - = Lion 
1 Le Chéne a Trochets, or Chéne 
a petits Glands, Bose. 
2 Le Chéne a Feuilles découpées, 
Bose. 
3 Le Chéne laineux, or Chéne des 
Collines, Bose. 
4 Le Chéne noiratre, Bose. 
Mr. Bree’s Varieties. - 1738 


3. pyrenaica Willd, ¥ Pyrenees 
fig. 1696. 1842 
The Pyrenean Oak. 
Tautzin Pers. 
Q. nigra Thore. 
Q. Tosa Bosc. 
Q. stolonifera Lapeyr. 
Chéne noir, Secondat. 


Varieties - - 1844 
1 With large acorns, on pedun- 
cles, axillary and terminal, 
N. Du Ham. 
2 With axillary acorns of a middle 
size, N. Du Ham. 
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3 With small acorns, on long ra- 
cemes, N. Du Ham. 


Q. TaGzin \aciniata Desvaux. 
Q. Tarixin digitata Desvaux. 


4. apennina Lam. ¥ Lyons fig. 1698. 1844 


The Apennine Oak. 
Q. conglomerita Pers. 
Chéne hivernal, Fr. 


5. E’sculus Z. * South of Europe 


pl. 294. fig. 1699, 1670. 1844. 
The Esculus, 07 Italian, Oak. ! 
Phagus E’sculus mas et foem. Dalech. 
Chéne grec, Fr. 


Varieties - - 1845 
§ ii. Cérris. Mossy-cupped, or Turkey, Oaks. 
ec 1730. 1846 


6. Cérris Z. * France 


pl. 295, 296, 297. fig. 1702. 1846 
The bitter, or mossy-cupped, Oak. 

Q. crintta « and 8 Lam. Dict. 

Q. Haliphice’os Juss. 

Q. burgundiaca, &c., Bauh. 

Q. Cérris Plinii, &c., Lob. 

Cérrus Dalech. 

a . ee Oak, the Iron or Wainscot 


ak. 
Chéne Cerris, Chéne de Bourgogne, Fr. 
Burgundische Eiche, Cerr-eiche, Ger. 


Varieties ¥* - - 1847 
* Foliage deciduous. 


a. Leaves pinnatifid or sinuated. Cups 
of the Acorns mossy. 


1 vulgaris ¥ fig. 1702. 
Q. C. fronddsa Mill. 
Subvarieties * 
See fig. 1703, 1704, 1705, and 
1706. in p. 1846, 1847. 
2 péndula Neill. # fig. 1707. 
on peeaiieus: or weeping, Turkey 


3 variegata Lodd. Cat. *¥ 


b. Leaves dentate. Cups of the Acorns 
bristly. 


4 austriaca ¥ fig. 1708. pl. 298. 
Q. austriaca Willd. 
Q. Cérris Host, « and B No. 28. 
Q. crinita y Cérris L. 
Q. calyce hispido, &c., Bauh. 
Cérrus Clus. 
Cérri miniris rdmulus cum flire, 
Ger. 
Cérris Plinii minore glande Lob. 
E/gilops minore glinde Dod. 
Pier Reeeins Cérris foe/mina Da- 
ech. 
5 cana major ¥ fig. 1709. 
q Q. cana major Lodd. Cat. 
6 cana minor *¥ 
Q. cana minor Lodd. Cat. 
7 Ragnal ¥ 
The Ragnal Oak. 
Q. Ragnal Lodd. Cat. 


** Foliage subevergreen. Leaves dentate. 
Acorns with bristly Cups. 


8 fulhaménsis ¥ pl. 299, 300, 
SOl. fig 710, 1711. 
The Fulham Oak. 
Q. C. dentita Wats. 
Q. C. h¥brida var. dentita Swt. 
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9 Lucombeana ¥ pl. 300. 303, 
304, 305. fig. USS 71S; 
1714. 
The Lucombe Oak. 
Q. Lucombeana Swt. 
Q. exoniénsis Lodd. Cat. ‘ 
The Evergreen Turkey Oak, ‘the 
Devonshire Oak, the Exeter Oak. 


*** Foliage evergreen, or very nearly s0. 
Leaves varying from dentaie to sinuate. 
Cups of the Acorns bristly. 


10 L. crispa ®@ pl. 306. fig. 1715. 


170 7..¢; 201 Se 
The new Lucombe Oak. 
Q. Lucombeana crispa Hort. 


11 L. suberdsa # fig. 1717a. 
Q. L. suberdsa Hort. 

12 L. incisa £ fig. 1717. b. 
Q. L. incisa Hort. 

13 L. dentata fig. 1716. 
Q. L. dentdta Hort. 

14 heterophylla ? fig. 1719. 
Q. L. heterophylla Hort. 

Other Varieties. 
Q C. bullata. 
ie blistered, or vough-leaved, Turkey 


ak. 
Q. C. dentata péndula. 


/ . 
7. Afgilops L. ¥ Greece, &c. 
pl. 307, 308. fig. 1721. 1861 
The A#gilops, ov Valonia, Oak. 
Q. orientalis, &c., Tourn. 
Fi gilops sive Cérrus mds C. Bauh. 
Velani Tourn. 
Glans Cérri Dalech. 
The Great Prickly-cupped Oak. 
Chéne Velani, Fr. 
Chéne Velanéde, Bosc. 
Knopper Eiche, Ger. 


Varieties * ‘ 
2 péndula ¥ 
3 latifolia Hort. * 


§ iii. A’lbe. White American Oaks. * 
1730. 1863 
8. alba L. ¥ North America pl. 309. 
fig. 1722. a, 1723. 1726, 1727. 1864: 


The American white Oak. 
Q. dlba virginiana Park. 
Q. a. pinnatifida Walt. . 
Q. palustris Marsh. 
Chéne blanc de V Amérique, Fr. 
Wetsse Eiche, Ger. 


Varieties * i - 1864 


1 pinnatifida Michx. ¥ f.1723. a. 
Q. dlba Ban. 
Q. virginiana Catesb. 
Q. a. palistris Marsh. 

2 repanda Miche. ¥ fig. 1723. b, 


1724. 


9. oliveeférmis Michy. * Banks of the 


Hudson - fig. 1730. 1869 
The olive-shaped-fructed American Oak. 
The mossy-cupped Oak, Amer. 


10. macrocarpa Willd. * United States 
pl. 310. fig. 1722. 6, 1731. 1869 
The large-fruited American Oak. 
The over-cup white Oak, Bur Oak, Amer. 
Chéne a gros Glands, Chéne frisé, Vr. 
Gross-fruchtige Eichc, Ger. 


- 1862 
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11. obtusiloba Michxy. ¥ North America 
pl. 311. fig. 1732. 1722. c. 1870 
The blunt-lobed-leaved, or Post, Oak. 
Q. stellata Willd. 
Iron Oak, Box white Oak, American Tur- 
key Oak, Upland white Oak, Amer. 


12. lyrita Walt. £ North America 
fic. 1733, 1734. 1871 


The lyrate, 07 over-cup, Oak. 
Swamp Post Oak, Water white Oak, Amer. 


§ iv. Prinus. Chestnut Oaks. ¥ 1730. 1872 


13. Prinus LZ. * North America 1872 
The Prinus, ov Chestnut-leaved, Oak. 
Varieties. ¥ 

1 paliistris Miche. Fl. ¥ pl. 312. 
fig. 1735. - [872 

Q. P. palustris Michx. Syl. 

Q. Prinos L. 
Q. castaneefolits, &c., Pluk. 


The Swamp Chestnut Oak, the 
Chestnut white Oak. 
2 monticola Miche. Fl. ¥ pl.313. 
fig. 1736. < - 1873 
Q. P. monticola Michx. fil. 
Q. montana Willd. 
Q. Prinus Sm. 
The Rock Chestnut Oak. 
3 acuminata Miche. Fl. ¥ f.1737. 
1875 
Q. P. acuminata Michx. fil. 


Q. Castanea Willd. 
The yellow Oak. 
4 pumila Miche. Fl. fig. 1738. 
Ieee. - 1875 
Q. P. Chinquapin Miche. fil. 
Q. Chinquapin Pzzsh. 
Q. prindides Willd. 
The Chinquapin, or Dwarf Chest- 
nut, Oak. 
5 tomentdsa Miche. Fl. ¥ pl. 314. 
fig. 1722.5 A739. 1876 
Q. P. discolor Michx. fil. 
Q. bicolor Willd. 
Q. Michaixi Nutt. 
The Swamp white Oak. 


Rubra. Red American Oaks. *¥ 
1730., 1877. 


14, rubra LZ, € North America pl. 315, 
316, 317. fig. 1740. to 1744. 1877 
The red, or Champion, Oak. 
Q. E’sculi divisurd, &c., Pluk. . 
Varieties ¥ Py 
Q. rubra latifolia # 
Q. rubra L. 
The Champion Oak. 
Q. rubra montana ¥ 
The mountain red Oak. 


15. coccinea Willd. * South America 
pl. 318, 319. fig. 1746, 1747, 1748. 
1879 


§ v. 


- 1877 


The scarlet Oak. 
Q. rubra B Ait. 
16. ambigua Willd. £ North America 
pl. 320. fig. 1749. 1881 
The ambiguous, ov g7cy, Oak. 
Q. borealis Michx. 
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17. faledta Michry. * North America 
fig. 1750, 1751. 1882 
The sickle-shaped, or Spanish, Oak. 
Q. discolor Ait. 
Q. elongata Willd. 
Q. lyrdia Lodd. Cat. 
Q. cuneata Wang. 
Q. triloba Willd. 
The downy-leaved Oak. 


18. tinctoria Willd. * North America 


pl. 321. fig. 1753, 1754, 1884 
The Quercitron, or Dyer’s Oak. 
Q. virginiina, &c., Pluk. 
Q. discolor Willd. 
The black Oak, Amer. 
Chéne des Teinturiers, Fr. 
Varieties ¥ - - 1885 
1 angulosa Miche. ¥ f.1753, 1754 
Q. nigra Pursh. 
Q. americana Pluk. 
Q. velutina Lam. Dict. 
Q. tinctoria Bart. 


2 sinudsa Miche. ¥ fig. 1755, 
1756, 1757. 
Q. nigra Wang. 
19. palistris Willd. ¥ North America 
pl. 322. fig. 1758, 1759. 1887 
The Marsh, ox Pin, Oak. 


Q. montana Lodd. Cat. 
Q. Banisteri Lodd. Cat. 
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24. heterophylla Michr. ¥ N. Amer. 1894 


The various-leaved, or Bartram’s, Oak. 


25. agrifolia Willd. % North America 1894 
The prickly-leaved American Oak. 


§ vii. Phéllos. Willow Oaks, 1730. 1894 
4 & w 


26. Phellos L. & North America 


pl. 323. fig. 1771. 1894 


The Willow Oak. 
Q. virginiana, &c., Pluk. 
Q. Nex marylindica Ray. 


Varieties ¥ & 2 - 1895 
1 sylvaticus Michx. ¥ fig. 1774. 


aN 
2 latifolius Lodd. Cat. * pl. 324. 
3 humilis Pzash. 
4 sericeus w 
Q. Phéllos Sm. 
Q. P. piumilus Michx. 
). humilior sdlicis filiis brévior. 
he Highland Willow Oak. 
Q. sericea Willd. 
Q. ptimila Michx. 
_ Lhe running Oak. 
5 cinéreus. cE # fig. 1773. 
Q. P. y L. 


Q. P. 8 cinéreus Ait. 

Q. himilis Walt. 

O. cinerea Willd. 

The Upland Willow Oak. 
6 maritimus Miche. 

Q. maritima Willd. 


20. Catesbes Willd. % North America | 2% (P-) /aurifolia Willd.  N. America 


fiz. 1762, 1763. 1889 
The barren Scrub Oak. 
Q. ribra B Abb. and Sm. 
Q. E’sculé divisttra, &c., Cat. 


§ vi. Nigre. Black American Oaks. ¥ % 


fig. 1776. 1897 
The Laurel-leaved Oak. 
The Laurel Oak, Swamp Willow Oak. 


Variety ¥ . - 1897 
2Qhybrida Michx. fig. 1775. 
Q. 1. 2. obtusa Ait. 


1730. 1890 | 28. imbricata Willd. ¥ North America 


21. nigra L. ¥ North America 


fig. 1764, 1765. 1890 
The black Jack Cak. 
Q. marylindica, &c., Ray. 
Q. ferruginea Michx. 
Q. aquatica Lodd. Cat. 
Barrens Oak, Amer. 


fig. 1777. 1898 
The Shingle Oak. 
Q. latifolia Hort. ; 
Laurel Oak, Field-Cup Oak, Jack Oak, 
Black Jack Oak, Amer. 
Chéne d Lattes, Fr. 


B. Leaves evergreen. 


22, aquatica Soland. * North America | § viii. Pea. Holm, or Holly, Oaks. 2 # 1899 


fig. 1767. 1892 
The Water Oak. 


Q. felits cunetformibus, &c., Gron. 
Q. folio non serrato, &c., Cat. 
Q. nigra Willd. 
Q. uligindsa Wangh. 
Varieties ¥ - 
2 nana ¥ fig. 1767. 
The dwarf jagged Oak. 
Q. aquatica Sm. 
Q. a. elongata Ait. 
Q. dentata Bart. 
Q. néna Willd. 
3 maritima Michx. ¥ 
Q. hemisphe'rica Willd. 


Other Varieties. 


See fig. 1767, 1768. 
23. ilicifolia Wangh. & 


- 1892 


North America 
fig. 1770. 1893 
The Holly-leaved, 07 Bear, Oak. 

Q. Banisteri Michx. 

? Q. aquatica Abb. et Sm. 

Black Scrub Oak, Dwarf red'Oak, Amer. 


a. Natives of Europe. 


29. Ilex Z. £ South of Europe 
pl. 325. fig. 1781. 1899 


The common evergreen, or Holm, Oak. 
Wea arborea Bauh. 
L’ Yeuse, or Chéne vert, Fr. 
Steine Eiche, Ger. 
Elice, Ital. 
Encina, Span. 
Varieties & a 
1 integrifolia ® 
Smilax, Dutch. 
Suber secundus Matth. 
2 serratifolia Lodd. Cat. # f.1778. 
Nex Matth 5 
3 fagifolia Lodd. Cat. 2 # £.1779. 


- Phéllodvys Matth. 
Wer, No. 3. Du Ham. 


4 crispa Lodd. Cat. 2 # 
5 latifolia Lodd. Cat. £ pl. 396. 
fig. 1780. 
Q. I. oblonga Hort. 


- 1899 
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Page 
6 longifolia Lodd. Cat. 2 # 


pl. 327. 
Q. I. salicifolia Hort. 
7 variegata Hort. £ # 


Other Varieties “ - 1900 


30. Ballota Desf. #* Barbary 


fig. 1783, 1784. 1905 


The sweet Acorn Oak. 
? Nex major Clus. 
Chéne & Glands doux, Chéne Ballote, Fr. 


31. gramintia Z. 2 # Spain, &c. 


pl. 328. fig. 1787, 1788. 1906 
The Holly-leaved Grammont Oak. 
? Wer folits rotundidribus, &c., Magn. 
Chéne de Grammont, Fr. 
Wallenblattrige Eiche, Ger. 
Encina dulce, Gouetia, Span. 


32. coccifera L. # South of Europe 


fig. 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792. 1908 


The Kermes, or Berry-bearing, Oak. 
lex cocctfera Cam. 
lea aculeata cocciglandifera Garid. 
Wex coccigera, Ger. 
Chéne aux Kermes, Fr. 
Kermes Eiche, Ger. 


psetido-coccifera Desf. 2 # Algiers 
fig. 1794. 1911 


The false berry-bearing, or Kermes, Oak. 
Chéne a faux Kermes, Fr. 
Stechernde Eiche, Ger. 


34. Suber Z. 2 South of Europe 


pl. 329, 330. fig. 1797, 1798. 1800. 


19h 


The Cork Tree. 
Siber Cam. 
Sider Prinus Matth. 
Suber latifolium, &c., Du Ham. 
Chéne Liége, Fr. 
Kork Eiche, Ger. 
Alcornoque, Span. 


Varieties # - 
2 latifolium £ 
Suber latifolium, &c., Bauh. 
3 angustifolium ? fig. 1798. 
Suber angustifolium Bauh. 
4 dentatum # pl. 331. fig. 1797. 
Q. Psetrdo-Siber_of Muswell Hill. 


35. Psetido-Stiber Desf. 2 Tuscany, &c. 


fig. 1801. 1917 
The False-Cork Oak. 
Chéne faux Liége, Chéne de Gibraltar, Fr. 
Unichte Kork Eiche, Ger. 


= 1911 


b. Natives of North America. 


Viréntes. Live Oaks. 2 1730. 1918 


§ ix. 
36. virens Ait. 2 North America 


pl. 332. fig. 1802, 1803. 1918 
The green, ov Live, Oak. 
Q. Phéllos BL. 
Q. sempervirens Banister. 


37. myrtifolia Willd. @ Carolina - 


The Myrtle-leaved Oak. 


1920 


CONTENTS, 


Page 
c. Natives of Nepal. 


§ x. Landte. Woolly, or downy, leaved 


Oaks. 2 1730. 1920 


38. lanata Sm. 2 Upper Nepal 


fig. 1804. 1920 
The woolly-deaved Nepal Oak. 
Q. lanugindsa D. Don., 
Q. Banja Ham. MSS. 
? Q. oblongata D. Don. 
? Q. zrcdna Royle. 


39. annulata Sm. 2 Upper Nepal 


fig. 1805. 1921 
The ring-cupped Oak. 
Q. Phullata Ham. MSS. 
2? Q. Kamzroépii D. Don. 
Q. glatica Lodd. Cat. 
? Q. glatica Thunb. 
? Q. acumindta Hort. 


App.i. Oaks in British Gardens, not a 
able, with certainty, to any of the dbove 
Sections. * & - - - 1922 


40. Tarnert Willd. ¥ Thibet f. 1806. 1922 
Turner’s Oak. 
Q. hgbrida Hort. 
Chéne de Turner, Fr. 
Turnersche Fiche, Ger. 


41. hybrida nana * Hybrid 


fig. 1810, 1811. 1924 
The dwarf hybrid Oak. 
Q. hybrida Lodd. Cat. 
A hybrid between Q. pedunculdta and Q. 
Wer, Hort. Soc.Gard. 
Q. humilis Hort. 
Q. néna Hort. 


42, Fontanésiz Guss. * Calabria 
fiz. 1813. 1925 
Desfontaine’s Oak. 


Q. psetdo-cocctfera of Catros, &c. 


43. ? australis Zink. 2 Gibraltar 


fig. 1814. 1925 
The southern Oak. 


44, Codkii 2 Gibraltar fig. 1815. 1926 
Captain Cook’s Oak. 


45. falkenbergénsis Booth. ¥ Falkenberg 


1926 
The Falkenberg Oak. 


App. ii. European hinds of Oaks, not yet in- 
troduced. - - 1926 


.faginea Lam. Spain, fig. 1816 
2.988 Q. wvilopifolia Lam. Dict. 
Phéllodrys dlba angustifolia, &c., Dalech. 
Q. egilopifolia Pers. Spain __ 
Q. hispdnica B Lam. Tict. 
Chéne @ Feuilles d’ Egilops, Bosc. 
Q. Bréssa Bosc. Between Perigueux and Bordeaux. 
Chéne Brosse, at Nantes. 
Chéne nain, Banami. 
Q. viminalis Bosc. Jura. ‘ ’ 
Chéne Saule, Chéne Oster, Chéne de Haie, Fr. 
Q. aspera Bosc. 
Le Chéne dpre, Fr. 
Chéne Lézermien, Bosc. 
Chéne Castillan, Bosc. Spain. 
Q. lusitanica Lamb. Portugal. fig. 1817. 
Q. valentina Cav. 
Robur 4., and Rdbur 5., Clus. 
Gdlla, sive Robur majus, Ger, and Gdlla minor Ger. 
The Portuguese Gall Oak. 
Chéne du Portugal, Fr. 


— 
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Q.prdsina Pers. Portugal. fig. 1818. Q. peptides weel dens Blume. Java. fig. 1849. 
Q. glatica Bosc. he false Molucca Oak. 
Q. calycina Poir. France Q. molticca L. Molucca Isles, 


Q. expansa Poir. 

Q. rotundifolia Lam. Spain. 
The round-leaved Spanish Oak. 
Chéne a Feuilles rondes. 

Q. humilis Lam. Portugal. 
The dwarf Portuguese Oak. 
0. ed via stuperans Bauh. 
Robur 7., sive Q.pimila Clus. 
Chéne pygmee, Fr. 


App. iii. African Oaks which have not yet 
been introduced. - 1928 


@. obtécta Poir. 


App. iv. Oaks of Asia Minor and Persia not 
yet introduced. - 1928 


Q. infectoria Oliv. fig. 1819, 1820. 

Q. cariénsis Willd. 

Chéne a Galles, Fr. 

Firber Eiche, Ger. 
Q. Libani Oliv. Mount Lebanon. fig. 1826. 
Q. rigida Willd. Caramania. 

? INex aculedta, &e., Tourn. 
Q. ibérica Stev. Georgia. 
Q. castanezefolia C. A. Meyer. Mazanderan. 
Q. 


mongélica Fisch. Tartary. 


App. v. Himalayan Oaks not yet introduced. 
1933 


Q. spicata Sm. Nepal. fig. 1828. 
8: squamata Box. 
. A’rcula Ham. MSS. 
Q. obtusifdlia D. Don. Nepal 
Q. grandifdlia D. Don. Nepal. fig. 1829. 
The Magnolia-leaved Oak. 
Q. velutina Lindl. Tavoy. fig. 1830. 
Q.lamellisa Sm. Nepal. fig. 1831. 
Q. imbrictita Ham. MSS. 
Q. semicarpifolia Sm. Nepal. fig. 1832. 
Cassina Ham. MSS. 


App. vi. Oaks of Japan, Cochin- China, and 
China, which have not yet been introduced. 
1935 


concéntrica Lour. Cochin-China 
acuta Thunb. Japan. 
serrata Thunb. Japan. 
glauca Thunb. Japan. 
Kas no Ki Kempf. 
. cuspidata Thunb. Japan. 
Sui, vulgd Ssi no Ki, ant 
Fagus folio Fraéxini Kempf. 
Q.dentata Thunb. Japan. 
Koku Kempf. 
Q. chinénsis Bunge. China. 
Q. obovata Bunge. Near Pekin. 


Q. glabra Thunb. Japan. 


@ 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 


App. vii. Oaks of Java, Sumatra, and the 
Molucca Isles, not yet introduced. - 1936 


Q.sundaica Blume. Java. fig, 1833, 1834. 
The Sunda Oak. 

Q. pruindsa Blume. fig. 1836. 
The frosty Oak. 

Q. angustata Blume. Gedé. fig. 1835. 
The narrow-leaved Oak. 

Q. pallida Blume. Gedé. fig. 1837, 1838. 
The pale Oak. 

Q. élegans Blume. Bantam. fig. 18352. 
The elegant Oak. 

Q. placentaria Blume. Gedé. fig. 1840. 
The placenta-cupped Oak. 

Q. glabarima Blume. Gedé. fig. 1842. 
The smoothest-leaved Oak. 

Q. costata Blume. fig. 1841. 1843. 
The ribbed-cupped Oak. 

Q. rotundata Blume. fig. 1844. 
The round-fruited Oak. 

Q. platycdrpa Blume. Bantam. fig. 1846. 
The broad-fruited Oak. . 

Q. daphnéidea Blume. Bantam. fig. 1845. 
The Daphne-like Oak, 

Q. racemosa Hook. Sumatra. 

Q. gemelliflora Blume. Salak, &c. fig. 1847. 

he twin-flowered Oak. 

Q. indita Blume. Gedé. fig. 1848. 
The cloth-cupped Oak. 

Q. urceolaris Hook. Sumatra. 


The Molucca Oak.— 

Q. turbinata Blume. Salak. fig. 1850. 
The top-shaped-cupped Oak. 

Q. lineata Blume. Java. fig. 1851, 
The parallel-veined Oak. 


App. viii. Mexican Oaks not yet introduced. 


1941 
Q. xalapénsis Humb. et Bonp. New Spain. fig. 1852. 
Roble de Duela, Span. 
. glaucéscens Humb. et Bonp.” Mexico. fig.{1853. 
. obtiisa Humb, et Bonp. ew Spain, fig. 1854. 
- pandurata Humb. et Bonp. fig. 1855, 1856. 
New Spain. fig. 1857. 


- repanda Humb. et Bonp. 
- laurina Humb. et Bonp. New Spain. fig. 1858. 
New Spain. fig. 1860. 


- Sideréxyla Humb. et Bonp. 
- mexicana Humb. et Bonp. Mexico. fig. 1861. 
rio 
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- crassipes angustifolia Humb. et Bonp. fig. 1859. 
Q.crdssipes Humb. et Bonp. Ario. fig. 1862. 
Q. lanceolata Humb. et Bonp. New Spain. fig. 1863. 
. reticulata Humb. et Bonp. New Spain. fig. 1865. 
. chrysophylla Humb. et Bonp. fig. 1864. 
- pulchélla Humb. et Bonp. New Spain. fig. 1866. 
- spicata Humb. et Bonp. Nabajas. fig. 1867. 
- Stipularis Humb, et Bonp. Mexico. fig. 1868. 
Q. crassifolia Humb. et Bonp. New Spain. fig. 1869. 
Q. depréssa Humb. et Bonp. Mexico. fig.1871. 
Q. ambigua Mamb. et Bonp. Mexico. fig.1870. 
Q. confertifolia Humb. et Boe, New Spain. fig. 1872. 
Q tridens Humb. et Bonp. New Spain. fig.'1873. 
Q. acutifolia Willd. New Spain. fig. 1874. 
Q. ellfptica Willd. Mexico. 
Q. mucronata Willd. New Spain. 
Q. Castinea Nee. 
Q. tomentdsa Willd. New Spain. 
Q. peduncularis Nee. 
. circinata Willd. New Spain. 
- spléndens Willd. New Spain. 
. rugosa Willd.. Huifquilica and Ociula. 
- macrophylla Willd. New Spain. 
- diversifolia Willd. New Spain. 
- candicans Willd. New Spain. 
+ microphylla Willd. New Spain. 
-lobata Willd. New Spain. 
- magnoliefolia Willd. Mexico. 
. litea Willd. Mexico. 
The yellow-leaved Mexican Oak. 
Q. salicifolia Willd. Mexico. 
The Willow-leaved Mexican Oak. 


Il. FA‘GUS L.¥ & - 


THE BEEcH. 
Fagus of the Romans. 
Oxua of the Greeks. 
Castanea Tourn. 
Hétre, Fr. 
Buche, Ger. 
Beuke, Dutch. 
Bog, Dan. 
Bok, Swed. 
Buk, Russ. and Pol 
Faggio, Ital. 
Haya, Span. 
Faya, Port. 
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1715. 1949 


A. Capsule muricate, capsuliform. Ovaries included. 
Young leaves plicate. 


Natives of Europe, and of North andjSouth America. 


a. Species in Cultivation in British Gardens. 


1. sylvatica ZL. ¥ Europe - 1950 
The Wood, ov common, Beech. 

Castanea Fagus, Scop. 

Fagus Bauh, 

F. sylvéstris Michx. 

O’xya, Greek. . 

Fagus, Latin. 

Hétre commun, FY. ‘ 

Gemeine Buche, Ger. 

Rood-beuke, Dutch. 


Varieties ¥ - 
2 purptrea Ait. ¥ 
The purple Beech. 


F. s. 2. atro-ribens Du Roi. 
Hétre noir, Fr. 


3 cuprea Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
The copper-coloured Beech. 


P 


- 1950 
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P 
4 foliis variegatis Lodd. Cat. + 
5 heterophylla ¥ fig. 1875, 1876. 


The various, or cut, leaved Beech. 
F. s. lacinidta Lodd. Cat. 
F. s. asplenifilia Lodd. Cat. 
F. s. incisa Hort. 
EF. s. salicifolia Hort. 
Hétre a Feuiiles de Saule, Fy. 


6 cristata Lodd. Cat. pl. 334. 
fig. 1877. 


The crested, 07 curled-leaved, Beech. 
F. s. crispa Hort. - 
Hétre Créte de Coq, Fr. 


7 péndula Lodd. Cat. ¥ pl. 335, 
336. 


The weeping Beech. 
Hétre Parasol, Fr. 


Other British Varieties or Variations. 


8 americana * 


F. sylvésiris Michx. 
White Beech, Amer. 


2. ferruginea Ait. + N.Am. f. 1917. 1980 
The American ferruginous-wooded Beech. 
F. americana latifolia Du Roi. 
Red Beech, Amer. 
Varieties. ¥ 
2 caroliniana ¥ fig. 1915. 
F. carolintana Lodd. Cat. 
3 latifolia ¥ fig. 1916. 
F. latifolia Lee. 


b. Species not yet introduced. 


8. obliqua Mirb. Chili fig. 1919. 1982 
The oblique-leaved Beech. 


B. Cupule involucriform ; Segments narrow, laci- 
niate. Ovaries laterally inserted. Young leaves 
not plicate. 


a. Species introduced into Britain. 


4, betuloides Mirb. 2 Terra del Fuego 
fig. 1920. 1982 


The Birch-like, or evergreen, Beech. 
Betula antdrctica Forst- 


5. antaretica Forst. + Terra del Fuego 1982 


The antarctic Beech. 


b. Species not yet introduced into British Gardens. — 


6. Dombéyi Mirb. ¥ Chili fig. 1921. 1982 
Dombéy’s, or the Myrtle-leaved, Beech 


7. dubia Mirb. 2 Straits of Magellan 


fig. 1932, 1933 
The dubious Beech. 


Ill. CASTA‘NEA Tourn. ¥ 1716 


1983 

THE CHESTNUT. 

Fagus L. and others. 

Chataignier, Fr. 

Kastanie, Ger. 

Castagno, Ital. 

Castano, Span. 

Castanheiro, Port. 

Castanietre, Swed. and Dan. 

Keschton, Russ. 


1. vésca Gertn. * Asia Minor 
pl. 337, 338. 
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Varieties ¥ - 1984 
A. Botanical Varieties. 


2 asplenifolia Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
C. heterophilia Hort. 
C. laciniata Hort. 
C. salicifilia Hort. 
3 cochleata Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
4 glabra Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
C. v. foliis lucidis Hort. 
5 glatica ¥ 
C. glauca Hort. 
6 variegata ¥ 
C. v. foliis avireis Lodd. Cat. 
7 americana ¥ 
C. vésca Michx. 


B. Fruitt-bearing Varieties. (See p. 1984.) 


2. pumila Willd. ¥ % North America 


fig. 1927, 1928. 2002 
The Dwarf Chestnut, 07 Chincapin. 
Fagus pumila L. 
Castanea pumila virginiana, &c#, Pluk. 
Chataignier Chincapin, Fr. 
Zwerch Kasianie, or Castanje, Ger. 


App. i. Species of Castanea not yet intro- 


duced into European Gardens. 2003 


C. {udica Rox. Nepal. 

C. Roxbuirghii Lindl. Chittagong. 
Quércus castunicdrpa Roxb. 

C. spherocarpa Lindl. Silhet. 

C. tribuldides Lindl. Upper Nepal. 
Quercus tribuliides Sm. 

uércus Catangea Ham. MSS. 

'Quércus feror Roxb. 

C. martabadnica Wall. Martaban. fig. 1929. 

C. argéntea Blume. Java. fig. 1831. 

C. Tungirrut Blume. Bantam. fig. 1930. 
C. javanica Blume. Gedé. fig. 1932. 
var. C.j. montana Blume. 

C. montina Blume. 
C. j. fucéscens Blume. 
C. inérmis Lindl. Singapore. 
C. chinénsis Spreng. China. 


Bajador. 


IV. CA’RPINUS L. ¥ & 


THE HORNBEAM. 
Charme, Fr. 
Haynbuche, or Hainbuche, Ger. 


1. Bétulus LZ. * Britain 
pl. 338, 339. 2004 


The Birch, or common, Hornbeam. 
Cdrpinus Matth. 
O/strya Bauh. Pin. 
O/rnus Trag. 
Fagus Bauh. Hist. 
Bétulus Lob. 


Varieties ¥ - 


2 incisa Lodd. Cat. ¥ 
C. v. quercifilia Desf. 
C. v. heterophylla ort. 
3 variegata Lodd. Cat. ¥ 


1716. 2004 — 


- 2005 


2. (B.) americana Michxy. ¥ N. America 


fig. 1936. 2013 
The American Hornbeam. 
C. virginiana Michx. 


1983 . Soe = ‘. 
The eatable, sweet, or ae Chestnut. 3. (B.) orientalis Lam, ¥ % Asia Minor 


Fdgus Castanea 
Castanea sativa Mill. 
Castanea vulgaris Lam. 


fig. 1937. 2014 
The Oriental Hornbeam. 
C. duinénsis Scop. 
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App. i. Species or Varieties of Carpinus not. 
yet introduced into European Gardens. 2014 


Transylvania, 


C. (B.) Carpintzza Hort. 
fig. 1938. 


C. viminea Lindl. Nepal. 
C. faginea Lindi. 


V. O'STRYA Willd. ¥ - 


Tue Hop HornBeEam. 
Carpinus L. and others. 
Hopfenbuche, Ger. 


1. vulgaris Willd. ¥ Italy 


pl. 340, 341. fig. 1939. 2015 


The Hop Hornbeam. 
Carpinus O’strya Hort. Cliff. 
O’sirya carpinifolia Scop. 
O’strya Bauh. 
O’strya ttalica, &c., Michx. 


2. (v.) virginica Willd. * North America 


pl. 342. 1940. 2015 


The Virginian Hop Hornbeam. 
Carpinus virginiana Abb. 
Carpinus O'strya virginiana Michx. FI. 
Carpinus O'strya Michx. Syl. 
Iron Wood, Lever Wood, Amer. 
Bots dur, MWlinois. 


VI-CORYLUS 1.) ¥ s 


THE HAZEL. 
Coudrier, Fr. 
Haselnuss, Ger. 


1, Avellana LZ. & Europe fig. 1941. 2017 


The common Hazel Nut. 
Coudrier Noisetier, Fr. 
Haselstrauch, Nussbaum, Ger. 
Avellano, Nocciolo, Ital. 
Avellano, Span. 


1716. 2016 


Varieties % - - 2017 


A. Botanical Varieties. 


1 sylvéstris Ait. % fig. 1941 
C. Avellana Svensk. 
C. sylvéstris Bauh. 

2 pumilus % 
C. pimilus Lodd. Cat. 

3 heterophylla % 

The various, ov Nettle, leaved Hazel. 

C. heterophylla Lodd. Cat. 
C. laciniata Hort. 
C. urticifolia Hort. 

4 purpurea 2 
C. purpurea Lodd. Cat. 
C. atro-purpirea Hort, 


B. Varieties cultivated for their Frutt. 


5 tubulosa fig. 1942. % 
: C. tubulosa Willd. 
C. maxima Mill. 
C. sativa Bauh. 
C. s. rubra Ait. 
Red Filbert. 
Langbarinuss, or 
Ger. 
Notsetier franc a Fruit rouge, Fr. 
6 tubuldsa alba % 
C. sativa dlba Ait. 
C. A. alba Lodd. Cat. 
White Filbert. 
Weisse Langbarinuss, Ger. 
7 crispa E. of Pl. % fig. 1943. 
The frizzled Filbert. 
8 ténuis Lodd. Cat. 3% 
The thin-shelled, or Cosford, Nut. 


1716. 2015 


eXxxi 
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9 glomerata Bauh. & 
C. glomerdta Lodd. Cat. 
Cluster Nut, Hort. Soc. Cat. 
Noisetier ad Grappes, Fr. 
10 barcelonénsis Lodd. Cat. % 
C. sativa grdndis Bauh. 
C. A. grdndis Lodd. Cat. 
The Cob Nut. 
The Barcelona Nut. 
art large Nut, &c., Hort.Soc. 


at. 
11 Lambérti. & 
C. Lambérti Lodd. Cat. 
The Spanish Nut. 
Large Bond Nut, Lambert’s Nut; 
Lambert's large Nut, Toker Nut, 
&c., Hort. Soc. Cat. 


Other Varieties. 

The great Cob Nut, Hort. Soc. Cat. 

The Downton large square Nut, 
Hort. Soc. Cat. 

The Northampton Nut, 
Soc. Cat. 

The Northamptonshire Prolific, 
Hort. Soc. Cat. 


2. Colurna L. € Turkey 


pl. 343, 344. fig. 1948, 2029 


The Constantinople Hazel, 
C. byzantina Herm. 
Avellina peregrina himilis Bauh. 
A. pumila byzantina Clas. 
C. arborea Hort. 
Le Noisettier de Brxance, Fr. 
Byxantinische Haselnuss, Ger. 


Varieties 4 
2 intermédia * 
C. intermédia Lodd. Cat. 
3 arboréscens Fisch. ¥ 


Fort. 


- 2029 


3. rostrata Ait. % North America 2030 
The beaked, American, ov Cuckold, Hazel. 
C sylvéstris, &c., Gron. 
C. cornita Hort. 


4, americana Michr. & N. America 2030 


The American Hazel. 
C. americana humilis Wang. 
Dwarf Cuckold Nut, wild Filbert, Amer. 


App. i. Species of Cérylus not yet introduced. 


2031 

C. férox Wall. Nepal. fig. 2250. 
Garryacese. - 2031 
[. GA’RRYA Doug. #_ - - 2631 


THE GARRYA. 


Lambertnuss, | 1. eliiptica Doug. # North Carolina 


fig. 1951. 2032 
The elliptic-leaved Garrya. 


Platandcea. * & = 
I. PLA’TANUS L. ¥ &% 


THE PLANE TREE. 
Platane, Fr. 
Piatanus, Ger. 


p 2 


2032 
- 2033 
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1. orientalis Z. * Levant 


pl. 345, 346. fig. 1954, 1955. 2033 
The Oriental Plane. 
P. orientalis vérus Park. 
Platane de l Orient, Fr. 
Morgenlandischer Platanus, Ger. 
Doolb, Arabic. 
Chinar, Persian. 


Varieties ¥ - - 2034 


2 acerifolia Ait. ¥ pl. 347, 348. 
The Maple-leaved Plane Tree. 
P. o. Acéris folio Tourn. 
P. acertfolia Willd. 
P. intermédia Hort. 
3 hispanica ¥ 
The Spanish Maple. 
P. hispdnica Lodd. Cat. 
P. macrophilla Cree. 
4 cuneata ¥ pl. 349. 
P. o. undulata Ait. 
P. cuneata Willd. 
Other Varieties. 


2. occidentalis L. * & North America 


pl. 350. fig. 1959. 2043 
The Western Plane. 
P. occidentalis seu virginiénsis Park. 
Button-wood, Water Beech, Sycamore, 

Cotton Tree, Amer. 
Platane de Virginie, Fr. 


Variety ¥ - 


2 tortudsa 
Platane tortillard, Fr. 


- 2043 


Balsamdcee. * . 


I, LIQUIDA’MBAR L. *¥ 


THE LIQUIDAMBAR. 
Altingia Noronha. 
Liquidambar, Fr. 
Ambarbaum, Ger. 


1. Styraciflua L. * North America 


pl. 351, 352. fig. 1961. 2049 
The Sweet Gum Liquidambar. 
Liquidambar arbor Pluk. 
Styrax A’ceris folio Ray. 
Liquidambar résineux, Copalme de I’ A- 
mérique, Liquidambar Copal, Fr. 
Fliesender Ambarbaum, Ger. 


2. imbérbe Willd. * Levant f.1963. 2053 
The beardless, 07 Oriental, Liquidambar. 
L. orientdlis Mill. 
? Platanus orientalis Pocock. 
L. imbérbis Sm. 


App. i. Species of Liquidambar not yet in- 


troduced. - - 2054 
L, Altingia Blume. Java. fig. 1965. 
Alting’s Liquidambar. 
Altingia excelsa Noronha. 
Lignum papuinum Rumph. 
Myrica 
yricacea, & 2055 
I. MYRI'CA L.2% @ . - 2055 


Tue CANDLEBERRY MyRTLeE. 
Galé, Fr. 
Wachs Strauss, Ger. 


CONTENTS. 
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1. Gale L. & Europe f.1996, 1967. 2056 
The Sweet Gale, Sweet Willow, Candieberry 
Myrile, or Dutch Myrtle. 
Gale Ray. 
Eledgnus Card. 
Mgrtus brabdntica, Ger. 
Rhus myrtifolia bélgica Bauh. 
Rhis sylvéstris Gltera Dalech. 
Rhus sylvéstris Park. 
Myrica paléstris Lam. 
Galé, Pimento Royal, Fr. 
Gemeine Wachs Strauch, Ger. 


2. cerifera L. % North America 2057 
The common Wax-bearing, or American, Can- 
dleberry Myrtle. 
M. cerifera angustifolia Ait. 
Myrtus brabantica, &c. Pluk. 
Cérier de la Louisiane, Fr. 
Varieties % % - - 2057 
2 latifolia Ait. % fig. 1668. 
The broad-leaved American Candle- 
berry Myrtle. 
M. c. média Michx. 
M. curolinénsis Willd. 
M. pennsyludnica Lam. 
M. c. sempervirens Hort. 
Mgrtus brabdntica Cat. 
Cérier de Pennsylvanie, Fr. 
Carolinischer Wachstrauch, Ger. 
3 pumila Micha. # 


App. i. Half-hardy Species of Myrica cul- 
tivated in British Gardens. - 2058 


M. Fiya Ait. Madeira. fig. 1969. 
The Azores Candleberry Myrtle. 
M. serrata Lam. C. G. H. 
M. ethidpica L. 
M. conffera Burm. 
M. quercifdlia L. C. G.H. 
Laitrus africuna, &e., Com. 
M. q. hirsuta Mill. 
M. cordifolia L. C. G. H. 
Alaterntides Vlicis folio, &c., Walt. 4 
M. foliis subcordatis, &c., Burm. 
[Gale capénsis, &c., Petiv. 
Coriotrazematodéndros Vlicis aculedte folio Pluk. 
M. capénsis Lodd. Cat. 


App. ii. Half-hardy Species of Myrica not 


yet introduced. - 2059 
M. spathulata. Madagascar. fig. 1970. 
Ii. COMPTO'NJA Banks. # = - 2059 


THE CoMPTONIA. 
Liquidimbar L. Sp. 
Myrica L. Hort. Cliff, 
Gale Petiv. 
Comptone, Fr. 
Comptonie, Ger. 


1. asplenifolia Banks, % North America 
fig. 1971. 2059 


The Asplenium-leaved Comptonia. 
Liquidambar asplenifilium L. Sp. 
Liquidambar Sg A a L. Syst. 
Myrica L. Hort. Cliff. 

Gale maridna Pet. 
Myrtus brabantice affinis Pluk. 
The sweet Fern Bush, Amer. 


Casuariicee. 


Casuarina equisetifolia East Indies 
fig. 1972. 2060 


2060 


C. littsrea Rumph. 

Swamp Oak, Austral. 

Filao da Feuilles de Préle, Fr. 
C. nodifldra Forst. New Caledonia. 
C. dfstyla Vent. New Holland, 
C. stricta Ait. New Holland. 
C. toruldsa Ait. Holland. 

The Cork-barked Casuarina. 


a 
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Page Ny Page 
Il. SALISBU‘R/JA Sm. ¥ 2065. 2094 
\ oe THE SALISBURIA.® 
Gnetacese. # & - 2062 Ginkgo Kempf, L., and others. 
TAR PHEDRA La & -  . 2062 1. adiantifolia Sm. * Japan 


THE EPHEDRA. 


— 
. 


distachya LZ. # Spain 


fig. 1973, 1974. 2063 

The two-spiked Ephedra. 

Great shrubby Horsetail, or Sea Grape. 

E’phedra vulgaris Rich. 

Polygonum marinum Tabern. 

Polygonum qudrtum Plinii Clus. 

Polggonum lamifolium, &c., Bauk. 

E. maritima major Tourn. 

Tragos Cam. 

Raisin de Mer, Ephédre multifiore, Fr. 

Zweyahriger Ross Schwanz, Ger. 


ee 


monostachya LZ. * Siberia 


fig. 1975, 1976. 2063 
The one-spiked Ephedra, or Smail shrubby 
Horsetail. 
E. petiolis se\pe pluribus, &c., Gmel. 
E. minima, &c., Amm. 
E. polygonotdes Pall. 
Ephedre mineure, Ephédre de Sibérie, Fr. 


altissima Desf. # Barbary 


fig. 1977, 1978, 1979. 2064 
The loftiest Ephedra. 
E. sive Andbasis Béllonii, &c., Tourn. 
Polijgonnm marttimum scandens Bauh- 


a 


4. fragilis Desf. % Spain - 
The Eagle Ephedra. 
- crética Tourn. 
Equisétum montinum créticum Alp. | 


- 2065 


5. americana Willd. # Quito f. 1980. 2065 
The American Ephedra. 


Tardcee. * & *#*% 2065 


EE TAXUS L. 2 #2 2 


Tue YEw. 


baccata LZ. 2 Eur. pl. 353, 354. 2066 
The berried, or common, Yew. 
Td«us No. 1663. Hall. Hist. 
Ifenbaum, Ihenbaum, or Eihenbaum, Ger. 
Tazo, Ital. 
Texo, Span. 


Varieties f %w - - 2066 
2 fastigiata # pl. 355. fig. 1981, 
1982. 
T. fastigiata Lindl. 
T. hibérnica, Hook. 
The upright, or Florence Court, 
Yew ; the Irish Yew. 


3 procimbens # % 
T. proctmbens Lodd. Cat. 
4 erécta # 
The upright Yew. 
T. b. fastigiata. 2 
5 foliis variegatis Lodd. Cat. #% 
6 frictu liteo # 
Other Varieties. 


2. (b.) canadénsis Willd. # N.Amer, 2093 


The Canada, or North American, Yew. 
T. 5. minor Michx. 


2065, 2066 


— 
. 


pl. 356, 357. fig. 1992, 1993. 2094. 
ee Maiden-hair-leaved Salisburia, or Ginkgo 
ee. 
Ginkgo, Gin-an, Itsjo, Kempf. 
Ginkgo biloba L. 
Noyer du Japon, Arbre aux quarante 
E’ cus. 


App. i. Half-hardy Genera belonging to the 
Order Taxdcee. =: 2100 


Podocarpus L’Herit. 


P . macrophyllus Swt. Japan. 


The long-leaved Japan Yew. 

Tdaus macrophylla Thunb. 
latifdlius Wall. Pundna. fig. 1995. 
spinuldsus Spreng. Port Jackson 

P. excélsus Lodd. Cat. 


rr 


Tédgus spinuldsa Smith. 
nicifer Pers. Japan. 
dxus nuctfera Keempf. 
elongatus L’Hérit. C. G. i. fig. 1997. 
dzus elongatus Ait. 
chilinus Rich. Chili. fig. 1996. 
coriaceus Rich. Island of Montserrat. fig. 1998. 
taxifolius Kunth. Peru. fig. 1999, 2000. 
P. montanus Lodd. Cat. 
Tdaus montana Willd. 
excélsus Lodd. 
neriifolius Lodd. 
Taxus japénica Lodd. 
Dacrydium Solander. 
D. cupréssinum Sol. New Zealand. fig.2001. 
Thalamia cupréssina Spreng. 
D. taxifolium Sol. 
D. excélsum Don. New Zealand. 
The Kahikatea, or Svamp Pine. 
D.? plumésum D. Don. New Zealand. 
The Kawaka of the New Zealanders. 
D. elatum Wall. Pulo-Penang. 
Juntperus elita Roxb. 
Phyllécladis Rich. 
Podocdrpus sp. Labill. 
P.rhomboidalis Rich. Cape Van Diemen. fig. 2002, 2003. 
Podocdrpus asplenifolius Labill. 
P. trichomané}des R. Br. New Zealand. 
The Tanakaa of the New Zealanders. 


rod 


oe 


Conifere, or Pindcee. 2108 


Sect. L. Asie’ tina Richard. 2104. 2106 


1. PINUS?) Ge 2 i BS ol ae 
2104. 2152 


THE PINE. 
Le Pin, Fr. 
Fichte, Pynbaum, or Kiefer, Ger. 
Pynboom, Dutch. 
Pino, Ital. and Span. 
Pinu, Anglo-Saxon. 
Pinnua, Welsh. 
Peigne, Erse. 


Blne. — Leaves generally 2 in a 
Sheath. 


§ i. Sylvéstres. 2 & 


A. Cones having the Scales without Prickles. 


Sect. i. 


1. sylvéstris L. 2 Europe 
fig. 2043, 2044, 2045. 2153 
The wood, 07 Scotch, Pine, or Scotch Fir. 
P. folits binis, &c., Hall. 
P. riba Mill. Dict. 
P. sylvéstris communis Ait, 
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Page | Page 
P. No. 29. Gmei. a P. uncindta Dec., Lodd. Cat. 
Pin Sauvage, Pin d@’ Ecosse, Fr. | Pin Mugho, Torchepin, Pin suffis, 
Gemeine Fohre, gemeine Fichte, Kiefer, | Pin crin, Pin du Briangonnais, 
Taune, and 55 other names given im Pin de Montagne, Fr. | 
Hayne’s Abbildung, Ger. Bergfichte, Ger. 
Pynboom, Dutch. 5 M. nana & ® fig. 2062. 
son Ps oh as cae The Knee Pine of the Styrian Alps. 
y é€. “9 > e . . 
Fyrre, Dan. and ge Other Varieties. 
orn pea ae aaah 3. Banksiana Lamb. 2 North America 
Varieties £ ~ - 2153 fig. 2064, 2065, 2066, 2067. 2191 
a. Timber Trees. 2154 Banks’s, or the Labrador, Pine. 
ee P. sylvéstris divaricdta Ait. 
1 vulgaris # fig. 2046. P. rupéstris Michx. 
The common wild Pine. P. hudsénica Lam. 


Scrub Pine, Grey Pine, Hudson’s Bay 


izontalis 
2 horizont 2 Pine, Ypres, Canada. 


P. horizontalis Don of Forfar. 


P. s. var. montana Sang. 
2 P eeu Mill. Dick. Ps N. Du | B. Cones large, having the Scales furnished with 


Ham. Prickles. 
The Speyside Pine, Hort. Soc. N . 2 
The Hichiand Pine, Grigor. 4. inops Ait. 2 North America 
The horixontal-branched wild fig. 2068, 2069, 2070, 2071. 2192 
Pine, Laws. a The Jersey, or poor, Pine. 
The red-wooded Scotch Pine, Sang. P. virginiina Du Roi., Mill. Dict.,Wangh. 
3 uncinata Don of Forfar # Beit. 
fig. 2047. Pin chétif, Fr. 
See A comet otae, Hort. Soc, | 0» Mitis Micka. 2 North America 
Gard. | f. 2072, 2073, 2074, 2075, 2076. 2195 
4 haguenénsis 2 The soft-leaved, or yellow, Pine. 
Pin de Haguenau, Fr. P. varidbilis Pursh; H. B., 23592. 


? P. echinata Mill. Dict. 
New York Pine, Spruce Pine, Short-leaved 
Pine, Amer. 


5 rigénsis 

Pin de Riga Desf. 

Pin de Russie, Pin de Miture, Fr. 
Other Timber Tree Varieties. 6. pingens Miche. 2 North Carolina 


b. Varieties curious or ornamental. 2158 fig. 2077, 2078, 2079, 2080. 2197 


; The prickly-coned, 07 Table Mountain, Pine. 
6 genevénsis £ oe 


The Geneva wild Pine. ii. Laricidnes. # 
7 monophylla Hodgins. 2 th, 5 . 
@ ppartnsa’ ® 7. Laricio Poir. £ Corsica 
se ck scariosa Lodd. Cat. fig. 2081, <082, 2083, 2084. 2200 
9 intermedia # The Corsican, or Larch, Pine. 
10 altaica Dedebour ¢ P. sylvéstris « maritima Ait. Hort. Kew., 
x ed. I. 
11 tortuosa Don of Forfar 2 P. maritima Ait. Hort. Kew., ed. 2. 
Other Varieties, of curious or bo- Varieties 2 ” - 2201 
tanical interest. 1 corsicana ? 
poe Laricio de UV'Ile de Corse, Dela- 
= (s.) pumilio Henke. %& 2 Europe marre. 
fig. 2057, 2058, 2063. 2186 2 subviridis N. Du Ham. 
The dwarf, 07 Mountain, Pine. 3 caramanica £ 
P. syluéstris montina y Ait. Hort. Kew. P. caramdnica Bose. 
ie S. humilis y Neal. P. caramaniénsis Bon Jard. - 
i conis eréctis Tourn., &c. ? P. romana, Lon. Hort. Soc.Gard. 
iP: humilis, &c. Tourn. Kis : Laricio de Caramanie, ou de 
P. suedéticus seu carpdticus Ungarisch l’ Asie Mineure, Delamarre. 
Mag. 4 calabrica ? 


Pinaster conis eréctis Bauh. 

P. tatiérica Mill. in Herb. Banks. 
P. p. montanus Park. 

P. quartus austriacus Clus. 


Laricio de Mont Sila en Calabre, 
Delamarre. 


§ austriaca * 


Pin nain, Fr. Laricio @ Autriche, ou de la Hon- 
Krumholz, Ger. grie, Delamarre. 
5 ai tly a i 6 pyrenaica # 
: Varieties e+ 2186 P. hispdnica Cook. 
2 rubreeflora & £ ? P. pyrendica Lap. 
3 Fischer? Booth. % ? 7 tatrica Lodd. 
4 Miighus % fig. 2059, 2060, Other Varieties, 
2061. - - 2187 A * x 
The Mugho wild Pine. 8. (L.) austriaca Hoss. 2 Austria 
“y 8. Miteue Mar. Camer. fig. 2005. 2205 
- montuna Baum. ; Ses, 
P. Magho Jacq. Poitr., and N. Du ane kite eek 
Ham. P. nigréscens Hort. 


Nery fae 
P. echinata Hort, Schwartz Fohre, Ger. 
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9. (L.) Pallasiana Lamb. £ Siberia’ | 13. Pinea L. % South of Europe 


fig. 2086, 2087, 2088, 2089. 2206 
Pallas’s, 07 the Tartarian, Pine. 

P. tauvrica Hort. 

P. tatérica, in the Hammersmith Nursery 
in 1797. 

P. maritima Pail. 

P. Pinea Habl. Taur. 

P. halepénsis Bieb.i(exclusive of the Syno- 
nymes, except those of Pall. and Habl.). 

P. Laricto Bieb. ( Ditto.) 

Txaam, in the Tartar language. 


10. (L.) pyrenaica Lap. 2 S. of Spain 
fig. 2090, 2091, 2092, 2093. 2209 


The Pyrenean Pine. 

P. hispdnica Cook’s Sketches in Spain. 

Pindster hispdnica Roxas di SanClemente. 

P. penicéllus Lap. Hist. des Plantes des 
Pyrénées. 

P. halepénsis: mdjor Annales d’Hort. de 
Paris. 

Pin Naxaron, Pin pinceau, Fr. 


1]. resindsa Ait. 2 Upper Canada 
fig. 2091, 2095, 2096, 2097. 2210 


The resinous, or ved, Pine. 
P. canadénsis bifolia conis médiis ovdtis 
Du Ham. 
P. rubra Michx. 
Norway Pine, in Canada. 
Yellow Pine, in Nova Scotia. 
Le Pin rouge de Canada, Fr. 


App. i. Doubtful Species, apparently belong- 
ing to § ii. Lariciones. - 2213 


P.canadénsis bifdlia, fol. brevidribus et tenuidribus, Du Ham. 


fig. 2098, 2099. 2213 
Le Petit Pin rouge de Canada, Fr. 


§ iii. Pindstri. 
12. Pindster Ait. 2 South of Europe 
fig. 2100, 2101. 2105. 2213 


The Pinaster, or Cluster, Pine. 
P. sylvéstris y Lin. Syst. 
P. maritima dltera Du Ham., Du Roi. 
P. maritima N. Du Ham. 
P. sgrtica Thore Prom. sur les Cotes de 


Gascogne. 
Pin de Bordeaux, Pin des Landes, Fr. 
Varieties - - - 2214 


2 escarénus £ Nice. 
P. escaréna Risso. 

3 Lemonidnus £ fig. 2102, 2103. 
P. Lemoniana Benth. 

4 minor ? France f. 2104. 

- P. maritima minor N. Du Ham. 
Pin Pinsot, Pin de Mans, Pin a 
Trochet, Fr. 


5 foliis variegatis # 

6 maritimus @ 

7 chinénsis ? 

8 nepalénsis ® 

9 novus hollandicus # 
P. Nove Hollindia Lodd. Cat., 
Boia zealindica, in the Kew 

Arboretum. 


10 st. helénicus # 
11 Massonidnus # 
P. Massoniana Lamb. 
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fig. 2106, 2107, 2108, 2109, 2224. 
The Stone Pine. 
P. sativa Bauh., Blackw., Du Ham. 
P. doméstica Matth. 
Pin Pignon, Pin bon, Pin cultivé, Pin 
Pinier, Fr. 
Geneissbere Fichie, Ger. 


Varieties 2 - - 2995 
? 2 fragilis N. Du Ham. ? 
3 crética Hort. £ 
4 americana Hort. ? 


§ iv. Halepénses. # 


14, halepénsis Ait. 2 Syria 


fig. 2110, 2111, 2112, 2113. 2231 
The Aleppo Pine. 
P. hierosolymitana Du Ham. 
P. maritima prima Mathiolus. 
Pin de Jérusaléme, Fr. 


Varielies 3 
2 minor # 
3 maritima ? 
P. maritima Lamb. 
4 genuénsis ? 
P. genuénsis Cook. 


L5.obritia, Fens -2 24... 


fig. 2114, 2115, 2116. 
The Calabrian Pine. 
P. conglomerdta Grefer Pl. Exsicc. 


- 2231 


2234 


App. i. Species of Pine having 2 Leaves 
in a Sheath, which we cannot with certainty 
refer to any of the preceding Sections. 


P. Massonidna Lamb., N. DuHam., Willd., Laws., China 2236 
? P. nepalénsis Cels. 


P. sp. from Nepal. fig. 2117. 
Sect. ii. Terndte. — Leaves 3 in a 
Sheath. = - 2236 


A. Cones hardly so long as the Leaves ; the Scales 
with Prickles. 


§ v. Tede. % 


16. Teda ZL. 2 North America 
f.2118, 2119, 2120, 2121, 2122. 2237 


The Frankincense, 07 Loblolly, Pine. 
P. folits térnis Gron. Virg. 
P. virginiana tenutfolia tripilis Pluk. 
White Pine, at Petersburg and Richmond, 
in Virginia ; Oldfield Pine, Amer. 
Pin de V Encens, Fr. 


Variety £ = 


2 alopecurOidea Ait. ¢ 
The Fox-tail Frankincense Pine. 


17. rigida Mill. 2 North America 


fig. 2123, 2124, 2125, 2126. 2239 
The rigid, 0 Pitch, Pine. 

P. Te‘da rigida B Ait. Hort. Kew., &c. 

P. canadénsts trifolia Du Ham. 

? P. Te‘da & Poir. 

? Three-leaved Virginian Pine, Sap Pine, 

Black Pine. 
Pin hérissé, Pin rude, Fr. 


- 2237 
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Variety 2 . - 2239 § x. Canariénsis. 2 
P. Tx‘da var. 2 alopecuroidea | 95 canariénsis C. Smith. 2 Canaries 


Ait. is by Mr. Lambert 
considered as a var. of P. 
rigida. 


18. (r.) serdtina Michr. 2 N. America 


fig. 2127, 2128, 2129, 2130. 2242 
The late, ov Pond, Pine. 
? Te‘da alopecurdidea Ait. 


P. varidbilis Lamb. fig. 2131. - 2243 


§ vi. Ponderosa, 2 oy | 


19. ponderdsa Doug. 2 North America 
fig. 2132, 2133, 2134, 2135, 2136, 
2187. showing Arceuthobium Oxy- 

-cedri Bieb., Viscum Ox¥cedri Dee., 
attached - . - 2243 
The heayy-wooded Pine. 


B. Cones having the Scales hooked. 


§ vil. Sabiniane. 


20. Sabiniana Doug. 2 North America 
f, 2138, 2139, 2140, 2142, 2143. 2246 


Sabine’s, 07 the great prickly-coned, Pine. 


21. Coilteri D. Don. 2 Santa Lucia 
fig. 2141, 2145, 2146, 2147. 2250 


Coulter’s, or the great hooked, Pine. 
P. Sabiniana var. Hort. 
P. macrocdrpa Lindl. MS. 


22. longifolia Roxb. $US Nepal 
fie. 2149, 2150, 2151, 2152. 2252 


The long-leaved Jndan Pine. 


§ viii. Gerardiana. ? WI 


23. Gerardiana Wall. 2tJ East Indies 
fig. 2153, 2154, 2155. 2254 


Gerard’s, or the short-leaved Nepal, Pine. 
P. Nedsa Govan. 
Eatable-seeded Pine of the East Indies. 
? Chilghdzxa Elphinstone. 


C. Cones long, slightly tubercled. 
§ ix. Australis. 2 


24. australis Miche. 2 United States 
f,2156, 2157, 2158, 2159, 2160. 2255 


The southern Pine. 

P. palustris Willd., Mill., Ait., Ph., Lamb. 

P. americana palistris, &c., Hort. 

P. serdtina Hort. 

Long-leaved Pine, 
Pine, Amer. 

Broom Pine, Southern States. 

Southern Pine and Red Pine, Northern 
States. 

Yellow Pine, Pitch Pine, Middle States. 

Georgia Pitch Pine of the Timber Mer- 
chants in England and the West Indies. 


Variety - - 2255 
2 excélsa 2? North America. 
P. palistris cxcélsa Booth. 


Yellow Pine, Pitch 


f. 2162, 2163, 2164, 2165, 2166. 2261 
The Canary Pine. 
? P. adwnca Bose. 
26. sinénsis Lamb. 2t4u China 
fig. 2167, 2168, 2169. 2264 
The Chinese Pine. 
27. insignis Doug. 2 California 
fig. 2170, 2171, 2172. 2265 
The remarkable Pine. 
28. Teocote Schiede et Deppe 24 Mount 
Orizaba - fig. 2173, 2174. 2266 


The Teocote, 07 twisted-leaved, Pine. 


29. patula Schiede et Deppe MSS. 2 


Mexico - fig. 2175, 2176. 2267 
The spreading-eaved Pine. 


§ xi. Llaveana. 2 


30. Llavedna Otto. £ Mexico 
fig. 2177, 2178, 2179, 2180. 2267 


La Llave’s Pine. 


App. i. Species of 3-leaved Pines which 
cannot with certainty be referred to any of 
the preceding Sections, but of which there 
are living Plants in England. - 2268 


831. californiana Lots. 2 —! California 


2268 
The Californian Pine. 
P. montereyénsis Godefroy. 
P. adunca Bosc. 
P. montheragénsis Hort. Soc. Gard. 
Pin de Monterey Bon Jard. 
Fraser? Lodd. Cat. - ~ - 2269 
timoriénsis Hort. Timor - - 2269 


App. ii. Pines supposed to have 3 Leaves, 
but of which the Cones only have been seen 
in Britain. The Cones are hooked or tu- 
bercled, - - - - 2269 


32. muricata D. Don. 2 —1 California 


fig. 2180, 2269 


The smaller prickly-coned Pine. 
Obispo, Span. 


33. tuberculata D. Don. 2 —! California 


fig. 2181. 2270 
The tuberculated Pine. 


34. radiata D. Don. 2—4 California 


fig. 2182. 2270 
The radiated-scaled Pine. 


Sect. ili. Quine. — Leaves 5 ina Sheath. 


§ xii. Occidentdles. 2) % WI 
35. occidentalis Swartz. 2 — West Indies 


fig. 2183. 2271 
The West-Indian Pine. 


P. foliis quinis, &c., Plum. Cat., &c. 
rixw americana Tourn. 
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36. Montezime Lamb. #t_J Mexico 
fig. 2184, 2185. 2272 


Montezuma’s, or the rough-branched Mewican, Pine, 
P. occidenta&lis Kunth, Deppe in Schl. Lin. 


§ xiil. Letophylla. 2 J 


37. leiophylla Schiede et Deppe MSS. 
2uJ Mexico f. 2186, 2187, 2189. 
2273 


The smooth-leaved Pine. 
§ xiv. Cémbra. £ 


38. Cémbra L. 2 Switzerland 
£2188, 2189, 2190, 2191, 2192. 2274 


The Cembran Pine. 
P. folits quinis, &c., Gmel., &c. 
P. sativa Amm. Ruth. 
P. sylvéstris, & Bauh. 
P. sylvéstris Cembro Cam. Epit. 
Larix sempervirens, &c., Breyn. 
Pindster Aleio, &c., Bell. Conif. 
Te‘da arbor, Cémbro Italdrum, Dale. 
Aphernousli Pine, Five-leaved Pine, the 
Siberian Stone Pine, the Swiss Stone 
Pine. 
Aroles, in Savoy. 
Alvies, in Switzerland. 
Cembra, in Dauphiné. 
Ceinbrot, Eouve, Tinier, Fr. 
Ziirbelkiefer, Ger. 
Kedr, Russ. (See Pall. Fl. Ross.) 


Varieties ? - =wG2i5 
1 sibirica # 
The Siberian Stone Pine, ov Siberian 
Cedar. 
P. Cémbra Lodd. Cat. 
Kedr, Pall. 
2 pygmea'a f 
P. C. pumila Pall. Ross. 
Slanez, Russ. 
3 helvética Lodd. Cat. % 


The Swiss Cembran, ov Stone, Pine. 


§ xv. Strobi. # 


39. Strobus L. 2 North America 


fig. 2193, 2194, 2195, 2196. 2280 
The Strobus, 07 Weymouth, Pine. 

P. folits quinis, &c., Gron. 

P. canadénsis quinquefolia Du Ham. 

P. virginiana Pluk. 

Ldriz canadénsis Tourn. 

New England Pine, White Pine, Pumpkin 

Pine, Apple Pine, Sapling Pine, Amer. 
Pin du Lord, Pin du Lord Weymouth, Fr. 


Varieties & = - 2280 
2 alba Hort. @ 
3 brevifolia Hort. 2 


4 compréssa Booth. 
Floetbeck Weymouth Pine. 
P, S. nova Lodd. Cat., ed. 1836. 


40. P. (S.) excélsa Wallich 2 Nepal 


fig. 2197, 2198, 2199. 2285 
The lofty, or Bhotan, Pine. 
P. Dicksénii Hort. 
Chilla, or Chylia, Himalayas. 
Kuel, Sirmone and Gurhwal. 
Lemshing, Bhotea. 
Raesula, or King of the Firs, Hindostan. 
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41. (S.) Lambertidna Dougl.  N. Amer. 
fig. 2203. 2207. 2288 


The gigantic, or Lambert’s Pine. 


42. (S.) monticola Dougl. 2 Columbia 
fig. 2208, 2209. 2291 


The Mountain, or short-leaved Weymouth, Pine. 


App. i. Species of Pine which are not yet in- 
troduced, and of which little is known. 2292 


P. contérta Dougl. N. W. Amer. figs. 2210, 2211. 
The twisted-branched Pine. 
P. squamosa Bosc. Lower Alps. 
? P. sylvéstris var. 


P. turbinata Bosc. N. Amer. 


II. 4‘BIES D. Don. 2 ## 2105. 2293 


THE SPRUCE Fir. 
Pinus of L. and others, in part. 
Picea Lk. 
Picea of the ancients. 
Sapin épicea, Fr. 
Fichtenbaum, Ger. 
Abiete, Ital. 
Abieto, Span. 


Leaves tetragonal, awl-shaped, scattered 
in insertion. D. Don. 


§ i. 


1. excélsa Dec. 2 Norway f. 2212. 2293 
The lofty, ox Norway, Spruce Fir. 

A. comminis Hort. 

A. Picea Mill., Michx. 

A. foliis solitartis, &c., Hort. Cliff., &c., 
Hall. 

P. A‘dzes L. Sp. Pl, &e. 

P. Picea Du Roi. 

P. excélsa Lam. 

Common Spruce, Prussian Fir. 

Faux Sapin, E'picea, Sapin-Pesse, Serente, 
Sapin gentil, Pinesse, Fr. 

Lafie, in the Vosges. 

Gemeine rothe Tanne, Ger. 


Varieties ? *#w - 


1 communis £ 
‘The common Spruce, or White Fir of 
Norway. 
2 nigra f fig. 2213. 
The black-leaved Spruce, or Red Fir 
of Norway. 
3 carpatica ? 
The Carpathian Spruce Fir. 
A. carpdtica Hort., and Hort. Brit. 
4 péndula ¢ 
The pendulous-branched, or weeping, 
Norway Spruce Fir. 
A. comminis péndula Booth. 
Pinus Abies péndula Lodd. Cat. 
5 foliis variegatis 2 
Blotched-leaved Spruce Fir. 
ys Abies folits variegatis Lodd. 
at. 
6 Clanbrasiliana *% 
Lord Clanbrasil’s Spruce Fir. 
P. Clanbrasiliana Lodd. Cat. 
7 Clanbrasilidna stricta a 
Upright-growing Lord Clanbrasil’s 
Spruce Fir, 
8 pygmea‘a w 
The pygmy Spruce Fir. 
A. nana Lond. Hort. Soc. Gard. 
A. élegans Sm. of Ayr. 
9 tenuifolia # 
The slender-leaved Spruce Fir. 
A, tenutfolia Sm. of Ayr. 


q 
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10 gigantéa & 
The gigantic Spruce Fir. 
A. gigantéa Sm, of Ayr. 
11 monstrosa # 
The monstrous Spruce Fir. 
A. monstrésa Hort. 
Other Varieties. - - 2295 


2, alba Michr. 2 N. Amer. f. 2224. 2310 
The white Spruce Fir. 
Pinus diba Ait., W., Lamb. 
Pinus ldxa Ehrh. 
Pinus canadénsis Du Roi. 
A’bies Picea foliis, &c., Hort. Angl., Duh. 
A. curvifolia Hort. 
Single Spruce, Amer. 
E’pinette blanche, Fr. 
Sapinette blanche, Fr. 


Variety 2 e = 
2 nana Dickson % 
Other Varieties. 


2311 


3. nigra Ait. 2 | North America 


fig. 2225, 2226, 2927. 2311 
The black Spruce Fir. ; 
Pinus nigra Ait., W., Lamb., Du Roi. 
Pinus mariana Ehr. 
A‘bies mariana Wangh. 
Double Spruce. 


4. (n.) rubra Poir. » Nova Scotia 


fig. 2228. 2316 
The red Spruce Fir, 07 Newfoundland red Pine. 
Pinus americana riubra Wangh. 
Pinus rubra Lamb. 


Variety £ - 
2 certlea ? 
A. cerilea Booth. 


5. Smithidna Wall. 2 Himalayas 
fic. 2229. 2317 


Smith’s, or the Himalayan, Spruce Fir. 
Pinus Smithiana Wall., Lamb. 
Pinus Khuitrow Royle. 
A. Morinda Hort. 
Raga, or Raggoe, in the Parbutee language. 


Varieties - - 2317 
6. (?e.) orientalis ? Trebisonde - 2318 


The Oriental Spruce Fir. 
Pinus orientalis Lamb., L., Vitman. 


§ ii. Leaves flat, generally glaucous beneath, 
imperfectly 2-rowed. 


7. Douglas Lindl. 2 North America 
fig. 2230. 2319 


Douglas’s, ov the trident-bracted, Spruce Fir. 
Pinus tazifolia Lamb., Pursh. 
A. california Hort. . 
Pinus Douglasii Sabine MSS., Lamb. Pin., 
iii. 90. 
The Nootka Fir, Sm. in Rees’s Cyc. 


Varieties 2 - *- 2319 
2 taxifolia ? 
The Yew-leaved trident-bracted 
Spruce Fir. 


8. Menziésii Dougl. 2 California 
fig. 2232. 2321 


Menzies’s, ov the warted-branched, Spruce Fir. 
Pinus Menziésii Lamb. 


CONTENTS. 
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9. canadénsis Z. 2 N. America- 2322 


The Canada Pine, or Hemlock Spruce Fir. 
Pinus canadénsis L. 
ges americeéna Du Roi, Ait., Lamb., 
m. 
Pinus-A’bies americana Marsh. 
Perusse, by the French in Canada. 
Sapin du Canada, Fr. 
Schierlings Fichte, Ger. 


10. dumosa Lamb. # Nepal 


fig. 2233, 2934. 
The bushy alpine Spruce Fir. 
Pinus dumésa Lamb. 
A. Brunoniana Lindl. in Penny Cyc. 
Pinus dectdua Wall. MSS. : 
Pinus Brunoniana Wall. Pl. As. Rar. 


2325 


11. cephalénica® Cephalonia 


fig. 2235, 2236. 2325 
The Cephalonian SiZver Spruce Fir. 


Koukounaria, and also Elatos, in Cepha- 
lonia. 


A. taxifolia Hort. 
A. luscombeadna Hort. 
The Mount Enos Fir. 


Species of A’bies of which little more 
is known than their Names. - 2329 


App. i. 


S 


obovata D. Don. MS. 
Picea oboviita Led. 
? A. Smithiana var. D. Don. 

Mertensiana Bong. N- Amer. 

sitchénsis Bong. - Amer. 

trigona Raf. Oregon country. 

- heterophjlla Raf. Oregon country. 

aromdtica Raf. Oregon country. 

- microphylla Raf. Oregon country. 

obliquata Raf. Oregon country. 

. falcata Raf. Oregon country. 

hirtélla Thunb. 

Keempfériz Thunb. 

Thunbérgii Thunb. 

Mérni Sieb. 

Tordno Sieb. 

- Ararigi Sieb. 


Altai Mountains. 
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III. PY’ CEA D. Don. & 


THE SILVER Fir. 
Pinus L., in part, 
A‘bies Link, Nees Von Esenbeck, and Led. 
A‘bies Du Roi, in part. 
Sapin, Fr. 
Tannen, Ger. 


- 2105. 2329 


wee 
1. pectinata £ Europe f. 2237, 2238. 2329 
The comb-like-/eaved Silver Fir. 
A*bies of Pliny. 
Pinus Picea L., &ce. 
Pinus A*dbies Du Roi. 
Abies diba Mill. Dict., &c. 
A®bies Tazi folio Tourn., &c. 
Abies vulgaris Poir. 
Abies pectindta Dec., Duh. 
A bies taxifolia Hort. Par. 
Abies Picea Lindl. in Penny Cyc. 
A bies excélsa Lk. 
Spanish Fir. 
Sapin commun, Sapin ad Feuilies @ If, Sapin 
lanc, Sapin argenté, Sapin en Peigne, 
Sapin de Normandie, Fr. 
Weiss Tanne, Edeltanne, Ger. 
Varieties # - 
2 tortudsa £ 
The twisted-branched Silver Fir. 
3 foliis variegatis £ 
The variegated-leaved Silver Fir. 
4 cinérea ¢ 
The cinereous Silver Pine. 
Pinus Picea cinérea Baum. 
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2. (p.) Pichta 2 Altai Mountains 2338 
The Pitch Silver Fir. 

Pinus Pichta Lodd. Cat. 

Pinus sibirica Hort. 

Abies stdirica Led., Lindl. in Penny Cyc. 

A‘bies Pichta Fischer. 

Pichta, Russ. 


3. balsamea Z. £ North America 
fig. 2240, 2241. 2339 


The Balm of Gilead, or American, Silver Fir. 
Pinus balsdmea L., &c. 
Abies balsdmea Marsh. 
Abies Taxi folio, &c., Hort. Angl., &c. 
Abies balsumifera Michx. 
Balsam Fir. 
Le Beaume de Giléad, le Sapin Baumier de 
Giléad, Fr. 
Balsam Fichte, Balsam Tanne, Ger. 


Variety £ - 
2 longifolia Booth. £ 


The long-leaved Balm of Gilead Silver 
Fir. 


4, (b.) Fraseri Ph. 2 Carolina 
fig. 2243, 2244. 2340 


Fraser’s, or the double Balsam, Silver Fir. 
Pinus Frdseri Ph., Lamb. 
Abies Fraseri Lindl. in Penny Cyc. 
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5. grandis Dougl. £ N. W. America 


fig. 224.5, 2246. 2341 


The great Silver Fir. 
Pinus gréndis Dougl. MS., Lamb. 
Abies grdndis Lindl. in Penny Cyc. 
The great Californian Fir. 


? California 


fig. 2247, 2248, 2342 


The lovely Silver Fir. 
Pinus amdbilis Doug). MS. 


6. amabilis Dougl. 2 


7. nobilis Dougl, 2 North America 
fic. 2249, 2250. 2342 


The noble, or large-bracted, Silver Fir. 
Pinus nobilis Dougl. MS., Lamb. 
A bies nébilis Lindl. in Penny Cyc. 


8. Webbiana Wall. 2 Nepal 


fig. 2251. 2252, 2253. 234-4 
Webb’s purple-coned Silver Fir. 
Pinus Webbiana Waill., Lamb. Pin. 
Pinus spectdbilis Lamb. Monog. 
Abies Webbiana Lindl. in Penny Cyc. 
Chilrow, and the Oonum, or purple-coned 
Fir, in the Himalayas. 


9. Pindrow Royle £ Kamaon 
fig. 2254, 2255. 2346 


The Pindrow, or tooth-leaved, Silver Fir. 
Pinus Pindrow Royle, Lamb. 
Tadcus Lambertiana Wall. Cat. 
Pindrow, and sometimes Morinda, in the 
Himalayas. 


10. bracteata D. Don. @ California 


fig. 2256. 2348 


The leafy-bracted Silver Fir. 
Pinus bracteata Lin. Trans., Lamb. 
Pinus veniista Dougl. in Comp. to Bot. Mag. 
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11. religidsa H. et K. 2 Mexico 


fig. 2257. 2349 
The sacred Mexican Silver Fir. 


Pinus religivsa Humb. et Kunth, &c. \ 
A‘bies religidsa Lindl. in Penny Cyc. 


? P.hirtélla_ - - - - - 
A‘bies hirtélla Lindl. in Penny Cyc. 
Pinus hirtélla Thunb. et Kunth. 
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TV. LA‘RIX Tourn, ¥ # 


THE LARCH. 
Pinus L. and others. 
A bies Rich. 
Meléxe, Fr. 
Lerchenbaum, Ger. 
Laricio, Ital. 


2105, 2350 


1. europz‘a Dec. ¥ South of Europe 
fig. 2258. 2350 


The European, or common, Larch. 

Pinus Larix L., &c. 

A‘ bies_Lin. Hort. Cliff. 

Larix decidua Mill. Dict. 

Lariz folio deciduo, &c., Bauh. 

Larix Bauh. Pin., Dod., Cam. 

A bies Larix Lam. 

Meléxe commune, Fr. 

Lorche, Lorcher-Fichte, Gemeiner Lerchen- 
baum, Terbentinbaum, Europdische Ce- 
der, Weisser Lerchenbaum, Ger. 


Varieties ¥ * 
1 communis Laws. * 
The common European Larch. 
2 laxa Laws. *¥ 
The loose-headed European Larch. 
3 compacta Laws. ¥ 


The compact, or crowded-branched, 
Larch. 


4 péndula Laws. ¥ 


- 2350 


The weeping-branched European 
Larch. 
The weeping Larch from the Tyrol, 
Hort. Trans. 


5 répens Laws. ¥ 


The creeping-branched European 
Larch. 


6 flore rubro ¥ 


The red, ov pink, flowered common 
Larch. 


7 flore albo 
The white-flowered Larch from the 
Tyrol. 
8 sibirica ¥ ~*~’ 
The Russian Larch. 
L. sibévrica Fisch. 
? L. archangélica Laws. 
L. réssica Sab. 
Pinus L. sibirica Lodd. Cat. 
9 dahtrica * * 
The Dahurian Larch. 
é L. dahirica Laws. 
10 intermedia ¥ 
The intermediate, or Altatan, Larch. 
L. intermédia Laws. 
Pinus intermédia Lodd, Cat. 


Other Varieties - - 2353 
L. Fraser? Comp. to Bot. Mag. 


2. americana Mr. ¥ N. America 2399 
The American Larch. 
Pinus laricina Du Roi. 
Pinus microcdrpa W. 
A bies microcarpa Poir. 
Hackmatack, Amer. 
Tamarack, by the Dutch in New Jersey. 
EK’ pinetie rouge, in Canada, 
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Varieties ¥ a - 2400] 2, brasiliana Rich. 2 Brazils 
1 rubra ¥ 


The small red-coned American Larch. 
L. microcarpa Laws. 
goed microcdrpa Pursh, Lodd. 
at 
E’pinetie rouge, Canada. 
2 péndula ¥ 
The dlack pendulous-branched Ameri- 
can Larch. 
L. péndula Laws. 
Pinus péndula Ait., &c. 
Pinus intermédia Du Roi. 
Pinus Larix nigra Marsh. 
Abies péndula Poir. 
Tamarack, Amer. 
3 prolifera ¥ 


The proliferous-branched Larch. 
L. prolifera Malcolm. 


V. CE‘DRUS Barrel. 2 # 2105. 2402 


THE CEDAR. 
Pinus L., in part. 
A‘ btes,Poir., in part. 
Larix Tourn. -, In part. 
Cédre, Fr. 
Ceder, Ger. 


1. Libani Barr. 2 Mount Lebanon 
fig. 2267. 2402 
The Cedar of Lebanon. 


Pinus Cédrus L. and others. 

Eiseas Soles ascends Sees Du Roi. 
Larix Cédrus Mill. 

Larix orientalis rein “Duh. 
Cédrus migna Dod. 

C. contfera Bauh., Ray. 

Cc. pinensess Renealm. 


t 


Cédrus Bell. 
Abies Cédrus Poir., N. Du Ham., Lindl. : 
Varieties 2 cA - 2402 


2 foliis argénteis # 
The silvery-leaved 
3 nana f # 
The dwarf Cedar. 
Other Varieties. 


2. Deodara Roxb. £ Nepal 


fig. 2283, 2284, 2285, 2286. 24:28 | 


The Deodara, ov Indian, Cedar. 
Pinus Deodara Lamb. 
A‘ bies Deodara Lindl. 
Devadara, or Deodara, Hindostanee. 
The sacred Indian Fir. 


Varieties, or nearly allied Species 2429 


Shinlik, Moorcroft. Forests of La- 
dakh. 

Christa rooro, Moorcroft. 
Ladakh. 


ARAUCA‘RIA R. et P. & 
2105. 2432 


Forests of 


VI. 


THE ARAUCARIA. 
Eutassa Sal. 
Colymbéa Sal. 
Dombéya Lamb. 
Cupréssus Forst. 
The southern Pine. 


1. imbricata Pav. 2 Chili 
fig. 2286. 2293. 2432 


The imbricate-leaved Araucaria, 07 Chili Pine. 
A. Dombéyi Rich., Lindl. in Penny Cic. 
Pinus Araucaria ‘Mol. 

Dombéya chilénsis Lam. 
Pino de Chili, Span. 
Peghuen, in the Andes. 
Sir Joseph Banks's Pine. 


fig. 2294, 2295, 2296. 2439 


The Brazil Araucaria, ov Brazel Dene: 


3. excélsa Att. 2 Norfolk Island 


fig. 2297. 2301. 2440 
The lofty Arauraria, or No7:folk Island Pine. 
Eutdssa heter ophglla Sal. 
Cupréssus columnaris, &c., Forst. 
Dombeya excélsa Lamb. 
Altingia excélsa Loud. Hort. Brit. 
Pin de Norfolk, Fr. 


4. Cunningham Ait. 2 New Holland 


fig. 2303. 2305. 2443 


Connis cham Araucaria, or the Moreton Bay 
ine 
Altingia Pi esa G. Don, in Loud. 
Hort. Brit. 


| VIL CUNNINGHA‘M/4 R. Br. 2 UI 


2105. 2445 


THE CUNNINGHAMIA, 
Pinus Lamb. 
Bélis Salisb. 


1. sinénsis Rich. 2 UJ China 
fig. 2306, 2307. 24.45 


The Chinese Cunninghamia, or broad-leaved 
Chinese Fir. 
- Belis jaculifolia Salisb. 
Pinus lanceolata Lamb. 
Abies major sinénsis, &c., Pluk. 
Cunninghimia lanceolata R. Br. 
Araucar ta lanceolata Hort. 


VIII. DA’MMARA Rumph. # I 
2105. 2447 


Tur Dammar, or Amboyna, PINE. 
Pinus Lamb. 
A’gathis Sal. 


1. orientalis Lamb. 2 UJ Amboyna 


fig. 2308, 2309. 2447 


The Oriental Dammar Pine, or Amboyna Pitch Tree. 
Pinus Dammara W., Lamb., Ait. 
DAammara dlba Rump h. 
‘ Algathis loranthifolia Sal. in Lin. Trans. 
A. Dammara Rich. 
A'rbor javanénsis, &c., Ray. 


2. australis Lamb. @ tI New Zealand 
fig. 2310, 2311. 2448 


The.Southern Dammar, or Kauri, Pine. 
A/gathis australis Lindl. 
Cowrie Tree, New Zealand Pitch Tree, Kowrie Pine. 


App. i. A tabular View of the principal 
Pinetums, or Collections of Abiétine, in 
Europe. - - - - 2449 


Sect. II. Curre’ssin.&. - 2453 
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IX. THUJAL. 2 2c) 21” 
2105. 2454 
THE ARBOR VITE. 


Thuya, or Arbre de Vie, Fr. 
Lebensbaum, Ger. 
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§ i. Thije vere D. Don. 


1. occidentalis Z. 2 Canada 
fic. 2312. 2314. 2454 


The western, 07 American, Arbor Vite. 
Thija Theophrdsti Bauh. 
A'rbor Vite Clus. 
White Cedar, Amer. 
Cédre américain, Cédre blanc, Arbre de 
Vie, Fr. 
Gemeiner Lebensbaum, Ger. 
Albero de Vita, Ital. 


Varieties 2 - - 2454 
2 variegata ? 
The variegated-/eaved Arbor Vite. 
» T.0.foliis variegdtis Lodd. Cat. 
3 odorata Marsh. ® 


The sweet-scented Arbor Vite. 


2. (o.) plicata Donn. 2 # N. Amer. 2458 
T 


he plicate, ox Nee’s, Arbor Vite. 


3. chilénsis Lamb. 2 —!_ Chili 
The Chili Arbor Vite. 
Cupréssus thyd¢des Pavon MSS. 


- 2458 


§ ii, Bidta D. Don. 


4. orientalis Z. 2 China fig. 2215. 2459 
The Oriental, or Chinese, Arbor Vite. 


Varieties @ Ms 
2 stricta Hort. 
The fastigiate Arbor Vite. 
T. pyramidalis Bauh. Cat. 
3 tatdrica # 
The Tartarian Arbor Vite. 
T. taidrica Lodd. Gat. 


- 2459 


§ ui. Cyparissa D. Don. 
5. cupressoides ZL. #t4 C. G. H. 


fic. 2316. 2460. 


The Cypress-like, or African, Arbor Vite. 
T. aphglla Burm. 


6. pénsilis Lamb. $ I China - 2460 
The pensile Arbor Vitz. 
7. péndula Lamb. 2 Tartary 


fig. 2317, 2318. 2461 


The pendulous-branched, or weeping, Arbor 
Vite. 


App. i. Species not sufficiently known to be 
referred to any of the preceding Sections. 


T. dolobrata Lin. Suppl., Thunb., W., Lamb. Japan - 2462 


Quai, vulgo Fino ki, and Ibuki, Kempf. 
Other Species : i caf 


X. CA’LLITRIS Vent. 2 
THE CALLITRIS. 
Thija L., in part. 
Fresnélia Mirbel. 


2105. 2462. 
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1. quadrivalvis Vent. 2 Barbary 
fic. 2319. 2462 
The four-valved Callitris. 
Thija articulita Desf. 


Cupréssus fructu quadrivdlvt Shaw. 
Thija strobilis tetragonis, &c., Vahl. 


C. Fothergilli @ = - - - - 2464 
? Cupréssus Fothergilli. 
C. triquetra + ¢;' Go, 3 - - - 2464 
_ Cupréssus triquetra Lodd. Cat. 
C. cupressiformis Vent. @ N. Holl. - ~ 2464 
C. macrostachya Hort. ? - - 2464 


App. i. Species of Callitris Natives of Aus- 
tralia, and not yet introduced into Britain, 


C. rhombiidea R. Br. @ N. Holl. e = 


C. oblonga Rich. @ Pt. Jackson - - - 
C. fruticosa R. Br. 


XI. CUPRE’SSUS ZL. 2 # 2105. 2464 


THE CyYPREss. 
Cyprés, Fr. 
Cypresse, Ger. 
Cipresso, Ital. 
Crproste, Port. 
Cypros, Hungarian. 


- 2464 
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1. sempervirens Z. 2 SS. Europe 
fig. 2320. 2464 


The evergreen, 07 common, Cypress. 
C. pyramidalis Hort. 
Cypres pyramidal, Cyprés ordinaire, Fr. 
Gemeine Cypressenbaum, Ger. 
The Italian Cypress. 
Varieties £ - 


1 stricta Mill. Dict. 
Cyprés male, Fr. 
2 horizontalis Mill. Dict. 


C. horizonialis N. Du Ham. 
C. expdnsa Hort. Par. 


2. thyoides L. £ N. Amer. f. 2327. 24:75 
The Thuja-like Cypress, or White Cedar. 
C. nana martina, &c., Pluk. 
Thija spheroidalis, Rich. 
Cypres faux Thuja, Fr. 
Variety & - 
2 foliis variegatis £ 
3. lusitanica Tourn. # Goa f. 2328. 2477 
The Portuges Cypress, ov Cedar of Goa. 
C. glaica Brot. 
C. péndula L’ Herit., ? not of Thunb. 
Cedar of Bussaco. 


4, torulosa Lamb. £ Nepal 


fig. 2329. 2331. 2478 
The twisted, or Bhotan, Cypress. 


5. péndula Thunb. China 
fig. 2332. 2334. 2479 


- 2465 


- 2475 


The weeping Cypress. 


App. i. Kinds of Cupréssus of which there 
are Plants in British Gardens, but of which 
very little is known. - - - 2480 


. horizontalis Audibert. 
expdnsa Audibert. 

BG. expdnsa Hort. Par. 
. Fothergflli Lee. 
thurifera Hort. Soc. Gard. 
Tourneforti¢ Audibert. 
. bacciférmis Willd. 
. australis Pers. 


aanaa aa 


exlii CONTENTS. 
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App. ii. Kinds of Cupréssus not yet intro- 3 nana Willd. » fig. 2344. 
duced. “a - 2480 J. comminis 6 Fl. Br., &c. 


C. nootkaténsis Lamb. 
C. japoénica Thunb. 


XII. TAXO‘DIUM Rich. # # ®U 
2105. 2480 


THE Taxopium, or Deciduous Cypress. 
Cupréssus_L. 
Schubértia Mirb. 
Condylocarpus Salisb. 


1. distichum Rich. * N. Amer. 
f. 2335. 2481 


The two-ranked-leaved Taxodium, 07 Deciduous 
Cypress. 

Cupréssus disticha L., &c. 
Cupréssus americana Cat. Carol. 
Cupréssus virginiana Comm. Hort. 
Schubértia disticha Mirb. 
Bald Cypress, Cypress, Amer. 
Cypres del’ Amérique, Cyprés chauve, Fr. 
Zweyxetlige Cypresse, Ger. 


Varieties ¥ - 
1 patens Ait. ¥ 
2 nutans ¥ fig. 2336 —2338. 
The long-leaved Deciduous Cy- 


press. 
T.d. péndulum Lond. Hort. Brit. 


3 excélsum Booth. * 
4 sinénse ¥ 
T. sinénse Noisette. 
5 sinénse péndulum ¥ 
T. sinénse péndulum Hort. 
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T. sempervirens Lamb. @ N.Am. figs. 2339, 2340. 2487 


The evergreen Taxodium. 


T.capénse @ ,_] C. G. H. ~ 


The Cape, or African, Taxodium. 
Cupréssus juniperiides. L. 


XIII JUNIPERUS LZ. f 2ti#2 &% 
2106. 2487 


- 2487 


THE JUNIPER. 
Sabina Bauh. 
Cédrus Tourn. 
Genévrier, Fr. 
Wachholder, Ger. 


§ i, Oxycedri. —Leaves spreading in the adult 
Plants. D. Don. 


1. communis LZ. # Europe, America, 
and Asia - fig. 2343, 2344. 2489 


The common Juniper. 

J. No. 1661 a., Hall. 
. vulgaris, &c., Ray, &c. 
. minor Fuchs, Dalech. 
. comminis saxdtilis Pall. 
. alpina Clus. 
. minor montina C. Bauh. 
Genévrier commun, FY. 
Gemeiner Wachholder, Ger. 


a ay yy 


Varieties % - - 2489 


1 vulgaris Park. 
J.v. fruticisa Bauh. 
J. c. eréctis Pursh. 
2 suécica Mari. # fig. 2343. 
The Swedish, ov tvwe, Juniper. 
J. suécica Mill. Dict. 
J. vulgaris arbor Bauh. 


J.c. saxdtilis Pall. 
J. No. 1661. Hall. 
J. alpina Ray, &c. 
J. alpina minor Ger. Emac. 
J. minor montana, &c., Bauh., N. 
Duh. 
J. nana Sm. Eng. FI. 
J. szbzrica Hort. 
J. daurica Hort. 
J.c. montdna Ait. 
4 oblonga # fig. 2346. 
-J. oblénga Hort. 
5 oblénga’péndula # fig. 2345. 
6 canadénsis # fig. 2347. 
J. canadénsis Lodd. Cat. 
7 depréssa Pursh. # 
J. canadénsis Lodd. Cat. 
Other Varieties. 


2. Oxycedrus LZ, # Spain, Portugal, 
and France - fig. 2351, 2352. 24:94 


The Sharp Cedar, or brown-berrvied, Juniper. 
J. major Cam. Epit. 
J. m. monspeliénsium Lob. Ic. 
J. pheentcea, &c., J. Bauh. 
J. major, &c., C.{Bauh., &c. 
Cédrus pheenicea Matth. 
Oxgcedrus Clus. 
Oxygcedrus phentcea Dod. 
The prickly Cedar. 
Le Cade, Fr. 
Spanische, Ger. 


3. macrocarpa Sm. # Greece f. 2353. 2494 
The large-fruited Juniper. 
- major, bdccd ceruled, Tourn. 


4. drupacea Lab. # w Syria 


fig. 2354, 2356. 
The drupaceous, or large-fruited, Juniper. 


2495. 


North America 
fig. 2357. 2495 


The Virginian Juniper, or Red Cedar. 
J. major americana Ray. 
J. maxima, &c., Sloane. 


Varieties ? ‘ 
2 humilis Lodd. Cat. w 


3 caroliniana ? 
J. caroliniana Du Roi. 


Other Varieties 


5. virginiana L. £ 


- 2495 


6. bermudiana L. 2 Bermudas 
fig. 2357. 2498 
The Bermudas Cedar. 
Cédrus Bermide Ray’s Letters. 


J. nepalénsis Hort. = - 2499 


Cupréssus nepalénsis Hort. 


§ ii. Sabine. — Leaves of the adult Plant im~ 
bricated. D. Don. 


7. Sabina ZL. Spain, &c. 
fie. 2359—2363. 2499 


The common Savin. 


Varieties #2 - - 2499 
1 cupressifolia Att. # fig. 2359. 
The Cypress-leaved Savin. 
J. lusitanica Mill. Dict. 
Sabina Dod. 
esata folio Cuprésst Bauh., Duh., 
tay. 
La Sabine male, Fr. 


i ll 


CONTENTS, exlili 
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2 tamariscifolia Ait. # fig. 2360. Empetracee. ie 2506 
The Tamarisk-leaved, or berry-bear- 
tng, Savin. 
Sabieia folio Tamartsci Dioscéri- I. E’MPETRUM ZL. » - - 2506 
dis Bauh. THE CROWBERRY. 


J. Sabina Mill. Dict. 
La Sabine femelle, Fr. 
3 foliis variegatis Murt. 
4 prostrata # fig. 2361, 2362. 
J. prostrdta Michx. 
J. répens Nutt. 
J. hudsénica Lodd. Cat. 


5 alpina e. fig. 2363. 
J. alpina Lodd. Cat. 


8. datrica Pall. x  Daitiria 
fig. 2364, 2365. 2500 


The Daitirian Juniper. 


9. phenicea ZL. 2 SS, Europe, &c. 


fig. 2366. 2501 
The Pheenician Juniper. i 


J. major Dioscéridis Clus. 

Cédrus pheenicea média Lob. 

Cédrus licia rettsa J. Bauh. 

Cédrus filio Cupréssi major, &c., C. Bauh. 
Oagcedrus lgcia Dod. 

Genévrier de Phénicie, Fr. 

Dichtnadliger Wachholder, Ger. . 


(p-) lycia Z. #2. South of Europe 
fic. 2367. 2502 
The Lycian Juniper. 
J. p. B lgcia N. Du Ham. 
Cédrus pheenicea diltera Plinii et Theo- 


phrasti Lob. 
C. folio Cupréssz, &c., C. Bauh. 


10 


11. thurifera Z. 2 Spain fig. 2368. 2503 
The incense-bearing, 07 Spanish, Juniper. 
J- hispdnica Mill. Dict. 
Cédrus hispanica, &c., Tourn. 


excélsa Willd. 2 Himalayas 
fic. 2369. 2503 


12 


The tall Juniper. 
J. Sabina var. Pall. 
Himalaya Cedar-wood. 


13. squamata D. Don. # Nepal 


The scaled Juniper, or creeping Cedar. 


- 2504 


14, recirva Ham. # Nepal f, 2370. 2504 


The recurved Nepal Juniper. 


15. uvifera D. Don. % Cape Horn 
The grape-bearing, or large-fruited, Juniper. 


2504 


16. barbadénsis LZ. # —J West Indies 2504 


The Barbadoes Juniper. 
J. bermudiana Hort. 
Jamaica Berry-bearing Cedar. 


17. chinénsis Z, # # China 
fig. 2371, 2372. 2505 
The Chinese Juniper. 


J. c. 2 Smitha ? - fig. 2373. 2505 


App. ii. Kinds of Juniperus mentioned in 
Books, but of which very little is known. 2505 


J. feetidissima Willd. 
J. capensis Lam. 


Britain 
fig. 2374, 2375. 2507 
The black Crowberry, or Crakeberry. 
E. montinum fructu nigro Ray. 
Erica Matth. 
Erica baccifera Cam. Epit. 
E. coccifera procumbens Ger. Emac. 
E. Coris folio undécima Clus. 


Variety w ea 
2 scoticum Hook. wv 


1. nigrum L. w 


- 2507 


2. rubrum Z. * South America 


fig. 2376, 2377. 2507 
The red-fruzted Crowberry. 
Cranberry of Staten Island. 


II]. COREMA D. Don. * - 2506. 2508 


THE CoREMA. 
E/mpetrum L., in part. 


1. alba D. Don. Portugal 


The white-berried Corema. 
E/mpetrum dlbum L., &c, 
E/mpetrum lusiténicum, &c., Tourn. 
Erica eréctes, &c., Bauh. Pin. 
The white-berried Heath. 
Portugal Crakeberry. 


2508 


Ill. CERATIT'OLA Mz. * 2506. 2508 


THE CERATIOLA. 


1. ericoides # South Carolina 


fig. 2378, 2379. 2509 
The Erica-like Ceratiola. 


Smildcee. *% 2A 2509 


I SMDLAX Z. #8 - 


THE SMILAX. 


2510 


§ 1. Stems prickly and angular. 


1, aspera Z.& 8S. France f, 2380. 2510 
The rough Smilax. 
Rough Bindweed. 
Smilaz, Fr. and Ger. 


Varieties §_ - - 2510 
2 auriculata Ait. & 
Leaves ear-shaped at the base. 
3 mauritanica 
S. mauritdnica Poir. 


2. excélsa LZ. 4 Syria fig. 2381. 2511 
The tall Smilax. 


S. orientalis, &c., Tourn. 
S. dspera Alp. Agypt. 


3. rubens Wats. & N. Amer. f. 2382, 2511 
The red-fendriled Smilax, 


exliv 
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4, Sarsaparilla L. & N.and 8. America| 16. 


fig. 2383. 2511 
The medicinal Smilax, ov Sarsaparilla. 
S. dspera peruvidna Sarsaparilla Bauh. 
S. peruviana Park. 
S. glauica Michx. 
The glaucous-leaved Smilax. 


5. hastata Willd. & Carolina - 2512 


The spear-shaped-leaved Smilax.; 
S. Bona nox Michx. 
S. dspera var. Lam. 


Variety & - - 2512 


2 lanceolata Ph. & fig. 2383. 
S. lanceolata Walt. 
? S. longifolia Wats. 


6. Waltéri Ph. & Virginia 
Walter’s Smilax. 
S. China Walt. 


- 2512 


§ ii. Stem prickly, round. 


7. China Z.& China - 
The Chinese Smilax. 
China radix Bauh., &c. 
C. vulgaris officindrum Ger. Emac. 
Smilax dspera:minor Plum. 
Sankira, vwlgo Quaquara, Kempf. 


8. rotundifolia LZ. #& N. America 2513 


The round-leaved Smilax. 


- 2513 


9. JaurifoliaZ. & N. America - 2513 
The Laurel-leaved Smilax. 
S. dltera, &c., Plum. Ic. 
S. levis, &c., Catesb. 


10. zamnoides LZ. & N. America - 2513 
The black Bryony-like Smilax. 
S. Brydnie nigre, &c., Catesb. 
ll. cadica Z. & S. America - 2514 
The deciduous Smilax. 
§ it. Stalks unarmed, 4-ungled. 
12. Bona néx L. & N. America - 2514 
The Bona-nox, 07 ciliated, Smilax. 
S. aspera I'ndie occidentalis Bauh. 
S. folits latis, &c., Pluk. 
S. variegdta Walt. 
13. latifolia R. Br. % N. Holl. - 2514 


The broad-leaved Smilax. 


14. quadrangularis Muhl, & -N. America 
fig. 2385. 2514: 


The four-angled Smilax. 


§ iv. Stems unarmed, round. 


15. lanceolata ZL. & Virginia, &c. 2515 
The lanceolate-/eaved Smilax. 
S. non-spinosa, &c., Cat. 


CONTENTS. 
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virginiina Mill, & Virginia - 2515 


The Virginian Smilax. 


17. pubera Willd. & North America 2515 


The downy Smilax. 
S. pumila Walt. 


App. i. Kinds of Smilax which are either not 
introduced, or of which we have not seen the 
Plants. ~ - - 2515 


ovata Ph. Georgia 
alba Ph. Carolina. 
pandurata Ph. N. Amer. 
nigra W. Spain. 
? The black-berried var. of S. aspera. 
cataldénica Poir. Spain. 
horrida Desf. N. Amer. 
glaica Walt. N. Amer. 
? S. Sarsaparilla var. 
alpina W. Greece. 


hm nnn tnininin 


Liliaceae. 2 & mul uw & 2515 


I. ASPA’RAGUS ZL, #4 & - 2516 
THE ASPARAGUS. 
Sarmentdcee, part of, Juss., Nees Von 
Esenbeck. 
Asperges, Fr. 
Spargel, Ger. 
Coralcruyt, Dutch. 
Sperage, Old English. 


1. scandens Willd.& C. G.H. 
The climbing Asparagus. 


- 2516 


2, albus L.* Candia - 
The white Asparagus. 
A. spinosus, &c., Park. 
A. sylvéstris, &c., Ger. 
Corruda tériza Clus. 
Wild Thong Sperage. 


~ 2516 


3. aphyllus # 8S. Europe - 2517 
The prickly Asparagus. 
Corrida dltera Clus. 
AS pee Prickly Roche Asparagus, 
ark. 


Variety - - - 2517 
2 créticus fruticdsus, &e., Tourn. 


4. (a.) acutifolius Z. % Spain - 2517 


The acute-leaved Asparagus. 
A. Corrida Scop., &c. 
A. folits aciitis Bauh.* 
A. sylvéstris Cam. 
A. petre-us Ger. 
Corrida 1.Clus. 


5. hérridus L.& ? Spain - 
The horrid-spinmed Asparagus. 
A. hispanica Tourn. 


- 2517 


IL RU/SCUS Liew &&uUI 2516, 2517 
Tue BurTcHer’s Broom. 
Fragon, Fr. 
Mausedorn, Ger. 


1. aculeatus ZZ. Britain - - 2518 
The prickly, 07 common, Butcher’s Broom. 
Riscus No. 1238, Hall., &c. 
Myrtacantha, Lob. 


CONTENTS. 
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R. f. Bruscus Ger. 
R. myrtifolius aculedtus Tourn., &c. 
Ruscus Dod. 
Box Holly, Knee Holly,Wild Myrile,Prickly 
Pettigree. 
Houx Frelon, Petit Hour, Buis piquant, 
Fragon épineux, Fragon piquant, Fr. 
Stechender Mausedorn, Ger. 
Varieties - 
2 rotundifolius Barr. 
R. vulgaris folio-amplidre Dill. 
3 laxus Sm. 
R. léxus Lodd, Cat. 
? R. flerudsus Mill. No.6. 


2. hypophyllum LZ.» Italy and Africa 
fig, 2387. 2519 


The under-leaf Ruscus, or broad-leaved Butcher’s 
Broom. 
R. latifdlius, &c., ‘Tourn. 
Laurus alexandrina Lob., Bauh. 
L. a. Chameddphne Col. 
L. a. genuina Tourn. 
L. a. véra Clus., Ray. 
L. Chameddaphne vera Dioscéridis Park. 
L. a. Gltera Matth. 
Fragon sans Foliole, Fr. 
Breitblittriger Mausedorn, Ger. 


Variety w - 

2 trifoliatum “% Zante. 

R. trzfolidtus Mill. 

3. (h.) Hypogléssum L. # Italy, &c. 
2519 


or double-leaved 


- 2519 


The Under-tongue Ruscus, 
Butcher’s Broom. 
R. angustifolius, &c., Tourn. 
Hypoglossum Lob. 
Lairus alexandrina, frictu pediculo inst- 
dénte, Bauh., Ray. 
Uvularia Brunf. 
Fragon « Foliole, Fr. 
Zungen Mausedorn, Ger. 


4. racemosus L. * Portugal 
fig. 2388, 2389. 2520 


The branchy Ruscus, or Alexandrian Laurel. 
R. angustifolius, frtiictu stimmis rdmulis, 
&c., Tourn. 
Fragon a Grappes, Fr. 
Trauben Mausedorn, Ger. 


R. andrégynus LZ. $ t_) Canary Isles - 
Ill. YUCCA L, = # #1 2516. 2521 


Tue Yucca, or Adam’s Needle. 


1. gloridsa L. # Virginia, &c. f.2390. 2521 
The glorious Yucca, 07 Adam’s Needle. 
Y. foliis A’loes Bauh. 
Y. canadéna Ald. Hort. 
Y. indica, &c., Barr. Rar. cea 
Yiicca pernana Ger., &c. 
Y. nédva gloridsa, &c., Lob. 
Cordyline, &c., Ray. 
The superb Yucca. 
Yucca nain Bon. Sard. 
Yucca a Feuilles entiéres, Fr. 
Prichtiger Yukka, Ger. 


Variety # - - 2521 
2 foliis variegatis Lodd. Cat. 


2. (g.) supérba Haw. F fig. 2391. 2523 
The superb Yucca, ov Adam’s Needle. 
Y. gloridsa And. Bot. Rep. 


8. aloifolia L. = South America 


fig. 2392, 2393. 2523. 


The Aloe-leaved Yucca, or Adam’s Needle. 
Y. arboréscens, &c., Dill. 
A’loe Yucce foliis, cauléscens, Pluk. 


2520 


- 2518 | 4, 
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A. americana Yicce foliis, arboréscens, 


om. 
Y. cauléscens, foliis linedri-lanceolatis, §c., 
Michx. 
Variety F - - 2523 
2 péndula Cat. Hort. Par. # 
The pendent-leaved Aloe-leaved Y. 


draconis L. £ S. Carolina f.2394. 2525 
The Dragon Yucca, ov drooping-leaved Adam’s 
Needle. 
Y. dracinis folio serrato refléxo Dill. 
Dracéni drbori, &c., Bauh. 
Tacori folio Dracini drboris stmili Bauh. 
. stricta Sims F Carolina f.2395. 2525 
The upright Yucca, or Lyon’s narrow-leaved 
Adam’s Needle. 
6. recurvifolia Salish. # Georgia - 2526 


The recurved-leaved Yucca. 
Y. recurva Hort. 


7. filamentosa ZL. # Virginia f. 2396. 2526 
The filamentose Yucca, o7 thready Adam’s N. 
Y. folits filamentdsis Moris. Hist. 
Y. virginiana, &c., Pluk. 


(f.) angustifolia Ph. # North America 
The narrow-leaved Yucca. fig . 2397. 2526 


9. flaccida Haw. * Georgia f. 2398. 2527 

The flaccid-deaved Yucca. 
10. glaucéscens Haw. # North America 
fig. 2399. 2527 


Or 


8. 


The glaucescent Yucca. 


Half-hardy Monocotyledonous Plants, 
deserving a place in the British 
Arboretum. -  - - 2527 


Foucroya longee‘va Karw. Mexico 
fig. 2400, 2401. 2527 


F. gigantéa Vent. S. America 2527 


Litte’a gemmiflora Brig. Peru 
Agave gemmifléra Ker. fig. 2402. 2522 


Bonapdrtea junmcea Haw. 


Agave americana Z. S. America 2529 
The American,Aloe. 


Phoérmium ténax LZ. N. Zealand 2529 
The New Zealand Flax. 


Chamzrops himilis Z. 2 S§. Europe 


fig. 24.03. 2530 


The dwarf Fan Palm, or Paimetto. 
Pheeniz hamilis Cav. 
Pdlma himilis Bauh. 
Palmiste E’ventail, Fr. 
Zwergpalme, Ger. 


C. serrulata Willd. = Georgia 2532 
C. hystrix Ph.= Georgia - 2532 
C. Palmétto Willd. Carolina - 2532 


Cérypha Palmétto Wait. 
The Cabbage Tree, Amer. 


Bambiisa nigra Lodd. Cat. = India 2532 
B. ? arundinacea ~ India - 2532 


Arindo Donax Willd, su §. Europe and 
Mount Aktna - - - 2532 
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Clematidee. - 2534 


Clématis triternata Dec. - - 2534 
+ C.nepalénsis Dec. 3 Mounts 
Choor, Urukta, &c. - 2534 
The Nepal Clematis. 


C. montana ). Don. 
C. montana var. Ham. MS. 


+ C. Hendersoni Hort. ‘x Hybrid 2535 
C. florida - - - 2535 
+ C.f. 3 Sicbéldti D.Don. & 

Japan 2535 


C. Siebdldti Paat. 
C. bicolor Hort. 


+ *13. C.certlea Lind. & Japan 
fie. 2407. 2535 


The blue, or violet, flowered Clematis. 
C. aztrea grandildéra Sieb. 
C. grandiflora Hort. 


C. ViticéllaZ.  - - - 2555 
C. V. 5 baccata - - 2535 
C. campaniflora Brot. - - 2535 
C. balearica Rich. fig. 2408. 2535 
C. montana - - - 2535 


Peoniacese. - 2535 


Magnoliacese. - 2536 


Magnolia grandiflora —- - 2536 
M. glatca - : - - 2536 
M. tripétala . - - 2536 
M. purpurea - - 2536 
Liriodéndron Tulipifera - - 253 


Anonacese. - 2536 


Asiniina Adans. - - 2536 
Berberacese. - 2536 
Beérberis vulgaris fig. 2409. 2536 
B. empetrifolia Lam. - - 2537 
B. floribinda - - - 2537 
|| B. Lyctum angustifolium Royle. 
B. asiatica Roxb, - - = Baer 
\| The Lycium af Dioscorides, Royle. 
B. dealbata Lindl. ss - = 25387 


Additional Species of Bérberis.  - 


B. Coriaria Wail. 
DB. buxifolia 


Mahonza Nutt. - at * 
M. fascicularis Dec. - - 
M. répens G. Don - - 


§ Nandine. - 
+ Nandina doméstica Humb. 


a J China fig. 2410. 


Cruciacee. - 


Cheiranthus Chetri fruticuldsus - 
Ibeéris sempervirens - - 


Cistacee Lindl. - 


Cistus latifolius a * 
Telianthemum umbellatum = 


Polygalacee. - 


Polygala Chamzbixus LZ, - 
Malvacee. - 
Hibiscus syriacus - - 
+ Malva Munrodna D. Don 
Columbia fig. 2411. 
Munro’s Mallow. 
Tiliacee. - 
Tilia ~ - o- - 
T’. europea - - 
Gréwia occidentalis fig. 2412. 


Ternstromiacere. 


Gordonia Me 


Caméllia reticulata fig. 2413. 


Aurantidcee. - 
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Hypericacee. - 2541 

Hypéricum canariénse L. fig. 2414, 2541 

H. chinénse L. - - 2541 
© Hs nepalénse Hort. 

I, Kalmidnum Lam. - - 2541 

|| H. folidsum Ait. 
HT, prolificum ZL. fig. 2415. 2541 
H, zgyptiacum DL. fig. 2416. 2541 


2541 


2541 
2541 


+ HH. nepalénse Hort, a - a 
Aceracee. 
Acer oblongum Wall. fig, 2417, 2418. 


A, Pseiido-Plétanus - - 2542 
A. campéstre - - - 2542 
+ var. 5 levigatum. ¥ 
The smooth- leaved Field Maple. 
+ A. c. 6 nanum Fort. & - - 2542 
The dwarf Field Maple. 
Doubtful Species of A’cer - 2543 
Anticipated Species of Acer. 

A. ibéricum - - 2543 
A. levigatum - - - 2543 
A, villosum - - 2543 
+ Negindo f. 3 violaccum Booth ¥ 2543 
fMisculacee. - 25483 

Ad’ sculus - - - 2543 
AE. Hippocastanum - - 2543 
+ A. H. 4 foliis argénteis * - 2543 
Af. (I1.) ohioénsis - - 2543 
Af, (X1.) rubicinda ss - - 2543 
At, (H.) Lyon - - - 2543 
Pavia hybrida - - - 2543 
P. macrostachya - - 2543 
Other Varieties of Pavia - 2543 
Vitacee. - 2544 

Ampelopsis hirsuta - - 2544 
Rutdacee. - 2544 

Rita graveolens = - - - 2544. 
Half-hardy Species of Rita - 2554 


App. I. Half-hardy Species of Rutdcee. 


+ Correa alba Sm. #4 fig. 2419. 2544 
C. cotinifolia Sal. ; 

+ C. a. 2 rotundifolia Dec. #UI- 2554 
C. rifa Vent. 

+ Crowea saligna Sm. # LH fig. 2420, 2544 


+ Boronia serrulata Si. UL) 


fig. 2421, 2422. 2544 

Xanthoxylacce. 2544 

Ptelea trifoliata = - : - 2544 
Coridcee. - 2545 

Coriaria myrtifolia - - 2545 
C. microphylla - - 2545 


~ 
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Celastrdcet. - 2545 
Euonymus europee‘us - - 2545 
EE’. sarmentosus - - 2545 
Fi. garcinief blius - - 2545 
ZZ. grandiflorus - - 2545 
+ £. caucasicus Lodd. Cat. % 
fig. 2423, 2545 
? E. nina Bieb. 
Zi. japonicus fig. 2425. 2545 
Celastrus scandens - - 2545 
+ C.nepalénsis & - - - 2545 
+- C. pyracanthifolia & = - 2545 
Nemopanthes canadénsis fig, 2424. 2545 
Aquifolidcea. - 2545 
Mex Aquifolium - 2545, 2546 
+ I. A. 24 frictu nigro Hort. @ - 2545 
The black-fruited common Holly. 
I. balearica fig. 2426. 2546 
+ J. magellanica Dodd. Cat. - 2546 
Prinos deciduus - - 2546 
P, verticillatus - - 2546 
P, glaber fig. 2428. 2546 
P. coriaceus fig. 2427. 2546 
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~ P. hdmilis Link. C. Deodara ~ - - 2603 
Pen: Mughus = - - 2598 | Araucaria excélsa . - 2603 
oom ama A. Cunninghamii - fig. 2545. 2603 
ae so ed ii - 2859 | Démmara australis - - 2603 
Pinus Laricio -— 2 _ 9598 | Cupréssus sempervirens - - 2605 
P. austriaca - - - 2598 | Juniperus - ‘ is - 2605 
P. nigra Link. J. hemisphe’rica Presl - - 2605 
P. nigra - - - - 2598 | Agave americana - fig. 2546. 2605 
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cliv LIST OF PORTRAITS OF TREES 


LIST OF THE PORTRAITS OF TREES 
FORMING VOLS. V. VI. VII. AND VIII. 


IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY ARE PLACED IN THESE VOLUMES, WITH THE NAME OF THE 


PLACE WHERE EACH TREE GREW, AND OF THE ARTIST WHO TOOK THE PORTRAIT. 


The number on the left hand refers to the paging of the plates, that on the right to the page of the body of 
the work where the tree is treated of. 


Vou. V. 
MAGNOLIA‘CEZ. Page Kea ; Page 
Page Page | 22. TJ’. americana (syn. alba)  - 373 
1. Magnolia grandiflora’ - - 261 Hort. Soc. Gard: “Miss M. LE. 
Brentford Nursery. Miss Eliza Ronalds. | 23, T". (a.) laxiflora ss - 7 - 374 
2. M. g. exoniensis - + - 261 Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
The Chiswick Villa. Miss M. L. Os eS he (a. ) pubéscens = = - 374 
§. ° M: glaica - - - - 967 Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
Mile End Nursery. &. Varden. 
4. M.gl. Thompsonidna - - 267 ACERA‘CER. 
Mile End Nursery. &. Varden. : 
5. M. tripétala - - - 269| 25. A‘certataricum - = - 406 
Mile End Nursery. R. Varden. Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
6. M. macrophylla - - - 27] | 26. A. spicatum . - 406 
The Chistick Villa. Miss M. L. Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. # 
7. M. acuminata - . - 273| 27. A. striatum - - & - 407 
Messrs. Loddiges, Hackney. R. Varden. Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
8. M. acuminata, full-grown tree. 28. A. macrophyllum - - = 408 
Duke of Northumberland, Syon. Lewis. Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
9. M. cordata - S :. - 275 | 29. <A.platanoides. - - 408 
Messrs. Loddiges, Hackney. R. Varden. Hort. Soc. ere: Miss M. L. 
10. M. auriculata - S - 276| 30. A. p.laciniatum - cs - 409 
Messrs. Loddiges, Hackney. R. Varden. Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
11. M. (a.) pyramidata = - - 277| 31. A. saccharmum — - - - 41] 
Messrs. Loddiges, Hackney. R. Varden. Hort. voc spice Miss M. L. 
12. M. conspicua - : . 278 | 32. A. Pseudo-Platanns~ - - 414 
Mile End Nursery. R. Varden. Hort. Soc. re Miss M. L. 
13. Liriodéndron Tulipifera - 984,| 33. A. Psetido-Platanus, full- 
Hort. Soc. Gard. F. Rauch. grown tree. 
14. L. Tulipffera, full-grown tree. Studley Park. H. W. Jukes. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 34. A. obtusatum (syn. hybridum) 420 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
TILIA ‘CER. 35. A. opulifolium - - 420 
fie Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. kh 
15. Tilia europe‘a - - 364|36. A. O’palus - es - 420 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
16. T. e., full-grown tree. 37. A. eriocarpum — - - 423 
Studley Park. H.W. Jukes. Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. E. 
17. T. (e.) platyphylla - - 365/38. A. e., full-grown tree. _ 
Hort. Soc. Gard.” Miss M.L. Bot. Gard., Kew. L. Martin. 
18. JT. (e.) p. minor - - - 365| 39. A.ribrum - - - 424 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
19. TJ. (e.) laciniata - - 366| 40. A. r., full-grown tree. _ 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. Bot. Gard., Kew. ZL. Martin. 
20. J. (e.) parvifolia atrea- - 366/41. A. monspessulanum - ~~ - 427 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
21. TJ". (e.) alba (syn. a) - 372 |42. A. m., full-grown tree. 


Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M 


Ham House, Essex. H. W. Jukes. 


57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 


66. 
67. 


FORMING VOLS. V. VI. 
Page 
A, campéstre - - - 428 | Page 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 68. 
A, c., full-grown tree, 4to. 
Studley Park. H.W. Jukes. 69. 
A. créticum, full-grown tree - 430 
Syon House, Middlesex. G.R. Lewis. 70. 
Negtndo fraxinifolium - - 460 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. fale 
N. f. crispum - - - 460 
Hort. Sor Gard. Miss M. L. fod 
ARSCULA‘CER. 73 
4#’sculus Hippocastanum = - 463 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
4H, H., full-grown tree > 
Forty Hill, Enfield. W.J. Nesfield. 
r » | 14 
4i, (H.) rubicinda re \ 4.617 
carnea 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss ML. 
Pavia rubra - - 469 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. a 
%O- 
P. r., full-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. R#. Lewis. "6 
P. r. humilis péndula_ - - 470} ~ 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. a7 
P. flava - - - - 471 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
78. 
P. f., full-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. &. Lewis. "9 
P. macrocarpa_- - - 473) 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M.L. 
80. 
SAPINDA‘CEE. 
Kolreutéria paniculata - - 475) gy 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M.L. . 
XANTHOXYLA ‘CER. 82. 
Xanthéxylum fraxineum - 488 | 92 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. . 
Ptélea trifoliata - - - 489 4, 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. . 
Ailantus: glandulosa . - 490 | gp 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. F 
A, g., full-grown tree. 86. 
Syon House. G. R&R. Lewis. 
CELASTRA‘CER. 87. 
Euonymus europe‘us - - 496 | 9. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. : 
EF. \atifolius me - 498 89 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. : 
AQUIFOLIA‘CER, 90. 
Mex Aquifolium - - - 505 | 91, 
Bayswater. H. Le Jeune. 
I. A., full-grown tree. 92. 
Studley Park. H.W. Jukes. 
I. opaca” = - “ - 516 | 93. 
Messrs. Loddiges. Miss M. L. 
I. opaca, full-grown tree. 94: 


Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 


| 


VII. 


AND VIII. 


RHAMNA‘CER. 
Palitrus aculeatus . 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss ML. 


P.a., full-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 


Rhamnus catharticus - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


R. alpinus - - 
Hort. Soc Gard. Miss M. = 


R. Frangula - - 
Hort. Soe. Gard. Miss M. L. 


R. \atifolius - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


HoMALINA‘CER. 
Aristotélia Macqui - 


Fulham Nursery. H. W. Jukes. 


LEGUMINO'SE. 
Sophora japonica - ~ 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


S. j., full-grown tree, 4to. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 


S. j.. péndula - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
Virgilia lutea - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


Cytisus Labarnum - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


C. L. quercifolium ee 
cisum) - 


Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M.L. 
C. alpinus - - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


C.a.péndulus” - - 
Messrs. Loddiges. 


Robinia Pseud-Acacia - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


R. P.-A., full-grown tree. 


Kenwood. W.J. Nesfield. 
R. P.-A. umbraculifera 


Bayswater. H. Le Jeune. 


R. P.-A. tortudsa - 


Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


R. viscosa - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


R. hispida macrophylla - 
Hort. Soc, Gard. 


Caragana arboréscens— - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


Gleditschia triacanthos - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


G. t., full-grown tree - 
Syon House. G. &. Lewis. 


G. inérmis - - - 


Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


G. 1, full-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 


G. sinénsis (syn. hérrida) 


H. Le Jeune. 


| 


H. Le Jeune. 


Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


Siz 


563 


564 
565 
590 


590 


591 
59] 
609 


610 
610 
626 
628 
629 
650 
650 
650 


654. 


clvi LIST OF PORTRAITS 
Page Page ; Page 
95. G. (s.) japénica - - - 654} 100. 
Messrs. Loddiges. H. Le Jeune, 
96. G. (s.) nana - : - 654! 101. 
Messrs. Loddiges. H. Le Jeune. 
97. G. (s.) purpurea - : - 654 | 102. 
Messrs. Loddiges. H. Le Jeune. 
98. G.(s.) macracantha = - - 654 | 103. 
Messrs. Loddiges. H. Le Jevne. 
99, Gymnoécladus canadénsis - 656 | 104. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
Vo. Vi, 
Rosa ‘cE. 128. 
105. Amygdalus communis - 674 | 99 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. Li 2 
106. Pérsica vulgaris - - - 680 | 199 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. : 
107. Armeniaca vulgaris = - - 682) j3) 
Hort. Soc. Gard, Miss M. L. . 
108. A. sibirica - - - - 683 l 39 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 7 
109. Prinus spinosa - - 684 P 
Hort. SPL H. W. Jukes. 133. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H.W. Jukes. ° 
111. P. doméstica myrobalana - 688 | 4, 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. " 
112. Cérasus sylvéstris - - 693 | 196 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. . 
113. C.s., full-grown tree. 137 
Studley Park. H.W. Jukes. 2 
114. C. vulgaris - ~ ~ - 693 
i Gard. H. Le Jeune. 138. 
115. C.v. semperflorens = - - 701 | 139 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. j 
116. C. Mahaleb - - - 707 | 140, 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
47. C. Padus ’- - - - 709 | 141. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
118. C. serétina - - - 712} 142. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
119. C. lutsitanica = - - - 714 
Syon House. H. Le Jeune. 143. 
120. C.1., full-grown tree. 
Syon House. H. Le Jeune. 144, 
121. Cratz‘gus coccinea - - 816 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 145. 
122. C. glandulosa” - - - 817 | a6 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. . 
123. C. punctata - - - 818 | 147 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. : 
124. C. pyrifolia - - - 819 
Horr. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 148. 
125. C.macracantha - - - 819] 149. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
126. C.Cras-gilli - -  - 820| 150. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss E. Ronalds. | 
127. C. C.,, full-grown tree. | 151. 


Fulham Palace. H. Le Jeune. 


OF TREES 


G. c., fall-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. &. Lewis. 
Cércis Siliquastrum — - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
C. S.. full-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 
C. canadénsis - - 
Hort. Soc! Gard. Miss M. L. 


Acacia dealbata - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


C. C, pyracantheefolia - 
Hort. Soc Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


C. C. salicifolia - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
C. C. ovalifolia - - 


Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


C. C. prunifolia - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. A. Le Jeune. 


C. nigra - - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 

C. purpurea - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


C. Douglasi . . 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
he flava = = = 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
C. apiifolia - - 
Messrs. Loddiges. H. Le Jewne. 
C. cordata - - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
C. spathulata - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
C. Azarvlus - - 
Messrs. Loddiges. H. Le Jeune. 


C. maroccana” - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


C. Aronia - - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
C. orientalis (syn. odoratis- 


sima)  - - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H, Le Jeune. 
C. tanacetifolia - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
C. t. glabra - - 
Messrs. Loddiges. A. Le Jeune. 
C. t. Leeana - - 


Leyton Nursery. H. Le Jeune. 
C. heterophylla - - 

Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
C. Oxyacantha - - 

Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


C. O., full-grown tree. 
Studley Park. H. W. Jukes. 
C. O. obtusata - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
C. O. laciniata - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
C. O. eriocarpa - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


Page 


657 


827 


828 
828 
828 
829 
829 


830 
830 


831 


FORMING VOLS. V. 


; Page 

C. O. Oliveridna a - 83] 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 

c. O melanocarpa - - 831 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 

C. O. stricta £ = - §32 


Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss E. Ronalds. 


C. O. reginz - . - 832 
Messrs. Loddiges. H. Le Jeune. 

C. mexicana e = - 843 
Messrs. Loddiges. H. Le Jeune. 

Photinia serrulata a - 868 
Syon House. H. Le Jeune. 

Cotoneaster frigida - - 871 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 

C. affinis - . = S71 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le 5 a 

C. acuminata c - 872 
Fulham Nursery. Miss M. L. 

C. nummularia- - - 872 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 

Amelanchier Botryapium - 874 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 

A. Botryap., full-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 

Méspilus germanica - - 877 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 

IM. Smithi - = - - 878 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 

Pyrus communis - - - 880 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 

P. c. var., full-grown tree, 4to. 
Hamley Cottage. G. R. Lewis. 

P.c. var. Glout. Morceau - 881 
Bamprster- H. Le Jeune. 

P. sinaica - - 889 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le ae. 

P. sinénsis - - - - 889 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 

P. bollwylleriana - - $90 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 

P. variolosa - - 891 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. W. cay 

P. Malus - - - 891 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le aN, 

P. M. var., full-grown tree. 
Tibberton. G. R. Lewis. 

P. baccata [Ee - - 892 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 

P.(M.) coronaria -  - 908 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 

P. (M.) angustifolia - - 909 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 

P. (M.) spectabilis_”- - 909 
Hort. Soc. Gard. AH. Le Jeune. 

P. A’ria undulata - - 910 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 

P. vestita - - - - 912 
Messrs. Loddiges. Miss M. L. 

P. torminalis = - 913. 


Hort. Soc. Gard. A. W. Ges. 


VI. 


Page 
182. 


183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189, 


190. 


191. 


192. 
193. 


194. 
195. 


196. 
197. 


198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 


202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 


VII. AND VIII. 


: Page 

P. pinnatifida —- - - 915 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 

P. aucuparia - - 916 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le + Te 

P. americana - - - 920 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 

P. Sorbus - - - - 921 
Messrs. Loddiges. Miss M. L. 

P. S. h¥brida lanuginosa ss --_-« 924: 


Hort. Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 


P.(S.) spuria- - - 9 
Hort. cs Gard. H.W. Jukes. 


Cydonia vulgaris - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. A. Le Jeune. 


C. sinénsis - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le eked 


1 
Seo) 
vw 
—_ 


Myrta‘cer. 


Eucalyptus robasta = - - 959 


Stamford Hill. L. Martin. 


CORNA‘CER. 


Cornus mas - “ - 1014 


Hort. Soc. Gard. A Le Jeune. 


CaPRIFOLIA CEE. 


Sambucus nigra - = 1027 


Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
Vibarnum prunifolium - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


1034 


ERICA‘CEX. 
A’rbutus hybrida . - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


A, Andrachne - - - 
Messrs. Loddiges. H. Le Jeune. 


1119 
1120 


HALESIA CE. 
Halésia tetraptera —- - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. A. Le Jeune. 


H. t., full-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 


1190 


EBENA‘CEZ. 
Diospyros Lotus ~ - 1194 
Bayswater. H. Le Jeune. 


D. L., full-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. KR. Lewis. 

D, virginiana” - pf 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


D. v., full-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 


1195 


OLEA‘CEZ. 


Fryaxinus excélsior - - 1214 


Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
F. e., full-grown tree. 
Kensington Gardens. J. Martin. 
F. e., full-grown winter tree, 4to. 
Studley Park. H.W. Jukes. 
F.e. péndula - - - 1214 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
ao 


elvill 


Page 
206. 


207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 


220. 


221. 
222. 


223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 


227. 


228. 
229. 


230. 
231. 


LIST OF PORTRAITS 
: nul grea Page | Page 
F. simplicifolia - - - 1228} 211. 
Hort. Soe. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
F, parvifolia - - - 1229 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 212. 
F’, lentiscifolia - - - 1331 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
F. americana — - - - 1232 | 913. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
F, juglandifolia, full- , 
- | 
crown tree, 4to. - ae 214. 
Pope’s Villa, Twickenham. H. Le Jeune. 
View. | VaR. 
BIGNONIA‘CEZ. 232. 
Catélpa syringefolia - - 1261 
Bayswater. H. Le Jeune. 
C. s., full-grown tree. 233. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 
\ 234. 
LAURA CER. 
Latrus nobilis - - - 1297 | 235. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
L. Sassafras = - - 1301 | 236. 
Kensington Nursery. Miss M. L. 
L. S., full-grown tree. 237. 
Syon House. G. R&R. Lewis. 
SANTALA\CEZ. 238. 
Nines. biflora, PUREE Pe 1317 | 239. 
Thomson’s Villa, Bidkmnond. Le Jeune. 24.0, 
EILEAGNA‘CER. 
Eleagnus orientalis - - 1321 | 241. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 249 
Hippéphae Rhamndides 1325 . 
angustifolia - 243 
Messrs. Loddiges. C. Rakin? : 
URTICA‘CER. 244, 
Motus nigra - - - 1348 
Messrs. Loddiges. H. Le Jeune. 245. 
M. n., full-grown tree. 246 
Battersea. H. W. Jukes. : 
M.ilba -  - - — - 1348/44, 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. ° 
M. a., full-grown tree, 4to. 248 
Syon House. H. Le Jeune. . 
M. ribra (syn. peuaayt: 1359 | 249. 
vanica) 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
Broussoneétia papyrifera - 1361 
Kew Botanic Gardens. H. Le Jeune. 
Ficus Carica - - - 1365 | 250. 
Mile End Nursery. H. W. Jukes. 
251. 


ULMA‘CEE., 


U’lmus campéstris— - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


U. c., full-grown tree. 
Kensington Gardens. J. Martin. 


OF TREES 


F, lancea - - - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


F.. pannosa, Nae a 


tree - - =e 
Ham House, Essex. L. Marizn. 


O’rnus europz‘a - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


O. e., full-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 


tree, 4to - - 
Muswell Hill. Miss M. L. 
U. c. viminalis - - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 
U. planifolia - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 


U. (c.) suberdsa = = 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 


U. major - - - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


TY, m., full-grown tree. 
Studley Park. H. W. Jukes. 


U. effiisa - - - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 
U. e., winter tree. 

Hort. Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 
U. montana major - - 
Hort Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 
U. m. péndula (syn. rubra) 
Hort. Soc. Gard. C. Rauch. 

U. m. fastigiata - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
U. americana - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Hebb, 
U. a. incisa - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le ties. 
Planera Richard - . 

Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
P. R., full-grown tree. 

Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 
Céltis Tournefértz = - = 
Hort. Soc. Gard Miss M. L. 

C. occidentalis - - - 
Hort. Soe. Gard. Miss M. L. 


C. o., full-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 


U. c. stricta, weird 


JUGLANDA‘CE®. 
Juglans régia_ = 
Hort. Soe. Gard. Miss M. 7,. 


J. r., full-grown tree. 
Chiswick Villa. W. A. Nesfield. 


J. r., full-grown winter tree. 
Studley Park. H. W. Jukes. 


J. nigra - - - - 


Hort. Soc. Gard. C. Rauch. 
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1240 


1241 


1375 


1376 
1377 
1395 
1396 


1397 


1398 
1398 
1399 
14.06 
1406 
1409 


1416 
1417 


1423 


1435 


FORMING VOLS. V. VI. VII. AND VIII. clix 


Page Page | Page ay Page 
254. J.n., full-grown tree, 4to. 282. A. g.laciniata - - - 1678 
Syon’ House. G. R. Lewis. Hort. Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 
255. J. cinérea - - - 1439 | 283. A. g. 1. full-grown tree, 4to. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. C. Rauch. Syon House. W. A. Nesfield. 
256. Carya alba, full-grown 1446 284. A. cordifolia - - - 1689 
tree mi i. = Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
Purser’s Cross. L. Martin. , 285. Bétula alba péndula - - 1691 
257. Pterocarya caucasica - 1451 Hort. Soc, Gard. Miss M..L. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. C. Rauch. 286. B. populifolia - - - 1707 
S ‘ Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
ahah A CRE. 287. B.papyracea - - 1708 
258. Salix babylénica - - 1507 Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
Hort Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 288. B. nigra - a oa - 1710 
959. S.b. crispa z a - 1514 Hackney Arboretum. H. Le Jeune. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H.W. Jukes. 989. B. i, winter tree. 
960. S. fragilis = < - 1516 Fulham Nursery. L. Martin. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
S01, Sela <7 9 Neto “1599 CORYLA ‘CER. 
PO a ae Jee 290. Quércus pedunculata - 1731 
262. Bas JN ale es ee Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
urnham Green. H.W. Jukes. 
Gee oe 297. <Q, full-grown tree. 
263. VAS anal ‘ - - Me P - 1528 ‘ahve Gardens. J. Martin. 
ort. Soc. Gard. . W. Jukes. : 
‘ x 292. Q. p., winter tree. 
264. Hepalus plba 23 26 2 u - 1638 Bie he Park. H. W. Jukes. 
ort. Soc. Gard. Miss J. L. o ey 
i 293. Q. p. fastigiata - - - 1731 
265. J ceamescens ? - y . ie - 1639 otk See awl: Miss M. L. 
ort. Soc. Gard. Miss J. L. 94 \ 
294. @Q. sessiliflora - - - 1736 
266. Famous 7 - ou * a - 1645 Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
ort. Soc. Gar 28s 
295. Q.s., full-grown tree, 4to. 
ENED at & pendula 2 = - 1646 Wopden eee W. A. Wegheld. 
Messrs. Loddiges. H. Le Jeune. 296 Q i etapa tree 
268. P. apres ie 1651 |. Seattleg Park: Ebr uaees! 
269. P. nigra 4 < eo - 1652 297. Q. E’sculus - . -= - 1844 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. oe ey Gard. Miss M. L. 
270. P.n., winter tree. 298. Q. Cerris wash i = 1846 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
271. P.n., full-grown tree, 4to. 299. Q. C., full-grown tree, 4to. 
Lambeth Palace. Miss M. L. Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 
272. P.monilifera - - - 1657/|300. Q. C., winter tree, 4to. 
Hort. Soc.Gard. Miss J. L. ‘Muswell Hill. Miss M. L. 
273. P.m., winter tree. 301. Q. C. austriaca - - 1848 
Bayswater. H. Le Jeune. Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
274. FP.m., full-grown tree, 4to. f 
Syon ee G. R. Lewis. 302. Q. pak venga gi (syn. } 1850 
275. P. fastigiata (syn. dilatata) - 1660 Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. ZL. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss J. L. 
76. P = ia - Ka 303. Q. C. f, full-grown tree. 
276. - angulata oats £ EE. - 1670 Fulham Nursery. LZ. Martin. 
: Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss J. L. 3004. Q Cf é! eeae't ae 
oU4, f - I., winter tree oO. 
277. ae: full-grown tree. : Fulham Nursery. H. Le Jeune. 
yon House. G. R. Lewis. . 
278. P.balsamifera- - - 1673/3095. &.C. Lucombeana - - 1857 
Leyton Nursery. H. Le Jeune. Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
279. P.b., full-grown tree. 306. Q. C. L., winter tree. 
Syon House. H. Le Jeune. Fulham Nursery. H. Le Jeune. 
280. P.cdndicans - - 1676 | 307. Q. C. Z’gilops - - 1861 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss J. TS. Hackney Arboretum. H. Le Jeune. 
308. Q. 4., full-grown tree 
\ | . 
BETULA‘CER. Syon House, G. R. Lewis. 
281. <A’lnus glutinosa - - 1678 | 309. Q.alba - - - - 1864. 


Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. Hackney Arboretum. AH. Le Jeune. 


LIST OF PORTRAITS 


Vou: VITI. 


Page 
Quéreus macrocarpa - 1869 
Hackney Arboretum. » H. Le Jeune. 


Q. obtusiloba - - 1870 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 

Q. Prinus palustris - - 1872 
Leyton Nursery. Mrss M. L. 

Q. P. monticola - - 1873 
Leyton Nursery. Miss M. L. 

Q. P. tomentosa - - 1876 


Leyton Nursery. Miss M. L. 


Q. rubra - ~ 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss Mi es. 


Q. r., full-grown tree, 4to. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 


Q. r., winter tree. 
Fulham Nursery. L. Martin. 


Q. coccinea - - . 
Purser’s Cross. Miss M. L. 

Q. c., full-grown tree. 
Muswell Hill. Mess M. L. 


Q. ambiguass - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. Ge 


Q. tinctoria - - - 1884 
Hackney Arboretum. H. Le Jeune. 


Q. palustris . . - 1887 
Leyton Nursery. H. Le Jeune. 


Q. palistris, full-grown tree. 
Syon House. H. Te Jeune. 


1877 


1879 


1881 


Q. Phéllos, 4to. - - 1894 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 

Q. P. latifolius - - 1895 
Hackney Arboretum. L. Martin. 

Q. Ilex, full-grown tree - 1899 
Syon House. R&R. G. Lewis. 

Q. I. latifolia - . - 1899 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 

Q. I. longifolia (syn. 4 1900 
gustifolia)  - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 

Q. gramintia, poeaen 1906 
tree tip bile 
Purser’s Cross. Miss M.L. 

Q. Stber, full-grown tree - 1911 
Fulham Nursery. L. Martin. 

Q. S:, full-grown tree - 1911 
Muswell Hill. H. Le Jeune. 

Q.S.dentatum, full-grown | | 913 
tree == - 
Muswell Hill. H. Le Jeune. 

Q. virens - - - 1918 
Chiswick Villa. ZL. Martin. 

Fagus sylvatica - - 1950 


Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


Fs. cristata (syn. crispa) - 1952 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le. Jeune. 


F.s. péndula - - - 
Kensington Nursery. Miss M. L. 


F. s. p., full-grown tree. 
Oundle. M. J. B. 


1952 


Page 
338. 


339. 
340. 
341. 
342. 
343. 
344. 
345. 
346. 


347. 
348. 
349, 
350. 
351. 
352. 


353. 
354. 


355. 
356. 
357. 
358. 
359. 
360. 


361. 
362. 


OF TREES 
- 
Page 
Castanea vésca - - 1983 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
C. v., full-grown tree. 
Muswell Hill. Miss M. L. 
Carpinus Bétulus = - - 2004 


Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 

C. B., full-grown tree. 
Chiswick Villa. L. Mariin. 

O’strya vulgaris - - 2015 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 

O. v., full-grown tree. 
Bot. Gard. Kew. Miss M. L. 

O. virginica = - - 2015 
Hort. Soc. Gard. C. Rauch. 

Coérylus Colarna - - 2029 
Mile End Nursery. 4H. W. Jukes. 


C. C., full-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 


PLATANA‘CER. 


Piatanus orientalis - - 2033 


Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


P. o., winter tree. 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


P. o. acerifolia - - 2034 
Hort. Soc Gard. H. W. Jukes. 


P. o. a., full-grown tree. 
Elmshurst, Finchley. W. A. Negtcia. 


P.o. cuneata - ~ - 2034 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


P. occidentalis - . 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. W. Jukes. 


2043 


BALsAMA‘CER. 
Liquidambar Styraciflua - 2049 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M.L. 


L. S., full-grown tree. 
Syon. House. G. R&R. Lewis. 


TAXA‘CER. 


Taxus baccata - ~ - 2066 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


T. b., tree at Harlington. 
Harlington. Mess M. L. 


T’.. b., tree at Darley. 
Darley. J. E. Bowman. 


T’. b. fastigiata - - 2066 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
Salisburia adiantifolia - 2049 


Messrs. Loddiges. Mss M. L. 


S. a., full-grown tree. 
Mile End Nursery. H. W. Jukes. 


Conl’/FERA, § ABIE’TIN®E. 
Pinus sylvéstris - - 2153 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


P. s., full-grown tree. 
Pain’s Hill. A. Le Jeune. 


+ 


FORMING VOLS. V. 


P.s., full-grown tree. 
Muswell Hill. W. A. Nesfield. 


P. s. genevénsis - 


Hort. Soc. Gard. 2. L. Jeune. 


P. Laricio - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. L. eae 


P.L., full-grown tree. 
Kew. H. L. Jeune. 
P.Pallasidna - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. G. R. Enis 


P. Pinaster - - 


Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


P. P., full-grown tree. 


j 


Hendon. L. Martin. 
P. Pinea - - 

Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le ‘tesa 
P.halepénsis - 

Hort. Soc. Gard. G. R&R. Dei: 
P. Te‘da, full-grown tree 
Syon House. G. R&R. Lewis. 

P. rigida - - 
Dropmore. H. Le Jeune. 
P. rigida, full-grown tree. 
Pain’s Hill. A. Le Jeune. 
P. serétina - - 
Dropmore. dH. Le Jeune. 
P. Cémbra - - 
Kew. L. Martin. 
P. Strobus - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le eee! 
A’bies excélsa_ - - 
Hort. Soc Gard. H. Le Jeune. 
A. e., full-grown tree. 
Syon House. H. Le Jeune. 
A, e., full-grown tree. 
Studley Park. H.W. Jukes. 
A. e. nigra - - 
Studley Park. H. W. Jukes. 
A.alba - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. L. ee 
A. Smithiana - - 


Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


A. Dotglasz—- 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Rae 


A. canadénsis - - 
Syon House. H. L. Jeune. 


A. c., full-grown tree. 
Whitton Park. H. Le Jeune. 


A. ¢., full-grown tree. 
Studley Park. H. W., Jukes. 
Picea pectinata 


Leyton Nursery. H. Le Jeune. 
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2200 


2294 
2310 
2317 
2319 
2322 


2329 
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Page 


389, 


390. 
391. 
392. 
393. 
394. 


395. 
396. 
397. 
398. 
399. 
400. 


ak 


P. p., full-grown tree. 


P. 
P. 


Syon House. H. Le Jeune. 


p., full-grown tree. 
Roseneath. Copied from Strutt. 


balsamifera - - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


Larix europe‘a ~ - 


i. 
L. 
L. 


Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


e., large tree. 
Kenwood. G. R. Lewis. 


americana rubra - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


a. r., full-grown tree. 
Syon House. #. Le. Jeune. 


Cédrus Libani - - - 


C; 


C. 
c. 


& 


Hort. Soc. Gard. H. Le Jeune. 


L., full-grown tree, 4to. 
Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 


L., full-grown tree. 
Kenwood. G. &. Lewis. 


L., full-grown tree. 
Foxley Hall. G. &. Lewis. 


L. glaica, full-grown tree. 


Thomson’s Villa. A. Le Jeune. 


CUPRE’SSINAE. 


Thuja occidentalis - - 


Hort. Soc. Gard. Mess M. L. 


T. orientalis stricta - - 


Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


Cupréssus sempervirens - 


Cc 
C. 


Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


s. horizontalis - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


lusitanica = - - - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


Taxodium distichum - - 


Ds 


Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


d,, full-grown tree. 
Syon House. G. &. Lewis. 


Juniperus pheenicea - 


J. 


J. 


J. 
8 


Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 


p., full-grown tree. 

Syon House. G. R. Lewis. 
virginiana - - 
Hort Soc. Gard. Miss M. lire 


v., full-grown tree. 

Syon House. G. &. Lewis. 
chinénsis (excélsa) - 
Hort. Soc. Gard. Miss M. L. 
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2339 
2350 


2399 


2402 


24.54 
2459 
2464 
24.64 
24:77 
2481 


2501 


2495 


2505 


clxii LIST OF PORTRAITS 


OF ENTIRE TREES 


AND SHRUBS 


LIST OF THE PORTRAITS OF ENTIRE TREES AND SHRUBS 
GIVEN ALONG WITH THE TEXT IN VOLS. I. II. III. AND IV. 


Magnoliacee. 


Figure Page 


Magnolia conspicua . - 385 
Rosacee. 
Rosa indica - - - 546 
Crate‘gus Crés-gélli t 551. to 558 
salicifolia 
Oxyacantha regine - - 556 
Pyrus torminalis  - - - 641 
Sorbus - - - - 644 
Myrtacee. 
Melaleica linearifolia = - - 685 
Eucalyptus resinifera - - 691 
robista - - - 2467 
piperita - = 3 - 690 
Angophora lanceolata - - 702 
Leptospérmum scoparium - 2468 
Hamamelidacee. 
Hamamiélis virginica - - 757 
Ericacee. 
A’rbutus Andrachne - - 2493 
Oleacee. 
Ligistrum lucidum - - 1023 
Chionanthus virginica - - 1030 
Fraxinus excélsior - - 1049 
pendula -- 1045 
O’rnus europe’a - - 1067 
Solandcee. 
Brugmansia suaveolens - 1120 
Kleagnacee. © 
Eleagnus argéntea - - 1204 
Urticacee. 
Morus nigra - - 1222 
at Cileertiaty - 2526 
Ulmacee. 
OU'lmus campéstris - 1238, 1239 ; 
montana - - 1243, 1244 
Planera Richard: - - 1250 
Salicacee. 
Salix babylonica = - - 1308 
Russellzdna - - 1812, 1313 } 
alba - - - 1316 
Populus nigra - — = 3514 
fastigiata - - - 1519 


281 


1412 


1514 
1520 
1521 
1527 
1655 


1660 | 


Betulacee. 
2 Figure 
Alnus glutinosa laciniata - 1542 
Bétula alba - x - 1550 
Corylacee. 
1580 
: & 1581 
Quércus pedunculata - 4 1589 
1587 
pedunculata péndula - 1568 


sessiliflora - - 1585, 1586 } 


pedunculata, or sessiliflora : 
Oak shattered by lightning 1643 


Herne’s Oak - 1588, 1589 
Wootton Oak - - 1590 
Meavy Oak - - dood 
Flitton Oak - - = 3592 
Hatfield Broad Oak - 1593 
Shordley Oak - - 1594 
Moccas Park Oak - 1595 
Panshanger Oak - 1596 
Majesty Oak - - 1597 
Stately Oak - 1598 


Sir Philip Sydney’s Oak 1599 
Nannau Oak - - 1600 
Chandos Oak - - 1601 
Merton Oak -— - 1602 
Winfarthing Oak - 1603. 1623 } 
Gog Oak - - - 1604 
Magog Oak - - 1605 
Salcey Forest Oak - 1606 


The Duke’s Walkingstick 1606 


Greendale Oak ~- 1608, 1609 
Parliament Oak - - 1610 
Shelton Oak - - 1611 


Swilecar Lawn Oak - 1612 
Squitch Oak - - 1613 
Beggar’s Oak - - 1614 
Queen Elizabeth’s Oak - 1615 


Bull Oak - — ~ 1616. 1625} 
Gospel Oak - 1617. 1628 | 
Creeping Oak = =- 1618. 1632 } 
King Oak - 1619. 1633 } 
Cowthorpe Oak - 1620. 1624 { 


Wallace Oak - - 1621 
Chapel Oak of Allonville 1622 


Specimen of an old Oak 1635 
Cobham Oak ~ - 1636 
Ashton Oak - 1693 
Weisbaden Oak - - 1695 


Page 
1686 
1693 


1741 
1742 
1742 


GIVEN ALONG WITH 


Figure 

pig ‘ 1712 

Q. Cérris Lucombedna - 1713 
crispa - - - 1718 

alba = ~ = ear 
palistris - - - 1761 
Stiber : = - 1080 
Fagus sylvatica - - - 1878 
Inosculated Beech 1881. 1884 
Great Beech at Windsor saoee 
Queen Beech “ - 1909 
Ashridge Beeches 1910, 1911 
Eccles Beech a <, 1912 
Earl’s Mill Beech - 1913 
Grange Hall Beech - 1914 
Marriage Beech - - 2536 
Castanea vésca os - 1923 
Tortworth Chestnut - 1924 
Cobham Chestnut - 1925 
Waldershaw Chestnut - 1926 


Carpinus Bétulus - 1933. 
Platandacee. 
Tabernemontana alternifolia - 1956 
Pilatanus orientalis _ - 1957 
occidentalis =~ = | 467960 
Casuaracee. 
Casuarina equisetifolia - - 1972 
Taxdcea. 
Taxus baceata fastigiata at 
Comber = - 1982 
T. baccata at Fountains Abbe i 
Y) 1984 
Buckland - 1985 
Harlington - 1986 
Mamhilad - ~- 1987 
Gresford - - 1988 
Fortingal - 1989 
Westfelton - - 1990 
Studley - - 1991 
Salisburza adiantifolia in the ] 1994 
Leyden Botanic Garden f 


Conifere, § Abiétine. 


Pinus sylvéstris at Studley - 2050 
at Dunmore J 2051 

2056 

Group of, in { 2052 

Strathspey | 2055 

(s.) pumilio Mighus - 2061 
pumilio - - - 2063 
Banksiana ss = - - 2067 
inops - - - 2071 
pangens ° - = 2080 


1935 | 


THE TEXT. 
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clxill 


Page Figure Page 
1852 | Pinus resinosa - - - 2097 2212 
1853 Pinea Bis \.59 - 2108 2227 
1858 Te da - - = 9199'7 2239 
1866 ponderosa u - 21986 2945 
1888 Sabinidna - - - 2141 2249 
1916 Coilteri - - = 2147. 2252 
1955 longifolia - ~ 2152 2253 
1971 australis - - - 2160 2258 
1976 canariénsis - - 2166 2263 
1977 leiophylla - - - 2187 2274 
1977 Cémbra - . - 2192 2277 
1978 Strobus - - 2196 2282 
ee excélsa = 2201, 2202 { aa 
1979 Lambertidna = - 2207 2290 
ef: af Abies excélsa eps 9214. 2218 { ie 
Fock nigra - - 2226, 2297 { pe 
2001 | Picea pectinata at Roseneath - 2239 2332 
2005 at Studley - 2542 2602 
2007 Webbidna - -  - 2253 2345 

Larix europea at Syon - 2259 2355 
Dunkeld - 2260 2355 
oaee Dalwick - { ance } 2356 
2044 | Cédrus Libani at Syon - 2268 2404 
Enfield - 2269 2404 
Chelsea - 2270 2405 
2061 Croome - 2271 2405 
Hammersmith 2272 2406 
Gray - 2273 2406 
2067 Quenby Hall 2544 2603 
Deoddra e - - 2285 2429 
2069 | Araucaria imbricata — - - 2293 2435 
2074 excélsa = tsi- - 2302 2443 
2075 Cunninghamii - +2805 2445 
2077 pee 
92077 § Cupréssine. 
aah Thiija occidentalis - 2313 2314 lous 
2083 | Cupréssus sempervirens atSoma 2325 2470 
2093 at Croome 2322 2466 
2099 s. horizontalis at Croome- 2321 2466 
~~ | Taxodium distichum at Studley 2339 2486 
nutans Bi 2482 
2163 | Juniperus communis - - 2350 2492 
2163 i 7s . 
2185 2Lzacece. 
2164 | Vicca gloridsa - - 2391 2522 
2185 aloifolia ~ - - 2394 2524 
: ; a Amaryllidee. 
2191 } Fourcréya longe'va - - 2402 2528 
2194 | Littz‘a gemmiflora - - 2403 2529 
2199| Agave americana - - 2546 2606 


clxiv LIST OF LANDSCAPES INTRODUCED IN THE TEXT. 


LIST OF LANDSCAPES 


INTRODUCED IN THE TEXT IN ORDER TO SHOW THE EFFECT 
OF PARTICULAR SPECIES OF TREES IN SCENERY. 


Ericacee. 
Figure 

An Ericacetum to show the effect of a Garden of American Eri- } 1006 

cacez in a bottom, surrounded by hilly and woody Scenery 

Euphorbiacee. Bixus sempervirens. Part of a Parterre of 0 1217 

broidery in Dwarf Box - 
Chateau de Richelieu, to show the effect of de isocah 
Parterres in Box . . - i 
Salicacee. 

Salix babylénica. Villa of Consequa at Canton - - 1302 
Churchyard in Baden - ~ - - 1303 
Vale of Tombs in China - - aes 1304 
Views in the Park at Monza, in Lombardy - - 1305. to 1307 

Populus fastigiata. Bridge to show the contrast between its 

horizontal lines and the perpendicular lines of the 1521 


Lombardy Poplars - - - - 

Stable Offices, &c., with Poplars, to show the contrast 
between the horizontal lines of the Buildings and the 1522 
vertical ones of the Trees - - 

Groups of round-headed Trees broken by. Paghars - 1523, 1524, 1524a 


Waterfall in the Gardens of Schwezingen, in Baden, with 
1525 
Lombardy Poplars - = 2 
Ettliger Thor Carlsruhe - - - 1526 
Tivoli Gardens, Vienna - = = = 1527 
Chateau de Neuviller, near Nancy - 1528 
Landscape by Domenichino, showing Lombardy epee 
1529 
supporting the effect of a Tower - 
Poplars in the Cemetery at Pére la Chaise - - 1530, 1531 
Entrance to the Botanic Garden at Munich - - 1532 
Poplars with a modern Villa - - - PME 
Betulacee. 

Bétulus. Landscape near the Lake Petrovskoyi, near Mos- 1551 

cow, composed principally of Birch Woods - - 
Corylacee. 

Quér Za et daa and sessiliflora. Groups of Oak Trees by } 1629. to 1631 
Scenes in Savernake Forest, by Strutt - . - 1632, 1633 
Old Oak and Rock, by Strutt = - - 1634 
Oaks torn up by a Whirlwind - - - - 1644 
Wistman’s Wood - - . - 1694 

Q. Ilex. St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall - - . 1782 

Conifere. 

Abiétine. Views in Pine Forests in America 5 - 2004, 2005 
Pine Forest on fire - - - - ~ 2011 

Abies excélsa on the Pass of Kroglevin, in Norway - 2219 


Other Views in Norway, showing the effect of the ee 2990. to 22.22 
Fir alone, and combined with other Trees - 
Larix europea. Views in the Tyrol, showing the effect af 2963, 2264 
Larches in Mountain Scenery - - 
Cédrus Libadni. Cedars on Mount Lebanon’ - . - 2274 
Landscapes showing the effect of Cedars in composition 2975, 2276 
with Architectural Scenery - - 7 
Grove of Cedars - - = ~ - 2278 


1512, 


1664, 


1668, 


2117, 


2357, 


2420, 


1508 
1509 
1510 
1513 


1663 


1664 


1665 
1665 


1666 
1666 
1667 


1667 


1669 
1670 
2421 


1694 


1791 


1792 
1793 
1814 
1839 


1903 


2118 
2138 
2301 


2303 


2358 
2411 
2421 
2422 


Cedars in Landscapes, contrasted with other Trees - 2279, to 2282 2422, to 2425 
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LIST OF ENGRAVINGS 


OF BOTANICAL SPECIMENS OF TREES AND SHRUBS GIVEN 
ALONG WITH THE TEXT. 


Ranunculdcee. 
A Figure 
Clématis Flammula - - = "9 
orientalis = - - -10 
glaiica - - =) ou 
Vitalba = < Joris 
virginiana - - athe 
Viérna - = ~ 14 
cylindrica - - - V5 
Simsiz - - = 16 
reticulata - = alee 
florida a ws jacks 
certlea - - Suppl. 2407 
Viticélla - 3 ae hel 
balearica - Suppl. 2408 
campaniflora - aMZ® 
crispa - - - 21 
cirrhoésa ss - = ~ | 29 
montana e = D5. O4 
Atragene alpina” - - 215 
sibirica = 7 atiog 
americana & ‘ PLO 9: 
Pxonia Mottan papaveracea = 28 
Banksii—- = 2499 
Xanthorhiza apiifolia Be ides 
Winteraceze. 
Ilicium floridanum _ - 32 
Magnoliacee. 
Magnolia conspicua - - 34 
purptrea «u - - 36 
Dillenracez. 
Hibbértza dentata_ - ~ = Si 
volubilis - - - 38 
Anonaceze 
Asimina triloba - - - 39 
pygmea - - - 40 
Schizandracee. 
Schizandra coccinea - a A 
Menispermacee. 
Menispérmum canadénse - - 42 
datricum - = - 43 
smilacinum - » - 44 
Cécculus carolinus - = 5 


Berberacez. 


Bérberis vulgaris 
sibirica = 
canadénsis - 2 
emarginata - 
ibérica 


46 
48 
49 
50 


296 
297 
297 
298 


Suppl. 2409 2536 


301 
303 
304 
304 


clxv 


i Figure Page 

Bér. dilcis - - - 51 305 
heterophylla - - 52. 306 
dealbata - - =) 158) 307 
aristata - - - 54 307 
buxifolia - - - 55 308 

Mahonia fascicularis - - 56 309 
Aquifolium - ~ ~ S7)5iS1G 
nervosa - - - 58 310 
répens - - - 59... 31] 

Nandina doméstica Suppl. 2410 2537 

Crucidcee. 

Vélla Psetido-C¥tisus - - 60 312 

Alyssum saxAtile - =" 614, $13 

Ibéris sempervirens - ~1)-62 . S43 

Capparidacee. 
Capparis spindsas = - ~ 63 314 
Cistacee. 

Cistus purpureus - - 64 318 
heterophyllus_ - - - 65 318 
créticus - - - 66 320 
incanus - - - 67 320 

Helianthemum scabrosum - 68, S31 
glomeratum- - - 69 333 
brasiliénse - - - 10 334 
lignosum - - = Te Boe 
Fumana - - a U2" Soe 
grandifiorum = - - - 73 344 
macranthum miltiplex - 74 348 
hyssopifolium miltiplex - 75 352 

Hudsonia ericoides - - - 76 354 

‘\ 
Polygaldcee. 

Polygala Chamebixus - =" 070 SSa6 

oppositifolia major = - TS S56 
Pittosporacee. 

Billardiéra longifléra- =. 99° S57 
mutabilis - ~ - 80 357 

Séllya heterophylla - = ote BI Sone 

Pittédsporum Tobira - - 82 858 
undulatum - - - 83 358 

Caryophyllacea. 

Didnthus arbiscula - - 84 359 
Drypis spindsa— = - - 85 359 
Lindcee. 

Linum arboreum - - 86 360 
Malvacee. 

Lavatera maritima - - 87 361 
Hibiscus syriacus - - - 88 362 
Sida pulchélla . - - 89 363 
Malva Munrodna - Suppl. 2411 2538 


clxvi 


Figure Page 
Sterculiacee. 
Stercilia platanifolia - - 90 363 
Tiliacee. 

Gréwia occidentalis Suppl. 2412 2541 
Ternstromiaceee. 
Malachodéndron ovatum = 9b SOTF 
Stuartia virginica - - 92 378 
Gordonia lasianthos - - 93 379 

pubéscens - - - 94 380 

Caméllia japonica - - 95 382 
anemoneflora- = - 96 384 
reticulata - Suppl. 2413 2541 
maliflora - - - 97 390 
Sasdnqua - - - 98 390 
Kissi - - - 99 391 
oleifera * - - 100 391 
euryoides - - - 101 392 

Théa viridis - - - 102 393 
Bohéa - - - 103 393 

Aurantiacee. 
Seville Orange - - - 104 396 
Hypericacee. 

Hypéricum hircinum - - 105 398 
olympicum- - - 106 399 
canariénse - Suppl. 2414 2541 
Urdlum - - - 107 400 
prolificum - Suppl. 2415 2541 
zegyptiacum - Suppl. 2416 2541 
empetrifolium - - 108 402 

Androse‘mum officinale - - 109 413 

Aceracec. 

Acer obl6ngum- - - 

circinatum - - - 112 422 
Leaves of Acers. 

Diehl 113 433 

cer oblongum +} Suppl. 2417, 2418 2542 

_ tataricum - - - 114 434 

spicatum. - - - 115 435 

as 436 
striatum - - - 116 ie 
438 

macrophyllum - 117, 1184 to 
441 

Sas 442 
platanoides - - - n19{ 443 
Lobélii - - - 120 444 
platanoides laciniatum - 121 is 
446 

saccharinum - - 122 447 
Psetido-Platanus - Re Bea 4 
449 

5 3 450 
obtusatum - - - 124 { 451 
barbatum (opulifolium) - 125 452 
O’palus - - - 126 453 
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Figure 

Acer circindatum - - = 127 
palmatum - - - 128 
eriocarpum_ - - - 129 
rubrum = - - 130 
monspessulanum - - 131 
campéstre - - -. 182 
créticum - - - 132 

/Esculacee. 

’sculus glabra - ‘- 133 
pallida - - - 134 

Pavia rubra argita - - 135 
neglécta ~ - - 136 
macrostachya_ - - - 137 

Meliacee. 
Mélia Azederach - - - 138 
Vitacee. 

Vitis vinifera - - - 139 
apiifolia = - - 140 
Labrisca - - - 141 
estivalis  - - - 142 
cordifolia - - - 143 
riparia - - - 144 
indica - ~ - 145 

Ampeldpsis hederacea_ - - 146 

Cissus antarctica - ” - 147 
vitiginea ss - - 148 
quinquefolia = - - 149 

Geranidcee. 

Pelargonium cucullatum - 150 
zonale - - - 151 
inquinans - - - 152 

Rygophyllacee. 

Melianthus major - 2 - 153 

Zygophyllum sessilifolium - - 154 

Rutacee. 

Rita gravéolens - - 155 
angustifolia - - - 156 

Aplophyllum Jinifolium = - - 157 


Correa alba = 


Suppl. 2419 
Crowea saligna - 


Suppl. 2420 
2421 
Suppl. { 9499 


Xanthoxylacee. 


Boronia serrulata 


Xanthdxylon fraxineum - ~- 158 
Ailéntus glanduldsa = - 159 
Coriacee. 

Coriaria myrtifolia - - - 160 
Staphyleacee. 

Staphyléa trifolia - - 161, 162 

pinnata - - - 163 
Celastracea. 

Eudnymus europe ‘us - - 164 

verrucosus  - - - 165 
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492 


494 
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Figure 


Eu. latifolius - 4 - 166 
atropurpureus - - 167 
americanus - - 168, 169 
caucasicus - Suppl. 2423 
japénicus - Suppl. 2425 
echinatus - - ~ 170 

Celdstrus scandens’ - - - 171 

Nemopdanthes canadénsis Suppl: apres 

Méytenus chilénsis - - 173 

Cassine capénsis - - - 174 

Aquifolidcee. 

Myginda myrtifolia - - 175 

Mex Aquifolium marginatum - 176 

laurifolium - - 177 
erassifolium - - 178 
ciliatum = - - - 179 
férox - - - 180 
recirvum - - - 181 
serratifolium - - 182 
no 183 
balearica Suppl. 2426 
Cassine - - - 184 
angustifolia = - . - 185 
vomitoria - - - 186 
maderénsis - - - 187 
chinénsis - - - 188 
paraguariénsis - - 189 

Prinos ambiguus” - - - 190 
verticillatus - - - 191 
levigatus - - - 192 
glaber - - Suppl. 2428 
coriaceus - Suppl. 2427 

Rhamnacee. 

Zizyphus vulgaris - - 193 
Lotus - - - - 194 
Jujuba - Suppl. 2429 

Palitrus aculeatus - - 195 
virgatus : Suppl. 2430 

Berchémia volubilis - - 196 

Rhamnus Alatérnus - - 197 
catharticus - - - 198 
tinetorius - - - 199 
infectorius - - - 200 
saxAtilis - - ~ 201 
oledides  - - - - 202 
buxifolius - - - 203 
Erythréxylon - - - 204 

angustissimum: - - 205 
alnifolius - - - 206 
franguloides - - - 207 
alpinus - - - 208 
Frangula - - - 209 
latifolius - - - 210 
Purshidnus - - - 211 
carpinifolius - - 212 

Ceanothus azireus_ - - - 213 
americanus ~ - - 214 
velutinus - - - 215 
collinus - Suppl. 2431 
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503 
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Figure 
Condalia microph#lla - - 216 
Collétéa spinosa - - - 217 
hérrida - Suppl. 2432¢ 
ulicina - Suppl. 2432a 
Pomadérris elliptica - - 218 
Phlica ericoides - - - 219 
Retanilla obcordata Suppl. 24326 
Homalinacee. 
Azara dentata - - - 220 
Anacardiacee. 
Pistacia véra - = - 291 
Lentiscus - - ~ 999 
Rhis Cétinus - - = 293 
typhina—s- - - 224 
glabra > - = 925 
venenata_ - - - 226 
Coriaria - - 227, 228 
copallina - . - 229 
radicans - - - 230 
Toxicodéndron - - 931 
Duvaiia depéndens - - 232 
ovata - Suppl. 2433 
latifolia - - - 233 
Schinus Milli - - - 934 
Burseraceze. 
Balsamodéndron gileadénse 235, 236 
Leguminose. 
Piptanthus nepalénsis - 237, 288 
Edwardsia chilénsis = - 239 
grandiflora - + - 240 
microphylla - - - 241 
Podalyria sericea - - 242 
Chorézema Henchmannii - 243 
Podolobium trilobatum - 244, 245 
Oxylobium arboréscens - 246 
Brachyséma latifolium - - 247 
Callistachys ovata - - 248 
Viminaria denudata - - 249, 250 
Sphezrolobium vimineum - 251, 252 
Aotus ericoides  - - ~ 253 
Eutaxia myrtifolia = - - 254, 255 
Dilwynia glabérrima - - 256 
Euchilus obcordatus +957, 258 
Pultenz‘a stricta - - - 259 
Mirbélia reticulata - - 260 
Daviésia latifolia - 261 


Suppl. 2435 
Suppl. 2434 


Anagyris fe’'tida  - 
Baptisia tinctoria - 


Ulex europz‘a - - 262, 263 
nana - ~ - 264, 265 
Spartium janceum - - 266 
odoratissimum Suppl. 2436 
Genista candicans - - 267 
triquetra - - - 268 
radiata - - - 269 
anglica - - - 270 
germanica - - - 271 
monospérma - =) Vi aD 
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Figure Page Figure Page 
G. zxthnénsis - - - 273 582) Anthyllis Barba Jovis - - 337 641 
anxAntica - - 274, 275 583 | Medicago arborea - - 338 642 
tinctoria - - - 276 583} Lotus jacob ‘us - - 339 642 
sagittalis - - - 277 585) Psoralea glanduldsa - ~- 340, 341 642 
prostrata - - - - 278 585 | Indigéfera denudata - - 342 643 
pilosa - : - - 279 586 australis - - - 343 643 
linifolia - - - - 280 588 | Swainsdnia galegifolia - - 344 643 
canariénsis - Suppl. 2437 2551 | Lessértia fruticosa - - 345 643 
virgata = - - - 281 588 | Sutherlandia frutéscens - 346 643 
Cytisus albus - - - 282 589 | Coronilla E’merus - - 347 644 
nigricans - - - 283 594 jancea - . - 348 644 
sessilifolius = - 284,285 594 stipularis - - - 349 645 
triflorus - - - - 286 594 glaica ss = - - - 350 645 
scoparius - - - 287 595 | Hippocrépis baledrica -- $51, 352° 645 
leucanthus — - - - 288 598 | Adésmia microphylla - 353, 354 645 
purpureus - -  - 289, 290 598 Loudonia - - 355, 356 646 
austriacus - - - 291", 599 viscosa - - - 357 646 
supinus” - o - - 292 599} Desmodium polyc4rpum Suppl. 2442 2553 
zdlicus ° - Suppl. 2438 2551 nutans - Suppl. 2443 2553 
nanus - - - - 293 601 | Clidnthus puniceus - - 358 646 
proliferus - . - 294 602]! Wistaria frutéscens - - 359 647 
Adenocarpus intermedius - - 295 603 chinénsis - - - 360 648 
parvifolius - - - 296 603 | Lupinus arboreus - - 361 649 
telonénsis - - - - 297. 604 Marshallidnus - - 362 649 
Ononis fruticosa - - - 298 605 | Kennédya ovata - Suppl. 2444 2554 
rotundifolia - - - 299 605 | Muciina macrocarpa - - 363 649 
Natrix - - - - 300 605 | Gleditschta monospérma - 364 653 
peduncularis - - 301 606 | Ceratonia Siliqua - - 865, 366 660 
Améorpha fruticosa - - 302 607 | Cassia Barclaydna - - 367 660 
fragrans” - - -  - 303 608 australis - - 368 661 
créceo-lanata_ - - - 304 608 | Schotia latifolia - - 369 661 
Robinia Psetid- Acacia - - 305 611 | Chamefistula corymbosa - 370 661 
viscosa - - - - 806 627] Acacia alata - - - 371 662 
hispida = - - - 307 628 armata - - - 372 662 
Caragana Altagadna - - 308 630 junipérina - - 873, 663% 
arenaria = - - - - 309 631 diffusa = - 874,375 663 
frutéscens - - - 310 631 stricta m = - 376, 377 663 
pygmez‘a - - - 3]1 632 melanéxylon = - - 378, 379 663 
spinosa - - - 312,313 . 632 myrtifolia - - 380 663 
Chamlagu - - |, 814° 638 suaveolens - - 381 663 
Halimodéndron argénteum - 315 634 Oxycedrus - - 382, 383 664 
Calophaca wolgarica - - 316 635 verticillata - - 384 664 
Deh Sat ankicrGedons Sof 636 pulchélia - - 385, 386 664 
Suppl. 2440 2552 lophantha 2 - 387 664 
cruénta - - - - 318 636 farnesiana - - - 388 665 
nepalénsis  - - - $19. 637 nigricans . - 389, 390 665 
Astragalus Tragacantha - - 320 637 Julibrissin - - 391 665 
créticus - ~ - 321 638 mollissima - - 392, 393 666 
aristatus - - - 322 638 . 
brevifolius = - -) | 1823, 688 Rosacea. 
Hovea Célsi - - -  - 324 639| Amygdalus nana - - 394, 395 674 
latifolia - - - 325 639 | Pérsica vulgaris - - 396 679 
Platylobium formoésum — - - 326 639 compréssa - - 397 680 
Bossiz‘a rufa - Suppl. 2441 2552 | Armeniaca vulgaris ovalifolia - 398 682 
Goddia latifolia - - - 327 639 cordifolia - 399 682 
Scéttia dentata . - - 328 639 dasycarpa - - 400, 401 683 
Templetonia glaica - 329, 330 640 persicifolia - 402 683 
Raéfnia triflora - $21, 332); 640 brigantiaca - - - 403 684 
Viborgia obcordata - - 333. 641 | Primus caéndicans - - 404, 405 690 
Loddigésia oxalidifolia = - - 334 641 | Cérasus serrulata - - - 406 701 
Aspalathus callosa - - 335 641 Psetido- Cérasus - - 407 701 


Sarcophyllum carnosum - 336 641 Chamecérasus . - 408 702 
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Figure 

Cér. prostrata - - 409 
borealis - - - - 410 
nigra - - - 411, 412 
japdénica - 413, 414 
multiplex - 415, 416 
sinénsis - - 417 
virginiana - - - 418 
serotina - - - 419 
Capéllim - - - 420 
lusitanica - - - 421 
Hixa - - Suppl. 2455 
Laurocérasus - - 422 
caroliniana - - - 423 
Pirshia tridentata - - 424, 425 
Kérria japonica ane 
Suppl. 2446 

Spirz'a opulifolia - ~ 427, 428 
chameedrifolia - - 429 
média - Suppl. 2449 
ulmifolia - = - 430 
phyllantha Suppl. 2448 
crategifolia = - Suppl. 2450 
betuleefolia - Suppl. 2447 
trilobata - - - 431 
alpina - - - 432 
hypericifolia - - 433 
acuta - - 434 
crenata - - - 435 
savranica - - 436 
Besseridna Suppl. 2451 
thalictroides - - 437 
ceanothifolia = Suppl. 2452 
corymbosa - - 438 
vacciniifolia - - 439 
bélla - - - - 440 
salicifolia - - - 443 
alpéstris - Suppl. 2453 
latifolia - - 441 
grandiflora - - 449 
tomentosa - - - 444 
laevigata - - - 445 
arizfolia - - 446, 447 
sorbifolia - - - 448 
Rubus micranthus - 449, 450, 450a 
occidentalis - - 451 
ae 452 
idzo'us f- Suppl. 2554 
laciniatus - - 453 
cz‘slus - - - 454 
parvifolius - ~ 455 
corylifolius glanduldsus - 456 
corylifolius - - 457 
spectabilis - - 458 
fruticdsus - - - 459 
pomponius - - 460 
tomentosus - - - 461 
hispidus - - 462 
odoratus - - - - 463 
nutkanus - - - 464 
macropétalus - - 465 
refléxus - - - 466 
coronarius = - ~ 467 
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Figure 

Potentilla fruticdsa - - 468 
frut. tenuiloba - - 469 
glabra “ - - 470 
Cowania plicata Suppl. 2455 
Rosa férox - - - 471 
kamtschatica - - 472 
bracteata - - 473 
microphylla - - 474 
involucrata - - 475 
lucida - - - - 476 
nitida - - - 477 
Rapa - - - 478 
parviflora flore pléno - 479 
Sraxinifolia = - 480 
cinnamomea ~~ ~ - 481 
alpina - - - 482 
lee‘vis - - 483 
suavis = - - - 484 
lutéscens - - 485 
sulphtrea - - - 486 
spinosissima - - 487 
grandiflora - - 488 
myriacantha = = - - 489 
. 490 
damascéna Suppl. 2456 
centifolia - - - 491 
muscosa = - - 492 

are 493 
gylbea E | Suppl. 2457 
parvifolia - - 494 
turbinata - - 495 
3 496 
alba ¢ Suppl. 2458 
litea “ - - 497 
punicea =. - 498 
rubiginosa - - - 499 
caucasea ~ = - 500 
canina =. Suppl. 2459 
aciphylla._ 501, 502 
rubrifolia = - 503 
indica - - - 504 
Noisettidna ~ - 505 
odoratissima - - 506 
longifolia - - - 507 
semperflorens - - - 508 
Lawrencedna - - = 509 
arvénsis Me - - 510 
sempervirens - - - 511 
multiflora - - 512 
Grevillez - - 513 
moschata - - 514 
nivea - - 515 
rubifolia - - 516 
ee 517, 
<n . Suppl. 2460 
Banksie - - 518 
lutea - - - 519 
microcarpa - - 520 
macrophylla - - 521 
sericea - - - 522 
moschata nepalénsis - 523 
hystrix - - - 524 
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Figure 
Lowea berberifolia ~ - = 549 
Crate*gus glandulosa subvilldsa - 550 
lobata ” - - 554 
Oxyacantha sibirica ri 5S 
parvifolia - - 557 
florida - - 558 
grossulariefolia - - 559 
virginica - - - 560 
Pyracantha . - 561 
glaica (Stranve‘sia) 562, 563 
Leaves of Crate ‘gus. 
coccinea - - - 564 
corallina - - - 565 
indentata = - 566 
glandulosa - - 567 
subvilldsa 4 - 568 
punctata rubra ~ - 569 
atirea - - 570 
brevispina - Suppl. 2461 
myrtifolia =~ - - 571 
macracantha - - 572 
minor - - - 573 
Cras galli - - 574 
spléndens - - - 575 
prunifolia - - - 576 
linearis - - 577 
salicifolia - - 578 
ovalifolia - - 579 
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BOTANICAL SPECIMENS IN TEX’. 


Figure Page 
- 2177. to 2179 oo68 


2268 
muricata . - - 2180 22969 
tuberculata = - 2181. 2270 
radiata 2 = - 2182 2971 
occidentalis s - 2183 2272 
‘ { 2272 
Montezime - 2184, 2185 Ape 
leiophylla - - 2186 2274 
9274 

Cémbra - 2188. to 2191 to 
2277 
R 2280 
Strobus + - - 2193, 2195} ooe1 
Z 2286 
excélsa - - 2197, 2200 { 9987 
a 2288 
Lambertidna - 2203, 2206 { 92990 
, 2291 
monticola = - - 2208, 2209 heeeg 
contérta- - 2210, 2211 2292 
Abies excélsa = t= ~ 9212 *2903 
excélsa nigra - - 2213 2294 
alba - - - 2294 2311 
nigra - - - 2225 2312 
rubra ~ = - 2228 2316 
Smithi@na - - - 2229 2317 
Douglasii - 2230, 22314 2909 
8 ; 2320 
Menziészi s ~\ 2292 “9804 
dumésa_—- - 2233, 2234 2325 
cephalénica - 2235,22386 2326 
i hd 2330 
Picea pectinata - 2337, 2338 2331 
~ 2339 
balsamea - 2240. to 2242 2340 
Fraserz - - 2243, 2244 2340 
grandis - - 2245, 2246 2341 
amabilis - - 2247, 2248 2342 
nébilis —- - 2249, 29250 2343 
UR 2344 
Webbidna - 2251, 2252 9345 
- 2346 
Pindrow - - 2254, 2255 2347 
bracteata - - 2256 2348 
oN 2257 2349 
mehgitte’ | s Suppl. 2543 2602 
Larix europea - - 2258 2353 
Cédrus Libani - - - 2267 2403 


Deodara - 2283, 2284. 2286 


brasiliana - 2294. to 2296 


- 2297. to 2301 


2303, 2304 2444 
Suppl. 2545 2604 
2306,.2307 2446 


7 
excélsa - 


Cunninghamii 
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Figure Page 
Démmara orientalis - 2308, 2309 ari 
nae 2448 
australis - - 2310, 2311 Se 
Thuja occidentalis - - 2312 2455 
orientalis - - 2315 2459 
cupressoides - - 2316 2460 
péndula - - 2317, 2318 2461 
Callitris quadrivalvis = - - 2319 2463 
Cupréssus sempervirens - 2320 2465 
thyoides - - - 2327 2475 
lusitanica - ~ - 2328 2478 
toruldsa - - 2329. to 2331 2479 
2479 

péndula - - 2332. to 23344 to 
{si 
Taxodium distichum - 2335 2481 
dist. nutans - - 2338 2482 
sempervirens - 2340, 2341 2487 
2489 


Juniperus communis 
and Varieties 


} 2sas. to 2349 to 


2491 
Oxycedrus - 2351, 2352 2494 
macrocarpa - -. 2353 . 2494 
drupacea - - 2354, to 2356 2495 
virginiana - - 2357 2496 
bermudiana - - 2358 2498 
Sabina and Vars. 2359. to 2363 4 2499 

2500 


datrica - 
pheenicea - 


- 2364, 2365 2501 


- 2366 2502 


Jun. lycia - - 2367, 
thurifera + S * 
excélsa “ - ” 
rectirva a 1 fn 
chinénsis - - 2372, 

Smithzi - - 

E'’mpetrum nigrum = - _-2375, 
rubrum - - 2377, 

Ceratiola ericoides - 2379, 

Smilax aspera - - 
excélsa = - - 
rubens - - - 
Sarsapari lla - - 
hastata lanceolata - Pp 
quadrangularis . - 


Rascus aculeatus - - 
hypophyllum - 
racemdsus 

Viceu gloridsa - - 
supérba - - - 
aloifolia - = ih 5 
draconis - - - 
stricta - - - 
filamentosa_ - - - 
angustifolia - - 
flaccida - - - 
glaucéscens - - 

Fourcréya longe'va - - 

Litte‘a gemmiflora - 

Agave americana 

Chame'rops humilis ~ - 
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Figure 
2368 


2369 
2370 
2371 

2373 
2374 
2376 
2378 
2380 
2381 
2382 
2383 
2384 
2385 
2386 
2387 
2388 
2390 
2391 
2392 
2393 
2395 
2396 
2397 
2398 
2399 
2400 
2401 
2403 
2546 
2404 


LIST OF FUNGI, LICHENS, MOSSES, &c. 


——— 


ZEcidium Pini 2 
Berbéridis - - 

Agaricus androsaceus 
ostreatus 4 
campanélla - 
delicidsus ~ 
dryinuss a4 
flaccidus = = 
hypothéjus - 
lepideus - 
maculatus - 
mastrucatus - 
mucidus - 
multiférmis = 
muscarius - - 
palmatus - - 
phlebophorus - 
rutilans = 
spinipes - 
strobilinus - 

Bolétus edulis = 
imbricatus = 
velutinus = 


- 2020 


- 1670 


2148 

303 
1837 
1833 
2146 
2149 
1833 
2187 
2149 
2147 
2149 
LOT} 
1971 
2149 
1704 
1833 
1973 
2146 
2148 
2148 
1836 
1973 
1833 


- 2031 
= 47 
- 1690 
- 1667 
- 2019 
- 2034 
- 1665 
- 2021 
- 2032 


- 2036 
- 1882 
- 1883 
- 2033 
- 1555 
- 1666 
- 1885 
- 2018 
- 2028 
- 2029 
- 1689 
- 1888 


Bulgaria sarcoides 
Cantharéllus cibarius - 
Cratérium leucocéphalum - 
Cenangium quércinum - 
Dacrymyces stellatus - 
Deedalea bettlina - - 
gibbosa 2 = pa 
quéreina - m 
Ditiola radicata - - 
Exidia auricule Jide - 
glandulosa ety ee 
Fistulina hepatica . - 
Geogléssum cucullatum - 
viride - - i 
Helvélla esculénta - - 
pileus. - - - 
Hydnum auriscélpium - 
coralloides - - 
Erinaceus - - 
imbricatum - - 
Hypnum cupressiforme - 
denticulatum - - 
Hystérium rugdsum - 


1681 
2037 
1898 
1682 
2024 
T1528 
1886 
1668 
2023 
1686 
1687 
1674 
2039 
1899 
1904 
1887 
2030 
1889 
1675 
2035 
1658 
1656 
1897 


Page 
2502 
2503 
2503 
2504 
2504 
2505 
2505 
2507 
2508 
2509 
2510 
2511 
2511 
2512 
2512 
2514 
2518 
2519 
2520 
2522 
2523 
2523 
2525 
2526 
2526 
2526 
2527 
2527 
2527 
2529 
2606 
2530 


1835 
2149 
1974 
1835 
2148 
1703 
1973 
1833 
2147 
1835 
1835 
1834 
2149 
1974 
1975 
1973 
2148 
1973 
1834 
2149 
1831 
1831 
1974 
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Figure Page 
Lecidea cérnea - - 1664 1833 
Léskea complanata - - 1657 1831 
Lophium elatum - - 2027 2148 
mytilinum - - 2026 2148 
Lichen pulmonarius - - 1659 1832 
articulatus - - 2533 2590 
Morchéila esculénta - - 1902 1974 
patula - - - 1903 1975 
Nidularia crucibulum - = - 2025 2148 
Opégrapha venosa - - 1906 1976 
Peziza acicularis - - 1679 1834 
eruginosa - - 1891 1973 
aurantia - - 1678 1834 
fructigena- . - 1900 1974 
melastoma - - 1890 1973 
polymérpha - - 1680 1834 
Phacidium coronatum - - 1692 1837 
Polyporus fomentarius - - 1672 1834 
igniarius - - - 1671 1834 
squamosus - - 1669 1833 
versicolor - - 1554 1703 
deformed sp. - - 1673 1834 
Puccinia Baxi - - 1219 1340 
LIST OF 
Acheréntia A’tropos— - - L081, (1983 
Balaninus nucum - - 1947 2028 
Bombyx mori - - - 1224 1356 
Callidium flexudsum~- - 1268 1446 
Cantharis vesicatoria -, - 1047 1224 
Catocala elocata - - 1293 1484 
Certra farcula - - - 1518 1659 
Clytus Arietis - - 1541 1680 
Céssus Lignipérda - - 1233 13886 
Jaws of the Larva of Cossus|jo94 387 
Lignipérda - - 
Cynips gAlle tinctoriz - 1822 1929 
Galls of Cynips gaile tinctoria 1821 1929 
Dead Sea Apples - 1823, 1824 1931 
Gynips producing Dead Sea 1825 1932 
__ Apples - 
Galls of Dipldlepis eaeesenins 1697 1843 
Dorcus parallelopipedus - 635. 886 
Little Grey Ermine Moth Sine ele 
Scotch Pine shoots perforated 9013 2142 
by Hylargus pinipérda_ - 
Larve of Ladybird and Syrphus 547 = 811 
Liméxylon nasale - - 1646 1818 
Lucanus Cérvus - - 1645 1816 
Megachile centuncularis - 548 812 
Nitidula grisea - - - 1289 1480 
Noctua hastulifera - - 1544 1688 
1824 
Oak Galls and Apples 1649. to 16514 to 
1826 
Oak Spangles - - - 1652 1827 
Papilio Favonius - - 1745 1879 
Papilio Ilidneus - - 2521 2584 
Phale‘na 4lbifrons - - 1728 1868 


INSECTS. 

Rhizopogon Albus - - 
Sclerodérma citrinum re alee 
Sclerotium quércinum -~— - 


Spathularia flavida - - 
Sphe'ria agariciférmis - 
alutacea - - 
detsta - - - 
disciférmis - - 
fragiformis - - 
Peziza -- 
Spilonia fuligindsum = -—- 
Sticta scrobiculata - - 
Stictis radiata - - 
Stilbum turbinatum - 
Theléphora hirstta - - 
laciniata - - 
quéreina - - = 
sanguinolénta~ - . 
Tremélla intuméscens a he 
mesentérica 
Tuber cibarium - - 
U'snea plicata  - . - 
Verruc ria analépta - - 


INSECTS. 


Ph. Aurora - - - 
lina - - - - 
lucida - . - 
nedgama - - 
neustria - - - 
Polyphemus - - 
stigma - - 
tesselaris - 

Fir Cone attacked by Phale’ na 

Tinea - 

Fir Bud attacked * Budéres 

resinea - 

Trees attacked by Pisses pini 

and P. notatus 

Scarabe‘us Meloléntha - 

Sedlytus destrictor - - 

Silpha grisea - 

Sinodéndron cylindricum - 

Sphinz coniferarum - - 
drupiferarum =~ - - 


juglandis - - - 
ligdstri - - - 
Ravages of Témicus se dit 
phus - “ 
Ravages of 'Témicus typogra- : 
phus - 
Tortrix viridana - - 
Trochilium crabronifoérme - 
Larve of Trochilium crabroni- 
forme - - 
Zeuzera x'sculi- - - 


jasminearum 


Figure 
1905 
1688 
1691 
2040 
2042 
2041 
1893 
1894 
1892 
1895 
1662 
1660 
1683 
1896 
1677 
2038 
1676 
2022 
1685 
1684 
1901 
1661 
1663 


1729 
1962 
1766 
1261 
1769 
2535 
1752 
1918 


2016 
2017 


2012 


1648 
1235 
1288 
1048 
2161 
1253 


1080 


1270 
1021 


2015 


2014 


1647 
1290 


} 1296 


636 


Section of a Pear Tree nt 637 


forated by Zeuzéra 2’sculi 


Page 
1976 
1836 
1837 
2149 
2149 
2149 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1833 
1832 
1835 
1974 
1834 


2149 


1834 
2147 
1835 
1835 
1974 
1832 
18338 


1868 
2053 
1891 
1438 
1893 
2591 
1884 
1981 


2145 
2146 


2141 
1822 
1387 
1479 
1229 
2260 
1418 
1252 
1253 
1447 
1201 


2144 


2143 


1818 
1481 


1482 
887 
887 


LIST OF 


DIAGRAMS, ETC. 
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LIST OF DIAGRAMS, &c. 


Figure 
Effect of the Sea-Breeze on I 
the Oak - - - 
Parallelogram for drawing } 9 
Trees - - - 
Touch of the Gak - a 
Touch of the Leaves of the 
wild Pear - - 
Outline of an entire Tree, a — 5 
young Oak - 
Outline of a young Tree of the 6 
Bird-Cherry - - } 
Details of leafing, the Oak - 7 
Details of leafing, the Bird- 8 
Cherry - - 
Chinese Characters signifying 30 
‘© Moutan ” 
Mode of protecting “Magndlia 33 
grandiflora - 
Cotyledons of A'cer Bien: 110 
Platanus - - 
Mode of planting Robi- 111 


nia hispida - Suppl. 2439 


Designs for a Rosarium 


Suppl. 2461 
Arch for training Roses - - 528 
Trellis for ditto - - 529. to 531 


Standards for Baby 532. to 536 
Roses “3 
Mode of training Haies on Walls 537 


Budding Roses - - 538. to 542 
Pruning Roses - - 543. to 545 
Training standard Roses - - 546 


Germination of the Mistletoe - 772 
Honeysuckle, architectural or- 
796 
nament - = - 
3 886 
Plans for Ericetums, or Heath- ‘ 
eries . - 8388 


Brick and Tile Drains - 999. to 1001 
Designs for Ericacetums, of 
American Grounds - | 1006 

- 1046 
1066. to 1068 


- 1071 


Spray of the Ash ~ 
Grafting O’rnus eu- 

ropa - - 
Grafting O’rnus americana 


French Parterres 


Spray of the Elm - - 1232 

Elms injured by see 1236, 1237 
tus destrictor 

Birds (Titmouse) on the Walnut 1256 


Budding the Walnut - 1258, 1259 


525. to arf 


{ 
- 1216, 1217{ 
li 
t 


Page 
195 


205 
208 
208 


209 


210 
210 
210 


252 


266 


415 


416 
2552 
195 
796 
2561 
797 
798 


799 


800 
802 
805 
807 
809 
1024 


1043 


1096 
to 
1099 
1175 
1178 
to 
1185 
1222 


Figure Page 
1473 
Basket-making - - 1277. to 1285+ to 
1475 
Fences of Willow - 1286, 1287 1476 
Willow pierced by Tro- 
chilium crabroniforme 1291,1292 1482 
Huts of Birch Bark in Lapland 1552 1698 
Oak Trees with inoscu- 
et ee te * | 1626, 1627 1780 
1794 
Spray of the Oak = -_:1637. to 16414 to 
1796 
Touch of the Oak, by Strutt - 1642 1796 
1829 
Barnacles on the Oak 1653. to 1655 { 1830 
Barnacles attached to a Piece 2541 9600 
of Spruce Fir - 
Branching of Turkey One - 1720 1859 
Acorns of different Species of 
American Oaks = 1722 1868 
Axe for detaching Cork fo 
the Trunk of the Cork Tree 1799 1915 
Spray of the Beech = -_:1879, 1880 1967 
188k. .1971 
Inosculated Beeches oie 1884 1972 
1908 1977 
Rustic Garden Seat of Hazel 1944 9093 
Rods 2 
Rustic Flower- Basket of hel 1945 9094 
Rods - 
Rustie Arbour of Hazel ae - 1946 2025 
Plane Tree Leaf, and ee 
of the Morea - = 1958 2038 
Log House of Pine Paine - 2006 2123 
American Worm Fence - 2007 2123 
Swedish Wooden Fence - 2008 21924 
Grafting the Abiétine - 2009, 2010 bar ss 
Skeleton of a Scotch Pine at 
Gordon Castle = BO ene 
Mode of cutting out 
Deals from theTrunks $ 2053, 2054 2170 
of Pine and Fir Trees 
Section of Larch Board, hav- 
ing a Branch with the Bark +2265 2380 
on embedded in it oe 
ge of Larch affected by 2966 2386 
ot - 
Frame and Cover for 
protecting Hale nancy 2405,2406 2531 
Plants = 
Ground Plan of an Papier 
for training the Locust - } 2499 i 
Black Mulberry at Canterbury 2526 2586 
Design for a Labyrinth - - 2538 2599 
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A. et S. 


Abb. et Smith. 


Abbott. 
Abel. 


” Ach. 


Ach. Rich. 
Adans. 
A. De C. 


Afzel. 
Ait. 


Alb. et Schw. 


All. i 
Alliont. 
Alpin. 


Anders. i - 


Anderson. 


Andr. F 
Andrews. 


Audtb. 
Audibert. 


Austin. 


Bab. 
Backhouse. 


Balb. } 
Bailbis. 
Banister. 


Barrel. } 
Barrelier. 
Bartr. 
Bartram. { 
Bat. os 
Bast. 
Batsch. 


Bauh. } o 


Bauhin. 


Benth. i 
Bentham. 


LIST OF AUTHORITIES 


LIST OF AUTHORITIES 


A. 


Albertini et Schweinitz. Mo- 
ravian missionaries resident 
in America. 

Abbott and Smith. The first 
an amateur, the second the 
founder of the Linnzan So- 
Ciety. 

Abbott. See Abbott et Smith. 

Abel. Author of ‘‘ Personal 
Observations, &c.,inChina.”’ 

Acharius. A Swedish pro- 
fessor, and writer upon Li- 
chens. 

Achille Richard. A French 
botanist. 

Adanson. A French syste- 
matic botanist. 

Alphonse De Candolle. Author 
of ‘* Monographie des Cam- 
panulées,’’ &c.; and son of 
the distinguished De Can- 
dolle. 

Afzelius. 
fessor. 

Aiton. Director of the Royal 
Garden at Kew. 

Albertini and Schweinitz. 
Writers upon Fungi. 


Allioni. An Italian botanist. 


Prosper Alpini. An Italian 
physician, and author of 
** De Plantis Agypti et de 
Balsamo,” &c. 

Anderson. A London mer- 
chant; published a paper 
on Pzonies. 

Henry Andrews. A botanical 
draughtsman, and editor of 
the ‘‘Botanical Repository,”’ 
&e. 

Audibert. A nurseryman at 
Tarascon, in the south of 
France. 


A Swedish pro- 


Austin. A nurseryman at 
Glasgow. 
B. 
Babington. An English bo- 
tanist. 
Backhouse. A nurseryman 
at York. 
Balbis. A French professor 
of botany. 
Banister. A botanical au- 


thor, and traveller. 
Barrelier. A French botanist. 


Bartram. Formerly a nur- 
seryman at Philadelphia. 
Bastard or Batard. A writer 
upon the Flora of France. 
Batsch. A writer upon Fungi. 
Bauhin. Brothers, professors 
of medicine, published in 

1620—1650. 

Bentham. An English bo- 
tanist, secretary to the 
Horticultural Society of 

London. 


Bergitus. 
Berk. 
Bert. 
Bertol. 
Bess. i 


Besser. 
Bieb. 


Bigel. 
Bigelow. 
Big. 


Blume. 
Boerh. 
Bolt. 
Booth. 
Bonpl. 


Booth. 
Bork. 
Borrer. 
Bosc. 
Breyn. 


Brong. 
Brot. 


Broussonet. 


Buch. 


Buchanan. 


Bull. 
Bunge. 
Burch. 


Burgsdorf. 
Busch. 


Buxb. 


FOR GENERIC AND SPECIFIC NAMES, &c. 


Bergius. A Swedish writer 
upon Cape Plarits. 

Rev. M. J. Berkeley. An 
English cryptogamic bota- 
nist. 

Bertolont. A writer upon 
the Flora of France. 

Besser. A Russian professor, 
resident im the Crimea. 

Bieberstein. A Russian bota- 
nist of great note. 

Jacob Bigelow, M.D. Pro- 
fessor of botany at Boston, 
U.S., and author of “Ame- 
rican Medical Botany,” and 
** Florula Bostoniensis.”’ 


Blume, M.D. A Dutch 
botanist. 
Boerhaave. An old Dutch 


botanist. 

Bolton. An English writer on 
Fungi. 

Booth. Brothers, nurserymen 
at Hamburg. 

Bonpland. A French tra- 
veller in South America, 
and botanist. 

W. Beattie Booth. WDescriber 
of the Camellias figured in 
Chander’s “ Illustrations of 
the Camelliez.”’ 

Borkhausen. A German bo- 
tanical author. 

William Borrer. A writer 
on British Plants, and one 
of the authors of ‘‘Licheno- 
graphia Britannica.” 

Bosc. A French botanist, 
and traveller in North 
America. 

Breyn. Author of “ Exotica- 
asa Plantarum Centuria,”’ 

Cc: 

A. Brongniart. A French 
botanist. 

Brotero. A Portuguese bo- 
tanist. 

Broussonet. A French bota- 
nist, and traveller. 

Von Buch. A German bota- 
nist, an author of a Flora of 
the Canaries. 

Buchanan, tormerly Hamil- 
ton. An English physician, 
and traveller in Nepal. 

Bulliard. A French writer 
upon Fungi. 

Bunge. One of the authors 
of ‘* Flora Altaica.”’ 

Burchell. An English bota- 
nist, and traveller at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Burgsdorf. A German bota- 
nist. 

Busch. A German gardener, 
oncea nurseryman at Brent- 
ford, Middlesex ; and after. 
wards gardener to the Em- 
press Catherine, at Zarsko- 
je-selo. 

Buxbaum, M.D. A Russian 


Cesalp. 
Camb. 


Camer. 


Cass. 

Castagne. 

Catesb. 

Catesby. 

Catros. 

Cav. 

C. Bauh. 

Cels. 

Cels. 

Cc. G. Nees 
Esenbeck. 

Chaill. 

Cham. 


Chois. 
Clus. 


Colebr. 


Colla. 
Com. 
Cook. 
Correa. 
Crantz. 
Cullum. 
Cunn. 


ure. 


Dalech. 
Darlington. 
Davies. 


D. Don. 


Deb. 
De Bray. 


ae F 


Von 


5 


Dec. 
De Candolle. 


De Geer. 


Dejean. 


Del. 
Delamarre. 


Delard. 


FOR GENERIC AND SPECIFIC NAMES, ETC. 


botanist ; traveller through 
Armenia. 


C. 


Cesalpinus. A famous old 
Italian botanist. 

Cambessedes. One of the 
authors of * Flora Brasiliz 
meridionalis.” 

Camerarius. A German bo- 
tanist, author of ‘* Hortus 
Medicus et Philosophicus,” 


Cc. 
Hi. Cassini. A French bota- 
nist. 
L. Castagne. A French bo- 
nist ? 
M. Catesby. A botanist, and 
traveller in North America. 
Catros. A Nurseryman at 
Bordeaux. 
Cavanilles. A Spanish pro- 
fessor and botanist. 
Caspar Bauhin. A celebrated 
botanist of the 16th century. 
Celsius, D.D., Greek professor 
at Upsal, and friend of 
Linnezus. 
Cels. A nurseryman in Paris. 
C. G. Nees Von Esenbeck. A 
German botanist. 
M. Chailiet. A Swiss botanist. 
Chamisso. A German tra- 
veller round the world. 
Choisy. A Swiss botanist. 
Clusius. An old French bo- 
tanist and traveller. 
Colebrooke. A celebrated 
English writer upon Indian 
Plants. 


Colladon. A Genevese bota- 
nist. 

Commelin. A Dutch bota- 
nist. 


Capt. S. E. Cook. A natu- 
ralist and traveller. 

Correa de Serra. A Portu- 
guese botanist and diplo- 
matist. 

Crantz. An Austrian’ botanist. 

T. G. Cullum. A botanical 
amateur. 

A. Cunningham. Colonial bo- 
tanist at Sydney. 

Curtis. An English writer 
upon Plants. 


D. 

Dalechamps. Author of 
“Historia generalis Plan- 
tarum.”? 1586, 1587. 

Darlington. A writer in 
“* Amer. Lyc. N. H.” of 
New York. 


H. Davies, D.D. A Welsh 
botanist. 

David Don. Professor of bo- 
tany in King’s College, 
London, and librarian to 
the Linnean Society. 

Debray. A botanist of Frank- 
fort. 

A. P. De Candolle. The 
celebrated French systema- 
tic botanist. 

C. De Geer. Author of 
‘“* Mémoires pour servir a 
l’ Histoire des Insectes,’’ &c. 


Le Comte Dejean. A French 
naturalist. 

See Delile. 

Delamarre. A French writer 
on plants. 

Ant. Delarbre. A French 


botanist, author of ‘* Flore 
d’ Auvergne.”’ 


Delile. 


Descemet. 
Desf. 


Desrous. 
Desm. 
Desv. 
Dickson. 
Dios. 


eh abel 


Domb. 


Don of Forfar. 


Donn. 


Dougi. 
Douglas. 


Dralet. 


Duby. 
Dufour. 
Dumont. 


Dun. 
Dunal. 
Dupont. 


Dur. 
Durand. 
Du Rot. 


Ehr. 


- 


Ehrenberg. - 


Ehrh. 
Elliot. 
Ellis. 
Eschsch. 


Esper. 


Fab. 
Fabr. 
Falla. 
Fing. 
Fisch. 
Fischer. 
Floy. 
Fligge. 


Forbes. 


Forsk. 


Forst. 


Foure. 


Fries. 
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Delile. A French professor, 
and traveller in Egypt. 

Descemet. Director of the 
Botanic Gardenat Nikitkaé, 
in the Crimea. 

Desfontaines. A French bo- 
tanical author, and tra- 
veller in Barbary. 

Desrousseauzx. A French bo- 
tanist. 

Desmaxiéres. A French cryp- 
togamic botanist. 

Desvaux. A French pro- 
fessor of botany. 

Dickson. An English cryp- 
togamic botanist. 

Dioscorides. An ancient clas- 
sic author and botanist. 

Dodoneus, or Dodoens. A 
botanist of the 16th cen- 
tury. 

Dombey. ‘A _ French tra- 
veller in South America. 
Don of Forfar. A Scotch 

botanist. 

Donn. Formerly curator of 
the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden. 

David Douglas. The cele- 
brated botanical collector 
and martyr. 

Dralet. A French writer on 
the oak. 

Duby. A French botanist. 

Dufour. A French botanist. 

Dumont de Courset. A writer 
upon French garden plants. 


Dunal. <A French botanist. 


Dupont. A French botanist, 
author of ‘‘ Double Flore 
Parisienne.’’ 1805. 


Durand. A French botanist , 


Du Roi. A German writer 
upon plants. 


E. 


See Ehrenberg. 

Ehrenberg. A German tra- 
veller in Arabia, &c. 

Ehrhart. A German botanist. 

Elliot. An American botanist. 

Ellis. A London merchant 
and botanist. 


Dr. Eschscholtz, A German 
botanist. 

Esper. A German writer on 
Fungi. 
F, 

P. C. Fabricius. A German 
botanist. 

Falla. A nurseryman at 


Gateshead, near Newcastle. 


Fingerhuth. A German bo- 
tanist. 

Dr. Fischer. A Russian bo- 
tanist. 


Floy. A nurseryman in New 
York. 


Fliigge. A German writer 
upon grasses. d 
Forbes. Gardener to His 


Grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford, at Woburn. 


Forskdht. A Danish natu- 
ralist, and traveller in 
Arabia. 


Forsters (Father and Son). 
Travellers in the South 
Seas with Captain Cook. 

A. F. Fourcroy. A French 
botanist. 

Fries. A Swedish botanist, 
and writer upon Fiangi. 


- 
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Fuch. 


Geri. 
Garden. 


Gaudichaud. 


G. Don. 
Geoffr. 
Ger. et Lob. 
Ger. 
Gérard. 
Germar. 
Gesn. 


Gill. 


Giil. et Hook. 


Gmel. 
Godefroy. 
Goldie. 


Gordon. 


Gouan. 
Grah. 
Graham. 


Grev. 


Grigor. 
Giildenst. 


Guss. 


Gy/ll. 


Henke. 
Hakluyt. 


Hamilt. 
Hanbury. 


Harris. 
Hart. 


Hartig. 
Hasselq. 


Hayne. 
H. B. 


HT. B. et Kth. 


Heil. 
HT, et Kth. 
BZ. L. WwW. 


LIST OF AUTHORITIES 


Fuchs. A celebrated Gere 
man botanist. 


G. 


Gertner. A celebrated Ger- 
man carpologist. 

Garden. A Scotch physician 
resident at Charleston. 

Gaudichaud. A French bo- 
tanist. 

Geo. Don. A botanist, and 
editor of **Don’s Miller.”’ 

Geoffroy. A French bota- 
nist of the 18th century. 

See Gérard, and also Lobel. 


Gérard. <A French botanist. 


Germar. A German ento- 
mologist. 

Conrad Gesner of Zurich, a 
famous botanist. 

Dr. Gillies. A botanist and 
traveller. 

See Gil/., and also Hook. 

Gmelin. A Russian botanist, 
and traveller in Siberia. 

Godefroy. A nurseryman at 
Ville d’ Avray, near Paris. 

Goldie. A Mnurseryman at 
Ayr, in Scotland. 

George Gordon. Superinten- 
dent of the Arboretum in 
the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden. 

Gouan. A French botanist. 

Graham, M.D. Regius pro- 
fessor of Botany at Edin- 
burgh 

Dr. Greville. An English 
botanist, and writer upon 
cryptogamous plants. 


Grigor. A nurseryman at 
Elgin. 

Gildenstaedt. A Russian bo- 
tanist. 


Joannes Gussone, M.D. Di- 
rector of the Royal Botanic 
Garden at Palermo, and a 
botanical author. 


L. Gyllenhall. Author of 
‘© Insecta Suecica de- 
scripta.”’ 1808, 1827. 

H. 

Henke. A German botanical 
writer. 

Hakluyt. Author of “Two 


Remembrances of Things to 
be undiscovered in Turkey, 
&c.”’ 1592. 

Haller. A Swiss botanist. 

Haller the younger. 

Hamilton. <A botanist, and 
traveller in the East Indies. 

Hanbury. A writer upon 
gardening. 

Harris. An entomologist. 

Hartweg. Author of ‘‘ Hor- 
tus Carlsruhensis.’’ 

Hartig. A writer on the 
culture of forest trees. 

Hasselquist. A botanist, and 
traveller in the Levant. 

Hayne. A German botanist. 

Humboldt and Bonpland. Fa- 
mous travellers and bota- 
nists. 

Humboldt, Bonpland, and 
Kunth. "German botanists. 

N. C. Hellenius. A Swedish 
botanist. 

Humboldt and Kunth. Ger- 
man botanists. 

Henry Lee Warner, Esq., 
Tibberton Court, Herts, 


Hodgins. - Hodgins. Nurseryman, Dun- 
ganstown, near Wicklow. 

Hoffmans Hoffmannsegg. A botanist of 
Dresden. 

Holmsk. - Holmskiold. A Danish bota- 
nist. 

Hook. - Sir W. J. Hooker. Regius 
professor of botany in the 
University of Glasgow. 

Hook. et Arn. Sir W. J. Hooker and Arnott, 
authors of “The Botany 
of Captain Beechey’s Voy- 
age to the Pacific,” &c. 

Here. 3 - Hoppe. A German botanist 

Hope. ond collector of plants. 

Horn. - Hornemann. A- Danish bo- 
tanist and professor. 

Hort. -  Hortulanorum. Of the Gar- 
deners. 

Hort. Par. - Of the Paris Garden. 

Host. - Host. An Austrian botanist, 
and botanical author. 

Howson. - Howison. A writer in the 
‘© Edin, Phil. Journ.”’ 

Huds. = Hudson. An English writer 
upon British plants. 

Hull. - Hull. A English botanist. 

Humb. et Bonp. i eniey oa Pe! Bonpland. — 

Humb.et Bonpl. See H. 

Mh 
Iilig. i - C. Illiger. A writer on na- 
Iltiger . tural history. 
J: 
Jacq: - Jacquin. An Austrian tra- 


veller in South America, 
and botanist. 

Jaume St.Hilaire. Jaume Saint Hilaire. A 
French botanist, and author 
of ‘* Plantes de la France,”’ 


&c. 
Jo. Bauhin, brother of Cas- 


JIB. 

J. Bauh. par Bauhin, and author of 
** Historia Plantarum uni- 
versalis.’’ 1650, 1651. 

John Grigor. John Grigor, nurseryman of 
Forres. 

J. 0. W. -  J.0O. Westwood. An English 
entomologist. 

Juss. - Jussieu. A celebrated French 
systematic botanist. 

Juv. -  Juvenal. A classic author. 

K. 

Kempf. - Kempfer. A traveller in 
Japan. 

Karw. et Zuccar. Baron Karwinski and Zucca- 
vint. Zealous promoters 
of botany in Germany. 

Kailm. - Kaim. Professor of botany 
at Abo, in Sweden. 

Ker. - Ker. A describer of plants 
in * Bot. Reg.” 

Kerner - J. S. Kerner. Author of 
“ Figures (et Descriptions) 
des Plantes €conomiques.”’ 
1786—1794. 

Kit. - Kitatbel. A Hungarian bo- 

Kitatb. tanist. 

Klotzsch. = Klotzsch. A German writer 
on Fungi. 


Knowl. et West- ) Knowles (G. B.) and Westcott 
colt. (Ff.). Conductors of the 
** Floral Cabinet.”’ 


Koch. eo Koch. A professor at Er- 
langen. 

Koehl. - Koelery. A writer on German 
and French grasses. 

Krause. - Krause. A Dutch botanist, 

Krauss. and author of ‘** Boomen en 
Heestar.’’ 

Kunth, - Kunth. A Prussian botanist, 
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Lab. i “ 
a 

ag 

La Gasca. } 
Lam. f 
Lamarck. 


Lamb. 
Lambert. 


Lap. 
Lapey. 


Lat. R ~ 
Latr. 

Lawr. - 
Laxrm. s 
Leach. a 
Lech. - 


Led. i 
Ledebour. 
Lee. - 


Lehm. - 


Lejeune. - 
Lessing. - 


Lewis. ye 


L. fil. - 
L’ Her. 

LI’ Hérit. 
Lightfoot. - 


Lin» 


FOR GENERIC AND SPECIFIC NAMES, ETC. 


Te 
Linneus. The celebrated 
reformer of natural history. 
Labillarditre. A French 
botanist. 
Lagasca. A Spanish bota- 


nist and professor. 
Lamarck, A French bota- 


nist. 

A. B. Lambert, F.R.S. Pre- 
sident of the Linnean So- 
ciety. 

La Peyrouse. A French 
writer upon the plants of 
the Pyrenees. 

Bateau, A French entomo- 
logist. 

Lawrence (Miss). An En- 
glish flower-painter. 

Laxmann. A German writer 
on Siberian plants. 

W. E. Leach. An English 
entomologist and author. 


Lechenault. A French bota- 
nist. 

Ledebour. A betanist, and 
traveller in Siberia. 

Lee. A nurseryman at 
Hammersmith. 

Lehmann. A German bota- 


nist and professor at Hame 
burg. 
Lejeune. A French botanist. 
Lessing. A writer on Com- 


posite, and _ resident at 
Berlin. 
Lewis. An American ,tra- 


veller. 

Linnaeus the younger. 

C. L. L’Héritier. A French 
botanist and author. 

Lightfoot. A writer upon 
the Scottish flora. 

Linneus. The _ celebrated 
reformer of natural his- 
tory. 


_ Lindl. - Dr. Dndiey, F.R.S., &c. Pro- 
fessor of botany in Univer- 
sity College, London. 

Link. - Link. A celebrated Prussian 

Lk. botanist. 

Link et ae! Link and Otto. Two Prussian 

Lk. et Otto. botanists. 

en } - Lobel. An old writer upon 

LObel plants. 

Lodd. - Messrs. Loddiges. Celebrated 

Loddiges. i English mnurserymen and 
botanists, Hackney. 

Lois. - : 

: Loiseleur Deslongchamps. A 

Lois. Deslong- i French botanist. z 

champs. 

Loudon. - J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., &c. 
Author of this work, and 
of various works on garden- 
ing, agriculture, &c. 

Lour - Loureiro. A Portuguese tra. 
veller in Cochin-China. 

L. pat -  Linneus the elder. 

Lysons - Lysons. Author of ‘ Envi- 
rons of London,” &c. 

M. 
Macgillivray. Macgillivray. A botanist, and 
e - eaten of a small edition 
of * Withering’s Botany,” 
&e. 

Mackie. - Mackie. A nurseryman at 
Norwich. 

Main. - J. Main, A.L.S. A botanical 
and gardening author. 

Mal. - Malpight. A_ physiological 

Maip. f botanist. 


Malcolm. @ 


Marsh. 
Marshall. 
Marsham. - 
Masters. - 
Math. - 
Mayes. - 
Medik. a 
Menzies. x 
Mertens. ~ 
Meyer. - 
Miche. - 


Miche. fils. i 
Michx. jun. 


Mill. - 
Mirb. - 
M. J. B. - 
M‘Nab. 3 
Moc. - 


Moc. et Sesse. 


Meench. 
Mol. - 
Mor. = 


Moug. et Nest. 


Mont. - 
Mr. G. Lindley. 


Mihi. 
Miihlenb. f 
Miihlenberg. 
Munch. 


Munt. 
Munting. 
Murr. 


Mutts. - 
Mx. - 


Neck. i 
Necker. 
Nee. - 


Nees. 

Nees von Esen- 
beck. 

Neill. > 


Nestl. = 
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Malcolm. Late nurseryman 
at Kensington 

Marshall. A writer on 
American trees. 

Marsham. An English ento- 
mologist. 

W. Masters of the Canter- 
bury Nursery. 


Mathiolus. An Italian phy- 
sician. 
Mayes. A writer in the 


“* West of England Journal 
of Science,” &c. 
Medicus. A German botanist 
of the last century. 
Menzies. A Scotch botanist, 
and traveller round the 
world with Vancouver. 


Mertens. A French bota- 
nist. 
Meyer. A German botanist. 


Michaux. A French botanist, 
and traveller in N. Amer., 
and author of “* Flora Bore- 
alis Americana.”’ 

Michaux the younger. Alsoa 
botanist and traveller in 
N. America, author of 
‘© Histoire des Arbres de 
1’ Amérique.’’ 

Miller. An English gar- 
dener and botanist. 

Mirbel. A French physiolo- 
gical botanist. 

The Rev. M. J. Berkeley, 
F.L.S., §c. An eminent 
English cryptogamist. 

M‘Nab. Superintendent of 
the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden. 

eee A Mexican bota- 


Mocino and Sesse. Two Mex. 
ican botanists. 


Mcench. ,.A German bota. 
nist. 
Molina. An Italian writer 


upon the natural history 
of Chili. 

Morison. 
plants. 

Mougeot, a German crypto- 
gamist; and Nestler, a bo- 
tanist of Strasburg. 

J. Monti. An Italian bo- 
tanist. 

Mr. George Lindley, late nur- 
seryman, Norwich. 


Mihlenberg. A North Ame- 
rican botanist. 


An old writer on 


Baron Otto von Munchausen. 
A German botanist. 

4. Munting. A German bo- 
tanist. 


Murray. A German bota- 
nist. 
Mutis. A Spanish botanist, 
resident in New Grenada. 
Michaux. See Miche. 
N. 
Necker. A German writer 


upon botanical affairs. 
Louis Nee. A Spanish bota- 
nist. 


Nees von Esenbeck. 
man botanist. 


Dr. Neill of Canon Mills. 
A zealous botanist, and 
promoter of horticulture. 

Nestler, A botanist of Stras- 
burg. 
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Niss. i AW esgeie A “French botanist. Ratzxeburg. - Ratzeburg. An entomo- 


Nissole. logist. 
Nois. - Noisette. A French nurse- fay. S John Ray. A celebrated bo- 
Noisette. i ryman, tanist and naturalist. 
Noronha. - Noronha. A Spanish bota- | Reb. - J F. Rebentisch, A German 
nist who visited Madagas- botanist. 
car. R. Be. ' Dr. Robert Brown,F.R.S., &c. 
Nutt. = Nuttall. A North American R. Brown. A distinguished English 
Nuttall. i botanist. botanist and traveller in 
New Holland. . 
Red. Redouté. A French bota- 
O. Redouté. nical draughtsman. 

Old. Older. .A Danish botanist. iene masher prac ilaaaaigagr se 
Oldaker. -  Oldaker. Formerly gardener | ponqyjt, = Renault. A French botanical 
to Sir Joseph Banks. : writer. 

Olin } ; Olver. "A. French Detenie, Reneaulm. P. Reneaulme. Author of 
Olivier and traveller in Persia. ‘Specimen Historie Plan- 

Opiz. - Opiz. A German botanist. tarum.” 1611. 
r i - Ortega. A Spanish botanist. Retz. - — A German bota- 
: , nist. 
Otto. - Otto. Director of the Royal | Reym, - Reynier. A botanist of Lau- 
. Botanic Garden, Berlin. sanne. 
Otto et Hayne. Otto and Hayne. Two German | pion, x Richard. A French botanist. 
botanists. Richards. Dr. Richardson. A traveller 
Richardson. in the northern parts of 
BP; British America, and au- 
thor of the Appendix on 
Pail. - Pallas. A Russian traveller Natural History to Frank- 
and naturalist. lin’s ** Travels.”’ 
Parm. - Parmentier. A French nur- Risso. - Risso. An Italian writer 
seryman. upon oranges. 
Parkinson. - Parkinson. An old botanical | Robert T. Pince. Robert T. Pince of the Ex- 
author. eter Nursery. 
Penny. - George Penny. A botanist Robs. - Robson. An English bota- 
and nurseryman. nist. ; 
Perrottet. - Perrotiet. A French bota- Roche, - Rochel. Superintendent of 
nist. the garden at Pesth. 
Pers. ~ Persoon. A French botanist | Rdm.et Schult. 9 Ramer, a German bota- 
and botanical author. Reem. et Schult. nist; and Schultz, a Bava- 
Pesch. - Peschier. Author of “ Disp. rian botanist. 
inaug. de Irritabilitate Ani- Roll. - Rollinson. A nurseryman 
malium et Vegetabilium.”’ near London. 
1697. Ronalds. -  onalds. A nurseryman at 
Petit Thouars. Aubert du Petit Thouars. A Brentford. 
French botanist and bota- Rossmassler. Tiossmassler. A German en- 
nical author. . tomologist. 
Ph. - -  Pursh. A Prussian botanist, | Rott. -  Rottler, A German mission- 
and traveller in North Me oe ary. 
merica. : oxas di San . : 
Phillips. - Phillips. Author of “ Sylva Clemente. A Spanish botanist. 
Florifera,” &e. -| Roxb, - Roxburgh. An Indian bota- 
Pliny. - Pliny. An ancient natural- nist. 
ist and classic author, Royle. - Dr. Royle, F.R.S., &c., Prof. 
Plumier. -  Plumier. A French botanist, of Mat. Med. in King’s Col- 
and traveller in the West lege. Author of “ Illustra. 
Indies. tions of the Natural His- 
Pohl. - Pohl. A German botanist. tory and Botany of the 
Poir. - Potret. A French botanical Himalayas,”’ &c. 
writer. : Rudge. - Rudge. An English writer 
Poit. et Turp. Poiteau and Turpin. French upon botanical subjects. 
botanical draughtsmen. Rudolphi. - Rudolphi. A German cryp- 
Poll. - Pollich. A German writer togamic botanist. 
on the plants of the Palati- Ruiz et Pav. Ruiz and Pavon. Spanish 
nate. Jiuix et Pavon. botanists, and travellers in 
Potts. - J. Potts. A collector of Peru and Chile. 
plants in China. Rumph. -  Rumphius. Author of * Her- 
Pourr. - Pourret. A French bota- barium Amboinensis.”’ 
nist. Russ. - Russell, A botanist of 
Presl. - Presl. A Bohemian botanist. Aleppo. 
Puer. -  Puerari. A professor at Co- 
penhagen. 
Pursh. -  Pursh. A Prussian botanist, Ss. 
and traveller in North 
scot si Sab. i - J. Sabine, F.R.S., &c. A great 
Sabine. encourager of natural his- 
R. tory, botany, and garden- 
ing. 
R. et P. -  uix and Pavon. Spanish bo- Sal. - Salisbury. An eminent Eng- 
tanists, and travellers in Salisb. lish botanist. 
wip Peru and Chile. Salzm. - Salxmann. Author of ‘f Enu- 
. meratio Plantarum rario- 
Rafin. t gg rh ge A bo- rum, quas collegit.” 1818, 
Rafinesque. : Samouelle. Samouelle. A British ento- 
Rand. - Rand. Author of “ In- mologist and author. 
dex Plantarum officinalium Santt, = Santi. An Italian botanist. 


Horti Chelseani,’’ &c. 1730, Savi. - Savi. An Italian botanist. 


Stev. et Fisch. 


Schiede et Deppe. 


Schlecht. et Cham. 


Smith of Ayr. 
Sol. = 


Soulange-Bodin. 
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Scheffer. A German writer 
upon Fingi. 

Schiede and Deppe._ Writers 
on the botany of Mexico. 
Schleicher. A Swiss plant 
collector. ; 
Schlechtendahl. A celebrated 

German botanist. 

Schlechtendahl and Chamisso. 
Two German botanists. 

Schleicher. A Swiss plant- 
collector. 

Schmidt. A German botani- 
cal author. 

Schneevoogt. Author of 
*Tcones Plantarum rario- 
rum.”’ Haarlem, 1793. 

Schober. A Russian physician. 

Schonberg. A German bota- 
nist. 

Schott. A traveller in Brazil. 

Schousboe. A writer upon the 
Flora of Morocco, 

Schouw. A celebrated Danish 
botanist, and professor at 
Copenhagen. 

Schrader. A German bo- 
tanist. 

Schrank. A Bavarian bo- 
tanist. 

Schreber. A German bo- 
tanist. 

Schubert. A Polish botanist. 

Schultes. A Bavarian“ bo- 
tanist. 

Schumacher. A Danish bo- 
tanist. 

Schweinitz. An American 
botanist. 

Scopolt. An Italian botanist. 

D. Scouler. Professor at 
Dublin. 

Secondat. A French natu- 
ralist. 


Seringe. A Swiss botanist. 


Sévres. A French writer on 
agriculture. 

Sibthorp. An English bota- 
nist, and professor of botany 

.at Oxford, traveller in 
Greece, and author of 
Flora Greca.” 

Sieber. A botanical collector. 

Siebold (Dr. von). A Bavarian 
botanist, who has imported 
many valuable plants from 
Japan, 

Sievers. A German botanist. 

Sims. An English garden 
botanist. 

Sir J. E. Smith. Founder of 
the Lin. Soc., and author 
of several botanical works, 

Smith. Nurseryman of Ayr. 

Solander. A Swedish bo- 
tanist, and companion of 
Sir Joseph Banks in Cook’s 
voyage round the world. 

Sommerfelt. A German writer 
on, Fangi. 

Soulange-Bodin. A French 
botanist and horticulturist. 

Sowerby. An English bota- 
nical draughtsman. 

Spenser. The celebrated poet. 

Steele. A writer in the 
** Gardener’s Magazine.”’ 

Stephens. A British entomo- 
logist. 


Steven. A Russian botanist. 


Steven and Fischer. Russian 
botanists. 

Stokes. An English physician, 

Strabo. The geographer. 

Strauss. A German botanist, 


T. Nees ab E. 


Waldst. et Kit. 


Sweet. An English botanist. 


Swartz. A Swedish botanist, 


and traveller in the West 
Indies, 


gl 


Tabernemontanus. A Ger- 
man botanist. 

Tate. Nurseryman, Sloane 
Street, Chelsea. 

Tausch. A German botanist. 

Tavernier. A traveller in 
the East. 

Tenore. A Neapolitan bo- 
tanist. 

Theophrastus. 

Thibaud De Chanvalon. A 
French botanist. 

Robert Thompson. Superin- 
tendent of the fruit depart- 
ment in the Chiswick Gar- 
den. 

Thore. A French botanist. 

Thory. A French botanist. 

Thouin. A French botanist. 


Thuillier. A Yrench botanist. 


Thunberg. A Swedish bota- 
nical traveller. 

Tighe. An English poet. 

Tineo. A professor at Pa- 
lermo. 

T. Nees ab Esenbeck. A 
German botanist, 

Tode. A German writer on 
Fungi. 

Torrey. An American bo- 


Tournefort. An old French 
botanist, and traveller in 
Greece and Asia Minor. 

Tragus or Bock. A German 
botanist. 

Trattinik. A botanist of 
Vienna. 

Dr. Turner. A British bo- 
tanist and author. 

Turp. A French botanist and 
draughtsman, 


V. 


Vahi. A botanical author. 

Vaillant. A French botanist 
and traveller, 

Ventenat. A French bo- 
tanist. 

Vest. A Styrian botanist. ~ 


Villars. A French botanist. 


Vilmorin. Anurseryman and 
botanist at Paris. 

Virgil. 

Vitmann. A {German bo- 
tanist. 

Viviani, An Italian botanist. 


W. 


Wildenow. A German bo- 
tanist, and editor of an edi- 
tion of Linnzus’s ‘* Species 
Plantarum,” &c. 

Wahlenberg. A Swedish bo- 
tanist. 

Waitz. A German collector 
of roses. 

Waldstein. A noble German 
patron of botany. 

Waldstein and Kitaibel. Au- 
thors of the * Flora of Hun. 
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Walker. - Dr. Walker. AScotch writer | Westw. - J. 0. Westwood, F.L.S. An 
on plants. eminent English entomo- 
Wail. “ Waillich. Superintendent of logist, and secretary to the 
the botanical garden at Cal- ~ *. Lond. Ent. Soc. 
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By Paulo Boccone. Venetia, 1697. 4to. ; 

Bocc. Sic. 316. Icones et Descriptiones rariorum Plantarum Siciliw, Melite, Galli, et Italia Id, 
Lond. 1674. 4to. 
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Boerh. Ind. Alt. 67. Index alter Plantarum que in Horto Acad. Lugduno-Batavo aluntur. By H. 
Boerhaave. Lugd.Bat. 1720. 2 vols. 4to. 


Boerh. Lug. 469. Index Plantarum que in Horto Acad. Lugduno-Batavo reperiuntur. Id. Lugd. 
Bat. 1710. 4to. ; 

Bollwyller Catalogue. 742. See Baum. Cat. 

Bolt. Fun. 1833. An History of Funguses growing about Halifax. By James Bolton. Huddersfield, 
1788, 1789. 3 pts. Append. 1791. 4to. 

Bonafous’s Mémoire sur une E'ducation de Vers a Sote, &c. 1358, Paris. 

Bonoeil on Mulberries. 1353. Bonoeil (John), A Treatise on the Art of making Silk: together with 
Instructions how to plant Vines. London, 1609. 4to. 

Bon Jard. 243. Le Bon Jardiner, contenant les Principes généraux de Culture, &c. Paris, 12mo. 
A volume yearly. 

Bonninghausen Fl. Monaster. 1551. Bonninghausen (C. M. F.), Prodromus Flore Monasteriensis. 
Westphalorum. Monast. 1824. 8vo. 

Bonpl. Malmaison. 262. See Bonpl. Pl. Rar. 

Bonpl. Pl. Rar. 251. Description des Plantes rares cultivées 4 Malmaison et 4 Navarre. By A. 
Bonpland. Paris, 1813—1816. Fol. 

Bon Sens. 1996. A French periodical. 

Book of Trades. 1336. Frankfort, 1654. 

Bork. Holz. 754. Beschreibung der in den Hessen-Darmstadtischen Landen im Freien wachsenden 
Holzarten. By M. B. Borkhausen. Francf. Main, 1790. 8vo. 

Bosc Act. ps Hist. Nat. Par. 955. Actes de la Société d’Histoire Naturelle de Paris. Paris, 
1792. Fol. 

Bosc Dict. d@ Agric. 752. Nouveau Cours complet d’Agriculture théorique et pratique. New 
edition. Paris, 1821—1823. 16 vols. 8vo. 

Bosc Mém. sur les Chénes. 1847. Mémoires sur les différentes espéces de Chénes qui croissent en 
France. By L. Bosc. Paris, 1808. 4to. 

Botanicum Monspeliense. 260. Botanicon Monspeliense. By P. Magnol. Monspelii, 1686. 12mo. 

Botanist. 1172. The Botanist. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by Professor Hen- 
slow. In monthly Nos. 8vo. 

Botaniste Cultivateur ; or Description, Culture, and Use of the greatest Part of the Plants, Foreign 
and Indigenous, which are cultivated in France and England, according to the Method of Jussieu, 
143. By Dumont De Courset. Paris, 1802, 5 vols. 8vo.; ed. 2. Paris, 1811, 6 vols. 8vo. 
Supplement on vol. vii. 1814. 

Botanologia Universalis Hibernica. 107. By J. Kéoch, A.B. Corke, 1735. 4to. 

Bot. Arrangem. 700. A Botanical Arrangement of all the Vegetables naturally growing in Great 
Britain, &c. By W. Withering. Birmingham, 1776, 2 vols. 8vo.; 3d ed. greatly enlarged, 
Lond. 1790, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Bot. Cab. 359. See Lodd. Bot. Cab. 

Bot. Cult 1497. See Botaniste Cultivateur. 

Bot. Gard. 254. See Maund’s Bot. Gard. 

Bot. Mag. 38. See Curt. Bot. Mag. 

Bot. Reg. 250. Edwards’s Botanical Register. Lond. 8vo. Begun in 1815, and continued monthly. 
Conducted now by Dr. Lindley. 

Bot. Rep. 239. See Andr. Bot. Rep. 

Bouché. Naturgeschichte der Schadlichen und Nutzlichen Garten Insecten. Berlin, 1833. 12mo, 

Boutcher’s Treatise on raising Forest Trees. 105. Edinb. 1775. 4to. 

Bowack’s Account of the Parish of Kensington. 47. 1705. 

Boyceau’s Jardinage, &c. 1338. J. Boyceau, Traité du Jardinage, &c. Paris, 1714. Fol. 

Bradley’s New Improvements of Planting and Gardening. 98. Lond. 1718. 8vo. 

Bradley's Treat. on Husbandry and Gardening. 98. A Treatise on Husbandry and Gardening, &c. 
By Richard Bradley, F.R.S. Lond. 1721. 8vo. 

Bramham Park. 2009. A poem by Fawkes. 

Brande’s Journ. 124. A Journal of Travels in Peru, &c. By C. Brande. Lond. 8vo. 

Brand's Popular Antiquities. 900. Brand’s (Rev. J.), Observations on Popular Antiquities. New- 
castle, 1777. 8vo. 

Bray’s (Mrs.) Borders of the Tamar ana the Tavy. 900. Description of the Part of Devonshire bor- 
dering on the Tamar and ‘Tavy ; its Nat. Hist., &c. London, 1836. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Brewster’s Edin. Journ. 124. See Ed. Phil. Journ. 

Breyn. Cent. 661. Exoticarum Plantarum Centuria, By Jacobus Breynius. Gedani, 1678. Fol. 

Breyn. Icon. 1259. Icones rariorum Plantarum, conjunctim cum priori a J. Ph. Breynio editex. 
1789. 4to. 

Breyn. Obs. 2274. Prodromus Fascicul rariorum Plantarum in Hortis Hollandizw observatarum. 
By Jacobus Breynius. Gedani, vol. i. J680; vol. ii, 1689. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Bright's Travels in Hungary. 569. Dr, Bright’s. Travels from Vienna, through Lower Hungary, in 
1815. Edinb. 1818. 4to. ; 

Brit Ent. 18:6. See Curtis Brit. Ent. 

Brit. Fungi. 2147. Consisting of dried Specimens of the Species described in Vol. V. Pt. II. of the 
English Flora, together with such as may hereafter be discovered indigenous to Britain. By the 
Rev. M J. Berkeley, A.M. Lond. 1836. Fasc: }. and 2. 

Britton’s Wiltshire. 128. Wiltshire. See Beauties of England. 

Brit. Topog. 365. Gough (R.), Anecdotes of British ‘VYopography; or, an Historical Account of what 
has been done for illustrating the Topographical Antiquities of Great Britain and Ireland. 
London, 1768. 4to. 

Bromel. Chi. Goth. 1706. Chloris Gothica. By Olaus Bromelius. 


Gothoburgi, 1694. 8vo. 
Brong. Mém. Rham. 524. a : 


' Mémoire sur la Famille des Rhamnées; ou Histoire Naturelle et 

eggs des Genres qui composent ce Group de Plantes. Par Adolphe Brongniart. Paris, 
i 0. 

Brot. Flor. Lus. 242. See Broterv’s Flora Lusitanica. 

Brotero’s Fl. Lus. 1926. See Brotero’s Flora Lusitanica. 

Brotero’s Flora Lusitanica, 164. Olissiponz, 1804. 2 vols. 8vo. 

eecbar ea "hg Phytographia Lusitaniz selectior. By Felix Avellar Brotero. Olissipona, 
> “Pol: 


Brown's Edit. of White’s Selborne. 1578. _White’s Natural History of Selborne, and Observations on 


various Parts of Nature; with the Naturalist’s Calendar, end notes, by Capt. Thom: ; 
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Brug. Voy. 410. Bruguiére (J. G.), Voyages dans l’Empire Ottoman. Paris. 3 vols. 4to, 
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Bulletin des Sciences. 1999. 

Bulletin des Sciences de la Société Philomatique. 2104. Bulletin des Sciences, par la Société Philo. 
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Bull. Fr. 365. Herbier de la France. Jd. 1780, et seq. Fol. pl. 600. 

Bull, Herb. 581. See Bull. Fr. 

eres phe des Champ. de France. 1975. Histoire des Champignons de la France. Id. Parts, 

798. Fol. 

Bull. Sci, 587. See Bulletin des Sciences, &c. 

Bunge Mém. Acad. Scien. Petersh. 1936. Dr. Bunge in Mem., &c. See Mém. Acad. Scien., &c. 
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collegit Dr. Al. Bunge. 1831. Published in the Mem. Acad. Scien. Petersb., &c., 1833. 

Burgess’s Eidodendron. 1722. Burgess’s (H. W.), Eidodendron. Views of the General Character 
and Appearance of Trees, Foreign and Indigenous. Lond. 1827. Folio. 

Burgsd. Anleit. 1657. Burgsdorf (F.A L.), Anleitung zur sichern Erzichung und zweckmissigen 
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ahnlichen Klima im freien fortkommen. 1795. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Burmeister Handb. der Ent. 1862. Burmeister (Dr. H.), Manual of Entomology. Translated from 
the German by W. £. Shuckard. London, 1835. 8vo. 

Burm. Fl. Ind. 602. N. L. Burmann’s Flora Indica. Lugd. Bat. 1768. 4to. 

Burm. Prod. 2059. See Burm. Fl. Ind. 

Burm. Rar. Plant. Afr. 504. Rariorum Africanarum Plantarum Decades 10. By J. Burmann. 
Amsterdami, 1758, 1739. 4to. / 

Burnett's Ameen. Quer. 1837. See Ameenitates Quernee. 

Burnett's Inaugural Address to the Medico-B.tanical Society. 1459. Lond. 1831. 

Burion’s Monast. 2073. Burton, J., Monasticon Eboracense: and the Ecclesiastical History of 
Yorkshire. York, 1758. Folio. 

Buxb. Cent. 319. J. C. Buxbaum, Plantarum minus cognitarum Centucie quinque. Petropoli, 
1728—174. 5 vols. 4to. 

Buxb. Hal. 1397. Id., Enumeratio Plantarum in Agro Hallense crescentium, Hale, 1721. 8vo, 
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sap coy tal Hortense, 44.; or Gardener’s Almanack. By John Evelyn, Lond. 1664, 1669, 1676, 
706. 8vo. 

Camb. Ann. Sci. Nat. 722. See Cambessedes Mon. Spir., &c. 

Camb. Bal. 1046. Enumeratio Plantarum quas in Insulas Balearibus collegit J. Cambessedes. 
Published in the Mémoires du Muséum. tom. xiv. 1827. 

Cambessedes Mon. Spir.in Ann. Sci. Nat. 72. Cambessedes’s Monograph of the Spirzas, in the Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles, tom. 1. 

Camden’s Account of the New Forest. 1761. See Camden’s Britannia. 

Camden's Britannia. 1391. Britannia, sive florentissimorum Regnorum Anglia, &c., Chorographieca 
Descriptio. Lond. 1607. Fol. ‘Translated by Edward Gibson. 1722. 2 vols. fol. 

Camden’s aris of Queen Liizabeth, 948. Camden’s (W.), Life of Queen Elizabeth. Oxford, 1717. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Cam. Epit. 1010. Joachim Camerarius, De Plantis Epitome utilissima. Francof. Men. 1586. 4to. 

Camelliee Britannica. 386. See Chandl. Cam. Brit. 

Camer. Hort. 2063. Hortus Medicus et Philosophicus. Id. Franc. Men. 1588. 4to. 

Carrington’s Dartmoor. 1757. A poem. 8vo. 

Castelet’s Traité sur le Mirier blanc. 1538. Paris. 

Catal. of Brit. Plants. 729. Catalogue of British Plants. By Professor Henslow. 8vo. pamph. 

Catalogue of the Leyden Garden. Boerhaave (H.), Index Plantarum que in Horto Acad. Lugd.-Bat. 
reperiuntur. Lugd. Bat. 1710. 8vo. 

Catal. of Tradescant’s Museum. Museum Tradescantianum ; or a Collection of Rarities preserved at 
South Lambeth. By John Tradescant. 1656, 12mo. 

Catal. of Trees and Shrubs, both Exotic and Domestic, which are propagated for Sale in the Gardens 
near London. 60. By the Society of Gardeners. London, 1730. Fol. : 

Catalogue. 44. Catalogue of Plants observed in North America. By John Banister. 1680. 

Catalogus Piantarum rariorum Anglie et Insularum aajacentium, 1001. By John Ray. Lond. 1670. 
Ed. 2. 1677. 8vo. 

Catesh. Carol. 297. Catesby’s Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands. Lond. 
1741—1743. 2 vols. folio. 

Cat. Hort. Vindob. 674. See Jacq. Hort. Vin. 

Cav. Anal. 579. See Anales de las Ciencias Naturales. , : 

Cav. Diss 561. <A. J. Cavanilles, Monadelphiz Classis Dissertationes Decem. Matrit. 1790. 4to. 
1. 297. 

Ce, Te. 312. Id., Icones et Descriptiones Plantarum que aut sponte in Hispania crescunt, aut in 
Hortis hospitantur. Matrit. 1791—1801. 6 vols. fol. pl. 601. 

Celtic Researches and Inquiry into the Mythology of the Druids. 1753. i wh 

Chab. Sciag. 586. Dominicus Chabrey, Omnium Stirpium Sciagraphia. Coliniz Allobrogum, 
1666 d. 2. 1677. Fol. 

Chambers’s (Sir W.) Dissertations on Oriental Gardening. 80. Lond. 1774. 4to. 

Chandl. Cam. Brit. 387. See Chaudl. lt. : } 

Chandi. Il. 382. Mlustrations by Alfred Chandler, and Descriptions by W. Beattie Booth, of the 
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Charlwood’s Catalogue. 1316. A Catalogue, by George Charlwood, Nursery and Seedsman, Covent- 
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Childe Harold. 1917. A poem by Lord Byron. Eee 
wee PG Hyp. 398. J. D. Choisy, Prodromus d’une Monographie des Hypéricinees. Geneva, 
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Choul. De var. Quer. Hist. 1721. Joh. Du Choul, De varia Quercus Historia, accessit eilati Montis 
Descriptio. Lugduni, 1555. 8vo. 

Chron. Sax. 1747. See Saxon Chronicles. 

Church History of England. 1753. Dodd (C.}, Church History of England, chiefly ‘regarding the 
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Churchill’s Medical Botany. 555. Medical Botany ; or, Illustrations and Descriptions of the Medi- 
cinal Plants of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharmacopeeias. By J. Stephenson, M.D., 
&c., and James Morss Churchill, F.L.S. Lond. 1831. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Cider. 901. A poem by Phillips. 

Cistinee, 316. See Swt. Cist. 

Civil and\Natural History of Chili. 2436. See Molina’s History, &c. 

Clayt. Flor. Virgin. 516. Gronovius (J. F.), Flora Virginica, exhibens Plantas quas]J. Clayton in 
Virginia collegit. Lugduni Batavorum, 1743. &vo. 

Clus. Hist. 323. See Clustus’s Rariorum Plantarum. 

ee Carolus Clusius, Rariorum aliquot Stirpium per Pannoniam observ. flistoria. 
1583. 8vo. 

Clusius’s Rariorum Plantarum. 147. Id., Rariorum Plantarum Historia. Antverpie, 1605. Fol. 5 
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Cold. Noveb. 2059. Colden (C.), Plantze Coldenghamiz in Provincia Noveboracensi Americe sponte 
crescentes ; in Act. Societ. Upsal. 1743. 

Colin Clout’s come Home again. 1684. _A ballad by Spenser. 

Colla Hort. Rip, 473. See Colla Hort. Riput. é 

Colla Hort. Ripul. 868. Colla, Hortus Ripulensis. Turin, 1829—1837. 4to. 

Collection of Poems. 2022. Dublin, 1801. 

Colonies, &c. 2327. See The Colonies. 

Colum. Ic. 2519. Columne (F.), Phytobasanos, sive Plantarum aliquot Historia, cum Annotationibus 
Jani Planci. Mediolani, 1774. 4to, 

Com. Dict. 316. See M*Cull. Dict. 

Com. Hort. 1074. See Comm. Hort. Amst. 

Comm. Goett. 1982. Commentarii Societatis regie Goettingensis. 1751, 1754, 1769—1816. 4 vols. 4to. 

Comm. Hort. Amst. 398. Joh. Commelyn, Horti medici Amstelodamensis rariorum Plantarum De- 
scriptio etIcones. Pars prima, Amstelod. 1697. Fol. Pars altera. By Casp. Commelyn. 1703. Fol. 


Comm. Pral. 2523. Casp. Commelyn, Preludia botanica ad publicas Plantarum Demonstrationes. 
Lugd. Bat. 1706. 4to. 


Commentaries. 189. See Caesar's Commentaries. 

Commons’ Complaint, wherein tis contained Two special Grievances. 1751. ByArthur Standish, 1611. 

Communications to the Board of Agriculture. 2354. London, 1797—1819. 7 vols. 4to. New Series, 8vo. 

Comp. Bot. Mag. 1269. See Companion to the Botanical Magazine. 

Companion to the Botanical Magazine, 2249; being a Journal containing such interesting botanical 
Information as does not come within the prescribed Limits of the Magazine; with occasional 
figures. By Sir W. J. Hooker. Lond. Begun in 1835. 

Compend. Fl. Ger. 1635. Bluff (M. J.) et Fingerhuth (C. A.), Compendium Flore Germanie. 
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Compleat Husbandman. 1639. By S. Hartlib. London, 1559. 4to. 

Confessio Amantis. 2017. An old poem by Gower. ‘ 

Cook’s (Captain J.) First Voyage. London 1777. 2 vols. 4to. 

Cook’s (Captain J.) Second Voyage. 2442. Cook’s Second Voyage. London, 1784. 4to. 

Cord. Hist. 1168. Cordus (C.), Historia Plantarum, ed. 4a C. Gesnero. Argentorati, 1651. Folio. 

Coriolanus. 1724. By Shakspeare. 

Corn. Can. 1259. Jacob Cornuti, Canadensium Plantarum aliarumque nondum editarum Historia. 
Paris, 1636. 4to. 

Corsica. 1118. A poem by Mrs. Barbauld. 1769. 

Cosmography. 1828. Munster (F.), La Cosmographie Universelle, Paris, 1552. Folio, 

Coun. Rep. 87. Maitland’s (W.) History of Edinburgh, from its Foundation to the present Time. 
Edinburgh, 1753. Folio. 

Court of Love. 839. A poem by Chaucer. 
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Crantz Austr. 339. Henr. Joh. Nepom. Crantz, Stirpes Austriace. 1762. 8vo. 
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Cullum’s Hawsted. 33. History and Antiquities of Hawsted and Hardwick. By the Rev. Sir John 
Cullum, Bart. 2d ed., with notes. Lond. 1813. 4to. 
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u Liban. 
Culture of Forests, &c. 1992. By Lieutenant-Colonel Emmerich. Lond. 1789. 
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food wo Eetomnolaay. eect ye aa Entomology ; being Illustrations and Descriptions of 
1e Genera of Insects found in Great Britain and Ireland, &c. . Curtis, F.L.S. 
Lond. 1824—1836. 13 vols. 8vo. OE ite: ene 
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Dalechamp’s Hist. Plant. 1845, Jacques Dalechainp’s Historia generalis Plantarum. Lugd. 
1586, 1587. 2 vols. folio. 

Dalib. Paris. 1983. ‘V. F. Dalibard, Flore Parisiensis Prodromus. Paris, 1749, 12mo. 
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De Arboribus Coniferis. 2407. See Bell. Conif. 

De Arboribus Coniferis Resiniferis, &c. 187. See Bell. Conéf. 

De Arborum, Fruticum, et Herbarum, &c. 187, Joann. Meursius, Arboretum Sacrum, sive de 
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De Bell. Gall. 2069. Cesar (Julius), Commentaria de Bello Gallico. 
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et d’Hist. Nat. de Geneve. 

Dec. Phys. Vég. 675. See De Candolle’s Physiologie Végétale. 
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taux. Id. Paris, 1832. 3 vols. 8vo. 
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to, pl. 24 

Dec. Prod. 233. Prodromus Systematis naturalis Regni Vegetabilis ; seu Enumeratio methodica 
eae Generum, Specierumque Plantarum hucusque cognitarum, Paris, 1824—1830, 4 
vols, 8vo. 

Dec. Syst. 234. Id., Regni vegetabilis Systema naturale; sive Ordines, Genera, et Species Plan- 
tarum, secundum Methodi naturales Normas digestarum et descriptarum. Paris, 1818—1821. 
2 thick vols. 8vo. 

De Chabrol’s Statistiques de Savone, §c. 1984. 

De Fruct. et. Sem. Plant. 2103. J. Gertner, De Fructibus et Seminibus Plantarum : continuat, 4 
C. F. Gertner sub titulo “ Carpologia.” Leipsiz, 3 vols. 4to. i., 1788; ii, 1791; iii, or Sup- 
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De l’ Agric. du Gdtinais, &c. 2158. See De lV’ Agriculture du Gatinais. 
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Delarh. Auvergn. 979. See Delarb. Fi. Auv. 
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Ferrand, 1795. Ed. 2., Riom et Clermont, 1800, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Deless. Icon. 297. See Deless. Icon. Sel. 

Deless. Icon. sel. 306. Benj. Delessert, Icones selectea Plantarum in System. univers. descripta- 
rum. Paris, 1820. 4to. 

Deleuxe’s Hist., §c. 136. History and Description of the Royal Museum of Natural History, &c. 
Translated by M. Deleuze. Paris, 1823. 8vo. 
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from Nature, and etched by J. G. Strutt. Lond. Fol. 

Delile Descr. de V E’gypte. 1289. A. R. Delile, Memoires botaniques, extraits dela Description de 
V’Egypte. Paris, 1813. Fol. 

Dello Influsso dei Boschi, &c. 220. Dello Influsso dei Boschi sullo Stato fisico dei Paesi, e sulla 
Prosperita della Nazione. By G. Gautieri. Milan, 1817. 8vo. 

Den Denkschrif. d. Regensb. Bot. Ges. 1635. Denkschriften der Koniglich-Baierischen Botanischen 
Gesellschatt in Regensburg. Regensburg, 1815, and continued. 4to. 

Dendrographia. 187. By John Johnston, Frankfort, 1662. Fol. 

Den. Brit. 235. See Dendrologia Britannica. 

Dendrologia Britannica, 188. ; or, Trees and Shrubs that will live in the open Air of Britain. By P. W. 
Watson. Lond. 2 vols. 8vo. pl. 172. 

esr Naturalis. 187. Ulysses Aldrovandus, Dendrologia Naturalis, Libri duo. Bononiz, 

667. Fol. 

Dendrology, 834. ; in which are Facts, Experiments, and Observations, demonstrating that Trees 
and Vegetables derive their Nutriment independently of the Earth, &c. By John Wallis, Timber 
Surveyor. Lond. 1833. 8vo. 

Derbyshire Report. 2023. General View of the Agriculture of Derbyshire. By John Farey, sen, 
London, 1813. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Der Hausvater. 148. By Baron Otto Von Miinchausen of Schwobbache, 1765. 

Der Triiffilebau. 1975. Der Triifflebau, oder Anweisung die schwarzen und weissen Triiffeln in Wale 
dungen, Lustgebuschen, und Garten, durch Kunst zu ziehen, und grosse Anlagen dazu zu 
machen. Von Alexander Von Bornholz. Quedlinburg und Leipsig, 1825. 

De Re Rustica. 835. L. J. M. Colamella, De Re Rustica Libri duodecim. Paris, 1543. 8vo, 

De Salicibus Europeis Commentatio. 1456. By G. D. J. Koch. Erlangen, 1828. 8vo. 

Description of the Scenery of the Lakes. 2374. By W. Wordsworth. 

Deserted Village. 839. A poem by Goldsmith. 
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Desf. Atlan. 1917. See Desf. Fl. Ati. 

Desf. Fl. Atl. 316. KR. L. Desfontaines, Flora Atlantica. Paris, 1798, 1799. 2 vols. 4to. 

Desf. Cor. 744. Id., Choix des Plantes du Corollaire des Instituts de Tournefort. Paris, 1808. 4to. 

Desf. Hist. des Arbres et Arbriss. 1409 Id, Histoire des Arbres et Arbrisseaux qui peuvent etre 
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Dicks. H. Sicc. 1706. See Dicks. H. Sicc. Fasc. 
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Dict. Classique d’ Hist. Nat. 1585. Dictionnaire Classique d’ Histoire Naturelle, par MM. Audouin, 
Bourdon, Brongniart, Edwards, De Férussac, Desprez, Flourens, Jussieu, Lucas, Richard, Bory 
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Dictionnaire Générht¥es Eaux et Foréts. 564. See Baudrillart Tratté. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles. 2111. Publié par les Professeurs du Jardin du Roi. Paris, 
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Dictionnaire Encyclopédique. 2204. Lamarck (J. B.), Dictionnaire Méthodique, Partie Botanique’ 
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Dict. Fl. Taur. 768. Bieb. Fl. Taur.-Cauc. 
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Dictionnaire Universel. 1989. Valmont de Bomare, Dictionnaire Raisonné Universel d’Histoire 
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Weimar, 180]. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Dill. Eith. 234. Joh. Jac. Dillenius, Hortus Flthamensis. Lond. 1732. 2 vols. fol. 
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Dobeil’s Travels. 1509. ‘Travels in Kamtschatka and Siberia. Lond. 2 vols. small 8vo. 

Dod. Pempt. 878. See Dodon. Pempt. 

Dodon. Pempt. 765. Rambertus Dodonzus seu Dodoens, Stirpium Historia Pemptades Sex, sive 
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Domestic Gardener’s Manual. 624. ‘the Domestic Gardener’s Manual. London, 8vo. 

Don’s Mill. 232. See Don’s Miller’s Dictionary. 

Don’s Miller’s Dictionary. 222. A general System of Gardening and Botany, &c., founded on 
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Don’s Prod. 291. See D. Don Prod. Nep. 

D. Don Prod. Nep. 1100. David Don, Prodromus Flore Nepalensis. Lond. 1825. Small 8vo. 

D. Don MSS. 1849. Professor Don MSS. 

Donald’s Cat. 1202. A Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs contained in Robert Donald’s Arboretum, at 
Goldworth Nursery, Woking, near Ripley, Surrey. Folio sheet. 

Donn Hort. Can. 250. See Donn Hort. Cantab. 

Donn Hort. Cantab, 2458, James Donn, Hortus Cantabrigiensis; or, a Catalogue of Plants, indi- 
genous and foreign, cultivated in the Walkerian Botanic Garden at Cambridge. Cambridge, 
1796. 8vo. 

Doomsday- Book. 1375. Doomsday-Book seu Liber Censualis Willelmi Primi, Regis Anglia, inter 
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Drury Intvod. 1817. Drury (D ), Exotic Insects. London, 1770—1782. 3 vols. 4to. 

Dryden's Virgil. 1223. Dryden’s Translation of Virgil. 

Dublin Soc. Trans. 902. ‘Transactions of the Dublin Society. Dublin, 1800—1810. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Duby et Decand. Bot. Gallic. 1372. 

Duby and De Candolie’s Botanicon Gallicum. 132. J. E. Duby et A. P. De Candolle, Botanicum 
Gallicum, seu Synopsis Plantarum in Flora Gailica descriptarum. Paris, 1828—1830. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Duk Arb. Fr. 477. See Du Hamel’s Arbres. 

Du Hamel’s Arbyes Fruitiers. 984. Traité des Arbres Fruitiers. By Henri Louis Du Hamel du Monceau. 
Paris, 1768. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Du Ham. Arb. Nouv. 261. See Duh. Ed. Nov. 

Duh. Ed. Nouv. Du Hamel’s Traité des Arbres et Arbustes qui se cultivent en France en pleine 
Terre. A new edition. By Michel. Paris, 1811—1816, 45 vols. fol. 

Dum. Bot. Cult. 2153. See Botaniste Cultivateur. 

Dum. Cours. 503. See Botaniste Cultivateur. 

Dum. Cours. Bot. Cult. 531. See Botaniste Cultivateur. 

Dum. Cours. Supp. 821. See Botaniste Cultivateur. 

Dunciad. 1701. A poem by Pope. 

Duan. ined. 522. Dunal’s MSS. 

Dun. Mon. Anon. 293, See Dunal Monog. 

ee 293. Mich. Felix Dunal, Monographie de la Famille des Anonacées. Paris, 

» 4to, 
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Edw. Ornith. 2402. Natural History of uncommon Birds, and of some other rare and undescribed 
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Ehret dct. Angl. 1120. Ehret (G. D.), in the Philosophical Transactions. 
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Ehrh. A. bor. 772. See Ehrh. Beitr. 

Ehrh. %cttr. 683. Friedrich Ehrhart, Beitrage zur Naturkunde. Hanover et Osnabruk, 1787— 
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Elementary Art. 203, See Harding’s Elementary Art. 

Elements of Naval Architecture. 140. Eflémens de |’ Architecture Navale. By Du Hamel du Mon- 
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Elench. Sard. 707. Moris (J. H.), Stirpium Sardoarum Elenchus. Carali, 1827—1829. 

Elles’s Account of the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 77. ‘The History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and Liberty of Norton Folgate, in the Suburbs of London. 
London, 1798. 4to. 
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Elliott Journ. Acad. Sci. Philad. 647. See Journ. Acad. Scien. Phil. ° 

Eillis’s Nat. Hist. of Corailines. 70. Essay towards a Natural History of Corallines, and other Marine 
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collected from various Parts of the Globe, systematically arranged and described. By Dr. D. 
Solander. Id. Lond. 1786. 4to, pl. 62. 

Ell. Sketch. 1047. See Elliott Fi. S. Car. 

En. Pl. 237. See Encyc. of Plants. 
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History, Politics, and Biography, brought down to the present time ; including a copious Collec- 
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German Conversations-Lexicon. Edited by F. Lieber and E. Wriggiesworth. Philadelphia, 
1829. 13 vols. 8vo. 
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ereye. A Agr. 572, An Encyclopedia of Agriculture, &c. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., &c. Lond. 
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Eas, ec. Lond. 1835, Ed. 2) 8vo. 
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ee py» Application in the Arts, &c. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., &c. Lond. 1831. New 
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Eng. Bot. Suppl. 766. Supplement to the English Botany of Sir J. E. Smith and Messrs, Sowerby ; 
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8vo. Continued. 

Eng. Fl. 344. See English Flora. 
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English Flora. 27. English Flora. By Sir J. E. Smith. London, 182+—1828. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Entomological Magazine. 903. Lond, 1831. In quarterly Nos. 8vo. 

Entomological Society’s Transactions. 1480. 'Trausactions of the Entomological Society of London. 
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Linum. Stirp. Ruth. \377. See Ammann Stirp. Truth. 

Enumeration of the Plants of the Berlin Royal Garden. 1416. See Willdenow’s Enumeration, &c. 

E’ pitaphe de Colardeau a4 Du Hamel de Denainvilliers, le Frére de Du Hamel. 2474. 

Epithalamium. 1430. See Herrick’s Epithalamium. 

ee Tice Acad. Scienc. Peters. 540. Eschscholtz in Mémoires of the Academy of Sciences at St. 
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Essay on Plantations. 1988. Francis Bacori, Viscount St. Albans, Silva Silvarum. London. 1627. 
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Forester’s Guide. 1797. See Monteath’s Forester’s Guide. 

Forsk, Zigyp. 335. See Forsk. Aigyp. Arab. 

Forsk. Aigyp. Descr. 767. See Forsk. Zigyp. Arab. 

Forskaol 4Hgyp. Arab. 1248. Petrus Forskaol, Flora Hgyptiaco-Arabica. Hannie, 1775. 4to. 

Forster MS. 1588. G. Forster’s MS. 

For. Trees of Russ. in Jam. Journ. 2175. A Paper on the Forest Trees of Russia. By Dr. Howison, 
in Jameson’s Journal. 

Forsyth’s Chronological and Biographical History. 80. By W. Forsyth, Esq. Not yet published, 

Foure Bookes of Husbandrie. 1774. See Googe’s Foure Bookes of Husbandrie. 

Fr. El, 2147, &. Fries, Elenchus Fungorum, sistens Commentarium in Systema Mycologicum, 
Gryphiswald, 1828. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Fragm. Fl. Ital. 583. See Viv. Fragm. 

Frankiin’s First Journey. 1675. See Frankilin’s Narrative. 

Franklin’s (Captain John) Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea in the Years 
1819—1822. 2190. Lond. 1823. 4to. 

Franklin’s Journ. Append. 638. Appendix to the above, on various Subjects relating to Natural 
History. By Dr. Richardson and J. Sabine, Esq. Lond. 1823, 4to. 

Fras. Cat. 607. See Fraser’s Cat. 

Fraser’s Cat. 989. A Catalogue of Plants cultivated in Fraser’s Nursery, Chelsea. 

French Encyclopedia. 612. See Encyc. Méth. 

Fries Novit. 1598. E. M. Fries, Novitie Flore Suecice. Lunde, 1814, 4to. 

Fries Syst. Mus. 1703. See Fries Syst. Myc. 

Fries Syst. Myc. 2147. Systema Mycologicum sistens Fungorum Ordines, Genera, et Species huc 
usque cognitas. Gryphiswald et Lunda, 1821—1823. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Fuchs spe 581. Leonhard Fuchs, De Historia Stirpium Commentarii insignes. Basilew, 1542. 


Fumifugium. 368. Evelyn’s (John) Fumifugium ; or, the Inconvenience of the Air and Smoke 
of London dissipated; together with some Remedies humbly proposed. London, 1661. 
12mo. 

Furber’s Nursery Catalogue. 2015. Catalogue of English and Foreign Trees. By R. Furber. 
London, 1733. 8vo. 
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Gert. Fr. 858. See De Fruct, et Sem. 

Gert. Fruct. 257. See De Fruct. et Sem. 

Gert. Sem. 1441. See De Fruct. et Sem. 

Gagneb. Act. Helvet. 1706. Gagnebin (A.) in Acta Helvetica Physico-Mathematico-Botanico. 
Medica. 1751, and continued. 4to. 

Garcilasso. 19802. Wiffen’s Translation of Garcilasso. 

Gard. Mag. 16. The Gardener’s Magazine. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S,, &c. London, 13 
vols. 8vo, to 1838. Continued monthly. 

Gardener’s Dictionary. 885. The Planter’s, Florist’s, and Gardener’s Dictionary ; being a practical 
Collection from the most approved Authors in the English Language, relating to the above 
Three Parts of Gardening, founded on Experience, worthy of Notice, and adapted to the Climate 
of Scotland. By James Gordon, Nurseryman and Florist, at Fountainbridge, near Edinburgh. 
Edinb. 1774. 8vo. 

Gardening. 2008. See James’s. 

wae gic P. J. Garidel, Histoire des Plantes qui naissant aux Environs d’Aix. Aix, 1715. 
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Garten Ins. 2144. See Bouché Naturgesch. &c. 

Gater. Mont. 760, Gaterau, Description des Plantes qui croissent aux Environs du Montauban. 
Montauban, 1789. 8vo. ° ¥ 

Gaudin’s Flora Helvetica. 160. Gaudin (J.), Flora Helvetica. Tours, 1828—1830. 

Genealogical History of the Ancient Family of Heron. 96. A Genealogical History, &c. By Sir 
R. Heron. London, 1803. 4to. 

Gen. et Cat. N. A. P. 1301. Thomas Nuttall, The Genera of North American Plants, and a Cata- 
logue of the Species. Philadelph. 1818. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Gen. of N. Amer. Plants. 122. See Gen and Cat. N. A. P. 

Genera Plantarum. 2103. See Juss. Gen. 

Genera Plantarum. 2103. See Lin. Gen. 

General Report of Scotland. 89, By Sir John Sinclair. Edinb. 1791—1799. 21 vols. 8vo. 

General Survey of the Agricuiture of Scotland. 103. The present State of the Husbandry in Scot- 
land. By Andrew Wight. Edinb. 1778—1790. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Gent. Mag. 25. Gentleman’s Magazine. London, Begun in 1731, and continued in monthly 
Nos. 8vo. 

Geog. and Hist., &c. 2484. See Geography and History of the Western States. 

Geography and History of the Western States. 2484. History and Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley ; to which is appended a condensed Physical Geography of the Atlantic, United States, 
and the whole American Continent. By Timothy Flint. Cincinnati, 1832. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Georgics. 1382. Dryden’s Translation of Virgil. 

Ger. Em. 693. See Ger. Emac. App. 

Ger. Emac. 1010. See Ger. Emac. App. 

Ger. Emac. Append. 526. John Gerard, The Herbal; or, General History of Plants gathered by 
John Gerard. Lond. 1597. Fol. Enlarged by Johnson, 1633. 

Ger. Gallo-Prov. 336. Ludovic Gerarde, Flora Gallo-Provincialis Paris, 1761. 8vo. 

Ger. Prov. 1064. See Ger. Gallo-Prov. . 

Gerard’s Catalogue. 693. Jo. Gerard, Catalogus Arborum, Fruticum, ac Plantarum, tam indige- 
narum quam exoticarum, in Horto Gerardi nascentium. London, 1596. 8vo. 

Gerard’s Herb. 24. The Herbal; or, General History of Plants gathered by John Gerarde, Master 
in Chirurgerie. London, 1597. Folio. 

Gerusalemme Liberata. 2472. A poem by Tasso. 

Geschichte der Obstcultury. 478. Allgemeine Geschichte der Obst-Cultur, von den Zeiten der Ur- 
welten, bis auf die gegenwartigen herab. By F. K. L. Sickler. Frankfort, 1802. 8vo. 

Gesn. Icon. Pict. 1943. Gesner (Conrad), Opera Botanica’ ex Bibliotheca C. J. Trew. Edidit et 
prefatus est C. C. Schmiedel, Norimb. 1751—1770. Folio. 

Gilib. Bot. Prat. 580. Joh. Em. Gilibert, Histoire des Plantes d’Europe ; ou E/lémens de Botanique 
pratique. Lyons, 1798, 2 vols. 8vo. 2d ed,, Lyons, 1806, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Gillies’s MSS. 559. Dr. Gillies’s MS. j 

Girardin’s Essay on Landscape, &c. 1669. Dela Composition des Paysages, ou des Moyens d’em- 
bellir la Nature autour des Habitations, en y joignant l’Utilea l’Agréable. Par M. L. R. Girardin, 
Vicomte d@’Ermenonville. Paris, 8vo. Translated into English under the title of “* An Essay 
on Landscape, with an Historical Introduction, &c. London, 1783. 12mo. 

Gmel. Fl. Bad. 763. Gmel. Fl. Bad. Als. 768. Carol. Christ. Gmelin, Fiora Badensis-Alsatica. 
Carlsruhz, 1805—18U8. 3S vols. 8vo. 

airy a ond 729. Gmel. Sib. 247. Joh. Georg. Gmelin, Flora Sibirica. Petropoli, 1747—1769. 

vols. 4to. 

Gmel. Itin. 1211. Gmelin (J. G.), Travels through Siberia, between the Years 1733—1743. In Ger- 
man. Gottingen, 1751,1752. 8vo. 

Gmel. Syst. 240. Joh. Frid. Gmelin, Caroli LinneiSystema Nature. Lugduni, 1796. 10 vols. 8vo. 

Godefroy Cat. 756. The Catalogue of M. Godefroy, Nurseryman, Ville d’ Avray, near Paris. 

Googe’s Foure Bookes of Husbandrie. 1774. Foure Bookes of Husbandrie, collected by Conradus 
Heresbachius, &c. ; containing the whole Art and Trade of Husbandrie, Gardening, &c. Newly 
Englished and encreased. By Barnaby Googe. London, 1577. 4to. 

‘Gorter Ingr. 754. David De Gorter, Flora Ingrica ex Schedulis Steph. Krascheninikow, &c. 
Petropoli, 1761. Svo. Appendix, 1764. 

Giéthe’s Versuch tiber die Metamorphose der Pflanzen. 225, J. W. Von Gothe. Versuch tber die 
Metamorphose der Pflanzen, Stuttg. 1881. 8vo. 

Gouan le du Ginkgo. 2094. Ant. Gouan, Description du Ginkgo biloba, - Montpelier, 1819. 
4to. and $vo. 

Gouan Fl. Monsp. 3357, Id., Flora Monspeliaca. Lugduni, 1762. 8vo. 

Gouan Herb. 353. Id., Herborisations des Environs de Montpelier. Montpelier, 1796. 8vo. 

Gouan Hort. 1046. Id., Hortus Regius Monspeliensis sistens Plantas tum indigenas tum exoticas 
&c. Lugduni, 1762. 8vo, pl. 4. : 

Gouan Jil. 360. 1d., Illustrationes Botanice. Tiguri, 1773. Fol. 

Gouan Mons. 2464. See Gouan Fl. Monsp. 

Grefftr Pl. Exsicc. 2234. Greiter (John), A Descriptive Catalogue of upwards of 1100 Species and 
Varieties of Herbaceous or Perennial Plants. London, 1789. -8vo. 

Gray’s Arr. 1123. Natural Arrangement of British Plants, according to their Relations to each 
other, as pointed out by Jussieu, De Candolle, Brown, &c., including those cultivated for use ; 
with an Introduction to Botany, in which the Terms newly introduced are explained, By S. F. 
Gray. London, 1821. 2 vols. 8vo, pl. 21, 

Grev. Crypt. 1833. See Grev. Sc. Cr. Fl. 

Grev. Sc. Cr. Fl. 2147. Scottish Cryptogamic Flora, or Descriptions of Plants belonging chiefly to 
the Order Fungi. By R. K. Greville. Edinb. 1823—1i828. 6 vols. 8vo, pl. 360.: 

Grev. Fl. Ed. 1854. Flora Edinensis. ld. Edinb. 1824. 8vo. pl. 3. 

Grognicr’s Recherches Historiques et Statisques sur le Mirier, le Ver & Sote, et la Fabrication de la ° 
Soterie, &c. 1858. Lyons, 1826. Pamph. 8vo. 

Gron. Orient. 1320. J. Fred. Gronovius, Flora Orientalis, sive Recensio Plantarum quas Rauvolsius 
collegit, Lugd. Bat. 1755. 8vo. 

Gronov. + isiyaey ve 476 416. <' Fl. Caroliniana. 

Gronov. Virg. 1111. Id., Flora Virginica exhibens Plantas quas J. Clayton in Virginia it. 
Lugd. Bat. 1743, 4to. Ed. 2, Lugd. Bat. 1762, 4to. 3 a ee 

Grose’s Treatise on Ancient Arms and Armour. 2087. London, 1785—1786. 4to. 

Guardian, 1339, The Guardian. By Steele and others. London, 1714. 4to. 
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Guimp. Abb. Holx. 926. F. Guimpel, Abbildung der deutschen Holzarten fiir Forstmanner und 
Liebhaber der Botanik. Berlin, 1815—1820. 2 vols. 4to, pl. 216. ; ? 
Giild, Itin. 1058. Giildenstadt (T. A.), Reisen durch Russland, und in caucasiachen Geburge, 

herausgegeben von, P. L. Pallas. St, Petersb. 1787. 4to. : 
Guss. Cat. 587. Jo. Gussone, Catalogus Plantarum, que in Horto Regio asservantur. Neapol. 1821. 
8vo. 
Gussone’s Flore Sicule Prodromus. 164. Neap. 1829. is 4 : 
Gussone Pl. Rar. 587. 1d., Plante rariores per Regiones Samnii ae Aprutii collect. Neapoli, 1826. 
Ato, pl. 66. i ‘ Lane 
Gyll. Ins. Suec. 1816. L. Gyllenhal, Insecta Suecica descripta. Scaris et Lips. 1808—1827, 
4 vols. 8vo, : 
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Habi. ined. Taur. 948. Hablizl’s Physikal. Beschr. d. Taurischen Statthalterschaft nach ihrer 
Lage u. allen drey Naturreichen. Hann. and Osnab, 1797. 8vo. } 

Henke Beob. 2186, Thadeus Henke, Beobachtungen auf Reisen nach dem Riesen-gebirge, &c. 
Dresden, 1791. 4to, 

cn oe esas Albert Von Haller, Historia Stirpium indigenarum Helvetize. Berne, 1768. 

vols. fol. ; 

Hail, Hist. 1375. See Hail. Helv. 

Halloween. 2022. A poem by Burns.” ; 

Hall’s Sketches in Canada and the United States. 2117. Forty Sketches of North America. By 
Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. London, 4to. 

Hail’s Travels in Scotland. 1681. Travels in Scotland by an unusual Route, with a Trip to the 
Orkneys and Hebrides ; containing Hints for Improvement in Agriculture and Commerce, with 
> ie yee and Anecdotes, and a Map and Views. By the Rev. J. Hall. London, 1807. 
~ VOLS, OVO. 

Ham. MSS. 245. See Hamil. MSS. 

Hamil. MSS. 390. Hamilton MSS. 

Handbook for Travellers in Southern Germany. 2115, London, 1837. 8vo. 

Harbkesche Baumxucht theils nord-amerikenischer und fremder, &¢. 190. By J. P. Du Roi. 
1771—1772. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Harding’s Elementary Art. 203. Elementary Art, or the Use of the Lead-Pencil advocated and 
explained. By J. D. Harding. London, 1834. Folio. 

Harletan MS. 512. Harleian Collection of MS. in the British Museum 

Hartig’s Lehrbuch fiir Forster. 2223. Wartig (G. L.), Instruction sur Ja Culture du Bois 4 l’Usage 
des Forestiers. Translated by J. Baudrillart. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1805. 

Hasted’s Kent. 24. See Beauties of England, &c. 

Haworth Lep. Brit. 1828. A. H. Haworth, Lepidoptera Britannica, sistens Digestionem novam 
Insectorum Lepidopterorum que in Magni Britannici reperiuntur, &c. Londini, 1803. 8vo. 

Haworth’s Review of Entomology. 1480. In the Entomological Society’s Transactions, vol. i. 

age 3 Suppl. 2527. A. H. Bjwoxihs Supplementum Plantarum succulentarum. Lond. 1819, 

vo 


Haworth Syn. Plant. Suc. 965. Id., Synopsis Plantarum succulentarum. Lond. 1812. 8vo. 

Haw. Supp. 2525. See Haworth Suppl. 

Haw. Sup. Pl. Suc. 2527. See Haworth Suppl. 

Hayley’s Life and Posthumous Writings of William Cowper. 1764. Life and Posthumous Writings 
of William Cowper, Esq. ; with an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. Earl Cowper. By 
W. Hayley, Esq. Chichester, 1803-4. 3 vols. 4to. 

ee Abbild. 303. See Hayne Abbild. der deut. Holz. 

ayne Abbild. der deut. Holz. 586. Abbildung der deutschen Holzarten fur Forstmanner und Lieb- 

_ haber der Botanik, herausgegeben von F. Guimpel, entworfen und beschreibung von C. L. 
Willdenow, in letztrer Riicksicht fortgesetzt von F. G. Hayne. Berlin, 1820. 4to. 

Hayne Den. 253. See H&yne’s Dendrologische Flora. 

Hayne Dendr. 1455. See Hayne’s Dendrologische Flora. 

Hayne’s Dendrologische Flora. 415. Dendrologische Flora, oder Beschreibung der in Deutschland 
im freien ausdauernden Holzegewichse. Von Dr. Tt. G. Hayne. Berlin, 1822. 8vo. 

Hayne Term. Bot. 1014. F. G. Hayne et C. L. Willdenow, Termini Botanici iconibus illustrati. 
Berolini, 1799. 4to. ‘ 

H. B. et Kunth Nov. Gen. Amer. 503, Humboldt, Bonpland, et Kunth, Nova Genera et Species 
Plantarum. Paris, 1815—1825. 7 vols. 4to. 

Head’s Continuation of a Home Tour. 2549. Continuation of a Home Tour through the Manufac- 
turing Districts of England, in the Summer of 1835. By Sir G. Head. London, 1837. 8vo. 
Headrick’s Forfarshire. 100. General View of the Agriculture of the County of Angus or Forfar- 
shire, with Observations on the Means of Improvement, &c. By the Rev. James Headrick, 

London, 1813. 8vo. . 

Heber’s (Bishop) Journal. 919. Heber’s (Bishop) Journey through India. London, 1830. 2 vols. 
4to, and 3 vols. 8vo. 

Hebrew Melodies. 1463. By Lord Byron. 

Hedw. F. Gen. 528. D.J. Hedwig, Filicum Genera et Species. Lips. 1799. Folio, pl. 6. 

se 2 ge pe Entomologice, continens Metamorphoses Coleopterorum nonnullorum. Turici, 
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Heinskingla, eller Snorro Sturleson’s Nordiinsche Konuga Sagor. 2020. 

Hem. Diss. 772. See Herm. Diss. 

Henry VI. 839. One of Shakspeare’s plays. 

Herb. Banks MSS. 1530. MSS. in the Banksian Herbarium. 

Herb. Henke. 1059. Henke’s Herbarium. 

Herb. Reinwdt. 1168. Reinwardt’s Herbarium, 

Herb. Thib. 340. Thibaud’s Herbarium, 

Herbal. 1867. See Parkinson’s Herbal. 

Herbal ; or, Theatre of Plants, &c. 52. See Parkinson’s Herbal, &c. 

Herbarium. 967. See Willdenow’s Herbarium. 

Herbarium Mauritanium. 542. Willemet (P. R.), Herbarium Mauritanianum. Leipsig, 1796. 8yo. 

Herefordshire Report. 884. General View of the Agriculture of the County of Hereford, &c, By 
John Duncumb, A.M. London, 1805. 8vo. 
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Herm. Diss. 754. 3B. ¥. Hermann, Diss, de Rosa. Argentorati, 1762. 4to. 

ao. rr eee Paulus Hermann, Flore Lugduno-Batave Flores, ed. L. Zumbach. Lugd. 

at. 16 vo. 

Herm. Par. 424. Id., Paradisus Batavus, Opus posthumum, ed. G. Sherard. Lugd. Bat. 1698. 4to. 
Ed. 2., Lugd. Bat. 1705. 

Hern. Mex. 713. See Hern. Mex. Icon. 

Hern. Mex. Icon. 713. Hernandez (F. G.), Nova Plantarum, Animalium, et Mineralium Mexica- 
norum Historia: a N. A. Reccho in Volumen digesta, a J. T. J. Fabro, et F. Columna, Lynceis, 
Notis et Additionibus illustrata. Rome, 1651. Folio. 

Herrera’s Agricultura. 1208. Gabr. Alons de Herrera, Agricultura general adicionada per la Real 
Sociedad Economica Matritense. Madrid, 1818. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Herrick’s Epithalamium. 1430. Herrick (R.), Hesperides; or, Works both Human and Divine. 
London, 1648. 8vo. 

HMierophyticon, &c. 1720. M. Hiller, Hierophyticon, sive Commentarius in Loca Scripture Sacre que 
Plantarum Mentionem faciunt. ‘Trajectiad Rhen. 1725. 4to. 

Highlands of Scotland, &c. 1224. An Economical History of the Hebrides and Highlands of Scotland. 
By John Walker, D.D. Edinb. 1808. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Highland Soc. Trans. 2161. See High. Soc. Trans. 

High. Soc. Trans. 2165. Quarterly Journal of Agriculture; and the Prize Essays and Transactions 
of the Highland Society of Scotland. Edinb. 1828. In quarterly numbers. 8vo. 

Hints on the Planting and General Treatment of Hardy Evergreens. 512. Hints on the Planting 
and General Treatment of Hardy Evergreens in the Climate of Scotland, &c. By William 
M‘Nab, Edinb. 1831. Pamph. 8vo. 

Hist. 717. See History of the Arundel Family. 

Hist. des Champs. 1704. See Roque’s Hist. des Champs. 

Hist. and Stat. 258. Lang (J. D.), An Historical and Statistical Account of New South Wales. 
London, 1834. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Hist. des Plantes Pyr. 2200. See Lap. Hist. des Pl. des Pyrénées. : 

Hist. du Japon. 1361. Kempfer (Engelbert), History of Japan. Translated from High Dutch, by 
J. G. Scheuchzer, London, 1728, 2 vols. folio, Et traduite en Francais surla Version Anglaise 
de J. G. Scheuchzer, La Haye, 1729, 2 vols. folio. 

Hist. Nat. Hymenopt, 2140. Lepéletier de Saint Fargeau, Histoire Naturelle des Insectes Hymé- 
noptéres, tom. 1, Paris, 1836. 8vo. (Part of the ‘* Suites a Buffon.” 

Hist. Rei Herb. 16. Kurt Sprengel, Historia Rei Herbariz. Amstelodami, 1807. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Hist. of Invent. &c. 147. History of Inventions and Discoveries. By John Beckman. Translated 
by Johnston. London, 1797. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Histoire des Arbres de lV’ Amérique. 142, See Michz. Arb., &c. 

Histoire des Arbres et Arbrisseauzx. 189. Histoire des Arbres et Arbrisseaux qui peuvent étre cultivés 
en pleine Terre sur le Sol de la France. Paris, 1809. 2 vols. 8vo. 

rg 3 des Arbres Forestiers de ? Amérique Septentrionale. 189. See Michauz’s Arbres Fo- 
rétiers, &c. 

Histotre des Vhenes de V Amérique. 189. See Michauz’s Histoire des Chénes, &c. 

Histoire des Chénes del’ Amérique Septentrionale. 142. See Michaux’s Histotre des Chénes, &c. 

Histoire des Drogues. '788. Pierre Pomet, Histoire Générale des Drogues. Paris, 1684. Fol. 

Histoire des Plantes. 609. Jean Robin, Histoire des Plantes. Paris, 1620. 12mo. Printed with 
the 2d ed. of Lonicer’s History of Plants. 

Histotre des Planies du Dauphiné. 963. WD. Villars, Histoire des Plantes du Dauphiné. Grenoble, 
1786—1788. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Histoire des Végétaux Fossiles. 2111. By A. Brongniart. Paris, 1828. S8vo, pl. 117. 

Histiore du Cédre. 2411. See Histoire du Cédre du Liban. 

Histoire du Cédre:du Liban. A Paper by Loiseleur Deslongchamps, published in the Annales a® 
l’Agric. Franc. for 1837. 

Histoire Naturelle des Iles Canaries. 1332. See Webb and Bertholet’s Histoire Naturelle, &c. 

Historia Plantarum. 16. See Theophrastus’s Historia Plantarum. 

Historia Plantarum. 48. See Ray's Historia Plantarum. 

Historia Salicum. 1457. G. F. Hoffmann, Historia Salicum iconibus illustr. Lipsiz, 1785. Fol. 

Historical and Descriptive Account of Persta. 2039. Fraser’s. 

History of Craven. 371. See Whitaker’s History of Craven. 

History of Dublin. 117. See Walsh’s History of Dublin. 

History of Edinburgh. 95. See Arnot’s History of Edinburgh. 

History of Enfield. 41. Dr. May’s. 

History of Manchester. 21. Whitaker’s (Rev. J.) History of Manchester, in Four Books. London, 
1771. 4to. 

History of Mexico. 2051. The History of Mexico, collected from Spanish and Mexican Historians, 
&c. By the Abbé Clavigero. Translated by Charles Cullen, Lond. 1787. 2 vols. 4to. 

History of New England. 2314. By J. Josselyn. London, 1672. 

History of Northamptonshire. 1777. Whalley (Rev. P.), History and Antiquities of Northampton- 
shire. Oxford, 1791. 2 vols. folio. Compiled from the MS. of Mr. Bridges. 

History of Plants. 1829. Ruellius (J.), De Natura Stirpium. Paris, 1536, fol. Basiliz, 1543, fol. 

History of Selborne. 1758, Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne. By the Rev. G. White. 
London, 1813. 4to. 

History of Somersetshire. 1431. Collinson (Rev. J.), The History and Antiquity of the County of 
Somerset. Bath, 1791. 3 vols. 4to. 

History of the Arundel Family. 717. The Antiquities of Arundel. The peculiar Privileges of its 
Castle and Lordship ; with an Abstract of the Lives of the Earls of Arundel from the Conquest 
to the present Time. London, 1766.. 8vo. 

History of the County of Down. 116. The Ancient and Present State of the County of Down. By 
C. Smith. 1744. 8vo, 

History of the first Fourteen Years of King James. 787. By Sir Thomas G. Cullum. 

History of the Mogul Empire. 785. Histoire Générale de l’Empire du Mogul. Paris, 1705. 4to. 

History of the Rose. 789. Rosenberg (J. C.), De Rosa iatrica Animadversiones et [Exercitationes 
Medicw. Argent. 1624. 12mo. 

History of Willows. 1456. See Heffm. Hist. Sal. 

Hi. K. 357. See Att. Hort. Kew. 

Hoffiand’s Description of White Knights. 128. An Historical Description of White Knights, By 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoffland, Lond. 1820. Fol _ 
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Hoffm. Hist. Sal. 1492. See Hoffm. Sal. 

Hoffm. Sal. 1494. Georg. Franz. Hoffmann, Historia Salicum Iconibus illustr. Lipsie, 1785. Fol. 

Hoffmansegg Fl. Port. 1207. Hoffmansegg et Link, Flore Portugaise. Rostoch et Berlin, 1806. Fol. 

Hogg on the Classical Plants of Sicily. 164. See Hogg’s observations, &c. 

Hogg’s Observations on the Classical Plants of Sicily. 164. An Article published in the Journal of 
Botany, 2d ser. p. 204. 

Holland’s Translation of Pliny’s Natural History. 19. London, 1601. 2 vols. folio. 

Holxbibliothek, 190. (Wood Library.) A term given by the Germans toa species of Publication, or 
rather portable Museum. A hundred or more sorts of wood, with dried specimens of the leaves, 
flowers, seed, and winter’s wood, of each species, are put loose into little cases about the size of 
8vo volumes, and these are finished exteriorly like books, and the back lettered with the name 
of the wood in different languages. 

ee Me 1723. Homer’s Odyssey, Pope’s Translation, with Notes by Gilbert Wakefield. Lond. 

. 8vo. 

neg ao -Day Book. 900. Hone’s (W.), Every-Day Book and Year Book. London, 1826. 

vols. 8vo. 
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Paris, 1810—1816. 4 vols. 4to. 

Poiret’s Hist. Phil. des Plantes. 1915. Id., Histoire Philosophique, &c., des Plantes de 1’ Europe. 
Paris. vols. 1—5. 8vo. 

Poit. Arb, Fr. 473. See Pott. et Turp. Arb. Frutt. 

Poit. et Turp. Arb. Fruit. 2018. Poiteau et Turpin, Traite des Arbres fruitiers de Du Hamel. 
Nouvelle édition. Paris, 1808 et seq. 13 fasc. Fol. 
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Poll. Fl. Ver. 584. Ciro Pollini, Horti et Provinciz Veronensis Plante nove vel minus cognite 
Pavie, 1816. 

Pollich Pall. 1950. J. A. Pollich, Historia Plantarum in Pallatinatu sponte nascentium, Man- 
heim, 1776. 3 vols. 4to. 

Pom. Brit. 896. See Pomarium Britannicum. ‘ 

Pom. Mag. 2018. The Pomological Magazine. Lond. 1853. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Pomarium Britannicum. 923. Pomarium Britannicum ; an Historical and Botanical Account of 
Fruits known in Great Britain. By Henry Phillips.‘ London. 1820. 8vo. 

Pomona. 896. Pomona Herefordiensis; or, a Descriptive Account of the old Cider and Perry 
Fruits of Herefordshire. By T. A. Knight, F.R.S., &c. London, 1819. 4to. 

Ponted. Comp. 1555. Jul. Pontedera, Compendium Tabularum Botanicarum. Patavii, 1719. 4to. 

Pontey’s Prof. Planter. 1522. The Profitable Planter, &c. By William Pontey. Huddersfield, 
18u0. 8vo. 

Pope’s Odyssey. 1654. Pope’s Translation of Homer’s Odyssey. 

Porter’s (Miss Jane) Scottish Chiefs. 1772. London. 5 vols. 8vo. 

Porter’s (Sir Robert Ker) Travels. 786. London, Z vols. 4to. 
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Pouchet Bot. appliquée. 2153. Professor of Botany at Rouen. 

Pour. Act. Toul. 594. See Pourr. Act. Toul. 

Pourr. Act, Toul. 326. Pourret in Actis Academie Tolosaniz. 

Pract. Hints on Planting. 1402. See Pract. Treat. on Planting. 

Pract. Treat. on Planting. 840. Hayes. 

Practical Husbandman. 98. Maxwell (R). The Practical Husbandman ; being a collection of Mis. 
cellaneous Papers on Husbandry. Edinb. 1757. 8vo. 

Practical Planter. 188. The Practical Planter; or, a Treatise on Forest Planting, &c. By Walter 
Nicol. Edinb. 1799. 8vo. 

Price’s Essay on the Picturesque. 744. An Essay on the Picturesque, as compared with the Sublime 
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Prodrome dela Monographie du Genre Rosier. 749. Prodrome de la Monographie des Espéces et 
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Prodromus Flore Nepalensis. 1921. D. Don, Prodromus Florz Nepalensis. London, 1825. 12mo, 

Pronv. Nom. 1753. See Pronville’s Nomen. Rais. 

Pronville’s Nomen. Rais. 749. Aug. De Pronville, Nomenclature raisonnée des Espéces, Variétés, et 
Sous-variétés du Genre Rosier. Paris, 1818. S8vo. 

Pursh Fl. Bor. Amer. 238. Fred. Pursh, Flora Borealis Americana. London, 1814. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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os. 8vo. 

Quarterly Review. 22. The Quarterly Review. London. In quarterly Nos. 8vo. 

Quayle’s Jersey and Guernsey. 1286. General View of the Agriculture and present State of the 
Islands on the Coast of Normandy subject to the Crown of Great Britain. By Thomas Quayle, 
Esq. London, 1815. 8vo. 

Quip for an upstart Courtier. 486. A Quip for an upstart Courtier ; or, a quaint Dispute between 
Velvet Breeches and Cloth Breeches. London, 1592. 4to. 

Quintinye’s Complete Gardener. 46. The Complete Gardener, &c. Englished by John Evelyn. 
Lond. 1693. Fol. 
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R. et P. Fl. Per. et Chil. Prod. 544. H. Ruiz et Jos. Pavon, Flore Peruviane et Chilensis Pro- 
drumus. Matriti, 1794, fol.; ed. 2,, Rome, 1797, 4to. 

R. et P. Fl. Per. et Chil. Syst. 544, id., Systema Vegetabilium Flore Peruviane et Chilensis. 
Matriti, 1798. 8vo. 

R. et P. Fl. Per. Syst. 543. See R. et P. Fl. Per. et Chil. Syst. 

Raf. Med. Flor. 518. Medical Flora ; or, Manual of the Medical Botany of the United States of 
North America. By C.S. Rafinesque. Philadelphia, 1828. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Rafin. Journ. Phys. 503, Rafinesque in Journal de Physique. Paris, 1773, and continued. 4to. 

Rafin. Med. Bot. 1017. See Raf. Med. Flor. 

Rafin. Préc. Déc. Som. 588. Rafinesque-Schmaltz, Précis des Découvertes Somiologiques ou Zoolo- 
giques et Botaniques.. Palerme, 1814. 18mo. 

Rafin. Ros. Amer. in Ann. Phys. 766. Rafinesque on American Roses, in Annals of Physic. New 


ork. 
wat gerd 582. Rafinesque-Schmaltz, Specchio delle Scienze, o Giornale enciclopedico di 
icilia, 4, 

Rape of Proserpine. 2472. A poem by Claudian. 

Rau. Enum. 765. Ambr. Rau, Enumeratio Rosarum circa Wirceburgum sponte crescentium. 
Norinberge, 1816. 8vo. 

Rauw. Jtin. 646. Rauwolf’s Journey through Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Egypt. Translated 
from the English by Stapherst. 1693. 8vo. 

Ray’s General History of Plants. 53. See Ray’s Historia Plantarum. 

Ray's Historia Plantarum. 41. Joh. Ray, Historia Plantarum. Londini, 1686 et 1688. 2 vols. 
fol. Vol. 3., seu Supplementum, 1704. 

Ray’s Letiers, &c. 2414, Philosophical Letters between Mr. Ray and several Correspondents, &c. 
Lond. 1718. 8vo. 

Ray’s Methodus Plantarum. 53. 1d., Methodus Plantarum nova. Londini, 1682. Amstel. 
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Ba forty Exot. 1062. Reichenbach (L.), Iconographia Botanica Exotica. Leips. 1827— 
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Rchb. Pl. Crit. 1210, Reichenbach (W. G. L.), Iconographia Botanica, seu Plante Critice. 
Leips. 1825—1828. 4to. 

Réaum. Mém. 1971. See Réaumur’s Mémoires. 

Réaumur Mémoires. 1820. Mémoires pour servir 4 |’Histoire des Insectes. Par R. A. F. De 
Réaumur. Paris, 1734—1742. 6 vols. 4to. 

Rech. Hist. 1717. See Recherches Historiques, &c. 

Recherch. sur V Anat., &c., de différ. Espéces d’ Insectes. 1819. See Lyonet Mém Post. 

Recherches Historiques sur les Chénes. 1722. By M. Marquis, Professor of Botany at Rouen. 

Recherches sur la Découverte dela Rose, &c. 787. WLangles (L.), Recherches sur la Découverte de 
l’Essence de Rose. Paris, 1804. 12mo. 

Recreations of Agriculture. 615. Recreations in_ Agriculture, Natural History, Arts, and 

Miscellaneous Literature. By Dr. Anderson. London, 1799. 5 vols. 8vo. 
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Red. Ros. iS. See Red. et Thor. Ros. 

Red. et Thor. Ros. 752. P. J. Redouté, Les Roses. Pl. 169. color.: avec le texte, par Cl. Ant. Thory. 
Paris, 1817—1824. 3 vols. ;fol. 

Rees’s Cycl. 582. See Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

Rees’s Cyclopedia. 1917. l.ondon, 1819. 39 vols. 4to. 

Regensb. Bot. Zeit. 1633. Regensburgs Botanische Zeitung. Regensburg, 1803. 8vo. 1 vol. 
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Régnauit Bot. Icon. 1266. De Regnault, La Botanique mise a Ja Portée de tout le Monde. 
Paris, 1774. Fol. 

Reich. Mag. 656. Reichenbach (G. C.), Magazin des Pflanzenreichs. 1793, 1794. 4to. 

Reid’s Hist. and Lit. Bot. 899. See Reiad’s Historical and Literary Botany. 

Reid’s Historical and Literary Botany. 486. Historical and Literary Betany ; containing the Qua- 
lities, Anecdotes, and Superstitions of Plants, &c. To which is added, Flowers; or, the Ar- 
tists: a Romantic Story, from the French of Madame De Genlis. By Eliza P. Reid. Windsor, 
1826. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Rem. on For. Scen. 2047. See Remarks on Forest Scenery. 

Remarks on Forest Scenery. 14. By William Gilpin. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Remarkable Oaks, &c. 1781. See Rooke’s Remarkable Oaks. 

Renault de VOrne. 1212. PP. A. Renault, Flore du Département de Orne. Alengon, 
1804. 8vo. 

Report on the Natural Forests of Scotland. 2180. By Mr. Grigor, Nurseryman, of Elgin. Published 
in the Highland Society’s Transactions, vol. xii. 

Reports, &c. 2170. Parliamentary Reports on the Timber Trade for 1831—1835. 

Residence in Constantinople. 2042. Walsh (R), A Residence at Constantinople during the Com- 
ara ee Progress, and Termination of the Greek and Turkish Revolutions, London, 1836. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Ret. Gard. 2008. See Retired Gardener. 

Retired Gardener. 364. See London and Wise’s Retired Gardener. 

Retz. Obs. 235. See Retz. Obs. Bot. 

Retz. Obs. Bot. 754. A.J. Retzius, Observationes Botanic. London, 1774. 6 fase. 4to. Ed. 2. 
Lipsiz, 1779—1791. 6 vols. 4to. 

Réverie du Promeneur solitaire. 1326. By J. J. Rousseau. 

Revue Entomologique. 2145. See Silbermann’s Revue Entomologique. 

Reyn. Act. Laus. 169. See Reyn. Mém. Laus. 

Reyn. Mém. 585. See Reyn. Mém. Laus. 

Reyn. Mém. Laus. 772. Reynier in Mém. de la Soc. de Lausanne. 

Rhizotom7. 1724. By Sophocles. 

Rich. Diss. 1061. G. G. Richter, Diss. de Muscorum Notis et Salubritate. Gdottinge, 1747. 4to. 

Rich Mém. Conif. 2063. See Richard Mém. sur les Coniféres. 

Richard II. 436. One of Shakspeare’s plays. 

Richard Mém. sur les Coniféres. 2103. See Mémoires sur les Coniféres et les Cycadées. 

Richard’s Analyse du Fruit. 558, Louis-Claude Richard, Analyse du Fruit, considéré en général ; 
publiée par Duval. Paris, 1808. 8vo. 

Richard’s Elements of Botany. 1024. New Elements of Botany, &c. By A. Richard, M.D. ; 
translated, with Notes, by P. Clinton; Dublin, 1829. 8vo. ‘Translation by W. Macgillivray ; 
London, 1831, 8vo. 

Riv. veg ae pany ‘Aug. Quirinus Rivinus, Ordo Plantarum Flore irregulari Monopetalo, Lip- 
£12, . Oi. r 

R. Mal. 1420. Henricus Van Rheede, Hortus Indicus Malabaricus. 1678—1708. 19 vols. fol. 

Roberts’s English Bowman ; or, Tracts on Archery. 2087. London, 1801. 8vo. 

Roderick, the Last of the Goths. 1917. A poem by Southey. 

Reem. Arch. 1032. Joh. Jac. Roemer, Archiv fiir die Botanik. Leipzig, 17965—1805. 3 vols. 4to. 

Roem. et Schult. Syst. Veg. 1414. Id. et Schultes, Ed. nov. Systematis Vegetabilium Linnzi. 
Turici, 1815. 8vo. 

Rokeby. 2084. A poem by Sir Walter Scott. 

ss ef Nature. 932. The Romance of Nature. By Louisa Anne Twamley. London, 

. 8vo. 

Romance of the Rose. 941. By Chaucer. 

Rooke’s Remarkable Oaks, §c. 1781. Description and Sketches of some remarkable Oaks in the 
Park at Welbeck, in the County of Nottingham, a seat of His Grace the Duke of Portland. By 
Hayman Rooke. London, 1790. 4to. 

Roque’s Hist. des Champ. 1104. Histoire des Champignons. Par M. Roque. Paris. 4to. 

Rosarum Monographia. 749. See Lindley’s Rosarum Monographia. 

ee ee Guide. 2560. ‘The Rose Amateur’s Guide. By T. Rivers, jun. London, 

37. 8vo. 

Résel Ins. Belust. Suppl. 1826, | Rosel, Der monatlich herausgegebenen Insecten Belustigung. 
Niirnberg, 1746—1761. 4 vols. 4to. 

Rossig. Ros. 752. Rossignol (K. G.), Les Roses dessinées et enluminées d’aprés Nature, avec une 
Description botanigue. ‘l'raduit de ]’Allemand par M. De Lafitte. Leips. 4to. 

Rossmassler Forstins. 2140. Rossmassler, Naturgeschichte derjenigen Insecten, welche den bei 
uns augebauten Holzarten am meisten schadlich werden. Leipz. 1834, 8vo. 

Roth Cat. 575. Alb. Wilh. Roth, Catalecta Botanica, Lipsiew, 1797—1805. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Roth Fl. Germ. 635. See Roth’s Fiora Germanica. 

Roth Germ. 1731. See Roth’s Flora Germanica. 

Roth’s Flora Germanica. 146. Id., Tentamen Flore Germanice. Lipsiw, 1788—1801. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Rowe’s Lucan. 1462. Rowe’s Translation of Lucan. 

Rox. Fi. Ind. 1201. See Roxb. Fl. Ind. ined. 

Bete. fey stra 1934. W. Roxburgh, Hortus Bengalensis; or, a Catalogue, &c. Calcutta, 

14. 8vo. 

Roxb. Cor. 646. See Roxb. Corom. 

Roxb. Corom., 1595. Id., Plants of the Coast cf Coromandel, published under the direction of Sir 
Joseph Banks. London, 1795—1798. 2 vols. fol. 

Roxb. Fl. Ind. ined. 751. Flora Indica, By W. Roxburgh. Serampore, 1820—1824. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Roy. Cours d’ Agric. 258. Roy in Nouveau Cours d’ Agriculture. 

Roy. Lugdb. 1289. Adrianus Van Royen, Flore Leydensis Prodromus, exhibens Plantas Horti 
Lugduno-Batavi. Lugd. Bat. 1740. 8vo. Auctor dicitur C, Linneus. 

Royal Society’s Transactions. 77. See Phil. Trans. 

Royle Iliustr. Bot. Himalaya. 245. Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches of the Natural 
are of the Himalayan Mountains, and of the Flora of Cashmere. London, 1833—1838. 

0. 
Rubi Germanici. 733. See Wethe and Nees’s Rubi Germanict. 
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Rudb. Lapp. 1598. Rudbeck (Olaus), Mora-Samdad, sive Lapponia Illustrata. Sueco-Germ. et 

_ Lat. Upsal, 1701. 4to. 

Rudge’s Survey of Gloucestershire. 7760. General View of the Agriculture of the County of Glou- 
cester. By ‘l. Rudge. London, 1807. 8vo. 

Ruiz et Pav. Fl. Per. 934. See R. et P. Fl. Per. 

Rumph. Amb. 1940. See Rumph. Amboyn. 

Rumphk. Amboyn. 2447. Geo. Everh. RKumphius, Herbarium Amboinense. Amstelodami, 1750. 
6 vols, fol. Auctarium, 1755. 


S. 


Sab. Hort, 1259. Liberatus Sabbati, Hortus Romanus. Vol. I., Auct. G. Bonelli et L. Sabbati ; 
Vols. II, Ill. [1V. and V., Auct. N. Martelli et L. Sabbati; Vols. VI. and VII, Auct. Const. 
Sabbati et N. Martelli. Rome, 1772—1784. 7 vols. fol. 

Sal. Hort. Allert. 813. See Sal. Prod. 

Sal. Par, 282. See Sal. Par. Lond. 

Sal. Par. Lond. 380. See Parad. Lond. 

Sal. oe Bing R. A. Salisbury, Prodromus Stirpium in Horto ad Chapel Allerton. Londini, 

6. 8vo. 

Sal. Wob. 1454, Salictum Woburnense. By His Grace the Duke of Bedford. Royal 8vo. 

Salices. 188. Salices. By Dr. Wade. Dublin, 1811. 8vo. 

Salicetum ; or, the Botanical History and Cultivation of Willows. 1458. By Dr. Walker. Con- 
tained in his Vol. of Essays. 

Salictum Woburnense. 129. See Sal. Wob. 

Salish. Prod. 233. See Sal. Prod. 

Sang’s Nicol, 1226. See Plant. Kal. 

Santi Viagg. 1046. Geo. Santi, Viaggj al Mont Amiata. Pisa, 1795, 8vo; e per la Toscana, Vols. 
Il. and I1I., 1798 and 1806. 

Sat. Mag. 1851. The Saturday Magazine. A periodical paper, published in London, weekly. Begun 
in 1832. 

Sauv. Monsp. 1820. Frang. Boissier De Sauvages, Methodus Foliorum S. Plante Monspelienses 
juxta Foliorum Ordinem digestz. La Haye, 1751. 8vo. 

Sav. Alb. Tosc. 929. Gaetano Savi, Trattato degli Alberi della Toscana. Firenze, 1801, 2 vols. 
8vo; ed. 2. 1811. 

Sav. Trat. 1241. See Sav. Alb. Tosc. 

Savi’s Bibl. Ital. Savi (C.) in Bibliotheca Italica. 

Savi Tl. Pis. 765. Id., Flora Pisana. Pisis, 1798. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Savi’s Botanicon Etruscum. 164. Id., Botanicon Etruscum. Pisis, 1808 and 1815. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Scandinavia. 1591. Travels in various parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By E. D. Clarke. Lon- 
don, 1810—1823. 6 vols. 4to. 

Scheuchz. It. 2186. Joh. Jac. Scheuchzer, Itineraria Alpina. Ed.2. Lugd. Bat. 1723. 4to. 

Scheide et Deppe MSS. 2373. 

Schkuhr H. 296. Christ. Schkuhr, Botanisches Handbuch. Wittenberg, 1791—1803. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Schkuhr Handb. 398. See Schkuhr H. 

Schlecht. Linnea. 586. A. Schlechtendal Filius, Linnea. Berol. 1826, and continued. 8vo. 

Schlechtend. Berl. Mag. 748. A.Schiechtendal in Berl. Mag. 

Schleich. Cat. 769. See Schleicher Cat. 

Schleicher Cat. 1596. J.C. Schleicher, Catalogi Plantarum Helvetize exsiccatarum, 1794—1816. 

Schm. Arb. 415. See Schmidt Baum. 

Schmidt Baum. 493. F. Schmidt, C&sterreichs allgemeine Baumzucht. Wien, 1792 und 1794. 2 
vols. fol. 

Schmidt Fl. Boh. 1267. F. W. Schmidt, Flora Bohemica. Pragze, 1793, 1794. 2 vols. fol. 

Schmidt Myc. 2148. See Schmidt S. M. 

Schoenf. Mat. Med. Amer. 1534. .Joh. Dav. Schoepf. Materia Medica Americana. Erlang., 
1787. 8vo. 

Schoolmistress. 1282. A poem by Shenstone. 

Schrad. Diss. 951. See Schrad. Diss. Philad. 

Schrad. Diss. Philad., 952. Schrader in De Candolle’s Prodromus. 

Schrad. Gen. Ill. H. A.Schrader, Genera nonnulla Observationibus illustrata. Gottinge, 1808. 4to. 

Schrader Index Sem. Hort. Acad. Gott. 828. Schrader (C. F.), Index Plantarum Horti Botanici 
Pedagogii Regii Glauchensis, Hall., 1772. 12mo. 

Schrader Hort. Gott. MSS. 1600. See above. 

Schranck ra si (Bavar.) Fl. 1517. Franz Von Paula Schrank, Baiersche Flora. Munich, 1789. 2 
band. 8vo. 

Schranck Salish. 1548. Id., Primitiz Flore Salisburgensis. Francof. Men. 1792. 8vo. 

Schranck Fl. Mon. 767. Id., Plante rariores Horti Monacensis. Munich, 1817—1819. Fol. 

Schreb. Dec. 744. Joh. Christ. Dan. Von Schreber, Icones Plantarum minus cognitarum, Decas 
I. Hale, 1766. Fol. 

Schreb. Gen. 1126. Id., Linnezi Genera Plantarum. Francof. 1786. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Schrift. der Gesells. Naturf. Freunde. 1105. See Act. Nat. Scrut. Berol. 

Schubert's Catalogue. 1199. Spis Roslin ogrodu Botanicznego Krolewskiego- Warszawskiego Oni- 
warsytetu. Catalogue des Plantes du Jardin Botanique de l’Université Royale de Varsovie. 
Publié par M. Schubert. Warsaw, 1824. 8vo. 

Schult. @str. Fl. 1405. F. A. Schultes, Gistrichs Flora. Wien, 1794. 2 band. 8vo. 

Schultz Fl. Starg. Suppl. 1504. Schultz (C. F.), Flore Stargardiensis Supplementum Primum. 
Naubrand, 1819. 8vo. 

Scop. Carn. 342. Joh. Ant. Scopoli, Flora Carniolica. Vienne, 1760, 1 vol. 8vo; ed. 2. Vienne, 
1772, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Scop. Del. Flor. Insubr. 1414. Id., Delicize Flore Insubrice. Ticini, 1786—1788. 3 vols. fol. 

Scotia Illustrata. 86. See Sibbald’s Scotia Illustrata. 

Scots Gardener. 87.. The Scots Gardener; whereunto is alimexed the Gardener’s Kalendar. By J. 
Reid. Edin. 1683. 4to. 

Scott’s Marmion. 1763. A poem by Sir Walter Scott. 

Scottish Cryptogamic Flora. 502. By Dr. Greville. Edin. 1822. 8vo. 

Seasons. 902. "Thompson’s Seasons, 
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Seba Thesaur. 1361. Alb. Seba, Locupletissimi Rerum Naturalium Thesauri Descriptio. Amst. 
1734—1765. 4 vols. fol. 

Secondat Mém. du Chéne. 1842. Mémoires sur l’Histoire Naturelle du Chéne. Par M. De Secondat. 
Paris, 1785. Fol. 

Segu. Ver. 1241. Joh. Franc. Seguier, Plantz Veronenses. Verone, 1745. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Seligm. Av. Ic. 1301. Trew (C. J.), Hortus, per J. M. Seligmann. Nurn. 1768—1786. 3 tom. folio. 

Selkirkshire Rep. 1226. General View of the Agriculture in the Counties of Roxburgh and Selkirk. 
By R. Douglas. Edinb. 1798. 8vo. 

Sentiment of Flowers. 1252. London, 1837. ; 

Sentimental Journey. 1643. Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. By the Rev. L. Sterne. 
London, 1768. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Sepp’s Icones Lignorum. 1952. J.C. Sepp. A Representation of Inland and Foreign Wood, as well 
Trees as Shrubs ; set forth with the Dutch, German, English, French, and Latin Names together. 
Amsterd., 1773—1791. 2 vols. 4to. 

Ser. Mel. 768. N.C. Seringe Mélanges Botaniques. Berne, 1818. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Ser. Mus. Helv. 1491. Id., Musée Helvétique d’Histoire Naturelle. Partie Botanique. Berne, 
1818 and 1820. 4 vols. 4to. 

Series of Facts, &c. 1800. A Series of Facts, Hints, Observations, and Experiments on the different 
Modes of raising, pruning, and training young Trees in Plantations. By W. Billington. 
Shrewsbury, 1830. 8vo. 

Sering. Sal. exsicc. 1498. See Sering. Saules de la Suisse. 

Sering. Saules de la Suisse. 1541. N. C. Seringe, Saules de la Suisse. Berne. 5 fasc. 4to. 

Seringe Monogr. des Saules de la Suisse. 1574. Id., Essai d’une Monographie des Saules de la Suisse. 
Berne, 1815. 8vo. 

Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 485. 

Shaw, l.c., Icon., 2462. See Shaw’s Afr. 

Shaw’s Afr. 526. Shaw (T.), Travels or Observations relating to several Parts of Barbary and the 
Levant. Oxford, 1738, folio; and London, 1757, 4to. 

Shaw’s Staffordshire. 1402. The History and Antiquities of Staffordshire, &c. By the Rev. Stebbing 
Shaw. London, 1798—1801. Folio. 

Shepherd’s Week. 2022. A poem by Gray. 

Shotterel and Durfey’s Archery Revived. 2084. ‘The Bowman’s Excellence, or, Archery Revived; a 
poem by R. Shotterel and T. Durfey. London, 1676. 8vo. 

Sibbald’s Memoria Balfouriana. 86. By Sir Robert Sibbald, M.D. Edinburgh, 1699. 8vo. 

Sibbald’s Scotia Illustrata. 86. Scotia Illustrata, sive Prodromus Historiz Naturalis in quo Regionis 
Nature, &c. By Dr. R. Sibbald. Edin. 1684. Fol. 

Stbthorp’s Fl. Grec. 16. See Flor. Grec. 

Sieb. Voy. de Créte. 320. Sieber (F. G.), Reise nach der Insel Kreta. Leipzig, 1823. 8vo.’ 

Silbermann’s Revue Entomologique. 2145. Silbermann, Revue Entomologique. Strasbourg, 1833. 
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Tuoucu, from our title, the Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum, the reader may expect to find chiefly a history and de- 
scription of the trees and shrubs which endure the open air in 
Britain, yet we mean to connect this history with that of the 
trees and shrubs of all similar climates throughout the world, in 
such a manner as to show what has been done in the way of 
introducing them, and what may be anticipated from future 
exertions. The Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum may, there- 
fore, be considered as a General History of the Trees and Shrubs 
of Temperate Climates, but more especially of those of Britain. 

Trees are not only, in appearance, the most striking and grand 
objects of the vegetable creation; but, in reality, they are those 
which contribute the most to human comfort and improvement. 
If cereal grasses and edible roots are essential for supplying food 
to sustain human existence, trees are not less so for supplying 
timber, without which, there could neither be the houses and 
furniture of civilised life, nor the machines of commerce and 
refinement. Man may live and be clothed ina savage, and even 
in a pastoral, state by herbaceous productions alone; but he can- 
not advance farther: he cannot till the ground, or build houses 
or ships, he cannot become an agriculturist or a merchant, 
without the use of trees. 

‘ Trees and shrubs also supply an important part of the food 
of mankind in many countries; besides all the more delicate 
luxuries of the table, and the noblest of human drinks in every 
part of the globe. The fruit of the palms, and of other trees of 
tropical climates, are as essential to the natives of those coun- 
tries, as the corn and the edible roots of the herbaceous plants 
of temperate climates are to us. Wine, cider, arrack, and other 
liquors, are the products of trees and shrubs ; as are also our more 
useful and exquisite fruits, the apple, pear, plum, peach, orange, 
mango, and many others. nee to insist in detail on the various 
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uses of trees and shrubs, it may be sufficient to observe, that 
there is hardly an art or a manufacture, in which timber, or 
some other ligneous product, isnot, in one way or other, em- 
ployed to produce it. 

The use of trees in artificial plantations, in giving shelter or 
shade to lands exposed to high winds or to a burning sun, and 
in improving the climate and general appearance of whole tracts 
of country; in forming avenues to public or private roads, and 
in ornamenting our parks and pleasure-grounds, is too well 
known to require to be enlarged on here. 

Every one feels that trees are among the grandest and most 
ornamental objects of natural scenery: what would landscapes 
be without them ? Where would be the charm of hills, plains, 
valleys, rocks, rivers, cascades, lakes, or islands, without the 
hanging wood, the widely extended forest, the open grove, the 
scattered groups, the varied clothing, the shade and intricacy, 
the contrast, and the variety of form and colour, conferred by 
trees and shrubs? A tree is a grand object in itself; its bold 
perpendicular elevation, and its commanding attitude, render it 
sublime ; and this expression is greatly heightened by our know- 
ledge of its age, stability, and duration. ‘The characteristic 
beauties of the general forms of trees are as various as their 
species ; and equally so are the beauty and variety of the rami- 
fications of their branches, spray, buds, leaves, flowers, and 
fruit. ‘The changes in the colour of the foliage of trees, at 
different seasons of the year, alone form a source of ever-varying 
beauty, and of perpetual enjoyment to the lovers of nature. 
What can be more interesting than to watch the developement 
of the buds of trees in spring, or the daily changes which take 
place in the colour of their foliage in autumn ? — But to point 
out here all the various and characteristic beauties of trees, would 
be to anticipate what we shall have to say hereafter of the 
different species and varieties enumerated in our Work. 

Shrubs, to many of the beauties of trees, frequently add those 
of herbaceous plants; and produce flowers, unequalled both for 
beauty and fragrance. What flower, for example, is compa- 
rable in beauty of form and colour, in fragrance, and in inte= 
resting associations, with the rose? The flower of the honey- 
suckle has been admired from the most remote antiquity, and 
forms as frequent an ornament of classic, as the rose does of 
Gothic, architecture. In British gardens, what could compensate 
us, in winter, for the arbutus and the laurustinus, or even the 
common laurel and the common ivy, as ornamental evergreens ; 
for the flowers of the rhododendron, azalea, kalmia, and 
mezereon, in spring; or for the fruit of the gooseberry, currant, 
and raspberry, in summer? And what hedge plant, either in 
Europe or America, equals the common hawthorn? In short, 
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if trees may be compared to the columns which support the 
portico of a temple, shrubs may be considered as the statues 
which surmount its pediment, and as the sculptures which orna- 
ment its frieze. 

It is not to be wondered at, that trees and shrubs should have 
excited the attention of mankind in all civilised countries, and 
that our accumulated experience respecting them should be con- 
siderable. The first characteristic instinct of civilised society is, 
to improve the natural productions by which we are surrounded ; 
and the next is, by commerce to appropriate and establish in our 
own country the productions of others, while we give our own 
productions in exchange ; and, thus, the tendency of all improve- 
ment seems to be to the equalisation of enjoyment, as well as to 
its increase. 

Notwithstanding the use, the grandeur, and the beauty of 
timber trees, it is a fact, that, compared with herbaceous vege- 
tables, the number of species distributed over the globe is com- 
paratively small. ‘The palms, the banana, the pine-apple, and 
other plants, popularly or botanically considered as trees or 
shrubs, though some of them attain a great height and thickness, 
are, with very few exceptions, of no use as timber. Almost all 
the timber trees of the world, with the exception of the bamboo, 
belong to what botanists denominate the dicotyledonous division 
of vegetables ; and, perhaps, there are not a thousand genera of 
this division on the face of the earth which afford timber trees 
exceeding 30 ft. in height. The greater part of these genera, 
supposing such a number to exist, must belong to warm climates ; 
for in the temperate zones, and in the regions of warm countries 
rendered temperate by their elevation, the number of genera 
containing timber trees 30 ft. in height, as far as hitherto dis- 
covered, does not amount to a hundred. ‘The truth is, that 
between the tropics the greater number of species are ligneous, 
while in the temperate regions there are comparatively few, and 
in the frozen zone scarcely any. It may naturally be expected, 
therefore, that, in the temperate regions, there should only be a 
few timber trees which are indigenous to each particular country. 
In Britain, for example, there are not above a dozen genera of 
trees, furnishing in all about thirty species, which attain a height 
exceeding 30 ft. ; but there are other countries of similar climates, 
all over the world, which furnish other genera and species, to 
what is, at present, an unknown extent; and it is the beautiful 
work of civilisation, of patriotism, and of adventure, first, to col- 
lect these all into our own country, and next, to distribute them 
into others. While Britain, therefore, not only enjoys the trees 
of the rest of Europe, of North America, of the mountains of 
South America, of India, and of China, she distributes her own 
trees, and those which she has appropriated, to each of these 
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countries respectively, and, in short, to all parts of the world; 
thus contributing almost imperceptibly, but yet most powerfully, 
to the progress and equalisation of civilisation and of happiness. 

It must be interesting to the philosopher and the philanthro- 
pist, to know the precise position in which we stand relatively 
to this kind of interchange of natural productions. Much as has 
been done within the last century, there is reason to believe, 
from the number of countries unexplored, that this department 
of the civilisation of the great human family is yet in its infancy. 
Hence, in a work like the present, which professes to be a 
general history of the trees already in, or suitable for being in- 
troduced into, Great Britain, it seems desirable to commence with 
a general view of all other countries with reference to those trees 
which they contain which have been already introduced, or 
which, though we do not yet possess, we may expect to obtain 
and establish. This, therefore, will form Parr I. of our Work; 
and we trust it will be found of considerable interest, by direct- 
ing the attention of botanical collectors, travellers, and persons 
resident abroad, to specific objects of research. | 

In carrying this intention into effect, we shall commence b 
taking a general view of the trees and shrubs which were known 
to the ancients; we shall next give an enumeration of those 
which are indigenous to the British Islands ; after which we shall 
treat of the introduction of foreign trees and shrubs into Britain, 
from the earliest records up to the end of the year 1834, the 
period at which this Work was commenced. 

Having thus discussed the history of the trees and shrubs, 
native and foreign, of the British Islands, we shall next give a 
similar view of the indigenous aad introduced trees and shrubs 
of all those other countries which possess, either by geography 
or altitude, climates in any degree analogous to that of Britain. 
This part of the Work will be concluded by a chapter on the 
literature of the trees and shrubs of temperate climates; in 
which the principal works which have appeared on the subject, 
both in Europe and America, will be enumerated. 

The next division of our Work, Part II., will be devoted to 
the science of the study of trees. In this part, trees will be 
considered in all their various relations to nature and art. They 
will be considered as component parts of the general scenery of 
a country; in regard to the expression and character of parti- 
cular kinds; in regard to the mode of delineating them pictorially, 
and of describing them popularly and botanically. ‘They will 
also be considered with reference to uncultivated nature, to cul- 
tivated nature, and toman. ‘This part will conclude with a sum- 
mary of particulars to be taken into consideration, in preparing the 
description and natural and economical history of trees and 
shrubs, which are to follow as the third part of this Work. 
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Part III., which will form our next division, and that, indeed, 
which will comprise by far the greater part of the Work, will be 
the history and description of the different species and vari- 
eties of trees and shrubs, whether native or indigenous, useful 
or ornamental, at present cultivated in Britain. | 

We shall add to the perfectly hardy species the names, and 
short descriptive paragraphs, of some ligneous plants, which have 
been found by cultivators to be half-hardy in the climate of Lon- 
don; and of others, which, from their native countries and habits, 
we think not unlikely to prove so. We make this addition to 
the Arboretum eé Fruticetum Britannicum for two purposes: 
in the first place, because, by trying species from all countries in 
the open air, some hitherto kept in hot-houses or green-houses 
may be found quite hardy; such having been the case with 
Kérria japonica, Cydonia japonica, Hydrangea Horténsza, 
Aucuba japonica, and a number of others. We may add, also, 
that, though the nature of a species cannot be so far altered as 
to fit an inhabitant of a very hot climate for a cold one, yet that 
the habits cf individuals admit of considerable variation, and 
that some plants of warm climates are found to adapt them- 
selves much more readily to cold climates than others. Thus, 
the common passion flower, according to Dr. Walker, when 
first introduced into the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, lost its 
leaves during winter ; but, in the course of afew years, the same 
plant retained the greater part of them at that season. ‘The 
same author relates that plants of the common yew, sent from 
Paris to Stockholm to plant certain designs by Le Notre, laid 
out there for the king of Sweden, all died, though the yew is 
a native of the latter country, as well as of France. 

Every gardener must have observed that the common weeds 
which have sprung up in pois, in hot-beds or in hot-houses, when 
these pots happen to be set out in the open air during winter or 
spring are killed, or have their leaves injured; whilst the same 
species, which have sprung up in the open ground, are growing 
around them in a flourishing condition. 

The obvious conclusions from these facts are, that the habits 
of plants admit of a certain degree of change with regard to the 
climate which they will bear; that the degree in which this power 
exists in any plant is only to be ascertained by experiment ; 
and that the only mode of making these experiments is, by trying 
in the open air plants usually kept under glass. There is reason 
to believe, from trials already made, that many of the trees and 
shrubs of Australia, and particularly those of New Zealand and 
Van Diemen’s Land, will ultimately become so habituated to the 
climate of London, as to live through the winter against a wall, 
with scarcely any protection. 
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The second reason why we have included a number of half- 
hardy, or supposed half-hardy, trees and shrubs in this Work is, 
that we think there are few scenes in an ornamental garden 
or pleasure-ground of greater interest to a person having any 
knowledge of botany, however slight, than a conservative wall ; 
that is, a wall covered with trees and shrubs, natives of foreign 
climates, which, though they may be killed to the ground during 
winter, yet exhibit a degree of luxuriance during the summer 
season, which they never can display in our green-houses or 
conservatories. Even were all such plants to be killed by frost 
every winter, and a reserve obliged to be kept in green-houses 
or pits to supply their place every spring, still, the splendour of 
their appearance during the summer months, and the novelty of 
their forms when compared with those of the spring, usually 
grown in the open air in Britain, would far more than compen- 
sate for the trouble incurred. When we take into consideration 
how easy it is to have such walls flued, and to heat the borders 
in front of them by small pipes of hot water, the capacities of a 
conservative wall and border appear great beyond anything we 
can at present calculate on; and we are persuaded that, were the 
subject of conservative walls warmly taken up by a spirited and 
wealthy individual, something would be produced in this way, 
as superior to our present green-houses and conservatories, as 
these are to the orangeries and green-houses of the time of 
Evelyn, or even of Miller. Having thus given our reasons for 
the introduction of half-hardy species of trees and shrubs into 
this Work, we shall next submit a few words with respect to our 
arrangement and treatment of the hardy species. 

The general arrangement of the Arboretum et Fruticetum 
Britannicum will be that of the natural system; by which, 
whether in botany, zoology, or mineralogy, those objects are 
brought together which resemble one another in the greatest 
number of particulars. In describing each species, we shall fol- 
low the summary of particulars laid down in the last chapter of 
Part II.; giving in succession the identification of the name by 
botanists ; the synonymes, botanical and vernacular; references 
to published engravings; the specific character; the popular 
description; the geography; the history; the poetical and le- 
gendary allusions; the properties and uses; the soil and situ- 
ation; the propagation and culture; the accidents and diseases 
which the plant is liable to; the insects and parasitic plants which 
inhabit it; examples of its growth in the British Islands and 
on the Continent; and, lastly, its price in some of the principal 
British, Continental, and American nurseries. 

In identifying the name of every species, or variety, with that 
given to it by botanical writers, we have been guided principally 
by our own examination of the living plant, and comparing it 
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with existing engravings and descriptions; but we have also in 
part relied on the identifications of other botanists.* 

In giving the synonymes, we have adopted the same rule as in 
giving the identifications. 

Though we have used every exertion in our power to render 
this Work as correct, in a botanical and technical point of view, 
as possible, yet what we consider to be its great practical value 
(and that which will contribute more than any other cause to the 
main end which we have in view, viz. that of diffusing a taste 
for planting collections of trees and shrubs,) is, that we have 
described scarcely any tree or shrub which we have not seen 
ourselves, in a living state, within ten miles of London. Some 
exceptions are necessarily introduced ; but, whenever this is done, 
it is either indicated by the paragraph relating to that tree or 
shrub being in very small type; or, by our indicating in words, 
or by some other means, that we have not seen the plant. 

The shrubs, as far as practicable, we shall illustrate by en- 
eravings of botanical specimens, to be given along with the text ; 
and all these will be to one and the same scale, of 2 in. to 1 ft. 
Engravings of the trees will be chiefly given in 8vo or 4to 
plates, apart from the text; and each of these plates will con- 
tain a pictorial portrait of the tree, and a botanical specimen. 
The pictorial portraits will be of two kinds: first, portraits of 
trees which have been planted ten or twelve years within ten 
miles of London, all to the same scale; and, secondly, portraits 
of full-grown trees, chiefly within the same limits, all to another 
scale.t The use of the first class of portraits is, to show, at a 
single glance, the comparative bulk which different trees attain 
in a given climate in a given period; as well as to indicate how 
far different kinds of trees, at this early age, show anything 
characteristic in their shape. ‘The portraits of the full-grown 
trees, it is almost unnecessary to observe, are given in order to 
exhibit their ultimate magnitude and character. By merely 
glancing over these portraits, a planter will see at once, first, the 
effect which any given tree, purchasable in British nurseries, 
will produce at ten years’ growth; and, secondly, what its ap- 
pearance will be when it has arrived at its average size. 

It will be found that in this Work we have, in various instances, 
reduced the number of species, and even, in some cases, of va- 


* For example, in the case of the very first species described, Clématis 
Flammula, having convinced ourselves that our plant was that described by 
De Candolle (Prod., vol. i. p. 2.), we have not hesitated to give the identifi- 
cations and synonymes quoted by that eminent author; adding, however, the 
identifications and synonymes of subsequent authors from our own exami- 
nation of their works. In the plant referred to we have added to the iden- 
tifications of De Candolle, Hayne’s Dendrologia and Don’s Miller. 

+ See the Explanatory References, which precede the Table of Contents. 
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rieties ; and this, had we been inclined to trust entirely to our 
own opinion, we might have carried to a much greater extent. 

It is well known to the cultivators of trees and shrubs, that 
there are a great many names of species enumerated in botanical 
works, our own Hortus Britannicus not excepted, as having been 
introduced into this country, which are not to be found in any 
nursery, or even botanic garden. ‘These plants may have been 
introduced and lost; or the names may have been those:of plants 
already in the country, reintroduced under new names. In 
either case, according to the present mode of compiling botanical 
catalogues, the introduction of these names in such catalogues 
(provided the authorities are given with them) is unavoidable, 
whether the things to which they apply are in existence or not. 
It is easy to conceive some of the evils which, in a practical point 
of view, result from this mode of making catalogues; but it is 
necessary to be at once a practical botanist and a practical 
gardener, to comprehend the whole of them. One evil is, that, 
when collectors of trees, for example, order the plants bearing 
these names from the nurserymen, they either do not receive 
any plants at all, or they receive something which they do not 
want, and, probably, something which they alréady have. 
Another evil is, that nurserymen, in order to supply the demand 
for novelties, or to establish or keep up the appearance of — 
having an extensive collection, too frequently introduce names 
into their catalogues for which they cannot supply plants; or 
they introduce synonymes without indicating that they are such. 
The effect of this is, that gentlemen intending to form collec- 
tions, finding their intentions frustrated, frequently give up the 
pursuit in disgust. 

Imperfect as are the collections, and erroneous as is the no- 
menclature in public nurseries, it will readily be conceived how 
difficult it is for a practical gardener to acquire a tolerable know- 
ledge of the trees and shrubs actually in the country; and it is 
evident that, without this knowledge on his part, it is not to be 
expected that any but the most common trees and shrubs can be 
recommended by him to his employers: indeed, no British 
gardener, who has not passed some time in acquiring a know- 
ledge of his profession in some of our principal botanic gardens, 
in the Kew Garden, in the garden of the Horticultural Society, 
in that of Messrs. Loddiges, in the Botanic Garden at Edinburgh, 
or in some other garden which contains an arboretum, can be 
said to know the names of one fourth of the trees and shrubs 
already in the country. The Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum, we think, will go far to remedy this evil, by enabling both 
gardeners and their employers to ascertain, not only what trees 
are in the country, but where they may see them growing. 
Nurserymen, by referring to these living trees, will not only 
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have an opportunity of correctly ascertaining the names of such 
as they already possess, but of supplying themselves with cuttings 
or plants of such sorts as they may not have in cultivation. The 
purchasers of trees, by always using the nomenclature of the 
Arboretum Britannicum, and being able to refer from it to the 
living specimens from which our engravings were taken, will at 
once insure certainty as to the kinds they obtain; and stimulate 
the nurserymen to accuracy, in regard to the names of those 
plants which they possess and propagate, and to the cultivation 
of a greater number of species and varieties. After the pub- 
lication of our Work, it will be the fault of the nurseryman 
alone, if his nursery do not contain plants of all the species and 
varieties which we have figured and described. 

Many persons, when recommended to plant, reply: “* Of what 
use is it to plant at my age? I can never hope to live to see 
my plants become trees.” ‘This sort of answer does not, at first 
sight, appear surprising, if we suppose it to come from a person 
of sixty or seventy years of age; but we often hear it even from 
men of thirty or forty. In either case, such an answer is the 
result of a vulgar error, founded on mistaken and prejudiced 
notions. We shall prove its incorrectness by matters of fact. 
In the year 1830, there were many sorts of trees in the arbo- 
retum of Messrs. Loddiges which had been planted exactly ten 
years, and each of which exceeded 30 ft. in height. Most of 
these trees have since been cut down for want of room; but we 
have the names and the measurement of the whole of them. 
There are, also, at the present time (December, 1834), many 
trees in the arboretum of the London Horticultural Society’s 
Garden at Chiswick, which have been only ten years planted, 
and which are between 30 ft. and 40 ft. in height. Why, then, 
should any one, even of seventy years of age, assign as a reason 
for declining planting, that he cannot hope to live to see his 
plants become trees? A tree 30 ft. high, practically speaking, 
will effect all the general purposes for which trees are planted : 
it will afford shelter and shade; display individual beauty and 
character ; and confer expression on landscape scenery. 

There is one subject which we shall occasionally touch on, in 
the history of particular species, and also in taking a general 
view of the trees of each genus, or of each natural order; and 
that is, the improvement which many species are probably sus- 
ceptible of by cross-fecundation with other species nearly allied to 
them, or by procuring new varieties through the selection of re- 
markable individuals from seedlings raised in the common way. 
We shall also bear in mind the manner in which curious varieties 
are procured by the selection of shoots which present those 
anomalous appearances which gardeners call sports, and which, 
when propagated by grafting, continue to preserve their pecu- 
liarities. It should never be forgotten by cultivators, that all 
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our most valuable plants, whether in agriculture, horticulture, 
or floriculture, are more or less indebted for their excellence 
to art. Our cultivated fruit trees are very different from the 
same trees in a wild state; and our garden and field herbaceous 
vegetables so much so, that, in many instances, not even a 
botanist could recognise the wild and the cultivated plant to be 
the same species. ‘There is reason to believe that the same 
means by which we have procured our improved varieties of 
fruit trees will be equally effective in producing improved varie- 
ties of timber trees. A few species, such as the oak, the elm, 
the magnolia, &c., have had improved varieties raised from seed 
by accidental cressing, or by the selection of individuals from 
multitudes of seedlings; and variegated varieties, and varieties 
with anomalously formed leaves, or with drooping or erect shoots, 
have been procured from the sports of parts of different plants, 
But the mode of improvement by cross-fecundation is yet quite 
in its infancy with respect to timber trees; and to set limits to 
the extent and beauty of the new varieties which may be pro- 
duced by it is impossible. ‘There is no reason why we may not 
have a purple-leaved oak, or elm, or ash, as well as a purple- 
leaved beech; or a drooping sweet chestnut as well as a drooping 
ash. ‘The oak is a tree that varies astonishingly by culture; 
and, when the numerous American varieties that have been 
introduced into this country shall have once begun to bear seed, 
there is no end to the fine hybrids that may be originated be- 
tween them and the European species. In short, we see no 
difficulty in improving our ornamental trees and shrubs to as 
great an extent as we have done our fruit trees and shrubs; 
though we are as yet only procuring new species from foreign 
countries, which may be considered as the raw material with 
which we are to operate. 

Part IV., which will form the last division of the Arboretum 
et Fruticetum Britannicum, will be devoted to selected lists of the 
trees and shrubs described, classified according to their different 
capacities for fulfilling the various purposes for which trees and 
shrubs are required by the planter and by the landscape-gar- 
dener. For the rest we refer to the Table of Contents. 

The utility of such a Work as the Arboretum et Fruticetum 
Britannicum to the gardening world, and to the landed pro- 
prietor, will not, we think, be questioned. We shall say nothing, 
therefore, of the influence which it cannot fail to have in pro- 
moting a taste for the culture and spread of such foreign trees 
as we have already in the country; and in exciting a desire for 
introducing others from different parts of the world, and for 
originating new varieties by the different means employed by 
art for that purpose. One remark, however, we may be per- 
mitted to make on the use of such a Work as the Arboretum et 
Fruticetum Britannicum to gentlemen of landed property. Every 
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proprietor of a landed estate is either a planter, or possesses 
trees already planted. If he is in the former case, he will learn 
from this Work to combine beauty with utility, by planting, in 
the outer margins of his natural woods or artificial plantations, 
and along the open rides in them, and in the hedgerows of his 
lanes and public roads, trees which are at once highly ornamental 
and more or less useful—in some cases, perhaps, even more 
useful — than the common indigenous trees for which they are 
substituted. If, on the other hand, his estate is already fully 
planted, he will learn from this Work how he may beautify his 
plantations by a mode which never yet has been applied in a 
general way to forest trees; viz., by heading down large trees 
of the common species, and grafting on them foreign species of 
the same genus. ‘This is a common practice in orchards of fruit 
trees ; and why it should not be so in parks and pleasure-grounds, 
along the margins of woods, and in the trees of hedgerows, no 
other reason can be assigned than that it has not hitherto been 
generally thought of. Hawthorn hedges are common every- 
where; and there are between twenty and thirty beautiful species 
and varieties of thorn in our nurseries, which might be grafted 
on them. Why should not proprietors of wealth and taste desire 
their gardeners to graft some of the rare and beautiful sorts of 
tree thorns on the common hawthorn bushes, at intervals, so as 
to form standard trees, in such of their hedges as border public 
roads? And why should not the scarlet oak and the scarlet 
acer be grafted on the common species of these genera, along 
the margins of woods and plantations? Such improvements the 
more strongly recommend themselves, because, to many, they 
would involve no extra expense; and, in every case, the effect 
would be almost immediate. Every gardener can graft and bud; 
and every landed proprietor can procure stock plants from nur- 
series, from which he can take the grafts; or he may get scions 
from botanic gardens, the garden of the London Horticultural 
Society, that of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, or the 
Dublin Garden at Glasnevin. 

Amateur landscape-gardeners, and architects who lay out the 
grounds of the houses they have designed, will be enabled, by 
this Work, to choose the kinds of trees which they think will 
produce the best effect in their plantations ; and, what is of much 
more consequence, which will produce a certain effect within a 
given number of years. Indeed, the want of such a Work as the 
Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum to professional landscape- 
gardeners, and a conviction of the great use it would be of to 
practical gardeners, and to all persons engaged in laying out 
grounds, or in forming ornamental plantations, first suggested 
to us the idea of commencing the Work. 

In modern landscape-gardening, considered as a fine art, all 
the more important beauties and effects produced by the artist 
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may be said to depend on the use which he makes of foreign 
trees and shrubs. Our reasons for this are grounded on the 
principle that all art, to be acknowledged as such, must be 
avowed. ‘This is the case in the fine arts: there is no attempt 
to conceal art in music, poetry, painting, or sculpture; none in 
architecture; and none in the geometrical style of landscape- 
gardening. Why should there be an attempt to conceal art in 
modern landscape-gardening? Because, we shall be told, it is 
an art which imitates nature. But, does not landscape-painting 
also imitate nature; and yet, in it, the work produced is ac- 
knowledged to be one of art? Before this point is settled, it is 
necessary to recur to what is meant by the imitation of nature, 
and to reflect on the difference between repetition and imitation. 
In what are called the imitative arts, it will be found that the 
imitation is always made in such a manner as to produce a totally 
distinct work from the thing imitated; and never, on any ac- 
count, so like as to be mistaken for it. In landscape-painting, 
scenery is represented by colours on a flat surface ; in sculpture, 
forms, which in nature are coloured, are represented in colour- 
less stone. ‘The intention of the artist, in both cases, is not to 
produce a copy which shall be mistaken for the original, but 
rather to show the original through the medium of a particular 
description of art; to reflect nature as in a class. Now, to 
render landscape-gardening a fine art, some analogous process 
must be adopted by the landscape-gardener. In the geometrical 
style, he has succeeded perfectly, by arranging grounds and 
trees in artificial surfaces, forms, and lines, so different from 
nature as to be recognised at once as works of art. A residence 
thus laid out is clearly distinguished from the woody scenery of 
the surrounding country; and is satisfactory, because it displays 
the working of the human mind, and confers distinction on the 
owner as a man of wealth and taste. A residence laid out in 
the modern style, with the surface of the ground disposed in 
imitation of the undulations of nature, and the trees scattered 
over it in groups and masses, neither in straight lines, nor cut 
into artificial shapes, might be mistaken for nature, were not 
the trees planted chiefly of foreign kinds not to be met with in 
the natural or general scenery of the country. Every thing in 
modern landscape-gardening, therefore, depends on the use of 
foreign trees and shrubs; and, when it is once properly under- 
stood that no residence in the modern style can have a claim to 
be considered as laid out in good taste, in which all the trees 
and shrubs employed are not either foreign ones, or improved 
varieties of indigenous ones, the grounds of every country seat, 
from the cottage to the mansion, will become an arboretum, dif- 
fering only in the number of species which it contains. 

Though a taste for trees has existed from the earliest ages, 
that taste, in this country at least, may still be considered in its 
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infancy. An English landowner is almost always a great re- 
specter of trees generally, but seldom knows anything of par- 
ticular sorts: he, therefore, cares very little for their individual 
beauties, and contents himself with being an indiscriminate 
admirer of them. Hence the unwillingness of most persons to 
cut down trees, however improperly they may be placed ; or to 
thin out plantations, however much they may be crowded, and 
however great may be the injury which the finer foreign sorts 
are sustaining from the coarser-growing indigenous kinds. ‘This 
indiscriminate regard for trees, and morbid feeling with reference 
to cutting them down when they are wrongly placed or too 
thick, principally results from ignorance of the kinds and of the 
relative beauty of the different species, and from want of taste in 
landscape-gardening. When we consider that it is not much 
above a century since American trees began to be purchasable 
in the nurseries of this country, this is not to be wondered at; 
and, more especially, when it is remembered that planters, 
generally speaking, have few opportunities of seeing specimens 
of these trees, so as to become acquainted with them, and thus 
to acquire a taste for this kind of beauty and its pursuit. The 
public botanic and horticultural gardens, and the private arbo- 
retums and collections of foreign trees and shrubs, now esta- 
blishing throughout the country; and the mode now becoming 
general among nurserymen, of planting specimen trees in their 
nurseries ; will tend to remedy this defect, by exhibiting living 
specimens: and our Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum will, 
we trust, aid in attaining the same end. 

To artists, the Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum will not 
be without its use. It is well known that there are but few 
landscape-painters who possess that kind of knowledge of trees 
which is necessary to enable them to produce such portraits as 
would indicate the kind to a gardener or a forester. ‘This 
defect, on the part of landscape-painters, arises partly from their 
copying from one another in towns, rather than from nature in 
the country ; but, principally, from their want of what may be 
technically called botanical knowledge. The correct touch of a 
tree, to use the language of art, can no more be acquired with- 
out studying the mode of foliation of that tree, than the correct 
mouldings of a Grecian or Gothic cornice can be understood or 
represented without the study of Grecian or Gothic architecture. 
It is for this reason that it will always be found that ladies who 
reside in the country, and have studied botany, if they have 
a taste for landscape, will imitate the touch of trees better than 
professional landscape-painters. We assert it as a fact, without 
the least hesitation, that the majority of British artists (we may 
say, of all artists whatever) do not even know the means of ac- 
quiring a scientific knowledge of the touch of trees; almost the 
only works which have noticed the subject, and gone beyond the 
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mere surface, being the Remarks on Forest Scenery, by Gilpin ; 
and Kennion’s Essay on Trees in Landscape. ‘The perusal of the 
Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, and the comparison of the 
botanical specimens with the touch to which they give rise in 
the portraits, will enable artists to investigate from our figures, 
and afterwards from nature, those differences in the points of the 
shoots, in the clustering and form of the foliage, and between 
the appearance of the ‘foliage of spring and that of autumn, 
which give rise to the difference of touch necessary to characte- 
rise a species, and to mark the season of the year. Most artists 
who have studied trees from nature can give the touch of the 
oak with characteristic expression; and, by the study of the 
details of other trees, they may attain a touch which shall cha- 
racterise them with equal force and accuracy. ‘There is no 
work extant, however, from which an artist can study, correctly 
and scientifically, the touch of more species of trees than the 
oak, the ash, the weeping willow, and one or two others. In 
proof of this we may refer to the plates in Kennion’s work 
above referred to, as one of the latest and best, where the engra- 
vings, in the greater number of instances, have not the slightest 
resemblance to the trees the names of which are written be- 
neath them. How, under these circumstances, is it possible 
for an artist, who is not a botanist, and who does not reside in 
the country, to study the touch of trees? By the Arboretum 
et Fruticetum Britannicum he may acquire as much botanical 
knowledge as will enable him to distinguish with certainty all 
the different species of trees to be found in this country; and 
he will see, in the engravings of the botanical specimens as 
they appear in autumn, the foundations laid in nature for the 
different descriptions of touch. ‘The London artist, in addi- 
tion to the botanical knowledge which he may acquire from 
our work, may have recourse to the specimen trees (all near 
London) from which our portraits were taken. Artists gene- 
rally, by becoming botanically acquainted with the trees, will 
be able to recognise them in their walks, or professional excur- 
sions; to study them under various circumstances, and, when 
they introduce them in their landscapes, to give their characters 
with fidelity. 

Hitherto there has not been a sufficient demand for this kind 
of skill on the part of the artist; but, as foreign trees become 
better known by the public generally, it will be necessary for 
artists to keep their art on a level with the state of knowledge 
of the times in which they live. As the foreign trees which are 
every year being introduced into the country advance in size, the 
truth of this remark will become more and more obvious. 

Having now given a general outline of the plan of our Work, 
and of the manner in which we propose to carry that plan into 
execution, we shall next proceed with Parr I. 
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PART I. 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
TREES AND SHRUBS OF TEMPERATE CLIMATES. 


Tue use of the slight general outline which we propose now 
submitting to the reader is, partly, to show the consideration 
in which trees have been held in all ages and countries; but 
principally to record what has been done in the introduction of 
foreign trees into Britain; and to point out, from the ligneous 
productions of other countries having similar climates, what 
remains to be accomplished. We shall first notice to what 
extent a love for, and a knowledge of, trees existed among the 
nations of antiquity ; and, next, give a general idea of the indi- 
genous and introduced trees of those countries occupied by the 
modern nations of Kurope. We shall commence with Britain ; 
and shall take, in succession, France, Germany, and the other 
European countries. Afterwards, we shall give a slight sketch 
of the trees suited to temperate climates which are natives of 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. 


Seb. 5 eg & 


_OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF TREES AND SHRUBS WHICH EXISTED AMONG 
THE NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Tue first notices which we have of trees are in the Sacred 
Writings. The tree of knowledge, and the circumstance of our 
first parents hiding themselves among the trees of the garden of 
Eden, are familiar to every one. Solomon appears to have col- 
lected all kinds of plants, and not only to have had an orchard 
of fruit trees, and trees bearing spices, but to have included in 
his grounds what are called barren trees, and among these the 
cedar. As this tree is a native of a cold and mountainous 
country at some distance from Judea, it shows that the practice 
of collecting trees from a distance, and from a different climate, 
to assemble them in one plantation or arboretum, is of the 
earliest date. ‘The cedar, indeed, is frequently mentioned in 
Scripture; and both that and the fir (including, under this 
name, probably both Pinus and Abies, for some species of both 
are natives of Asia Minor and Greece) are said, in the book of 
Ezekiel, to be frequent in magnificent gardens. Large trees 
were then used as places for meeting under (as they are, in the 
East, to this day); and they were then, as now, planted in 
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Trees are mentioned in the writings of Hesiod and Homer. 
The garden of Alcinous is said to have contained various sorts 
of fruit trees: and directions are given in Hesiod for lopping the 
poplar, and other species, for fuel; and felling the oak, the elm; 
and other kinds of large trees, for timber. 

The principal trees of the Egyptians, according to Herodotus, 
were, the palm, the sycamore fig, the lote tree (Céltis australis, 
according to Mr. Hogg, Gard. Mag., x. 291.), the olive, and 
the pomegranate. ‘There are, we know, several other trees which 
are natives of Egypt; but these were probably thought most 
worthy of being recorded, as producing edible fruit. 

The gardens of the Persians contained trees; and those in 
the garden of the younger Cyrus, at Sardis, were all planted with 
his own hand, in straight lines: the only mode which, at that 
early period, when scarcely any but indigenous trees were in use 
by planters, could convey the expression of art and design. In 
general, the trees which most attracted the attention of the 
ancients were those which bore edible fruits, produced spices, 
had a terebinthine odour, or possessed spreading branches to 
afford shade. Hence the frequent mention of the palm, the fig, 
the olive, the cinnamon, the camphor, the cypress, the sycamore 
fig, and the plane. 

The only positive source of information respecting the trees 
known to the nations of antiquity, down to the time of the Greeks, 
is to be found in the works of Theophrastus. Stackhouse, in his 
edition of ‘Theophrastus’s Historia Plantarum, has endeavoured 
to show the modern botanical names for the plants of which 
Theophrastus has treated. Sprengel had done the same thing 
in his Historia Ret Herbarie. Stackhouse has added to his © 
own indentifications as many of those of Sprengel as are dif- 
ferent from, and supplementary to, his own. From both we 
have selected the following list of the ligneous species. Stack- 
house has stated in the preface to his second volume (his work 
is in two volumes, 1813, 1814), that Sprengel has carefully 
ascertained 357 of the kinds treated of by Theophrastus, and 
that he has passed over the rest, which are nearly as many in 
number, in silence; except remarking the circumstances which 
make them so ambiguous as to render the identifying of them 
hopeless. ‘To some of the identifications which have been 
proposed, doubt appertains; and, in the case of the ligneous 
species, in the enumeration below, this doubt is expressed by 
notes of interrogation. It may be observed, that the greater 
number of these plants, according to Sibthorp’s Flora Greca, 
are natives of Greece, and that most of those which are not, 
will endure the open air, or are cultivated, in that country. The 
whole of them, with scarcely any exceptions, are in British 
gardens and hot-houses; and all those which we have marked 
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with a star, are indigenous to the British Isles. We have thrown 
the species into the groups indicated by the natural orders, in 
order to aid the memory of the botanical reader, and to facilitate 
generalisation. 

Ranunculdcea. Clématis orientalis. 

Capparidee. CApparis spinosa. 

Cistinee. Cistus créticus and salvieefolius. 

Mailvacee. Gossypium arboreum; Malva tomentosa; ? Hi- 
biscus, an arboreous species if a hibiscus. | 

Tilidcea. Tilia * europee’a. 

Aurantidcee. Citrus Médica and Aurantium. — , 

Acerinee. Acer * campéstre and * Pseudo-Platanus. 

Ampélide. Vitis vinifera, 3 kinds, and indica. 

Rutacee. Ruta graveolens. 

Celastrineez. ? Celastrus, the species was, in habit, a tree of 
middle size; * Huénymus europe us. 

Rhdmnee. Rhamnus lycidides and ? Alatérnus, Palitrus 
aculeatus, Zizyphus vulgaris. 

Terebinthdacee. Pistacia Terebinthus and Lentiscus, Balsamo- 
déndron gileadénse, Zhis Coriaria mas, C. foe’mina, and Cotinus, 


? Mangifera indica. 


Leouminosee: Acacia arabica, Sénegal, Catechu, myrrhifera 
Stackhouse, and polyacantha ; ; ? Tamarindus indica; Cércis Sili- 
quastrum; Colutea arboréscens and cruénta; Cathartocdrpus 
Fistula ; C§tisus Zabarnum and “ Maranta;” Ceratonia Siliqua; 
Moringa pterygospérma; Genista lusitanica and ? Scorpius 
(Spartium villosum Lora Greca) ; Medicago arborea; ? Coro- 
nilla E’merus ; Z’benus crética; Astragalus Tragacantha. 

Rosdcee. Rosa, the 5-leaved, the 10-leaved, the 20-leaved, 
and the 100-leaved ; Rubus * fruticosus, * caesius, and * idze‘us. 

Amygddlee. Amygdalus communis; ? Pérsica vulgaris ; 
Cérasus * Padus, duracina and ? Laurocérasus; Prunus * in- 
sititia and doméstica var. Juliana. 

Pomadcee. Pyrus * communis wild, and cultivated; * Malus 
wild, and cultivated ; * Aria, and crética; * Sorbus, two varieties 
of; *?torminalis and ? a variety of; Méspilus * ? germanica, 
? a variety of; Cydonia vulgaris, wild and cultivated; ? Ame- 
lanchier vulgaris ; Cotoneaster * vulgaris; Crate gus Pyra- 
cantha, Azarélus; and * Oxyacantha. 

Granatee. Pinica Granatum. 

Rhizophoree. Rhizophora Mangle. 

Tamariscinee. * Tamarix gallica. 

Myrtaceae. Myrtus communis. 

Cactee. Opuntia vulgaris. 

? Grossuldcee. ? Ribes * Grossularia. 


Unmbellifere. Buibon Galbanum. 
0.9 
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Aralidcee. Hédera * Helix, and varieties of it. 

Caprifoliacee. Caprifolium * Periclymenum; ? Lonicera 
pyrenaica; Vibarnum * ? Lantana, *? O’pulus, and ? Tinus; 
Sambucus * nigra. 

Cérnee. Cornus més and * sanguinea, 

Loranthacee. Loranthus europeeus; * Viscum album. 

Composite. Santolina rosmarinifolia; Helichrysum Stoe‘chas ; 
Kentroph¥llum (Onobroma) arboréscens ; ; Conyza saxatilis. 

Vacciniée. Vaccinium * Vitis idze‘a. 

Ericacee. Erica; A’rbutus Andrachne and * Unedo; ? Rho- 
dodendron ponticum. 

Styracinee. Styrax officinale. 

Ebendcee. Diospyros Lotus. 

Oledcee. Olea europea, sylvéstris; Phillyrea latifolia ; 
? Ligdstrum vulgare; O’rnus europea; * ? Fraxinus excélsior. 

Apocynee. ? Nérium Oleander ; * Vinca major, or * minor. 

Cordidcess, Cérdia Sebesténa and Mjyxa. 

Soldnee. Capsicum frutéscens; Lycium barbarum and 
-? europe um. 

Labiate. Lavandula Spica; Rosmarinus officinalis; Salvia 
triloba, crética; Teucriwm créticum; ? Marrubium Pseudo- 
Dictamnus, Origanum Dictamnus, Towrnefortii, and ? zgyptia- 
cum; Saturcja capitata 5 ; Thymus vulgaris, ? Mastichina. 
 Verbendcee. Vitex A’gnus castus. 

Plantaginee. Plantago ? Cynops. 

Chenopodee. * Salicornia fruticdsa. 

Laurinee. Latrus nobilis, var. platyphylla and var. lepto- 
phylla; Cinnamomum verum. 

Myristicee. Myristica. 

Thymele‘e. Daphne Cneorum and sericea. 

Euphordidecee Euphorbia Pithyusa, * Characias, and Myr- 
sinites; * Baxus sempervirens. 

Urticee. Ficus Caprificus, Carica, religidsa, and Sycémorus 
Morus nigra. | 

Ulindcew. Ulmus campéstris, ? and another kind; Céltis 
australis, 

Piperdcee. Piper nigrum. 

Juglindee. Juglans regia. 

Salicinee. Salix * alba, nigra; * Hélix variegata and baby- 
lonica ; Populus * nigra, * alba. 

Bivuliiae: Bétula * alba and ? Alnus * glutinosa; A’Inus 
oblongata. i 

Cupulifere. Quércus ? Ilex, Suber, coccifera, Ballota, 
4 gilops, AZ’sculus, Cérris, * Robur, faginea Desf., and Tour- 
nefortz2; * Corylus Avellana; Castanea * yésca; Fagus * syl- 
vatica; O’strya vulgaris. 

Plaidnea, Plétanus orientalis. 
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Conifere. Cédrus Libani; Larix europea; Pinus halepénsis, 
Pinea, maritima, and * sylvéstris; Abies excélsa and Picea; 
Cupréssus sempervirens; Thuja aphylla; Zaxus * baccata; 
Juniperus * communis, Oxycedrus, lycia, and * nana. 

Cycddee. Cycas revoluta. 

Smildcee. Smilax 4spera; Rascus hypophyllum, * aculeatus 
? racemosus, 

Palma. Phoenix dactylifera, and four varieties; Cocos nuci- 
fera; Chameerops; ? Areca Catechu. 

Gramineae. Bambusa arundinacea. 

It thus appears that the total number of species known to 
Theophrastus was not less than 170, which belong to 53 groups 
or natural orders. 

The Romans appear to have begun with a knowledge of all 
the trees possessed by the Greeks; and there are added to them, 
in their works, almost all the trees of the colder regions of Eu- 
rope. It is evident that the Romans introduced trees into Italy 
from other countries; because frequent mention is made, by 
their agricultural writers, of the platanus, the cedar, the cypress, 
and other trees, which are not indigenous to Italy; and the 
cherry, the peach, and other fruits, we are informed, were 
imported from Persia. ‘The pine, the bay, the plane, and the 
box appear to have been the favourite trees of gardens : the first, 
for its refreshing odour; the second, for its beauty, and because 
it was used in crowning martial heroes; and the third, on 
account of its shade. Pliny observes, ‘ In old times trees were 
the very temples of the gods; and, according to that ancient 
manner, the plain and simple peasants of the country, savouring 
still of antiquity, do at this day consecrate to one god or other 
the goodliest and fairest trees that they can meete withall; and 
verily, we ourselves adore, not with more reverence and devotion, 
the stately images of gods within our temples (made though they 
be of glittering gold and beautiful ivory), than the very groves 
and tufts of trees, wherein we worship the same gods in religious 
silence. First, the ancient ceremony of dedicating this and that 
kind of tree to several gods, as proper and peculiar to them, 
was always observed, and continues to this day. For the great 
mighty oak, named esculus, is consecrated to Jupiter, the laurel 
to Apollo, the olive to Minerva, the myrtle to Venus, and the 
poplar to Hercules.” (Holland’s Translation of Pliny’s Natural 
Fiistory, p. 357.) 

The Romans cultivated trees for usefal purposes, like the 
moderns. ‘They planted coppice woods, for fuel, fence wood, and 
props for the vine; they had osier grounds, for producing hoop 
and basket willows; single rows of elms and poplars, for sup- 


porting the vine; and they had indigenous forests on the hills 
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and mountains, for supplying timber for building and other pur- 
poses. The larch was a favourite tree among them; and instances 
are given by Pliny of the enormous size which it attained, of its 
durability, and its resistance to fire. The positive knowledge of 
the Romans, with respect to trees, may be found in Pliny’s Nazural 
History ; and an enumeration of the species which that work 
contains, as far as they can be guessed at by modern botanists, 
is given by Sprengel in his Historia Ret Herbaria, vol.i. - It 
contains so few, in addition to those known to Theophrastus, that 
it seems unnecessary to introduce it here. 


CHAP. II. 


OF THE HISTORY .AND GEOGRAPHY OF THE TREES -AND SHRUBS 
NOW IN THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


Tue trees and shrubs now indigenous to, or cultivated in, the 
British Islands, including Ireland, the Channel Islands, and the 
other adjacent isles, naturally form two divisions; viz., those 
which are of spontaneous growth, and those which have been 
introduced or originated by the art and industry of man. In 
order to convey distinct ideas respecting the number and nature 
of the native woody plants which may be considered as abori- 
ginal and permanent inhabitants of this country, we shall give 
an enumeration of them, arranged according to the natural 
orders to which they belong ; and, in order to show the progress 
of the introduction of foreign species, the number introduced, 
and the individuals to whom we are indebted for such intro- 
ductions, we shall treat of the native and foreign plants 
separately. 


Secr. I. Ofthe Native Trees and Shrubs of the British Isles. 


Tue native plants of any island may generally be considered 
as the same as those of the continent to which that island belongs ; 
and hence we find that there are very few trees and shrubs which 
are indigenous to the north of France, Belgium, and the north 
of Germany, which are not also natives of Britain. In countries 
which have been long civilised, it appears difficult to determine 
what trees or plants are aboriginal, and what have been intro- 
duced ; and even in wild countries, the same difficulties may be 
said to occur, since the seeds of the plants of one country may 
be, and undoubtedly are, carried to another country by birds and 
other animals, and may spring up there, mature themselves, and 
continue their species like aboriginal plants. It is probable that 
this process has gone on more or less in every country from its 
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first existence; and thus, that the tendency even of nature, 
independently of human art, is to equalise the productions of 
similar climates. 

Ceesar, in his Commentaries, states that he found the woods of 
Britain to contain the same trees as those of Gaul, with the ex- 
ception of the abies and the fagus: ‘* Materia cujusque generis, 
ut in Gallia est, praeter fagum et abietem.” ‘This passage has 
given rise to much controversy, some authors supposing that 
Cesar, by the word abietem, meant the wild or Scotch pine, 
which is a native of Britain. As, however, the Romans de- 
signated the silver fir abies, there can be little doubt that this 
was the tree alluded to by Cesar; which not only does not grow 
wild in England, but was not introduced into this country till 
modern times. This solution of the passage is so simple, that 
it is difficult to imagine how any mistake can have arisen, par-. 
ticularly as Pliny speaks of the Scotch pine expressly as Pinus 
sylvéstris (Nat. Hist., lib. xv. and xvi.) ‘The only reason appears 
to be, that the Scotch pine was formerly called the Scotch fir; 
and that the word abies, being considered to signify fir, was, 
without further examination, supposed to apply to that tree. 

It is more difficult to reconcile Ceesar’s assertion that he did 
not find the fagus in Britain, as that name is generally supposed 
to have been applied by the Romans to the common beech. 
Belen informs us that, in his time (Les Obs., 3 c., en Grece, en 
Asie, et autres Pays étrangers, 1554), on Mount Athos and in 
Macedonia, the beech was called phega. It is wonderful, there- 
fore, says Ray, that Czesar should deny the beech to Britain: 
his doing so can only be satisfactorily accounted for, by sup~ 
posing that by the word fagus he meant the Quércus Z’sculus, 
the phagos of Theophrastus. Mr. Long, in his Observations 
on certain Roman Roads, and Towns, in the South of Britain, 
p. 36., asserts that the tree Caesar called fagus was the sweet 
chestnut, Fagus Castanea Z. Mr. Long does not state his 
grounds for this opinion; but should the fagus of the Romans 
be our chestnut, and their castanea our beech, it would not 
only explain this difficulty, but do much to reconcile that 
passage in the Georgics, lib. ii. v. 71., where the fruit of 
the fagus appears preferred to that of the castanea. If we 
consider that by fagus Caesar meant our common beech, all 
that can be concluded from his remark is, that the beech was 
not, in his time, discoverable in large masses in Kent; where, 
though it grows naturally, it is only found on the hills and not in 
the plains. Mr. Whitaker, in his History of Manchester, con- 
cludes that the Romans introduced the beech, partly from the 
assertion of Ceesar above alluded to, and partly from the name 
for the beech in the British language, foighe, faghe, faydh, 
being obviously derived from fagus. ‘The name in the Anglo- 
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Saxon is bece; béche, Fr.; and buche, Ger. 'The Scotch pine, 
Whitaker thinks, was a native of the island before the arrival of 
the Romans, though unknown to them at their invasion ; and this 
pine, judging from the resinous quality of that dug up from peat 
bogs, he considers to have been of a different species from that 
now grown in England, and “the same assuredly with the 
Scotch fir of the highlands of Scotland.” Here we know the 
author to be entirely mistaken ; the species being every where the 
same, and the quality of the timber differing only in consequence 
of differences in the soil and situation. Sir Walter Scott fell 
into a similar error, when he stated, in the Quarterly Review 
(xxxvi. 580.), that our * Scotch fir was brought from Canada, not 
more than half a century ago,” and that the true species, found 
in the north of Scotland in immense forests, grows with ‘huge 
contorted arms, not altogether unlike the oak.” ‘The conjec- 
tures of these two eminent writers only show that, however 
great may be their authority in other matters, they are not to be 
depended upon in what concerns trees. The Scotch pine must, 
unquestionably, have been indigenous in the highlands of Scot- 
land in the time of Czesar, though, in all probability, not to be 
met with, or rare, in England, at least in the southern counties. 

The Romans, Whitaker observes, first brought among us, 
as their present names sufficiently show, “the platanus or plane, 
the tilia or teil, the buxus or box, the ulmus or elm, and the 
populus or poplar. The platanus passed from Asia to Sicily, 
thence into Italy; and, before the year 79, as Pliny informs us, 
it had reached the most northerly shore of Gaul. The apple 
Whitaker conjectures to have been brought into Britain by the 
first colonies of the natives, and by the Haedui of Somersetshire 
in particular; hence Glastonbury was distinguished by the title 
of Avellonia, or the apple orchard, previously to the arrival of 
the Romans. Before the third century, this fruit had spread 
over the whole island, and so widely, that, according to Solinus, 
there were large plantations of it in the “ Ultima Thule.” ‘The 
Romans added “the pear, the damson, and the cherry, the 
arbor persica, perch, or peach; aprica, or apricot ; and cydonia, 
or quince.” Cherries were introduced from Pontus and Egypt 
into Italy by Lucullus, who conquered the former country ; and 
they were carried into Britain within five years of the first set- 
tlement of the Romans in the country. Pears abounded in 
Italy, though it is uncertain at what time the Romans brought 
them into England. ‘The damson was originally brought from 
Damascus to Italy, and thence to Britain, as the quince was from 
Crete, and the peach from Persia: the latter was common in 
Gaul in the time of Agricola. 

The mulberry, the chestnut, the fig, and the sorbus, or true 
service, were introduced by the Romans. It is singular, that, 
not far from one of the very few habitats in which the true 
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service is to be found in a wild state in Britain, viz., Wyre Forest 
in Worcestershire, the remains of a Roman villa were some 
years ago discovered (see Arch. Mag., il. p. 94.). It is not im- 
probable that the tree referred to may be a descendant from a 
service tree planted in the orchard belonging to the adjoining 
Roman villa. The chestnut belongs to Sardis in Asia Minor ; 
and it was brought thence to Tarentum and Naples, where 
it was cultivated with great success in the reign of Vespasian. 
That the chestnut was in Britain as early as the 12th century is 
placed beyond dispute by Giraldus Cambrensis, who, in speak- 
ing of the trees of Britain which Ireland wants, mentions the 
chestnut and the beech. Daines Barrington conjectures that 
the chestnut was probably brought into England from Spain; 
and Dr. Ducarel, who had a dispute with Barrington on 
the subject (see Phil. Trans. lix. and lxi.), endeavours to 
prove that it is a native. Mr. Whitaker thinks, and, in our 
opinion, with great reason, that the tree was brought into Britain 
by the Romans. ‘The medlar, according to Pliny, was brought 
into Italy from Greece, at what period is uncertain; as is also 
when it was introduced into Britain. The rose was brought 
from Italy by the Romans, the best being those of Praenestina 
and Campania. The rosemary and the thyme are also supposed 
to have been introduced by the Romans. ‘The thyme, in the 
days of Vespasian, Pliny observes (xxi. 10.), so greatly over- 
spread the plains in the province of Narbonne, that many 
thousands of cattle were brought every year from the distant 
parts of the country to fatten upon it. 
In a paper on the subject of indigenous trees, in the Archeologia, 
by Daines Barrington, he lays down a test by which it may be 
known what trees ought to be considered as truly indigenous : 
that they stow in large masses, and spread over a considerable 
breadth of surface; that such masses never end abruptly, ex- 
cept where there is a sudden change in the soil or the sub- 
stratum; and, that the trees or shrubs ripen their seeds kindly, 
and that when these seeds are dropped, they spring up freely. 
Applying these tests to what are commonly considered native 
trees, he rejects positively the sweet chestnut, the lime, the 
English elm; and the box. As doubtful, he reckons the Acer 
Psetido- Platanus, and the white poplar (Populus alba), and even 
the yew, which, he says, is seldom found but in churchyards or 
in artificial plantations. He also doubts the spindle tree and 
the privet. A few lime trees, he thinks, such as those in Moor 
Park in Hertfordshire, and on the river Neath in Glamorgan- 
shire, have been introduced by the alien abbots and priors, when 
they came to visit their religious houses; but the tree was not 
generally planted till after the time of Le Notre, in the reion of 
Charles I., who introduced it extensively in avenues, as was then 
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the custom in France. The antiquity of the sweet chestnut at 
Tortworth, which he had ascertained from Lord Ducie to be 
much exaggerated, he alleges to be no proof that the tree is 
indigenous.  ** The English, or narrow-leaved, elm,” he says, 
‘* being much esteemed by the Romans, was probably introduced 
by them. The box,” he erroneously (see Herd., 1597, p.1226.) 
states, “is not mentioned by Gerard, and,” he adds, “the 
tree is found nowhere in an apparently wild state, except on 
Box Hill, where it was planted by Lord Arundel, who designed 
to build a house there, but who relinquished his intention from 
the want of water, and built one at Albury hard by.” The 
only native evergreen trees and shrubs of Britain would thus 
appear to be the Scotch pine, the holly, the juniper, the furze, 
the spurge laurel, the butcher’s broom, and the ivy. The furze 
Dr. Walker supposes not to be aboriginal, but to have been in- 
troduced from the mountains of Portugal, where it abounds. 
His reason is, that it is the only alleged indigenous shrub which 
flowers during winter; and that during severe winters it is 
killed to the ground, both in England and Scotland. According 
to these authors, the only indigenous evergreen trees are the 
Scotch pine and the holly; so that we are thus reduced to two 
evergreen trees and four evergreen shrubs; unless we include 
such under-shrubs as the heath, the Andrémeda, the Arctosté- 
phylos U'va arsi, &c., which do not generally attain the height 
of two feet. ¥: 

Perhaps it may be thought unreasonable to allege that the 
lime and the yew are not natives of Britain, since they unques- 
tionably are of countries which lie farther north; viz., the north 
of Germany and Sweden: but it must be remembered that the 
summers of these countries are hotter than those of England, in 
consequence of which, the lime ripens its seeds everyYyear, which 
it seldom does in Britain. In countries without extremes either 
of heat or cold, such as the sea coast of Britain and great part of 
Ireland, many trees will live and thrive without ever producing 
seeds. Such trees may remain for ages in a country, without 
being one step nearer naturalisation than the day on which they 
were introduced. In Hasted’s Kent it is stated that Sir John 
Speilman, who introduced the manufacture of paper into England 
from Germany, in the time of Elizabeth, and to whom Queen 
Elizabeth granted the manor of Portbridge in Dartford, intro- 
duced the lime tree. He is said to have brought over two trees 
with him in his portmanteau, and to have planted them at Port- 
bridge, near the dwelling-house belonging to the powder mills; 
where, according to Hasted, they remained till they were cut 
down a few years previously to the time when he wrote, which 
was in 1776. (Beauties of England, &c., Kent, p. 562.) The 
lime, however, is represented by Turner as growing to a large 
size in 1562; so that the trees introduced by Speilman cou!d 
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not have been the first that were brought into the country. The 
Tilia europea, or common lime tree of the north of Europe, 
is stated by Turner and Gerard to be a native of England; but 
Ray says, that, though it is an inhabitant of Essex, it is never 
found in that county, or anywhere else, growing wild. The 
Tilia parvifolia, Ray seems to consider as a native. | 

The box is one of our most interesting ‘ disputed trees ;” 
for, if we are deprived of that and of the yew, neither of which 
Daines Barrington will allow us, our only evergreen trees 
will be the Scotch pine and the holly. Ray says that “ the box 
grows wild on Box Hill, hence the name: also at Boxwell, on 
Cotswold in Gloucestershire, and at Boxley in Kent, where 
there were woods of this tree, according to Aubrey. It grows 
plentifully on the chalk hills near Dunstable.” ‘Turner says, 
*‘it groweth on the mountains in Germany plentifully, wild, 
without any setting; but in England it groweth not by itself in 
any place that I know, though there is much of it in England.” 
(Herbal, edit. 1551, p. 159.) Parkinson says it is found in 
many woods, and that it is also planted in orchards. Evelyn 
considers it a native, as does Lambarde, in his Perambulations 
of Kent, in 1576. Some curious controversial matter on this 
subject will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. lvii., for 
1787. One writer, ‘T. H. White (p. 667.), says, “he called at 
the village of Boxley, and that, from the strictest enquiries, he 
was thoroughly convinced that Evelyn was wrong in considering 
the box to grow wild at this village.” It has been said that 
the Earl of Arundel, who died in Italy in 1646, planted the box 
trees on Box Hill, with a view to building a house there; but this 
is denied by another writer, S. H., in the same magazine. ‘“ The 
Earl of Arundel,” this writer says, ‘* was a very curious man; and, 
having a‘house very near, at Dorking, it has been conjectured, 
but without foundation, that he planted Box Hill. The ground 
on which the box trees grow,” he continues, “ was not His Lord- 
ship’s property ;” and this is confirmed by a passage in Manning 
and Bray’s Surrey, where that part of the hill which is covered 
with the trees is proved to have belonged to Sir Matthew Brown, 
long before the date when they were said to have been planted 
by the earl. ‘* Various have been the disquisitions,” say these 
authors, ‘‘ concerning the antiquity of this plantation, which, 
however, for aught that has hitherto appeared to the contrary, 
may have been coeval with the soil. Here was formerly also a 
warren, with its lodge; in a lease of which, from Sir Matthew 
Brown to Thomas Constable, dated 25th August, 1602, the 
tenant covenants to use his best endeavours for preserving the 
yew, box, and all other trees growing thereupon; as also to 
deliver, half-yearly, an account of what hath been sold, to whom, 
and at what prices; and in an account rendered to Ambrose, 
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his son, by his guardian, of the rents and profits for one year, to 
Michaelmas, 1608, the receipt of box trees cut down upon the 
sheepwalk on this hill is 507. We have seen also an account of 
this manor, taken in 1712, in which it is supposed that as much 
had been cut down within a few years before as amounted to 
30001.” (Manning and Bray’s Surrey, i. 560.) At present the 
only habitat of this tree in England is Box Hill; and though this 
circumstance cannot be considered as a proof that it is not indi- 
genous, yet, as it is known that it does not ripen its seeds freely 
in this country, and seldom sows itself, either on Box Hill or any- 
where else, when in a neglected state, we may fairly be allowed, 
when these circumstances are taken into consideration and con- 
joined with its Roman name, to doubt whether it be a native. It 
is so beautiful a tree, that its branches, like those of the bay, were 
probably in early use both in civic festivals and religious cere- 
monies ; and it appears likely that it was not only introduced, 
but was cultivated, at an early period. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten, that, in estimating the probability of a tree or 
plant being mdigenous to a country, we must add to the other 
considerations mentioned that of its native habitat. Now the 
native site of the box is in woods of deciduous trees, where it 
is well known a plant may propagate itself by seeds, which would 
not do so on naked exposed situations. ‘Taking this view of the 
subject, the box may yet be a native. 

The English elm (UImus campéstris) seldom ripens its seeds in 
England, though it does so freely in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
It. can hardly be considered a native. ‘The common sycamore 
ripens its seeds kindly, and in woods it sows itself, and the seeds 
spring up freely; but this may be said of various trees and 
shrubs which we know are foreign to the soil. ‘The white poplar 
is found so seldom that it can hardly be considered a native. 
The yew is found in inaccessible acclivities, and other places 
where it must have been sown by birds, which is also the case 
with the spindle tree and the privet; therefore, their being 
natives cannot reasonably be doubted, except on something like 
positive evidence. 

The trees and shrubs which were known to our Saxon an- 
cestors were, the birch, alder, oak, wild or Scotch pine, moun- 
tain ash or rowan tree, juniper, elder, sweet gale, dog rose, 
heath, St. John’s wort, and the mistletoe. All these are con- 
sidered as aboriginal in the country; but, from the lengtli of 
time that England was under the government of the Romans, 
it may reasonably be supposed that, in addition to the native 
trees and shrubs, there were in the country, when it was taken 
possession of by the Saxons, several which were natives of France, 
Spain, or Italy. ‘To what extent this was the case cannot now 
be known ; but it is sufficient for our purpose, that, in the present 
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day, botanists consider all those plants indigenous to a country, 
which have existed in it beyond the memory of man or the 
existence of written records, and which propagate themselves 
freely by seed, without human agency. 

The reputed native plants of Britain have been enumerated 
and described by different botanical authors: but it will be of 
little practical use in this case, and in the others which will come 
before us, to quote from any author who wrote previously to the 
time of Linnzeus; and who, of course, could not adopt his ad- 
mirable system of giving plants specific names composed of two 
words, instead of short Latin descriptions. ‘The first author 
who enumerated the plants of England, and applied the Linneean 
specific names, was Hudson, in his Flora Anglica, published in 
1762; and those of Scotland were first described by Lightfoot, 
in his Flora Scotica, in 1775. Those of Ireland were first 
enumerated by Threlkeld, in 1727, before the Linnzean system 
was adopted, and there has not yet been any other flora of the 
country than a list published by Mr. T. Mackay in 1825. For- 
tunately, however, there are two recent works, the English Flora 
of Sir J. E. Smith, and the British Flora of Dr. Hooker, which 
contain an enumeration and description of all the plants indige- 
nous to the British Isles, and from them we have compiled the 
following enumeration. In it are included all the plants, con- 
sidered by botanists as ligneous, which grow in the British 
Islands, exclusive of varieties. 

To such as are considered by many persons as doubtful 
natives, we have prefixed, not the point of interrogation used to 
signify botanical doubts, but the letters qu. 

Ranunculaceae. Clématis Vitalba, a deciduous climber. 

Berberidew. Bérberis vulgaris, a deciduous shrub, 10 ft. 
high. 
Cistinee. Helianthemum marifolium, surrejanum, vulgare, 
tomentdsum, and poliifdlium, evergreen prostrate shrubs, from 
6 in. to 1 ft. in height. 

Tilidcea. Tilia europea qu., a deciduous tree, 50 ft.; gran- 
difolia (syn. platyphflla) qu., a deciduous tree, 50 ft.; parvifolia, 
a deciduous tree, 30 ft. 

Hypericinee. Androsee‘mum officinale, a deciduous under- 
shrub, 4 ft.; A/ypéricum calycinum qu., an evergreen under- 
shrub, 1 ft. 

Acerinee. A’cer campéstre, a deciduous tree, 20 ft. high; 
and A. Pseido-Platanus qu., a deciduous tree, 50 ft. high. 

Celastrinee. Euédnymus europee‘us, a deciduous tree, from 
15 ft. to 20 ft. high. 

Ilicinee. I\ex Aquifolium, an evergreen tree, 30 ft. high. 

Staphyleacee. Staphyléa pinnata qu., a deciduous shrub, 
from 10 ft. to 15 ft. high. 

Ko 7 
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Rhadmnee. Rhamnus catharticus mas, c. foem., deciduous 
shrubs, from 10 ft. to 15 ft. high; Frangula, a deciduous shrub 
retaining its leaves late, 5 ft. high. 

Leguminose. C¥tisus scoparius, an evergreen shrub, of 5 ft.; 
Genista tinctoria, an evergreen under-shrub, of 18 inches; 
G. pildsa, a prostrate evergreen shrub; G. anglica, a prostrate 
deciduous shrub; Ulex europze'a, an evergreen shrub, of 5 ft. ; 
U. nana, an evergreen shrub, of 2 ft.; U. stricta, and U.e.fl. pléno. 

Rosdcee. Rosa cinnamomea qu., rubélla, spinosissima, in- 
volita, Donidna, gracilis, Sabinz, villosa, tomentosa, Sherardz?, 
rubigindsa, micrantha, Borrerz, cze'sia, sarmentacea, bractéscens, 
dumetorum, Forsterz, hibérnica, canina, and systyla, all deci- 
duous shrubs, from 3 ft. to 5 ft.; and R&. arvénsis, a deciduous 
trailing shrub; Rubus fruticosus, plicatus, rhamnifolius, leu- 
costachys, glandulosus, nitidus, affinis, and corylifolius, all ever- 
green trailers; &. cze‘sius, a deciduous trailer ; and &. suberéctus 
and ideze‘us, deciduous under-shrubs, of 3 ft. Some more species, 
or reputed species, might be added to the evergreen trailers, 
from Dr. Lindley’s Synopsis and our Hortus Britannicus. Poten- 
tilla fruticosa, a deciduous shrub, above 3 ft.; Comarum palustre, 
a prostrate deciduous under-shrub, of 1 ft.; Spiraea salicifolia 
qu., a deciduous under-shrub of 8 ft. 

Pomdcee. Pyrus communis, Malus, torminalis, doméstica, 
aucuparia, and pinnatifida, all deciduous trees, of between 20 ft. 
and 30 ft.; and P. A'ria, and Aria intermédia, deciduous trees, 
between 30 ft. and 40 ft.; Cratae‘gus Oxyacantha, and Méspilus 
germanica qu., deciduous trees, between 15 ft. and 20 ft.; and 
Cotoneaster vulgaris, a deciduous shrub, 4 ft. high. 

Amygdalee. Cérasus Padus and avium, and Prinus domés- 
tica qu., deciduous trees between 20 ft. and 30 ft.; P. insititia 
and spinosa, deciduous shrubs or very low trees, of 10 ft. or 
15 ft. ce . 

Tamariscinee. Tamarix gallica qu., an evergreen shrub, be- 
tween 5 ft. and 10 ft. high. 

Grossuldcee. Ribes rubrum, petre‘um, alpinum mas, a. foem., 
nigrum, Grossularia qu., and Uva crispa qu., all deciduous 
under-shrubs, from 1 ft. to 3 ft. in a wild state. 

Aralidcee. Hédera Helix; a prostrate and clinging ever- 
green shrub. 

Caprifolidacee. Caprifolium italicum qu., and Periclymenum, 
deciduous twiners; Lonicera Xylosteum qu., a deciduous shrub, 
10 ft. high; Sambucus nigra, a deciduous tree, 15 ft. or 20 ft. 
high; Vibarnum O’pulus and Lantana, deciduous shrubs or 
very low trees, from 10 ft. to 15 ft. high. 

Cérnee. Cornus sanguinea, a deciduous shrub or very low 
tree, from 10 ft. to 15 ft. high. 


Loranthacee, Viscum album mas., a. foem., evergreen para- 
sites. 
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Vacciniée. Vaccinium Myrtillus and uliginosum, deciduous 
shrubs, 1 ft. high; and Vitis idee‘a, an evergreen shrub, under a 
foot high ; Oxycéccus vulgaris, a prostrate evergreen shrub. 

Ericacea. Callina vulgaris, a prostrate evergreen shrub. 
about a foot in height; Frica Yétralix cinérea, ciliaris, mediter- 
ranea, Mackazdna, and vagans, and Dabee'cza poliifolia, D. p. 
Alba, and caerulea, and Andrémeda poliifolia, evergreen shrubs, 
under a foot high; A’rbutus U‘nedo qu., an evergreen shrub, 
15 ft. high; Arctostaphylos U'va arsi, a prostrate evergreen 
shrub, and alpina, a prostrate deciduous shrub; and Chameelédon 
procumbens, a prostrate evergreen shrub. 

Oledceea. Ligistrum vulgare, a deciduous shrub, 6 ft. high ; 
Fraxinus excélsior, a deciduous tree, 80 ft. high; heteroph#lla, 
a deciduous tree, 30 ft. high. 

Apocynee. Vinca minor qu., an evergreen prostrate shrub, 

Solanee. Solanum Dulcamara, a deciduous trailer, 

Chenopodee. Chenopodium fruticosum, an evergreen shrub, 
between 3 ft. and 4 ft. high; A’triplex portulacoides, a prostrate 
evergreen shrub, under a foot in height. 

Thymele‘e. Daphne Lauréola, an evergreen shrub, 2 ft. ; 
Mezéreum qu., a deciduous shrub, 3 ft. 

Eledgnee. Hippophae rhamnoides mas, rh. foem., deciduous 
shrubs or very low trees, 15 ft. 

Kuphorbiaceee. Euphorbia Characias qu., and amygdaloides, 
evergreen fruticulose shrubs, 2ft. high; and Bixus semper- 
virens qu., an evergreen tree, from 8 ft. to 20 ft. high, 

Ulmacee. Ulmus campéstris qu., a deciduous tree, of 80 ft. ; 
U. suberdsa qu., major qu., and montana, deciduous trees, of 
40 ft.; and U. glabra qu., a deciduous tree, of 60 ft. 

Cupulifere. Quércus Robur and sessiliflora, deciduous trees, 
of 80 ft.; Castanea vésca qu., a deciduous tree, of 60 ft.; Fagus 
sylvatica, a deciduous tree, of 70 ft.; Corylus Avellana, a deci- 
duous shrub, of 10 ft.; and Cérpinus Bétulus, a deciduous tree, 
of 35 ft. 

Betulinee. Bétula Alba, a deciduous tree, of 40 ft.; and B. 
nana, a deciduous under-shrub, of 2 ft. 

Salicinee. Salix fragilis mas and fragilis foemina, Russell- 
tana mas, Russell. foem., Alba mas, a. foem., alba var. ceertilea 
mas, a. c. foem., deciduous trees, of 40 ft. high; S. triandra 
mas, t. foem., lanceolata mas, 1. foem., pentandra mas, p. 
foem., petiolaris mas, p. foem,, vitellina mas, v. foem., decipiens 
mas, d. foem., rubra mas, r. foem., cinérea mas, c. foem., oleze- 
folia mas, o. foem., hirta mas, h. foem., caprea mas, c. foem., 
acuminata mas, a. foem., and viminalis mas, v. foem., all decidu- 
ous trees, 20ft. or 25 ft. high; Hoffmannzana mas, H. foem., 
amygdalina mas, a. foem., nigricans mas, n. faem., Borrerzdna 
mas, B. foem., nitens mas, n. foem., Davallzana mas, D. foem., 
Wulfenzana mas, W. foem., tétrapla mas, t. foem., bicolor mas, 
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b. foem., tenuifolia mas, t. foem., malifolia mas, m. foem., pur- 
purea mas, p. foem., Helix mas, H. foem., Lambertzdna mas, 
L. foem., Forbydna mas., F. foem., Crowedna mas, C. foem., 
prunifolia mas, p. foem., venulosa mas., v. foem., carinata mas, 
c. foem., Stuartzdna mas, S. foem., arenaria mas, a. foem., lanata 
mas, |, foem., argéntea mas, a. foem., Donzana mas, D. foem., 
aurita mas, a. foem., aquatica mas, a. foem., cotinifolia mas, 
c. foem., rupéstris mas, r. foem., Andersonzdna mas, A. foem., 
Forsterzdna mas, F. foem., sphacelata mas, s. foem., Smithzana 
mas, S. foem., and stipularis mas, s. foem., all deciduous shrubs, 
from 3 ft. to 15 ft. high; phyliceefolia mas, p. foem., vacciniifolia 
mas, v. foem., Myrsinites mas, M. foem., Dicksonzdna mas, 
D. foem., arbiscula mas, a. foem., livida mas, |. foem., glaiica mas, 
go. foem., fisca mas, f. foem., incubacea mas, i. foem., and ros- 
marinifolia mas, 7. foem., all deciduous, from 1 ft. to 3 ft. high; 
herbacea mas, h. foem., reticulata mas, r. foem., foe’tida mas, 
f. foem., répens mas, r. foem., and prostrata mas, p. foem., pro- 
strate deciduous shrubs, under a foot in height. Nearly the 
whole grow in moist ground. Populus alba qu. mas, a. foem., 
trémula mas, t. foem., nigra mas, n. foem.; and canéscens mas, 
c. foem., deciduous trees, from 40 ft. to 60 ft. high. 

Myricee. Myrica Gale mas, G. foem., deciduous shrubs, 2 ft. 
high. 

Conifere. Pinus sylvéstris, an evergreen tree, from 60 ft. to 
80 ft. high; Taxus baccata mas, b. foem., and var. hibérnica, 
evergreen trees, 20 ft. to 30 ft. high; Juniperus communis mas, 
c. foem., evergreen shrubs, from 5 ft. to 7 ft. high; nana mas, 
n. foem., prostrate evergreen shrubs. 

Empétree. E’mpetrum nigrum mas, n. foem., evergreen 
prostrate shrubs. 

Smilacee. Riscus aculeatus mas, a. foem., and var. la4xus, 
evergreen shrubs, from 1 ft. to 2 ft. high. 

In estimating the heights of these trees and shrubs, we have 
supposed them to be growing in their natural and ordinary 
habitats. Under culture, or even in a wild state under favourable 
circumstances, many of them would grow higher, particularly 
the roses, the willows, and the fruticulose plants. ‘The number 
of the latter might have been increased, by adding the car- 
nation, the pink, &c., which, even as indigenous plants, are 
certainly as much fruticulose as Huphdrbza Characias, or E. 
amygdaloides. 

The above enumeration includes 71 genera, and about 200 
species, nearly 100 of which are willows, roses, and brambles ; 
and these species are comprised in 37 groups or natural orders. 
In greater detail, they are: — 

27 deciduous trees, from 30 ft. to 60 ft. in height. 

28 deciduous trees, from 15 ft. to 30 ft. in height. 

1 evergreen tree, from 60 ft. to 80 ft., the Scotch pine. 
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3 evergreen trees, from 15 ft. to 30 ft., the box, the yew, and 
the holly. 

65 deciduous shrubs, and very low trees, from 5 ft. to 18 ft.; 
including 2} roses and 32 willows. 

26 deciduons shrubs, from 1 ft. to 5 ft.; including 6 roses 
and 10 willows. 

5 evergreen shrubs, from 5 ft. to 15 ft. 

7 evergreen shrubs, from 1 ft. to 5 ft. 

1 evergreen climber, the ivy. 

1 deciduous climber, the clematis. 

2 deciduous twiners, honeysuckles. 

8 evergreen trailers, brambles. 

3 deciduous trailers ; the Rosa arvensis, the Solanum Dul- 
camara, and the Rubus cez'sius. 

13 evergreen shrubs, or fruticulose plants, from 6 in. to, 
fin height ; such as the Vaccinium Vitis idea, the ericas, 
Andrémeda poliifolia, &c. 

10 deciduous shrubs, or fruticulose plants, from 3 in. to 
1 ft. in height; such as Comarum palistre, Vaccinium Myrtillus, 
Salix PebiehiAta,” prostrata, &c. 


Sect. Il. Of the Foreign Trees and Shrubs introduced into the 
British Isles. 


Ir wild plants are said to follow those animals to which they 
supply food, cultivated plants are the followers of man in a state 
of civilisation. In all cases of taking possession of a new country, 
the first step of the settlers has been to introduce those vege- 
tables which, in their own country, they knew to be the most 
productive of human food; because the natural resource of 
man for subsistence is the ground. In all temperate climates, 
the plants of necessity may be considered to be the cereal grasses 
and the edible roots. ‘Trees, with the exception of such as bear 
edible fruit, are not introduced till a considerable period after- 
wards; because all new and uncivilised countries abound in 
forests of timber. It can only be when this timber becomes 
scarce, or when wealth and taste have increased to such an ex- 
tent as to create a desire for new trees as objects of curiosity, 
that the practice takes place of cultivating indigenous trees, or 
of introducing new ones. Hence we find that, in England, all 
the timber required for the purposes of construction and fuel 
was obtained from the native forests and copses, till about the 
time of Henry VIII. In this reign and the next, Holinshed 
informs us that plantations of trees began to be made for pur- 
poses of utility; and we find, in the same reign, that attention 
began to be paid to the trees and shrubs of foreign countries, 


and that some few, even at that early period in the history of 
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British tree culture, began to be introduced into our gardens, as 
objects of rarity and value. 

The ornamental trees, or the trees of curiosity, that would first 
be introduced into any country after those that recommended 
themselves by their fruit or their medicinal virtues, would be 
such as were generally planted about houses and in gardens, 
or such as bore conspicuous seeds.. Hence the cypress, the bay, 
the box, the elm, the lime, and the plane, as being domestic 
shrubs and trees; and the chestnut, the ilex, the sede and the 
pine, as being trees with conspicuous seeds, would, we may sup- 
pose, be those that were first brought over by the Romans, or 
by the heads of religious houses, aioe adars or travellers. 

In tracing the introduction of foreign trees into this country, 
from the earliest ages to the present time, we shall first collect 
such notices as we have been able to obtain of the period from 
the invasion of the country by the Romans, to the end of the 
15th century; and, next, take in succession the 16th, 17th, 
18th, and 19th centuries. 


Supsect. 1. Ofthe Foreign Trees and Shrubs introduced into Britain 
by the Romans, and during the Middle Sete to the End of the 15th 
Century. 


THERE can be no doubt whatever that the Romans introduced 
most of our cultivated vegetables and fruits. Some curious 
proofs of this are occasionally found in the springing up of 
Italian plants in the neighbourhood of the ruins of Roman villas, 
where ground, which had long remained in a state of rest, had 
been turned over in search of antiquities. Though, as far as we 
know, no trees or shrubs of Italy have sprung up in this manner 
from dormant seeds; yet there cannot be a doubt but that seme 
of the trees and shrubs of the Romans would be cultivated in 
the gardens of their governors and generals, most of whom, it is 
understood, must have been practically acquainted with hus- 
bandry. Such trees would not only be interesting to them as 
reminding them of their native country, but they would serve 
to decorate and distinguish their residences, and command the 
admiration of the Roman army and of the natives. 

We have seen, in the preceding chapter (p.22.), that most of 
our fruit trees, and in all probability the plane, chestnut, walnut, 
lime, elm, and box, were introduced by the Romans. Many trees 
and shrubs introduced by the Romans, or by the monks of the 
middle ages, may have been afterwards lost; because this is, 
sooner or “later, the case with all neglected plants that are placed 
in aclimate which will not enable them to ripen their seeds. 

In the 9th century, during the reign of Charlemagne, some 
exertions appear to haye been made in France for the extension 
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of orchards; but nothing has reached us respecting the barren 
trees and ornamental shrubs of that period, either in France or 
England. 

In the tenth century, monasteries and other religious esta- 
blishments began to abound in the country ; and the monks and 
clergy, who were their principal occupants, were generally either 
natives of foreign countries, or had been educated in Italy. The 
occupants of monasteries have, in all times, been attached to 
gardening ; and, among the plants which those of Britain pro- 
bably introduced from Italy, there can be little doubt that fruit 
trees were included, and probably, also, some trees of ornament, 
and shrubs. ‘The sweet bay and the arbutus, if they were not 
introduced by the Romans, were, in all probability, brought 
over by the monks. It is conjectured by Dr. Walker (Essays 
on Nat. Hist.), that some trees and shrubs were introduced from 
the Holy Land during the time of the crusades; and one of 
these, he thinks, was the English elm. In the dispute already 
noticed (p. 23.), between Daines Barrington and Dr. Ducarel, 
on the question of the sweet chestnut being indigenous, the 
latter refers to a record, dated in the time of Henry IL, by 
which the Earl of Hereford grants to Flexby Abbey the tithe 
of all his chestnuts in the Forest of Dean. It appears:highly 
probable that the chestnut, being so productive of human: food 
in Italy in the time of the Romans, would be introduced by 
them, wherever they went, as one of the most useful of trees. 

In the beginning of the 13th century, the apple appears to 
have been cultivated to some extent in Norfolk. In the 6th of 
King John (1205), Robert de Evermere was found to hold his 
lordship of Redham and Stokesly, in Norfolk, by petty serjeantry, 
the paying of 200 pearmains, and 4 hogsheads (modios) of wine 
made of pearmains, into the exchequer, at the feast of St. 
Michael yearly. (Blomfield’s Norfolk, ii. 242. 4to edit., 1810.) 

At the beginning of the 15th century, the rose appears to 
have been not only known, but in- extensive cultivation. Sir 
William Clopton granted to Thomas Smyth a piece of ground 
called Dokmedwe in Haustede, for the annual payment of a rose, 
at the nativity of St. John the Baptist, to Sir William and his 
heirs, in lieu of all services, dated at Haustede, on Sunday next 
before the Feast of All Saints, 3 Henry IV. (1402). (Cullum’s 
Hawsted, p. 117.) 

In explanation of this deed, it may first be observed: that 
ancient deeds are often dated on a Sunday, being executed in 
churches or churchyards, for the greater notoriety: in the 
second place, the rose was then in much more extensive use in 
cultivated society than it is now, when its place is partly occu- 
pied by the great variety of other flowers now in cultivation. 
The demand for roses formerly was so great, that bushels of 
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them were frequently paid by vassals to their lords, both in 
France and England. ‘The single rose paid as an acknowledg- 
ment was the diminutive representation of a bushel of roses; as 
a single peppercorn, which is still a reserved rent, is of a pound 
of peppercorns, a payment originally of some worth, descending 
by degrees to a mere formality. (Histoire de la Vie privée des 
Francois, ii. 221., and. Cullum’s Hawsted, 117, 118.) 

The well-known story of the quarrel in the Temple Gardens, 
about 1450, which gave rise to the distinctions of the white and 
red rose in the wars of York and Lancaster, is in unison with 
the foregoing authorities. 

Towards the end of this century, parks for hunting became 
common in England, and bushes in gardens were clipped; but 
we have no evidence that in either case foreign trees or shrubs 
were made use of; unless, with Daines Barrington, we reckon 
the yew tree as such. ‘The yew is mentioned in these times as 
subjected to the topiary operations of the gardener; and there 
appears little doubt that it was then reckoned one of the princi- 
pal garden shrubs, and almost the only evergreen one. The 
trees of the parks were, in all probability, wholly indigenous, 
and were left to propagate themselves, by shedding their seeds 
among rough herbage ; and the extent of surface they covered 
was allowed to be curtailed by deer and other animals, or to ex- 
tend itself, according to the abundance or scarcity of pasture. 

Of the foreign trees and shrubs of Scotland and Ireland, at 
this remote period, scarcely any thing is known. James I. is 
said to have been an amateur of the fine arts, and to have been 
fond of gardens, and of grafting fruit trees. James III. had 
gardens in the neighbourhood of Stirling Castle; and the pear 
trees and chestnuts, which are known to have existed in Scotland 
at that period, may have been introduced from France, with 
which country Scotland was then, and for many years after- 
wards, on intimate terms, or by the Roman clergy. Dr. Walker 
mentions a sweet chestnut at Finhaven in Forfarshire, which, in 
1760, was conjectured to be upwards of 500 years old, and 
which is supposed to have been the oldest planted tree in Scot- 
land. (Essays, p. 29.) 

Still less is known of the introduction of foreign trees and 
shrubs into Ireland. ‘The arbutus is thought by some to be 
indigenous ; and it is certain that in England, in the 15th cen- 
tury, it was called the Irish arbutus. By others, however, 
it is said to have been introduced into Killarney by the monks 
of St. Finnian, who founded the abbey of that name on the 
banks of the lake, in the 6th century. 
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Sussect. 2, Of the Foreign Trees and Shrubs introduced into Britain 
an the 16th Century. 


THERE is no record which throws any light on the subject of 
the introduction of foreign trees into England previously to the 
time of Henry ViII. ‘Fitzherbert, in 15 523, wrote on planting 
and preserving trees for timber anid fuel; and Googe, who 
translated Heresbachius in 1578, notices the same subjects. In 
Turner’s Names of Herbes in 1548, the trees mentioned are, the 
almond, the apricot, the pomegranate, Cistus salvizefolius, rose- 
mary, thyme, white jasmine, Spartium junceum, the fig, the 
oriental plane, the elm, the sweet bay, the common Givele’ ane 
berry, the stone pine, the spruce fir, the Cupréssus sempervirens, 
and the savin. In his Herbal of 1562, he adds the peach, the 
walnut, and the rue. In 1568 he adds the lavender. It appears 
that foreign trees and shrubs were not altogether neglected 
in the royal gardens, in the time of Henry VIII.; since, in a 
survey of the royal palace at Nonsuch, in Surrey, in the suc- 
ceeding century, there were, in the wilderness, lilacs, lime trees, 
yews, junipers, and hollies. L’Obel, who published his Adver- 
saria in 1570, includes the alley vi fruticans, the Pistacia 
officindrum, and the Genista Scorpius, among his woody plants. 
Tusser, in 1573, mentions the quince and the Damask rose. 
Grindal, Bishop of London, is said by Fuller to have intro- 
duced the German tamarisk, about the year 1560; but, according 
to Camden and Hakluyt, better authorities, about 1582. Grindal 
was visited at Fulham by the queen, who complained that the 
bishop had so surrounded his house with trees, that she could 
not enjoy the prospect from her chamber windows. Such ex- 
cellent grapes were produced at Fulham by this prelate, that 
some were sent every year to the queen. (Strype’s Life of 
Grindal.) 

Wimbledon House, which was rebuilt by Sir Thomas Cecil 
in 1588, and surveyed by order of the parliament in 1649, was 
celebrated for its gardens and trees. In the several gardens, 
which consisted of mazes, wildernesses, knots, alleys, &c., are 
mentioned a great variety of fruit trees, and some shrubs, par- 
_ ticularly “ a faire bay tree,” valued at 1/., and ‘ one very faire 
tree, called the Irish arbutis, very lovely to look upon, and 
worth 1/. 10s.” (Lysons, i. 397.) Gerard, the first edition of whose 
Catalogue is dated 1596, appears to have had several foreign trees 
and shrubs in his garden in Holborn; and, among others, 
althzea frutex, the laburnum, the Judas tree, six different kinds 
of roses, the laurustinus, the Diospyros Lotus, the white mul- 
berry, the nettle tree, the pinaster, the arbor vite, the yucca, 
and several others, as may be seen by the list below. 
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Gerard mentions having planted Phillfrea serrata in the Earl 
of Essex’s garden at Barn Elms. (Herbal, edit. 1597, p. 1210.) 
Gough (Brit. Topog., p. 61.) says, that, before the year 1597, 
Gerard had 1100 different plants and trees in cultivation. 
Tradescant is said by Gough to have been contemporary with - 
Gerard, but he appears rather to belong to the 17th century. 
The only nursery which we read of as existing in the 16th cen- 
tury is that of Corbet, otherwise called Poynter, the father of 
Bishop Corbet, at Twickenham, mentioned by Sir Hugh Plat 
and by Ben Jonson. Gerard says that “ Richard Poynter was a 
most cunning and curious grafter and planter of all manner of 
rare plants at Twickenham.” (Herb., 1597, p. 1269.) 

It is uncertain whether Raleigh brought over any hardy 
American trees or shrubs, though it is highly probable that 
he did so, as he introduced the cherry tree into Ireland, and 
his manor at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, is said to have been 
magnificently embellished with woods and gardens. Coker, 
author of a Survey of Dorsetshire, published in 1732, but which 
appears to. have been written in the time of James I., says that 
Sir Walter Raleigh built in “the parke” adjoining the old 
castle “ a most fine house, which hee beautified with orchardes, 
gardens, and groves of much varietie and great delight; soe that, 
whether that you consider the pleasantnesse of the seate, the 
goodnesse of the soyle, or the other delicacies belonging unto 
it, it rests unparalleled by anie in those partes.” (p. 124.) 

The park of Sherborne, after the death of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
came into the possession of the Earls of Digby, one of whom 
altered the house, and employed Brown to lay out the grounds. 
The centre part of the former mansion, which was built by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, still exists, and bears his arms, and the date 
1574 over the windows. In the park there is a grove, said to 
have been planted by Sir Walter, which still retains his name. 
(Beauties of England, &c., Dorsetshire, p. 438.) 

We can state nothing respecting the introduction of foreign 
trees into Scotland or Ireland during this century. 
The trees and shrubs introduced into England during the 
16th century, and the persons by whom they were introduced, 
cultivated, or recorded (the names of the latter being included in 
parentheses), according to the Hortus Kewensis, are as follow: — 


1548. Latrus nobilis Italy (Turner) 
Spartium yanceum S. of Eu. Lord Cobham 
Amfgdalus communis —_ Barbary (Turner) 
Punica Granatum S. of Eu. Syon Garden 
Armeniaca vulgaris Levant (Turner) 
Jasminum officinale East Indies (Turner) 


Rosmarinus officinalis South of Europe (Turner) 
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1548. Thymus vulearis 
HAyssopus officinalis 
Artemisza Abrétanum 

1548 or before. Morus nigra 
Ficus Carica 
Piatanus orientalis 

1548 or before. Pinus Pinea 
Abies excélsa 
Juniperus Sabina 
Cupréssus sempervirens 

1551. Cistus salvizefolius 

1562. Ruta gravéolens 
Pérsica vulgaris 
Pérsica lee vis 
Satureja montana 
Juglans régia 


Juniperus ¢amariscifolia 
1568. Colutea arborescens 
Lavandula Spica and la= 
tifolia 
1569. Clématis Viticélla 
1570. Pistacia officinarum 


Genista sagittalis 

Genista Scorpius 

Ononis rotundifolia 

Santolina squarrosa 

Jasminum fruticans 

Vitex A’gnus castus 

Ephedra distachya 
1573. Rosa damascéna 

Cydonia vulgaris 

Santolina Chameecyparis- 


sus 
1581. Quércus Ilex 
1582. Tamarix germanica 


596. ématis pedicellata 
1596 Cl t licella 
ématis cirrhosa 
Cl tis ecirrhe 
Clématis Flammula 
Cistus incanus 
Hibiscus syriacus 
Cftisus Labtarnum 
C¥tisus alpinus 
y } 
Cytisus spindsus 
Coroniila E’merus 
Medicago arborea 
o 
Cércis Siliquastrum 
Rosa centifolia 


South of Europe- (Turner) 
South of Europe (Turner) 
South of Europe (Turner) 
Italy (Turner) 
South of Europe (Turner) 
Levant (Turner) 


S. of Europe Richmond. 
North of Europe (Turner) 
South of Europe (Turner) 
Candia Syon Garden 
S. of Eu. Syon Garden 
South of Europe (Turner) 


Persia (Turner) 
Persia (Turner) 
South of Europe (Turner) 
Persia (Turner) 
South of Europe (Turner) 
France (Turner) 


South of Europe (Turner) 


Spain | Hugh Morgan 
Levant Gray 
Germany (Turner) 


South of Europe (Turner) 
Switzerland Hugh Morgan 
S. of Eu. Hugh Morgan 
South of Europe (Turner) 


Sicily ~ (Turner) 
France | L’Obel 
Levant (Tusser) 
Austria (Tusser) 


South of Europe  (‘Tusser) 


S. of France. Whitehall Gar. 
Germany Archbp. Grindal 


Majorca | Gerard 
Spain Gerard 
France Gerard 
South of Europe Gerard 
Syria Gerard 


Continent of Eu. Gerard 
Continent of Eu. Gerard 
South of Europe Gerard 
France Gerard 
Italy Gerard 
South of Europe Gerard 
South of Europe Gerard 
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Rosa litea 
Rosa moschata 
Rosa cinnamomea 
Rosa provincialis 
Rosa gallica 
Amelanchier vulgaris 
Plantago Cynops 
Palitrus aculeatus 
Rhis Coriaria 
Lonicera alpigena 
Cornus mas 
Philadélphus coronarius 
Tenorza fruticdsa 
Sambucus racemosa 
Vibarnum Tinus 
Vibarnum T. lucida 
Vibarnum T. stricta 
Artemisza Santénica 
Diospyros Lotus 
Salvia triloba 
Phiomis fruticdsa and 
lanata 
Saturéja capitata 
Morus alba 
Céltis australis 
Pinus Pindaster 
Thija occidentalis 
Yucca gloriosa 
Riscus hypogléssum 
Rosa alba 
Cérasus Chameecérasus 
Lonicera nigra 
Syringa vulgaris 


1596. 


1597. 


Mag., ix. 706.) 
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Germany 
Barbary 

France 

France 

France 

South of Europe 
South of Europe 
South of Europe 
South of Europe 
Switzerland 
Austria 

South of Europe 
South of Europe 
South of Europe 
South of Europe 
Spain 

South of Europe 
Siberia 

Italy 

South of Europe 
Spain 


Levant 

China 

South of Europe 
South of Europe 
North America 
North America 
Italy 

Crimea 

Austria 
Switzerland 


PART I. 


Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard. 
Gerard 
(Miller) 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard. 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 


Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 


Persia, or probably Hun- 
gary, of which country it has been lately discovered 
to be also a native (Bot. Mag., 3278., and Gard. 


Gerard 


Phillyrea angustifolia, and the varieties, média, virgata, 
péndula, olezefolia, Jigustrifolia, lee‘vis, zlicifdlia, 


latifolia, and obliqua 
Periploca gree‘ca 
Salvia officinalis 
Styrax officinale 


Daphne Gnidium 


Se Xn, ald, Earl of Essex 
Syria Gerard 
South of Europe Gerard 
Italy Gerard 
Spain Gerard 


It will be observed, from the foregoing list, that the date of 
the first introduction, or rather, that of the first mention made 
in books, of foreign woody plants in England, is 1548, when 
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sixteen were introduced. Among these were the sweet bay, the 
almond, the apricot, the pomegranate, the mulberry, the pla- 
tanus, the stone pine, the common spruce fir, the cypress, and 
the savin juniper. The names of the introducers, or first cul- 
tivators, are almost entirely unknown, and, indeed, it is probable 
that most of the plants named at this early period had been in 
the country many years previously; some of them, as the rose- 
mary, the thyme, the southernwood, the sweet bay, the apricot, 
&c., possibly from the time of the Romans; or, at all events, 
from the period of the establishment of religious houses in 
England. Among these plants, there are only two from ultra- 
European countries: the almond, from Barbary; and the jas- 
mine, from the East Indies. 

From 1551 to 1596, during the reign of Mary and the 
greater part of that of Elizabeth, twenty-four plants were first 
recorded, among which were the peach, the nectarine, and the 
walnut, from Persia; and the damask rose, the quince, and the 
Quércus JJex. The names of the introducers are not known, 
with few exceptions; such as that of Hugh Morgan, apothecary 
to Queen Elizabeth; Gray, a London apothecary, mentioned by 
L’Obel; L’Obel, a Fleming, who was afterwards botanist to 
James I.; and Dr. Grindal, who was bishop of London, and after- 
wards archbishop of York and Canterbury, during the greater 
part of the reign of Elizabeth. From 1596 to the end of the 
century, forty-six different species were introduced, and upwards 
of thirty of these were first recorded by Gerard. Among these 
were, the English and Scotch laburnums, the altheea frutex, the 
Judas tree; the musk, the yellow and the hundred-leaved roses ; 
the cotoneaster, Christ’s thorn, Cornus mas, the common syringa, 
the laurustinus, the lilac, and the phillyrea. Most of these are 
from the continent and south of Europe; and there are, in this 
period, also, the arbor vite and the yucca, from North America. 

Thus, tho total number of foreign woody plants which are 
known to have been cultivated in Britain during the 16th cen- 
tury is only eighty-four, exclusive of two varieties of the lau- 
rustinus, and nine of the phillyrea. 

It is impossible, at this distance of time, to ascertain the names 
of all the persons to whom we are indebted for the introduction 
of these plants; but it is certain that the merit of the first 
cultivation of the greater part of them belongs decidedly to 
Gerard. 

John Gerard, Pulteney informs us, was born at Nantwich in 
Cheshire, in 1545, educated as a surgeon, and patronised in 
London by Lord Burleigh, who had at that time the best col- 
lection of plants in the kingdom. Gerard superintended this 
nobleman’s garden, which was in the Strand; Gerard himself 
living in Holborn, where he had a physic garden, considered 
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to be at that time the most remarkable in England for the 
number and variety of its productions. ‘This garden appears by 
the old maps to have been situated on the brow of the hill be- 
tween what is now Ely Place, and what was formerly the Fleet 
River, but what is now called Field Lane, the stream being 
arched over. Gerard appears to have practised as a surgeon 
and apothecary, supplying his prescriptions from his garden. 
He was the author of several works, the principal of which are 
his Catalogue and his Herbal. The first edition of the former is 
dedicated to Lord Burleigh, and the second to Sir Walter 
Raleigh. It enumerates nearly 1100 sorts of plants, of foreign 
and domestic growth, all of which (as attested by L’Obel) were 
to be found in his garden in Holborn. Gerard died about the 
year 1607, highly respected by the college of physicians and by 
all his contemporaries. 


Sussect. 3. Ofthe Foreign Trees and Shrubs introduced into Britain 
an the \7th Century. 


-'TRADESCANT appears to have come to England towards the 
end of the preceding century. Wood says he was a Dutchman ; 
that he was in the service of Lord ‘Treasurer Salisbury, Lord 
Wootton, and the Duke of Buckingham; and that, about 1629, 
he obtained the title of gardener to Charles I. He is said to 
have travelled over a great part of Europe, and to have gone into 
Barbary, Greece, Kgypt, and other Eastern countries, in quest 
of plants and natural curiosities. He had a garden at Lambeth, 
and a museum there; in the former Of Which” he cultivated many 
plants, and, as appears by a Catalogue published by his son, in 
1656, some trees and shrubs. ‘Tradescant’s garden and mu- 
seum were probably not commenced till after he had retired 
from the service of private noblemen, and entered into that of 
the king; which would give its origin about 1630. Trades- 
cant’s son travelled in Virginia, and introduced various new 
plants from that country. 'Tradescant, senior, died about 1652. 
Tradescant’s garden was visited, in 1749, by Dr. Mitchell 
and Dr. (afterwards Sir) William Watson, F.R.S.; but at that 
distant period they found very few trees. | Among these, how- 
ever, were Schubértza disticha, Robinza Pseud-Acacia; Rhamnus 
catharticus, about 20 ft. high, and nearly a foot in diameter; an 
Aristolochia, and several mulberry trees. (Phil. Trans. Abr., 
x. 740.) These were but afew of the species of trees cultivated 
by Tradescant; as appears by the Catalogue published by 
his son, and by the list at the end of this section. 

From a memorandum by Dr. Gray, in his copy of the Hortz 
ficgit Hamptoniensis, &c., now in the British Museum, we learn 
that many of the plants enumerated in that catalogue were 
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brought from Soesdyke in Holland, the seat of Mr. Bentinck, 
afterwards Earl of Portland. ‘The gardens of Holland were 
at that time the richest in Kurope. . 

The great introducer of foreign trees in this century was Dr. 
Compton, who was the bishop of London from 1675 to 1713, 
and who may truly be said to have been the father of all that 
has since been done in this branch of rural improvement. 
Bishop Compton was the youngest son of Spencer, Earl of 
Northampton; he was made bishop of Oxford in 1674, and 
was translated to the see of London in the following year. 
He was a zealous protestant and a most excellent man. He 
lived a retired life at Fulham, attending to his episcopal duties 
and to his garden. 

In the 32d book of Ray’s Historia Plantarum, written in 1686, 
in which he treats of plants imperfectly known, there is a chapter 
on the rare trees and shrubs which he saw in the garden of 
Bishop Compten at Fulham. Among these are enumerated 
the tulip tree, the magnolia, the sassafras, the tree angelica 
(Aralia spindsa), the hickory, the box elder, the liquidambar, the 
Constantinople nut, some species of Cratee‘gus, some of Ahis, 
some of Cornus, and some of A’triplex. Bishop Compton died 
in 1713, at the age of 81 years. His garden was visited by Sir 
William Watson in 1751, 48 years after his death; and he gave 
the following account. of this bishop and his garden to the 
Royal Society: —“ Dr. Henry Compton,” he observes, “planted 
a greater variety of curious exotic plants and trees, than had at 
that time been collected in any garden in England. ‘This ex- 
cellent prelate presided over the see of London from the year 
1675 to 1713; during which time, by means of a large corre- 
spondence with the principal botanists of Europe and America, 
he introduced into England a great number of plants, but more 
especially trees, which had never been seen here before, and 
describe by no author; and in the cultivation of these (as we 
are informed by the late most ingenious -Mr. Ray) he agreeably 
spent such part of his time as could most conveniently be 
spared from his other more arduous occupations. From this — 
prelate’s goodness, in permitting, with freedom, persons curious 
in botany to visit his garden, and see therein what was to be 
found nowhere else; and from his zeal in propagating botanical 
knowledge, by readily communicating to others, as well to 
foreigners as to our own countrymen, such plants and seeds as 
he was in possession of, his name is mentioned with the greatest 
encomiums by the botanical writers of his time; viz., by Hermann, 
Ray, Plukenet, and others. As this prelate’s length of life and 
continuance in the see of London were remarkable, so we find 
the botanists, who wrote after Mr. Ray, most frequently men- 
tioning in their works the new accessions of treasures to this 
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garden; and of this you meet with a great variety of examples in 
the treatises of Dr. Plukenet, Hermann, and Commelyn. Botani- 
cal much more even than other worldly affairs are subject to 
great fluctuations, and this arises not only from the natural 
decay of vegetables, and their being injured by the variety of 
seasons, but also from the genius and disposition of the pos- 
sessors of them. So, here, upon the death of Bishop Compton, 
all the green-house plants and more tender exotic trees were, as 
Iam informed by Sir Hans Sloane, given to the ancestor of 
the present Earl Tylney at Wanstead. And as the successors 
of this bishop in the see of London were more distinguished 
for their piety and learning than for their zeal in the promotion 
of natural knowledge, the curiosities of this garden were not 
attended to, but left to the management of ignorant persons; 
so that many of the hardy exotic trees, however valuable, were 
removed to make way for the more ordinary productions of the 
kitchen-garden.” (Phzl. Trans., xvii. 243.) 

Collinson, speaking of Bishop Robinson, Dr. Compton’s suc- 
cessor, says, he was a man of “ no such taste” as Bishop Comp- 
ton. ‘* He allowed his gardener to sell what he pleased, and 
often spoiled what he could not otherwise dispose of. Many 
fine trees, come to great maturity, were cut down, to make room 
for produce for the table. Furber of Kensington, and Gray of 
Fulham, augmented their collections from this source, with 
plants not otherwise to be procured.” 

The following are the principal trees and shrubs which Sir 
William Watson found in the bishop’s garden in 1751:— 

Acerinee. Acer rubrum, platandides; Negéndo fraxini- 
folium. 

Hippocastanee. Pavia ribra. 

Terebinthacee. Pistacia officindrum, Rhis typhina. 

Leguminosae. Robinia Pseud- Acacia, Gleditschza triacanthos, 
Citisus alpinus, Cércis Siliquastrum. e 

Amygdalee. Cérasus Laurocérasus. 

Pomdcee. Meéspilus prunifolia ? 

Ericdcee. A’rbutus U'nedo. 

Ebendcee. Diospyros virginiana. 

Oledce@a. Ornus europea, rotundifolia; Syringa pérsica 
var. laciniata. 

Laurinee. Latrus Benzoin. 

Ulmacee. Céltis. 

Juglandec. Juglans nigra. 

Cupulifere. Quércus Suber, Ilex, alba; Cor ylus rostrata ? 

Conifere. Cédrus Libani, Larix europea; Pinus Pinea, 
Pinaster; Abies Picea; Cupréssus,’ the ae cypress, the 
female cypress ; Juniperus virginiana. 

Smildcee. Ruascus hypogléssum, racemosus. 
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These articles belong to 15 orders, or natural groups, and in- 
clude 34 trees and shrubs. 

A survey of the old trees at Fulham Palace was made by 
Lysons in 1793, and again in 1809, and published in Lysons’s 
Environs of London; by which it appears that several of the 
trees mentioned by Sir William Watson were still in existence, 
and in a growing state. The girts of the following trees, taken 
at these two different periods, are here given from Lysons, as 
taken at 3 ft. from the ground, to which we have added the 
dimensions of such as are now (January, 1835) still in existence, 
which we are enabled to do through the kindness of Dr. Blom- 
field, the present bishop. We saw the trees ourselves in 
October last, and found most of those below mentioned still in 
a growing state, with some robinias and others in a state of 
venerable decay. 


Computed 
Girt in Girt in Girtin | Height in 
1793. 1809. 1835. | 1793 & 1835. 
Se eae) Bim RN ELST Ebel feet. 
Negindo fraxinifolium, or ash-leaved 
maple, planted in 1688 - -{|6 4) 7 14) — 45 
A‘cer rubrum, scarlet-flowered maple 4 3 — — 40 
Jiglans nigra, black walnut tree -jll1 2] 11 53 |14 6 70 
Quércus alba, white oak : = t6 Oh oS clearly oO 70 
Quércus J‘lex, evergreen oak - at So OF? (Oat TOS 50 
Quércus Suber, cork tree - -|; — 8 4 ES 50 
Cupréssus sempervirens, upright cypress | 2 3 — — 30 
Juniperus virginiana, Virginian red 
cedar - - - ae _ —_ 20 
Pinus Pinaster, cluster pine - S108 VE POAT EE PE 80 


‘* There were also,” says Mr. Lysons, in 1793, “ the Quércus 
Sdber, the C¥tisus Zabirnum, the Robinza Pseud-Acacia, and the 
Pinus Cédrus, mentioned by Sir William Watson. The cedar 
of Lebanon was first planted at Fulham in 1683; the largest, of 
two measured in 1793, was only 7 feet 9 inches in girt.” 
*‘ Near the porter’s lodge,” he continues, ‘ are some limes of 
great age, one of which measured, in 1793, 13 feet 3 inches in 
girt. It is most probable that they were planted by Bishop 
Compton about the year of the Revolution (1688), when the 
fashion of planting avenues of limes was introduced into this 
country from Holland, where they ornamented the Prince of 
Orange’s palaces.” 

** Upon visiting the gardens at Fulham again in 1809,” 
Lysons observes, “I could not find the Cupréssus semper- 
virens, the Juniperus virginiana, or the Acer rubrum. The 
following trees still remain, and they will no doubt be re- 
garded with veneration by the botanist, as the parent stocks 
of their respective races in the kingdom. ‘The Acer Negindo, 
the girt of which, at three feet from the ground, is now 


TS 
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(1809) 7 ft. 13 in.; the Juglans nigra, 11 ft. 53 in.; the 
Pinus Pinaster, 10 ft. 1 in.; the Quércus J lex, 9 ft. | in.; the 
Quércus Alba, 8 ft. 13 in.; the Quércus Suber, of which I had 
not a satisfactory measure in 1793, is now (1809) 8 ft. 4 in. in 
girt; the largest cedar now measures 8 ft. 83 in. in girt; 
another, in a court of the palace, about 7 ft.: it is probable that 
the latter has been lessened in girt, from having been drawn 
up by its situation to a remarkable height. The lime tree above 
mentioned now measures 14 ft. lin. in girt. Tne C7¥tisus 
Labirnum is an old decayed tree in the close (without the 
lodge) near the moat, about 3 ft. in girt. There are two of the 
Robinza Pseud-Acacia, one near the porter’s lodge, and one on 
the lawn near the moat; they are both in a state of great 
decay, and their trunks in such a state as not to admit of mea- 
surement.” 

All the trees mentioned in the above extract, except those 
contained in the table, the large limes, the remains of the 
robinia, and one or two others, are decayed or taken down; the 
grounds having undergone several alterations during the occu- 
pancy of Bishop Porteus, between 1800 and 1816. Both Bishop 
Porteus and the present bishop have added considerably to the 
collection. 

It would be interesting to know the means by which Bishop 
Compton procured his trees and shrubs from America, and who 
were ‘the botanical collectors of that day. Several may have 
existed whose names are now lost. It appears highly probable 
that most of the American trees and plants at Fulham were intro- 
duced by the Rev. John Banister, who was sent by the bishop as 
a missionary to Virginia. John Banister, according to Dr. Pul- 
teney (Sketches, &c., vol. i.), was one of the first British collectors 
in North America. He published a Catalogue of the plants he ob- 
served there, dated 1680. He is mentioned repeatedly by Ray, 
as having introduced many plants. Banister was one of the early 
martyrs to natural history, having, in one of his excursions, fallen 
from a rock and perished. His Catalogue will be found in the 
second volume of Ray’s Historia Plantarum, and several of his 
papers are published in the Philosophical Transactions. Pluke- 
net, describing the Azalea viscosa, says that a drawing of it, by 
his own hand, was sent by him to Bishop Compton, his patron. 

The name of Evelyn is well known, as belonging to this cen- 
tury. His Sylva was published in 1664, from which, and from 
his Calendarium Hortense, it appears that the number of species 
and varieties of trees and shrubs in the London gardens was 
then extremely limited. In one of the later editions of the Sylva, 
Evelyn mentions the tulip tree as having been introduced by 
Tradescant. His description of the tree is curious. He says, 
** they have a poplar in Virginia of a very peculiar-shaped leaf, 
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as if the point of it were cut off, which grows very well with the 
curious amongst us to a considerable stature. I conceive it was 
first brought over by John Tradescant, under the name of the 
tulip tree (from the likeness of its flowers), but is not, that I 
find, taken notice of in any of our herbals. I wish we had 
more of them.” (Sylva, edit. 1670.) The tulip tree was at 
that time known through all the English settlements by the 
title of poplar. (Hunter’s Evelyn, i. 207.) Hermann says that 
he observed in the park of the Duke of Norfolk, five or six 
miles [Dutch miles] from London [? Deepdene], a tulip tree 
which had been planted there twenty years before, but which 
had never flowered or borne fruit. (Hort. Acad. Lugd. Bat. 
Cat.1687, p. 615.) At Say’s Court, Deptford, one of Evelyn’s re- 
sidences, he is said to have had a variety of trees; but Gibson, 
who visited it in 1691, after Evelyn had left it, found only the 
phillyrea and the holly: of the former, Evelyn had four large 
round and smoothly clipped plants, on naked stems; and of the 
latter, a hedge, 400 ft. long, 9 ft. high, and 5 ft. in diameter. 
Evelyn was very proud of this hedge, and mentions it more 
than once in his writings. It was ruined by Peter the Great, 
who, having taken the house at Say’s Court, to be near the 
Deptford dockyards, had himself wheeled through this hedge in 
a wheelbarrow for amusement! Evelyn planted cedars, pines, 
silver firs, ilexes, and walnuts at Wooton, some of which we 
found still remaining there in 1830. Evelyn, however, was more’ 
anxious to promote the planting of valuable indigenous trees, 
than to introduce foreign ones. 

Gibson, who made a tour through the gardens about London 
in 1691, which was published from his MS. many years after- 
wards in the Archeologia, tells us that he found Sir William 
Temple’s garden, at West Sheen, to excel in orange trees and 
other ‘‘ greens,” as evergreen shrubs were called at that time: 
Among these “ greens,” Italian bays, laurustinuses, and striped 
hollies were included. Sir Henry Capell is said to have had 
as ‘* curious greens, in his garden at Kew, as any about London.” 
His two lentiscus trees (Pistacia Zentiscus) for which he paid 
401. to Versprit, were said to be the best in England. He had 
four white-striped hollies, about 4 feet above their cases, kept 
*‘ round and regular,” which cost him 5/. a tree; and six laurus- 
tinuses, with ‘large, round, equal heads, very flowery and 
showy.” ‘In the garden of Sir Stephen Fox, at Chiswick 
(which, though only of five years’ standing, is brought to great 
perfection for the time), are two myrtle hedges about 3 ft. high. 
They are protected in winter with cases of boards painted.” 
Sir Josiah Child’s plantations of walnuts and other trees, at 
Wanstead, are said by Gibson to be “ much more worth seeing 
than his gardens, which are but indifferent.” ‘ Captain Foster’s 
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garden at Lambeth,” Gibson observes, “ has many curiosities 
in it, and perhaps the finest striped holly hedge in England. 
He has many myrtles, not the greatest, but cut in the most 
fanciful shapes that are anywhere to be seen. He has a walk 
arched over with trelliswork, and covered with vines, which, 
with others running on most of his walls, without prejudice to 
his lower trees, yield him a deal of wine.” 

The commercial gardeners at this time (1691) are thus enu- 
merated by Gibson :—-London and Wise had the only extensive 
nursery; Versprit excelled in hollies and “ greens.” Ricketts 
and Pearson were small cultivators for sale. ‘The latter had 
“abundance of cypresses, which, at 3 ft. high, he sold for 4d. 
apiece ; and, being moderate in his prices, and very honest in his 
‘dealings, he got much chapmanry.” “Darby, at Hoxton, is said 
** to be master of several curious greens that other sale gardens 
want.’ Darby is said to have raised many striped hollies by in- 
oculation; and Captain Foster (who appears also to have sold or 
exchanged his garden productions) to have propagated the same 
plants by grafting. Darby also kept a book of dried specimens 
of plants, to show to his customers. Clements, at Mile End, 
had many curious “ greens,” and, the year that Gibson visited 
him (1691), made ‘“ white muscadine, and white Frontignac 
wine,” better than any he (Gibson) had elsewhere tasted. It is 
worthy of remark, that all these * sale gardeners” had green- 
houses, and that they piqued themselves principally upon their 
plants in pots and on their florists’ flowers. It is singular that 
Gibson does not speak of the Bishop of London’s garden, 
though it must have been in its state of greatest perfection at the 
time he wrote; and also that he barely mentions the nursery of 
Messrs. London and Wise, which, Evelyn informs us, in the 
preface to his translation of Quintinye’s Complete Gardener, 
published in 1701, ‘ far surpassed all the others in England 
put together.” 

The Brompton Park Nursery may, indeed, be considered as 
the first establishment of the kind which became celebrated. It 
was founded by Messrs. Cooke, Lucre, London, and Field, in 
1681. Lucre, or Lukar, was gardener to the Queen Dowager 
at Somerset House; Field was gardener to the Earl of Bedford, 
at Bedford House in the Strand; Moses Cooke was gardener to 
the Earl of Essex, at Cashiobury, and author of a work entitled 
The Manner of raising Forest Trees, &c., 4to, 1676. George 
London was gardener to Bishop Compton, and afterwards 
chief gardener first to William and Mary, and afterwards to 
Queen Anne. Lukar died in 1686: Cooke and Co. succeeded. 
Cooke retired in 1689, when Henry Wise, who had been an 
apprentice to Rose, the royal gardener, as London had also 
been, became the sole proprietor. In 1693-4, he entered 
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into a new partnership with London. At that time the grounds 
exceeded 100 acres in extent. This nursery passed, succes- 
sively, from London and Wise, in 1701, to Swinhoe ; in 1714, to 
Smith and Co.; in 1756, to Jeffries; in 1788, to Jeffries and 
Gray; at the death of Jeffries, to Gray and Wear; afterwards 
to Gray, Wear, and Co.; then to Gray, Son, and: Brown; and, 
lastly, to Gray and Son, in whose occupation it still (1835) is. 
The grounds are now reduced to. thirty acres. _ In the time of 
London and Wise, it was thus spoken of by Evelyn, in the 
preface before alluded to:— “ The proprietors, Mr. George 
London, chief gardener to their majesties, and his associate, 
Mr. Henry Wise, are recommended for their assiduity and 
industry ; they have not made gain the only mark of their 
pains, but with extraordinary and rare. industry endeavoured 
to. improve themselves in the mysteries of their profession; 
from the great advantages and now long experience they have 
had, in being employed in. most of the celebrated gardens 
and plantations which this nation abounds in, besides what they 
have learned abroad, where horticulture is im high reputation.” 
He adds, ‘* the grounds. and gardens of noblemen and persons 
of quality, which they have planted ab origine, and which are 
still under their care and attention, justify what I have said 
in their behalf’ Bowack, who wrote an account of the parish 
of Kensington in 1705, says, ‘that some affirm that if the 
stock of these nurseries were valued: at one penny per plant, the 
amount would exceed 40,000/.” London and: Wise, in 1694, em- 
ployed twenty men in their nursery andtwo women. ‘The fore- 
man had 12s. a week, the other men had: 8s., and the women 4s. 

Botanic gardens began to be established in England about the 
middle of this century ; and they contributed to the introduction 
of hardy trees and shrubs, as well as of herbaceous plants and 
exotics. The oldest botanic gardens in England are those of 
Oxford and of Chelsea. Evelyn visited the latter in 1685, and 
mentions, as rarities, a tulip tree and a tea shrub. Many 
private botanic: gardens were also founded during this century, 
Among these were the gardens of Ray, in Essex; of the 
Duchess of Beaufort, at Badmington, in Gloucestershire; of 
Sir Hans Sloane, at Chelsea; of Dr. Uvedale, at Enfield, &c. 
The catalogues of these gardens, in the libraries of the Linngean 
Society and of the British Museum, show that they contained 
various foreign trees and shrubs. Dr. Uvedale’s garden, Gib- 
son informs us, “ chiefly excelled in exotic greens and orange 
trees, for which he had six or seven houses or roomsteads.” 
Gibson adds, “ that he understood the culture of particular 
plants, but had no taste for the disposition of his garden.” We 


learn from Miller, that Dr. Uvedale had a fine cedar tree, which, 
E 
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in 1788, was 45 ft. 9in. high, though 9 ft. had been broken off 
by the wind. Lysons saw this tree in 1809, and found the girt 
of it, at 3 ft. 10 in. from the ground (not being able to measure 
lower, on account of a seat which was fixed round it), to be 
13 ft. lin. Dr. Uvedale was born in 1642; he became master 
of the grammar school at Enfield about 1670, and died in 
1722. He is said to have devoted so much of his time to his 
garden, as to be threatened with being removed from his situ- 
ation by the authorities who had appointed him. 

Dr. May, the present master of the grammar school at 
Enfield, says there is a tradition that one of Dr. Uvedale’s 
scholars, who travelled, had a commission from the doctor to 
bring a plant of the cedar of Lebanon from Mount Lebanon, 
and that he brought the tree now standing. Dr. May had it 
measured in 1821, for the History of Enjield ; and, the tree being 
in a state of decay, its dimensions at the present time (January, 
1835) are much the same as they were then. ‘The tree lost one 
of its leading branches in November 1794, previously to which 
its general form was that of an inverted cone. It was then, and 
is now, 64 ft. 8 in. high; the girt at one foot from the ground, 
in. 1821, was 19 ft. 9in.; and the girt is now (1835) 15 ft. 8 in., 
at 3 ft. from the ground; at 6 ft., 14 ft.. There is a portrait of 
the Enfield cedar in Strutt’s Sylva Britannica, and the measure- 
ments, as taken for us, with the kind permission of Dr. May, 
will be found in detail in the Gardener’s Magazine, vol. xi. 

The trees and shrubs introduced or cultivated by the curators 
or proprietors of these different gardens, and others which we 
have mentioned, will be found in the list which concludes this 
section, in which the names of Dr. Compton, Gerard, L’Obel, 
Parkinson, ‘Tradescant, Sutherland, Uvedale, and Sir Hans 
Sloane, will be found frequently to occur. | 

In Scotland there appears to have been some taste for botany 
towards the end of this century, as Patrick Murray had a col- 
lection of a thousand plants at Livingstone, and Dr. Balfour 
founded the botanic garden of Edinburgh in 1680. ‘The curator 
of the botanic garden at Edinburgh, James Sutherland, was an 
excellent botanist, and by his correspondents introduced many 
foreign plants into the garden. It is remarkable that in this 
garden the cedar of Lebanon was introduced in 1683, the same 
year in which it is mentioned as having been planted by Bishop 
Compton at Fulham, and in the Chelsea Botanic Garden. 

In Ireland, Sir Arthur Rawdon, struck with the collection of 
plants in the garden of his countryman, Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
Hans Sloane, of Chelsea, sent a gardener, who had been a col- 
lector for Sir Hans Sloane, to Jamaica, who brought back a 
shipload of plants to Moira, where various hardy foreign trees 
were introduced, and kept in good order for several years. 
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The place is now in the possession of Sir Robert Bateson, but 
we believe it has been long since dismantled. 

The trees and shrubs introduced into England in the 17th 
century, according to the Hortus Kewensis, were as follows : — 


1603. 
16 l 6. 
1629. 


1633. 


1636. 
1640. 


Abies Picea 
Salvia grandiflora 
Cistus ladaniferus 
Cistus cyprius 


Ai’sculus Hippocastanum Asia 


Ampelopsis hederacea 
Coriaria myrtifolia 
Rhamnus Alatérnus 
Rhamnus Clusiz 
Rhis typhina 
C¥tisus sessilifolius 
Rosa turbinata 
Rosa sempervirens 
Rosa sulphurea 
Cérasus Laurocérasus 
Cérasus serotina 
Crate gus Pyracantha 
Lonicera czerulea 
Helichrysum Stoe’chas 
Diospyros virginiana 
Morus rubra 
Juglans nigra 
Carya alba 
Larix europea 
Fleagnus angustifolia 
Latrus Sassafras 
Coronilla jaincea 
Cistus villosus 
HAypéricum hircinum 
Staphyléa trifolia 
Rhis Toxicodéndron 
Gelsémium sempervirens 
Astragalus Tragacantha 
Astragalus Poterium 
C¥tisus triflorus 
Robinza Psetid- Acacia 
Spiree'a hypericifolia 
Crateeous Azarolus 
Syringa pérsica 
Steehelina dubia 
Doryenium réctum 
Artemisza arboréscens 
E 2 


Germany Serjt. Newdigate 


South of Europe —-L’Obel 
Spain (Parkinson) 
Greece (Parkinson) 

(Parkinson) 


North America (Parkinson) 


South of Eu. Parkinson 
South of Eu. (Parkinson) 
South of Eu. (Parkinson) 
North America Parkinson 
Italy Parkinson 
Cont. of Eu. (Parkinson) 
South of Eu. (Parkinson) 
Levant J.de Franqueville 
Levant James Cole 


North America (Parkinson) 


South of Eu. (Parkinson) 
Switzerland (Parkinson) 
Cont. of Eu. (Parkinson) 


North America (Parkinson) 
North America (Parkinson) 
North America (Parkinson) 
North America (Parkinson) 


Germany ( Parkinson) 
S. of Europe Parkinson 
North America Wilmot 


France J. Tradescant, jun. 
South of Eu. (Parkinson) 
South of Eu. (Parkinson) 
N. Amer. J. Tradescant 
North America (Parkinson) 
North America Parkinson 
South of Ku. (Parkinson) 
Levant (Parkinson) 
Spain (Parkinson) 
N. Amer. J. Tradescant 
North America (Parkinson) 
S. of Eu. J. Tradescant, jun. 
Persia J. Tradescant 
Continent of Europe (Park.) 
South of Eu. (Parkinson) 
Levant (Parkinson) 
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1640. 


1648. 


1656. 


1658. 
1661. 


1663. 
1664. 
1665. 


1680. 
1683. 
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Plantago afra 
Técoma radicans 
Rizyphus vulgaris 
Daphne Tartonraira 
Atriplex Halimus 
Platanus occidentalis 
Schubértza disticha 
Riscus hypophyllum 
Cistus albidus 

Vitis lacinidsa 
Cérasus lusitanica 
Erica mediterranea 
Smilax Aspera 

Cistus lAxus 

Cistus crispus 

Cistus populifolius 
Cistus hirsutus 
Cistus corboriénsis 
Cistus monspeliénsis 
Acer ribrum 

Vitis vulpina 

Vitis Labrisca 
Pistacia Terebinthus 
Rhis Cotinus 


Sicily { Parkinson} 
North America Parkinson 
South of Eu. (Parkinson) 
France (Parkinson) 
Spain (Parkinson) 
N. Amer. J. Tradescant, jun. 
N. Amer. J. Tradescant, jun. 
Italy Parkinson 
Spain (Parkinson) 
Cont. of Eu. Oxford Gar. 
Portugal Oxford Garden 
Portugal Oxford Garden 
S. of Eu. Oxford Garden 
Spain John Tradescant 
Portugal John Tradescant 
Spain John ‘Tradescant 
Portugal J. ‘Tradescant, jun. 
Spain J. Tradescant, jun. 
Spain John Tradescant 
N. Amer. J. Tradescant, jun. 
N. Amer. J. Tradescant, jun. 
N. Amer. J. Tradescant, jun. 
S. of Eu. J. Tradescant 
S. of Eu. J. Tradescant 


Caprifolium sempervirens N. Amer. J.'Tradescant, jun. 


Céltis occidentalis 
Juglans cinérea 
Rhododéndron hirsttum 
Jasminum hiumile 
Polygala Chamzebixus 
Phlomis purpurea 
Phlomis italica 
Liriodéndron Tulipifera 
Pistacia Lentiscus 
Juniperus virginiana 
Smilax Sarsaparilla 
Corylus Colarna 
Onodnis fruticdsa 

Acer platandides 
Eudnymus americanus 
Rbamuus infectorius 
Rosa alpina 
Amyegdalus pumila 
Amyegdalus nana 
Crate gus coccinea 
Pyrus Chameeméspilus 
Cornus sericea 


N. Amer, J. Tradescant 
N. Amer. J. Tradescant, jun. 
Switzld. J.'Tradescant, jun. 
S.of Eu. J. Tradescant, jun. 
Austria Oxford Garden 
S.of Eu. Edward Morgan 
Italy Edward Morgan 
N. Amer. Earl of Nerfolk 
S. of Europe (Evelyn) 
North America Evelyn 
North America Evelyn 
Constantinople John Rea 
South of France (Morrison) 
S. of Eu. Jas. Sutherland 
N. Amer. Jas. Sutherland 


' S$. of Eu. Jas. Sutherland 


Switzerland Jas. Sutherland 
China (Ray) 
Russia Jas. Sutherland 
N. Amer. Bishop Compton 
Pyrenees James Sutherland 


N, Amer. Bishop Compton 
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1683. Ribes reclinatum Germany 
Baccharis halimifolia N. Amer. 
Santolina rosmarinifolia S. of Eu. 
Doryenium hirsitum S. of Eu. 


Lithospérmum fruticdsumS. of Eu. 
Latrus Benzoin 


Quércus coccifera France 


Liquidambar styraciflua N. Amer. 


N. Amer. 
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J. Sutherland 
Bishop Compton 
Jas. Sutherland 
Jas. Sutherland 
Jas. Sutherland 
Bishop Compton 
Jas. Sutherland 
Bishop Compton 


Pinus halepénsis Levant Bishop Compton 
Cédrus Libani Levant Chelsea Garden 
Juniperus pheenicea S. of Eu. Jas. Sutherland 
1688. Magnolia glatica N. Amer. Bishop Compton 
Magnolia longifolia N. Amer. Bishop Compton 
HAypéricum serpyllifolium Levant Hon. C. Howard 
Negindo fruxinifolium = N. Amer. Bishop Compton 
Rhus copallina N. Amer. Bishop Compton 
Aralia spinosa Virginia Bishop Compton 
1690. Spiree’a opulifolia N. Amer. Bishop Compton 
1691. Menispérmum canadénse N. Amer. Bishop Compton 
Crate gus Cris-galli N.Amer. Hon. C. Howard 
Quércus coccinea N. Amer. Bishop Compton 
1692. Salix babylonica Levant Royal Gardens, 
Hampton Court 
Populus balsamifera N. Amer. Royal Gardens, 
Hampton Court 
O’strya virginica N. Amer. Bishop Compton 
1693. Juniperus l¥cia S. of Eu. Jacob Bobart 
1696. Rubus occidentalis N. Amer. Chelsea Garden 
Lycium barbarum Barbary Royal Gardens, 
St. James’s 
Abies balsamifera N. Amer. Bishop Compton 
1697. O’rnus rotundifolia Italy Duchess of Beaufort 
1699. Passiflora ceerulea Brazil Duchess of Beaufort 
Phyllis Nodla Canaries Duch. of Beaufort 
Salvia pomifera Candia Hon. C. Howard 
Castanea pumila N. Amer. Duch.of Beaufort 
Quércus Sdber France Duchess of Beaufort 
Myrica cerifera N. Amer. Duch.of Beaufort 

1700. Ampeldpsis bipinnata = North America 


Gleditschza triacanthos 


Abies alba N. Amer. 
Abies nigra N. Amer. 
Pyrus arbutifolia N. Amer. 
Pyrus melanocarpa N. Amer 


Rubus odoratus 


N. Amer. Bishop Compton 


Bishop Compton 
Bishop Compton 
Lord Clarendon 


Sir Hans yh 
The total number of woody plants introduced - the 


17th century appears to be is a ds of 130. 
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From the commencement of the seventeenth century to 1636, 
during the reign of JamesI., and part of that of Charles I., 
twenty-six plants were introduced ; all, except four, in the year 
1629. ‘The reason why so many appear in this year is, that it | 
is the date of the first edition of Parkinson’s Paradisi in Sole, 
&c., in which they were first enumerated. The only introducers 
mentioned are, Mr. Serjeant Newdigate; John de Franqueville, 
a merchant in London, from whose care, Parkinson says, “ is 
sprung the greatest store of rare plants that is now flourishing in 
this kingdom; ” Wilmot, and Parkinson. Among the plants in- 
troduced during this period are some of considerable interest ; 
the silver fir by Serjeant Newdigate, the gum cistus, the horse- 
chestnut, the five-leaved ivy, the common laurel, the pyracantha, 
the red mulberry, the black walnut, and that most important 
tree, the larch: the introducers of the last eight valuable plants 
are unknown. Five of the articles are: foro North America, 
one from Asia, and the rest from different parts of the continent 
of Europe. Evelyn states that ‘at Harefield Park, in the county 
of Middlesex, belonging to Mr. Serjeant Newdigate, there are 
two Spanish or silver firs, that being planted there in the year 
1603, at two years’ growth from the seed, are now (1679) become 
goodly masts. ‘The biggest of them, from the ground to the 
upper bough, is 81 ft., though forked on the top; which has not 
a little impeded its growth. ‘The girt, or circumference, below, 
is 13 ft.; and the length, so far as it is timber, that is to 6 in. 
square, is 73 ft.; in the middle it is 17 in. square; amounting by 
calculation to 146 ft. of good timber. ‘The other tree is indeed 
not altogether so large, by reason of its standing near the house 
when it was burned about 40 years since, when one side of the 
tree was scorched.” (Sclva, edit. 1706.) 

In 1640 (still during the reign of Charles I.), twenty-three 
plants were introduced. ‘The authority is Parkinson’s Herbal, 
or Theatre of Plants, published in that year. ‘The introducers 
were, Parkinson, Tradescant, and ‘Tradescant junior. Among 
the articles were, the Robinza Psetd-Acacia, the azarole, the 
Persian lilac, the occidental plane, and the deciduous cypress. 
Seven are from North America, and the rest from different 
parts of Europe. 

In the year 1656 (in the time of Cromwell), sixteen plants 
were introduced, the authority for which is the Catalogue of 

yadescant’s Museum, published in that year. Among the arti- 
cles are, Acer rubrum, the evergreen honeysuckle, the nettle 
tree, and the grey walnut. 

From 1658 to 1683 (Charles II.), nine plants were introduced, 
re Edward Morgan, John Rea, Bishop Compton, Evelyn, and 

the *arl of Norfolk. Among these are, the Pistacia Lentiscus, 
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the red cedar, the Constantinople nut, and the tulip tree. Only 
three of these are from North America. 

In 1683, twenty plants were introduced, by James Sutherland, 
first curator of the botanic garden of Edinburgh, Bishop Comp- 
ton, and Parkinson. Among these were, the cer platandides, 
the American spindle tree, the kermes oak, the dwarf almond, 
the scarlet thorn, the Latrus Benzoin, the liquidambar, the 
Aleppo pine, and the cedar of Lebanon. ‘The principal authority 
is Sutherland’s Catalogue of the Plants in the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden, published in 1683. | 

From the year 1688 to the year 1700 inclusive (James II., 
and William and Mary), thirty-one species were introduced, 
by Bishop Compton, the Honourable Charles Howard, the 
Duchess of Beaufort, Jacob Bobart, son of the first super- 
intendent of the Oxford Botanic Garden, and others. ‘The au- 
thorities are to be found in Ray’s Historza Plantarum, in the 
Phytographia of Plukenet, and in Bobart’s Historia Plantarum 
Ozxoniensis. ‘The titles of all these catalogues, and several others 
used as authorities for the dates of the introduction, or rather 
first record, of plants, are given in the preface to the second 
edition of the Hortus Kewenszs. 

The botanists to whom the British arboretum was most indebted 
during the seventeenth century were, Parkinson, T'radescant 
junior, Ray, and Sutherland; and the principal botanical ama- 
teurs were, the Bishop of London and the Duchess of Beaufort. 
Parkinson was born in 1567, and was contemporary with Gerard 
and L’Obel. He possessed a rich garden, and was appointed 
apothecary to James I. He appears to have died somewhere 
about 1650. John Tradescant junior inherited his father’s 
museum, and published a catalogue of it, entitled Museum 
Tradescantianum, in 1656. He died in 1662, bequeathing the 
museum to Mr. Ashmole, who lodged in his house, and whose 
name the museum now, “ unjustly,” as Pulteney remarks, bears 
in Oxford, where it is deposited. John Ray was born at Black 
Notley, near Braintree in Essex, in 1628. His father, though a 
blacksmith, contrived to give him a college education. At 
college, he imbued the minds of some of his companions with a 
taste for plants, and he pursued this taste himself at every leisure 
opportunity. In 1660 he was ordained deacon and priest, and 
alter this time he made various journeys throughout Britain, 
and visited the Continent. He was the author of numerous 
works, the principal of which relating to plants are, his General 
History of Plants, his Methodus Plantarum, and his Synopsis 
Methodica Stirpium Britannicarum. He died in 1704, at his 
birthplace, at the age of 76. 
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Sussecr. 4. Of the Foreign Trees and Shrubs introduced into Britain 
in the 18th Century. 


A Host of amateurs, botanists, and commercial gardeners 
enriched the British arboretum during this century. In the 
preceding one, the taste for foreign plants was confined to a few, 
and these not the richest persons in the community; but generally 
medical men, clergymen, persons holding small situations under 
government, or tradesmen. In the 18th century, the taste for 
planting foreign trees extended itself among the wealthy landed 
proprietors; partly from the influence of the Princess Dowager 
of Wales, who established the arboretum at Kew, and partly 
from the display previously made by Archibald Duke of Argyle 
at Whitton, the Duke of Richmond at Goodwood, and others. 
Towards the middle of the century, the change introduced in 
the taste for laying out grounds, by Pope, Addison, and Kent; 
and the circumstance that Brown, who had been a practical 
gardener, was extensively employed in remodelling country resi- 
dences according to this new taste, must have greatly contributed 
to increase the number of species employed in plantations ; and 
hence we have the collections at Croome, at Syon, and at Clare- 
mont. The writings of Miller, Bradley, Switzer, and Linnzus, 
and the consequent spread of botanical knowledge among the 
educated classes about the middle of the century or before, must 
have enlightened practical men to a degree far exceeding that 
which had ever previously existed. 

In order to give a general view of the state of gardening in 
England in the first half of the 18th century, as far as it respects 
foreign trees, we shall begin by giving a summary notice, by 
Collinson, of the chief encouragers of gardening and planting of 
his time. Peter Collinson was born in London, in 1693: he was 
a quaker, and a linendraper. He had a country house and 
garden, first at Peckham in Surrey, and afterwards at Mill 
Hill, near Hendon in Middlesex. He appears to have taken 
possession of the latter place, Ridgeway House, sometime pre- 
vious to 1749. He was a great lover of animated nature in every 
form’; and in one of his letters, published by Sir James Edward 
Smith, in the Linnean Correspondence, he declares that every 
living thing called forth his affections. In a note written in 
1768, in one of his copies of Miller’s Dictionary, which was 
purchased from one of his lineal descendants in January 1835, 
by A. B. Lambert, Esq., and which, through the kindness of that 
gentleman, we have just seen, he declares, at the age of 68, that 
the plants in his garden at Mill Hill furnish his greatest source 
of happiness. He died in 1768. In the year 1764, he made 
notes on some blank leaves ina copy of Miller’s Dictionary, and 
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again in 1768, in another copy of that work; and the following 
extract from those made in1764 is abridged from a communication 
by A. B. Lambert, Esq., to the Linnean Transactions, vol. x.: — 

‘© The gardeners about London in 1712,” he says, ‘ were 
remarkable for fine cut greens, and clipt yews in the shapes of 
birds, dogs, men, ships, &c. Mr. Parkinson, in Lambeth, was 
much noticed for these things, and he had besides a few myrtles, 
oleanders, and evergreens. At that time, Mr. Rench, who 
lived behind the Earl of Peterborough’s at Parson’s Green, was 
famous for tulip trees: he began the collecting of evergreens, 
arbutuses, phillyreas, &c.; and from him came the gold and 
silver hedgehog holly. He gave rewards for accidental varieties 
of the common holly, and thus obtained the saw-leaved variety, 
and a variegated holly which bears his name. He and Parkin- 
son died about 1724. Brompton Park and Hunt’s at Putney 
were fine nurseries. In 1764, Chelsea Garden excelled all the 
others in Europe for variety of plants. In 1759, there were, in 
the American grove at Goodwood, two fine great magnolias 
[M. grandiflora], about 20 ft. high, that flowered annually.” 
Collinson adds, that his tree of this species flowered in 1760, which 
he had raised from seed 20 years before. ‘ Lord Petre, he con- 
tinues, “ who was the ornament and delight of the age he lived in, 
removed, in the spring of 1734, twenty-four full-grown elms about 
60 ft. high, and 2 ft. in diameter: all grew finely, and now 
(1764) are not known from the old trees they were planted to 
match.” In 1738, he planted an avenue of elms 15 or 20 years 
oid, cedars 20 years old, and larches 11 years old. John Clarke, a 
butcher at Barnes, was famous for raising cedars from seed, from 
the great tree at Hendon Place; and also for raising plants of 
the small magnolia [M. glafica]. Clarke sold a thousand cedars 
in 1761, five years old, for 791. 6s., to the Duke of Richmond, 
which were all planted at Goodwood, and did well. The cedars 
at Whitton were all raised from seed by the Duke of Argyle in 
1725. In 1762, most of the duke’s rare trees and shrubs were 
removed to Kew, then belonging to the Princess of Wales, and 
under the direction of Lord Bute. Mr. Vernon, a Turkey 
merchant at Aleppo, brought the weeping willow from the river 
Kuphrates to his seat at ‘Twickenham Park, where Collinson 
saw it growing in 1748. ‘This was the original of all the weep- 
ing willows in our gardens. [In the Hortus Kewensis, the 
weeping willow is stated to have been cultivated at Hampton 
Court in 1692.} In 1761, Mr. Sharpe, at South Lodge, in 
Enfield Chase, invited Mr. Collinson to dine with him, and 
to see the Cornus florida in flower. In 1746, Mr. Collinson 
received the first double Spanish broom from Mr. Brewer of 
Nuremberg. In 1756, the famous tulip tree in Lord Peter- 
borough’s garden at Parson’s Green, near Fulham, died. It 
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was about 70 ft. high, and perhaps 100 years old, being the first 
tree of the kind that was raised in England. ‘ It had, for many 
years, the visitation of the curious, to see its flowers, and admire 
its beauty. It was as straight as an arrow, and died of age, by 
a gentle decay.” (Abridged from Mr. Collinson’s paper, as quoted 
by Mr. Lambert, in the Linnean Transactions, vol. x. p. 282.) 

On a blank leaf of another copy of Miller’s Dictionary, Col- 
linson adds the following names of proprietors of gardens to the 
above list: — Reynardson, at Hillingdon, near Uxbridge, whose 
fine collection, he says, was sold to Mr. Robert Walpcle; 
Mr. Parker, near Croydon; Dr. Lumley Lloyd, at Cheam in 
Surrey, “‘ who gave his house and great collection of plants to 
the Duke of Bedford;” Sir Harry Trelawney, of Buttshead, 
near Plymouth, who had a great collection of hardy trees and 
shrubs; Sir Harry Goodrick, at Ribstone in Yorkshire, who 
was a great collector and naturaliser of exotic trees; Mr. Charles 
Dubois, at Mitcham, remarkable for his collection both of house 
and of hardy plants; and Mr. Blackburne, at Orford, near 
Warrington in Lancashire [a catalogue of whose garden was 
published in 1779], who had a great collection, particularly of 
stove plants, kept in the highest degree of perfection. Collinson 
also mentions, in one of the memoranda in this volume, that 
Tradescant junior was the first who propagated American plants 
for sale in England. 

In Collinson’s garden at Mill Hill, the Periploca gree‘ca, and 
numerous other trees and shrubs, as will be seen by the list at the 
end of this section, flowered for the first time in England. It 
was kept up some years after Peter Collinson’s death, by his 
son, Michael Collinson. Afterwards it fell into the hands of 
Richard Anthony Salisbury, Esq., F.R.S. About the end of 
the century it was purchased by the protestant dissenters, for 
a foundation grammar school: the house was turned into 
lodging-rooms for the boys, and Collinson’s stable fitted up as 
a chapel. A new house has since been built. 

On examining the grounds which formerly belonged to Ridge- 
way House, in January, 1835, several trees and shrubs planted 
in the time of Collinson were found to be still remaining. <A 
platanus 40 ft. high, and 13 ft. in diameter at a foot from the 
ground ; a deciduous cypress 48 ft. high, and 13 ft. in diameter ; 
four pinasters, the diameter of the largest of which was 3 ft.; two of 
Pinus Cémdra with trunks nearly 2 ft. in diameter, and from 50 to 
60 ft. high, which must be the finest specimens of this tree in Eng- 
land ; a tulip tree 30 ft, high, diameter 9 in.; and two cedars with 
clear trunks between 30 and 40 ft. high, and diameters of nearly 
4 ft., the branches of which cover a space of 60 ft. in diameter. 
Near the spot where Collinson’s house stood (for it is now pulled 
down) there is a cedar 60 ft. high, with its lowest branches re- 
clining on the ground, and covering a space of 70 ft. in diameter. 
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Near it are a very old laburnum, and a sweet chestnut, with a 
trunk nearly 5 ft. in diameter, and its branches extending 30 ft. 
on each side. There are a Quércus J'lex covering a space of 35 ft. 
in diameter with its branches; and a weeping willow 50 ft. high ; 
there are a Chinese arbor vitee 25 ft. high; two red cedars from 
30 to 40 ft. high; an upright cypress 40 ft. high, which the pre- 
sent gardener | says was planted by Linnecus, but this could not 
be the case, as Linnzeus left England in 1737 ; a hemlock spruce 
with two trunks, each 1 ft. in diameter, “ini 50 ft. high, with 
branches extending about 30 ft.; two Portugal laurels, each 
covering a space 40 ft. in diameter; an arbutus 13 ft. in diame- 
ter, with branches extending 20 ft.; a very handsome variegated 
holly covering a space 18 ft. in diameter ; a handsome box tree 
15 ft. high; and a cone of laurustinus 20 ft. in diameter at the 
base; besides several other trees and shrubs evidently as old as 
the time of Collinson. It is greatly to the credit of the proprie- 
tors of the school, that all these fine specimens are carefully 
preserved, and the name of Collinson respected as it ought 
to be. 

The large cedar referred to, at Hendon, was blown down, at 
a mature age, on the Ist of January, 1779. Its height was 70 ft., 
and the diameter of the space covered by its branches 100 ft. 
The girt of the trunk, at 7 ft. from the ground, was no less than 
16 ft.; at 12 ft., it was 20 ft. in circumference; and the limbs 
varied in girt, from 6 ft. to 12ft. The gardener, two years 
before it was blown down, made 50/. of the cones. (Lysons, 
vol. ii. p. 395.) 

Peterborough House, mentioned by Collinson, is described by 
Bowack, in his account of Fulham, in 1706, as having 28 acres 
of ground attached to it, in which was a tulip tree 76 ft. in 
height, and 5 ft. 9in. in girt. Swift, in one of his Letters, 
speaks of Lord Peterborough’s garden as one of the finest that 
he had seen about London. The villa is now (1835) the pro- 
perty of ‘I’. Sampayo, Esq., and is no way remarkable for its 
trees and shrubs. 

Whitton, a villa and grounds belonging to the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, near Hounslow, began to be planted when the duke was 
Earl of Islay, about the year 1720. Collinson informs us that 
all the cedars at that place were raised from seed in the year 
1722. He also mentions that the Anona (Asimina) triloba 
flowered at Whitton every year; and Weston informs us that 
the duke’s oranges, lemons, limes, and citrons, grown on an 
open wall, and only sheltered by glass during winter, were the 
finest in ‘England. (Tracts, §c., p. 201.) Archibald Duke of 
Argyle was grandson to the Duchess of Lauderdale; he was 
born at Ham House near Richmond in 1682, and died in 
London in 1761, aged 79, leaving all his real and personal 
estate in England to Mrs. Elizabeth Anne Williams. A copy of 
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his will is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxxi. p. 206., 
in which the duke gives one year’s wages to each of his servants 
in London, and to Daniel Craft, his gardener at Whitton, and 
to his housekeeper there, except, says His Grace, ‘ my cook, 
whose wages are too high.” ‘The duke, who succeeded to that 
title in 1742, collected all the foreign trees and shrubs which, at 
that time, were to be procured either at home or abroad: many 
of the former still remain at Whitton, but all those removable 
were sent to the Princess Dowager of Wales’s garden at Kew, 
in 1762, after the duke’s death, his paternal property and duke- 
dom going to a distant relative. The grounds were sold and 
divided, and now form three distinct villas, which are remarkable 
for their fine specimens of cedars, Weymouth pines, silver firs, 
deciduous cypresses, walnuts, hickories, and American oaks. 

In February, 1835, through the kindness of the Misses Gost- 
ling, the present proprietors of Whitton Place, and the assistance 
of Mr. Castle, of the Twickenham Botanic Garden, and of 
Mr. West, gardener at Whitton, a number of the trees were 
measured for us. Among these are, a Lombardy poplar 115 ft. 
high, and 19 ft. 8 in. in girt at 2 ft. from the ground; a cedar 
of Lebanon 71 ft. high and 14 ft. in girt; a silver fir 95 ft. high, 
and 10 ft. 6 in. in girt; a Weymouth pine 81 ft. high, and 
11 ft. 8 in. in girt; a Quércus Phéllos (the willow oak) 70 ft. 
high ; and a black hickory 60 ft. high. There are a number 
of other fine trees, larches, firs, pines, oaks, robinias, gleditschias, 
&c., on this and other portions of the estate, of which notices will 
be found in the Gard. Mag., vol. xi. 

The seat of the Lord Petre so highly eulogised by Collinson 
was at Thorndon Hall in Essex; and that place still contains 
some fine old exotic trees. Speaking of Robert Lord Petre, 
Collinson, in a letter to Linnzeus, dated Jan. 18. 1743, observes 
that “the death of the worthiest of men, the late Lord Petre, 
has been the greatest loss that botany or gardening ever felt in 
this island. He spared no pains or expense to procure seeds 
and plants from all parts of the world, and then was as ambitious 
to preserve them.” After speaking of his stoves as such ‘ as 
the world never saw, and may never see again,” and giving the 
dimensions of the more remarkable plants grown in them, he 
says, ‘‘ the collections of trees, shrubs, and evergreens in his 
nurseries at his death, I had told over; and they amounted to 
219,925, mostly exotic. As this young nobleman was the 
greatest man in our taste that this age produced, I thought it 
might not be unacceptable to give you some account of the 
ereatness of his genius; but his skill in all the liberal arts, par- 
ticularly in architecture, statuary, planning, and designing, 
planting, and embellishing his large park and gardens, exceeds 
my talent to set forth.” (Smzth’s Linnean Correspondence, vol. 1. 
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p. 11.) Robert James, eighth Lord Petre, died in 1742, at the 
age of 29 years. Linneeus has named a genus of plants Pétrea, 
in commemoration of this nobleman. 

Goodwood, near the coast of Sussex, enjoys a mild climate; 
but the soil, which is thin and on chalk, is not favourable to the 
growth of trees. The park contains a great number of cedars ; 
but there are not many other foreign trees, except ilices, cork 
trees, acacias, some acers, and oaks. ‘The magnolias mentioned 
by Collinson, in his notes of 1764, no longer exist; in Col- 
linson’s notes of 1768, he states that all the moveable articles 
were sold at the duke’s death. Miller mentions that a great many 
trees of the true service were planted at Goodwood; but in 
1828, and again in 1831, we sought in vain in the wocds for a 
single specimen. 

Samuel Reynardson, Esq., resided at an ancient house, called 
the Cedar House, from the celebrated cedar which grew in 
the garden. This cedar was planted by Reynardson, who re- 
sided at Hillingdon from 1678, till his death in 1721. This 
tree was probably one of the first that were planted in England. 
Lightfoot measured it in 1779; it was then 53 ft. high; the 
diameter of the space covered by the branches measured from 
east to west 96 ft., and from north to south 89 ft. The girt, 
clese to the ground, was 13 ft. 6 in.; at 7 ft., 12 ft. 6 in., and at 
12 ft., 14 ft. 8 in. It was cut down in 1789, in consequence of 
one of the branches being broken off by a high wind. It pro- 
duced 460 ft. of timber, 6% loads of stack wood, and 125 faggots. 
It was sold to a carpenter for 10/., and he retailed it for 22/. 17s. 
(Lysons). Reynardson made a curious will, leaving all his 
property to the vicar of Hillingdon for ever, to build a room 
to hold his library and museum. He ordered all his plants 
to be sold for this purpose. The present vicar of Hillingdon 
is Dr. Hodgson, the very reverend the Dean of Carlisle, to 
whom we have written twice, to learn in what state this library 
and museum now are, but without receiving any answer. 

Cashiobury, near Watford in Hertfordshire, the seat of 
Arthur Capel Earl of Essex (the Earl of Essex who patronised 
Gerard, and had a seat at Barn Elms, was the celebrated and 
unfortunate Robert Devereux), was noted for its trees in the 
time of Evelyn; Cooke, His Lordship’s gardener, was _ the 
author of a work on forest trees, published in 1676, and after- 
wards a partner in the Brompton Nursery. Evelyn, in his Diary, 
mentions Cooke as being a skilful artist in the mechanical part 
of gardening, not ignorant in mathematics, and having some pre- 
tensions to astrology. At Cashiobury there is now (1835) one 
of the finest specimens of Quércus tinctdria in the country. 
There are also many fine magnolias, Pinus Cémbra, tulip trees, 
cypresses, cedars, and other species. 


| | 
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The limited variety of evergreens which existed in the Lon- 
don nurseries at the beginning of this century, according to 
Collinson, is confirmed by the preface to the first edition of 
Miller’s Dictionary, published in 1724, in which it is stated that 
the catalogue of evergreens kept by nurserymen for sale contained 
only twelve sorts; viz., alaternus, arbutus, bay, box, holly, juni- 
per, laurel, laurustinus, phillyrea, pyracantha, Italian green 
privet, and yew. In the eighth and last edition which Miller 
published of his Dictionary, dated March 1. 1768, the number 
of plants then cultivated in England is said to be more than 
double those that were known in 1731. It appears difficult to 
reconcile Collinson’s and Miller’s relation with the ample list of 
trees and shrubs published in 1730, in the nurserymen’s Cata- 
logue, which we are about to give some account of: most pro- 
bably Collinson and Miller referred only to the ordinary gardens 
and nurseries ; or perhaps the defective state of the catalogues of 
these was one reason why the larger catalogue about to be 
noticed was produced. From Bradley’s New Improvements of 
Planting and Gardening, published in 1720, the former appears 
to be the case; for, after treating of the common shrubs, he 
speaks of American trees, which were commonly kept in pots, 
and housed during the winter ; so that what are now considered 
hardy plants were then looked upon as inmates of the green- 
house, or of the cold frame or covered pit. (Bradley, New Im- 
provements, 5C., p. 87.) 

In the year 1730, the Society of Gardeners, consisting of all 
the principal nurserymen and florists about. London, published 
A Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs, both Exotic and Domestic, 
which are propagated for Sale in the Gardens near London. 
This catalogue is in folio, ornamented with an elaborate frontis- 
piece, containing a vista in a garden laid out in the ancient style, 
exhibiting walls, pillars, and arcades of clipped verdure; and 
the descriptions of the trees and shrubs refer to engraved plates. 
As this may be considered a work of unquestionable authority, 
we shall quote, from the preface, a general view there given of 
the principal encouragers of planting and gardening in England, 
previously to and at that time. 

The work is dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, F.R.S.; and, after complimenting His Lordship on his 
various merits, the Society say, ‘* Your Lordship’s good taste in, 
and great encouragement of, planting and gardening, are fully 
displayed in those noble gardens at Wilton, where are a greater 
number of the trees here treated of, and in a more flourishing 
condition, than can be found in any one garden in this king- 
dom besides.” (p. iv.) 

There are now (1834) a considerable number of cedars at 
Wilton of a large size, and some planes, limes, evergreen oaks, 
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horsechestnuts, red cedars, arbor vites, laurels, bays, &c., which 
probably were planted in or previously to 1730. (See Index, 
Cedar, &c.) 

In the preface (after praising the temperature of the British 
climate; the Royal Society, Charles II., and William III., and 
also Malpighius, Grew, Ray, &c., are complimented, as having 
paved the way for the improvement of gardening. “ ‘The profits 
and innocent delights of this art,” they ne ‘* have allured into it 
many learned and curious persons, nobility and gentry;” and 
these * have not contented themselves with the narrow compass 
and mean stock of our former poorly furnished gardens, but 
they have industriously procured, from abroad, trees, plants, 
flowers, and fruit, not only from our own plantations in America, 
but those also of other parts of Europe, nay, even Asia and 
Africa. Among these generous procurers of plants, &c., we 
cannot,” the Society add, “ forbear mentioning ‘the following 
worthy persons : — 

*‘ First, Dr.Compton, late Bishop of London, who was an early 
introducer of exotic trees and plants, many of which were grown 
to a considerable size in the open air, in those formerly well- 
stocked gardens at Fulham, most of which have been since 
destroyed, to the great regret of many curious persons. 

** Much about the same time Samuel Reynardson, Esq., began 
to furnish his fine gardens at Hillmgdon, near Uxbridge, with a 
great variety of curious plants, which his great correspondence 
abroad enabled him to procure from divers parts of the world; 
but, as he kept them for the most part confined to pots and tubs, 
preserving them in green-houses in winter, never attempting to 
naturalise them to our climate, so, soon after his death, that 
valuable collection was dispersed, as at present to be hardly 
known what he was possessed of. 

“In the like manner, also, the curious Dr. Uvedale of Enfield 
did, by his great correspondence abroad, collect a very valuable 
parcel of plants and flowers, which he, with great skilt and care, 
maintained for many years ; and some of the valuable trees were 
planted in the full ground, where they are now (1730) remain- 
ing; but the bulk of his collection was sold to Sir Robert 
Walpole, soon after the doctor’s death. 

** Her Grace the Duchess of Beaufort did also collect a nume- 
rous quantity of rare plants into those famous gardens of Bad- 
mington, where she preserved and maintained them with great 
care in wonderful beauty for many years; but this collection 
also consisted chiefly of the most tender exotic plants. 

“The Earl of Pembroke began about the same time to plant 
those magnificent gardens at Wilton, with all the different 
varieties of curious exotic trees and shrubs as would endure the 
cold of our climate in the open air; in which His Lordship hath 
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so well succeeded, as to have the best collection of those trees, 
which are advanced to a considerable size, that can be found 
now growing in any one garden ‘in this kingdom: and it was 
from examples of this kind that people were encouraged to 
make further trials of what plants, trees, flowers, and fruits 
could be brought to thrive in our climate without the trouble 
and expense of | housing in winter; and it has been from repeated 
trials and experiments of this kind, that the many noble trees, 
fruits, and flowers now in England have by degrees been natu- 
ralised to our coarse climate, to the no small pleasure of all the 
delighters in the innocent divertisements of gardening. 

** Nor should we, in mentioning particular persons, forget the 
many various gentlemen which at present are carrying this spirit 
of gardening to a considerable height, by introducing many new 
kinds of plants, flowers, trees, and fruits, and in making many 
curious experiments concerning their culture and uses; from all 
whose observations and experiments we may daily expect some- 
thing new in the business of gardening and vegetation; amongst 
which persons are, the Karl of Islay, Lord Wilmington, Sir 
Charles Wager; Sir Harry Goodrick, Bart., in Yorkshire; the 
Reverend and Honourable Lumley Lloyd, Esq., at Cheam, in 
Surrey; Henry Trelawney, Esq., at Buttshead, near Plymouth; 
Henry Marsh, Esq., at Hammersmith; George Dennis, Esq., in 
Cornwall; Dr. Beeston, of Ipswich; Mr. James Sherard, of 
Eltham, in Kent; Topham, of Windsor; Mr. Peter Col- 
linson, with several others, too many to be here enumerated. 

‘¢ But to none of the before-mentioned persons is England more 
indebted for introducing trees, plants, flowers, and fruits, than to 
the learned and ingenious Charles Dubois, Esq., of Mitcham, 
who has not only been very industrious to procure plants from 
abroad, but also as generous in communicating whatever his 
garden would afford, as also many useful observations relating 
both to their culture and uses, to all delighters in planting and 
gardening; and it is to him that we are greatly indebted for 
many valuable trees and plants which enrich this catalogue. 

*‘ And after mentioning the particular persons to whom 
England is thus indebted for introducing so many valuable trees, 
plants, flowers, and fruits, we cannot in justice omit to mention 
the establishing of the public botanic garden at Chelsea, by 
the worshipful company of Apothecaries of London, not only 
for medical instruction, but also for introducing still a greater 
variety of trees and plants.” Afterwards, when speaking of 
botanic gardens, it is observed by the Society, that there is only 
one in England which deserves the name, and that is, “that of 
Chelsea, maintained at the expense of the worshipful company 
of Apothecaries.” (p. viii.) The reader is next taught what he is 
to expect; viz., ‘an exact catalogue of the several sorts of trees 
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and shrubs, which will endure to be planted in the open air in 
England, which are to be found in the several nurseries near 
London,” arranged in alphabetical order, and with short de- 
scriptions. The preface is signed by the twenty “* gardeners and 
nurserymen” composing the Society, among which are Fairchild 
of Hoxton, Furber of Kensington, Miller of the Physic Garden, 
Chelsea, Gray of Fulham, and F. and S. Hunt of Putney. 

Some of the patrons of gardening in the above enumeration 
have been already mentioned, and of the others we know but 
little. Spencer Compton, speaker of the House of Commons in 
1714, and afterwards Earl of Wilmington, was a near relative 
of Bishop Compton. He died in 1743. Lewis Kennedy, one 
of the founders of the Hammersmith Nursery, was gardener to 
him in 1739. Sir Charles Wager had a residence at Parson’s 
Green, where he introduced the scarlet maple (which was then 
called Wager’s maple) in 1725. A Magnolza grandiflora 
flowered in his garden in 1737. He died in 1743. Collinson 
says that a tulip tree, which had been raised from a seed which 
he gave Sir Charles Wager, flowered for the first time when it 
was thirty years old, in 1756; and Lysons mentions a cedar of 
remarkable growth, which grew near the house, in Sir Charles’s 
garden. (Environs, &c., ii. 829.) The grounds at Mitcham, which 
belonged to Mr. Dubois, are now (Jan. 1835) the property of 
Mr. Blake, an auctioneer at Croydon. Dubois’s house has been 
long since pulled down; but another has been built, which is 
occupied by Mrs. Beckford. In the grounds a number of the trees 
planted by Mr. Dubois still remain. Among these are a very 
large weeping willow; a nettle tree, with branches covering a 
space 50 ft. in diameter, and with a trunk 6ft. 8 in. in circum- 
ference. The extremities of the branches hang down nearly to 
the ground; and on Jan. 10. 1835, when we had the tree ex- 
amined, the spray was still covered with dark purple berries, 
rather larger than those of the common hawthorn. ‘There is 
a pinaster, with a clear trunk about 40 ft. high; the girt, about 
3 ft. from the ground, 9 ft.; and the total height 60 ft. The 
cracks in the bark of this tree are from Gin. to 8in. deep. ‘There 
is a very old, large, and handsome mulberry tree, the branches 
of which cover a space of 60 ft. in diameter; it bears abundantly 
every year. Besides these, there are very large and old Scotch 
pines; a large old stone pine; large Prunus Mahaleb; a fine 
Piélea trifoliata ; astag’s horn sumach, with a trunk 6 ft. in girt; 
an old Bignonza radicans ; a large arbutus, and some other fine 
specimens. Dubois died in 1740, aged 83 years. 

The following is an abridged list of the above-mentioned 
catalogue of the Society of Gardeners, with the modern names, 
as given in our Hortus Britannicus, as far as we have been able 
to ascertain them : — 
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1. Ranunculdcee. Clématis Vitalba, V. simple-leaved, ? cir- 
rhosa, ? florida; Viticélla, blue; V., blue, double; V., purple ; 
Vidrna. 

2. Magnoliacese. Liriodéndron Tulipifera, also “the laurel 
leav’d tulip tree.” 

3. Berberidexr. Bérberis vulgaris, v. white-fruited, v. seedless- 
fruited, canadénsis. ; 

4, Cistinee. Cistus ladaniferus albiflorus, 1. maculatus, 
? latifolius, ? cYprius, ? incanus, sp. 

5. Malvaceae. Lavatera O'lbia, triloba, * Althsea, frutescens 
Bryonize folio. C.B.P. 316.” Hibiscus syriacus, red-flowered, 
s., purple-flowered; s., white-flowered; s., striped-flowered; s., 
striped-leaved. : 

6. Tilidcee. Tilia europea; e., variegated-leaved; platy- 
ph¥lla, parvifolia, pubéscens. 

7. Hypericinee. Hypéricum hircinum, ? canariénse. 

8. Acerinee. Acer Psetdo-Plaitanus; Pseido-Pl. variega- 
ted-leaved ; campéstre, platandides; pl. variegated-leaved ; 
rubrum (* the Virginian flowering maple,” &c.); and another sort 
of “the Virginian flowering maple.” Negzndo fraxinifolium. 

9. Hippocastanee.  -Ai'sculus Hippocéstanum ; H., with 
leaves variegated with yellow; H., with leaves variegated with 
white; Pavza rubra. 

10. Vites. Vitis vulpina, ? Labriisca (“the wild Virginian 
grape”); and these varieties of vinifera, “the parsley-leav’d 
vine,” ** the blotch’d-leav’d vine,” and * the strip’d-leav’d vine.” 
Ampelopsis bipinnata and hederacea. . 

11. 2ygophillee. Melianthus major and minor. 

12. Xanthoxjlee. Ptelea trifoliata, Cnedrum tricéccum. 

13. Rutdcee. Ruta gravéolens, ? angustifolia; ? an., var. 
“the [silver] strip’d narrow-leav’d ;” chalepénsis. 

14. Ilicinee. Ilex Aquifdlium, 33 varieties of, whose cha- 
racteristics are given; vomitoria, * South Sea thea tree;” sp. 
(* Aquifolium ; Carolinianum, angustifolium, spinis raris brevis- 
simis.” Carolina holly, with smooth leaves. 

15. Staphyledcee. Staphyléa.pinnata and trifdlia. 

16. Celastrinee. Euényyus europee'us and latifdlius. 

17. Rhamnee. Rhamnus Alatérnus; A., blotched-leaved ; 
Clusiz ; C., gold-edged-leaved; C., silver-edged-leaved; Fran- 
gula, catharticus, ? infectorius, sp. (“ Rhamnus; spinis oblongis, 
cortice albo, Monspeliensium. J. B., vol.i. pars 2.31.”) Pa- 
liurus aculeatus. 

18. Anacardidcee. Rhis Cotinus, typhina, Toxicodéndron, 
radicans, ? vérnix, Coridria myrtifolia, Pistacia Terebinthus and 
officinarum. 

19. Leguminose. Gleditschéa triacanthos, Robinza viscdsa, sp. 
(“* Acacia, Caroliniana, aquatica, Abrua folio, spinis rarioribus. 
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Water acacia.”) Psetd-Acacia with rough pods, Pseud-Acacia 
with smooth pods. Améorpha, ? fruticdsa; Colutea arboréscens, 
Sutherlandza frutéscens; CYtisus scoparius, sp. (? sessilifolius 
? nigricans), alpinus, ? alpinus var., Zabarnum, albus; Dorye- 
nium suffruticdsum, Coronilla E’merus, E’merus ? “ minor,” 
Ulex europa and nana, Genista anglica, Medicago arborea, 
Wistarza frutéscens ; Cércis Siliquastrum, canadensis, sp. (‘ Ca- 
rolina pointed-leav’d Judas tree:” this is given as distinct from 
the previous two); Spartium janceum. 

20. Amygddlee. Am¥gdalus comminis; c., bitter-kerneled ; 
c., tender-shelled ; c., white-flowered ; Armeniaca vulgaris, and 
a striped-leaved variety of it; Cérasus Padus, P. the. Cornish 
variety; the Flanders cluster cherry, the double-flowered cherry 
tree, the double-flowered cherry with very large flowers, the black 
cherry or mazzard, the common wild or honey cherry, the wild 
northern English cherry, the garden cherry with the leaf elegantly 
striped; Mahdleb, Laurocérasus, L. with the leaf variegated 
with yellow, L. with the leaf variegated with white; Pérsica 
vulgaris, double-flowered ; Amfgdalus nana and pumila; Prinus 
spinosa, insifitia; i., white-fruited; and the following varieties of, 
we assume, doméstica: ‘ the damson,” “ the great violet dam- 
son,” “the strip’d [leaf] perdrigon plumb,” “the strip’d [leaf] 
muscle plumb,” “ the cherry plumb,” ‘ Christmas plumb or 
winter creke,” and a kind * flore pleno.” 

21. Rosacea. Rodsa canina, villosa, sp. allied to villosa, spi- 
nosissima and two varieties. of it, rubigindsa and var. flore pléno, 
sp. or var. (“ Rosa, rubra, multiplex. C. B. P.”), cinnamomea, 
c. fl. pl.; lutea, lutea punicea, sulphurea, turbinata, semper- 
virens, moschata ; m., double-flowered, “ rose without thorns,” 
*‘ the Virginian briar,” alba and varieties of it; and these orna- 
mental varieties of other species, the single damask, the double 
damask, the York and Lancaster, the red Belgick, the blush 
Belgick; the single Provence, the damask Provence, the red 
Provence, the common Provence, the moss Provence, the Dutch 
hundred-leaved; the single velvet, the double velvet, the rosa 
mundi, the marbled, the royal virgin, “the monthly rose,” ‘the 
strip’d monthly ;” Potentilla fruticosa ; Spireea salicifolia, opuli- 
folia, hypericifolia; Rubus fruticdsus; fr., white-fruited; fr. 
variegated-leaved ; cee sius, idee us; i., white-fruited ; i., the late 
red; odoratus, “the upright Pennsylvania bramble, or rasp- 
berry,” “ the Virginian black raspberry.” 

22. Pomdcee. Pyrus Aria, “the white beam tree with long 
leaves and small red fruit,” ‘ the red chess apple, or English 
wild service ;” Sorbus (‘ the pear-shaped true service”); S., ** the 
round late-ripe service;” aucuparia, a. “ foliis ex luteo varie- 
gatis,” torminalis, Malus, ‘ the strip’d [leaf] crab tree,” * the 
strip’d [leaf] apple tree,” ‘the pane apple,” “ the figg apple,” 
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‘the Virginian crab tree with sweet flowers,” communis * with 
strip’d leaves,” * the double-blossom pear,” “ the twice-flowering 
pear ;” Cydonia vulgaris, the pear quince, apple quince, and 
Portugal quince ; Méspilus germanica; g., the great Dutch ; 

Crate ous Oxyacantha ; 5 Qrbluoplais (ees Glastonbury ; IOs white 
fruited ; Azarolus, “the Virginian azarol with red fruit ;” Pyra- 
cantha, “the Virginian cockspur,” ‘the Virginian hawthorn 
with long sharp thorns,” * the yellow-berried Carolina haw- 
thorn ;” Amelanchier vulgaris, Photinia arbutifdlia, 2? Cotoneaster 
i Sa 

. Granatee. Pinica Granatum, G. fldre pléno. 

a Tamariscinee. Tamarix gallica and germanica. 

25. Philadélphee. Philadélphus coronarius; c., double- 
flowered ; c., variegated-leaved ; c. nanus (“ nunquam florens,” 
which never flowers). 

26. Passifloree. Passiflora czerulea; c., with yellow blotch’d 
leaves ; ‘the narrow-leav’d passion flower, with lesser and paler 
colour’d flowers;” * the yellow passion flower,” “ the three- 
leav’d passion flower.” 

27. Crassulacee. Sedum populifolium. 

28. Grossulacee. Ribes Grossularia; eight kinds of goose- 
berry, among which are “ the yellow-leav’d” and “ the strip’d- 
leav’d ;” and included in the species rubrum these varieties, 
common red currant, champagne, large red, white, large white, 
“the strip’d-leav’d white,” “ the yellow-strip’d-leav’d currant, 
tree,” “ the silver-strip’d currant tree;” alpinum; a., with leaf 
variegated with yellow; nigrum; n., variegated-leaved; ‘* Ribes, 
Americana, fructu nigro ;” ‘ small wild currant.” 

29. Aralidcee. Aralia spinosa. 

30. Caprifolidcee. Kinds of honeysuckle named as follows :— 
the Italian, yellow Italian, early or French white, late red, 
Dutch, English long-blowing, oak-leaved, English white, Rus- 
slan, evergreen, common with striped leaves, striped honeysuckle 
with hairy indented leaves. Lonicera Xylosteum, alpigena, and 
certlea; Symphoria glomerata. Vibarnum Lantana; L., varie- 
gated-leaved ; leevigdtum, O’pulus, O. 70sea, O. folio variegato, 
Tinus; 7., hirta; J:, % foliis ex luteo variegatis;” JZ\, “ small- 
leav’d;” lucidum, |. * foliis ex albo variegatis.” Hédera Helix; 
H., ‘ yellow-leav’d;” HH., ‘* silver-strip’d;” H., “ the yellow- 
strip’d.” Sambucus nigra; n., greenish-berried; n., white- 
berried ; n., leaf variegated with yellow; n., ‘ parsley-leav’d ; ” 
racemosa. 

Cérnee. Cornus mas sanguinea; s., striped-leaved ; ‘the 
Virginian.” 

32. Compdsite. Baccharis halimifolia. 

33. Vacciniée. Vaccinium uligindsum and Myrtillus. 

34. Ericdcea. A’rbutus U’nedo; U., double-flowered; “ the 
strawberry tree with oblong flowers and egg-shaped fruit. ” 
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35. Styracinee. Halésza tetraptera. 

36. Ebendcee. Diospyros virginiana and Lotus. Perhaps 
the “ Celtis fructu luteo ampliori” is a variety of D. virginiana. 

37. Oledcea. Fraxinus excélsior; e., leaf striped with yellow; 
? caroliniana, sp. (* the New England ash”); O’rnus europea 
and rotundifolia. Zigistrum vulgare; v., leaf yellow-variegated ; 
v., leaf silver-variegated. Syringa vulgaris, these varieties of it, 
blue-flowered, purple-flowered, white-flowered, yellow blotched- 
leaved, white blotched-leaved ; pérsica; p., cut-leaved. O'lea 
europe a, e. dbuxifolia. Phillyrea latifolia; 1., leaf yellow-varie- 
gated ; ligustrifolia, angustifolia; ~a., rosmarinifolia ; olezefolia. 

38. Jasminee. Jasminum officinale ; o., leaf yellow-variegated ; 
o., leaf white-variegated ; friticans, humile. 

39. Bignoniacese. Técoma radicans, r. minor; Bignonia ca- 
preolata, Catdlpa syringefolia. 

40. Soldnee. Solanum Duicamara; D., white-flowered; D., 
leaf white-variegated. 

41. Labidta. Phlomis fruticdsa, ? lanata; Rosmarinus offici- 
nalis; o., silver-striped-leaved ; o., yellow-striped-leaved; 0., 
latifolius ; sp. (** Rosmarinus; Almeriensis, flore majore, spicato, 
purpurascente. ‘Tourn. 195. The large flowering rosemary.”) 
Salvia officinalis; o., leaf. variegated with green and white; o., 
leaf red; o., leaf particoloured ; sp. (* Salvia; absinthium redo- 
lens. J. B. ill. 307. Wormwood sage”), sp. (“ Salvia; minor, 
aurita et non aurita”), and a variety of the preceding (* Salvia; 
minor, foliis variegatis”). Zeticrzum ? fruticans, sp. (* Teucrium ; 
Beeticum, calice campanulato. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 181. Spanish tree 
germander.”) ‘ Galeopsis; hispanica, frutescens, ‘Teucrii folio. 
Tourn. ‘Fhe base-horehound tree.” 

42. Verbenacee. Vitex A’gnus castus, A. latifolius. 

43. Chenopodee. A’triplex Haélimus. 

44, Laurinee. Latrus Benzoin, Sassafras, nobilis mas, and 
nobilis foem. 

45. Thymele’e. Daphne Lauréola; L., yellow-variegated ; 
Mezéereum,red-flowered; M., purple-flowered ; M.,white-flowered; 
M., white-variegated-leaved. 

46. Eledgnee. Hledgnus angustifolia; Hippdphaé vham- 
noides mas, 7. foem. 

4:7. Exuphorbiacese. Bixus sempervirens, eight varieties of. 

48. Artocarpee. Ficus Carica, nine varieties of; a tenth 
kind of Ficus. Morus nigra, alba; a, the small purplish- 
white” fruited; ‘the large-leav’d Virginian mulberry with black 
shoots,” ‘ the Virginian mulberry with long red fruit.” 

49. Ulmacee. The common elm; the witch hazel, or bre#d- 
leaved elm; the small-leaved elm; the smooth-leaved, or “itch 
elm; the Dutch elm; the small-leaved striped elm; thestriped 


witch elm; the yellow-leaved elm; the striped D<Ch elm. 
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s¢ There are some other varieties of these trees in the nurseries 
near London, which, not having been examined, we shall omit 
at present.”  Céltis occidentalis. 

50. Juglandee. Juglans régia, four varieties of; nigra. 
Carya, sp. (“ Virginian walnut with long furrowd fruit”), sp. 
(“the hickery, or white Virginian walnut”), sp. (“ the small 
white Virginian walnut, or hickery ”). ; 

51. Salicinee. Salix alba, pentandra, sp. (* the long-leav’d 
‘sweet [scented leaf] willow”), babylonica, fragilis, ? amygd4lina 
or ? tridndra, vitellina, ? caprea; ? c., round-leaved ; c., round- 
leaved-variegated. Populus canéscens, alba; a., variegated- 
leaved ; trémula, nigra. 

52. Betulinee. Bétula alba, Alnus glutindsa and ? oblongata. 

53. Cupulifere. Qiercus Ilex, four varieties of; coccifera, 
Robur; £., leaf white-variegated; alba, “ evergreen oak with 
broad leaves like the common oak,” * the scarlet oak,” “ the 
Virginian chestnut-leav’d oak,” “the Virginian willow-leav’d 
oak,” the chinquapin oak,” ‘ the Spanish cut-leav’d oak ;” 
Suber, *‘ the broad-leav’d cork tree;” S, * the narrow-leav’d 
cork tree.” Carpinus Bétulus; B., striped-leaved; O’strya vul- 
garis and virginica; Castanea vésca; v., leaf elegantly variegated ; 
pumila; Fagus sylvatica; s., yellow-variegated-leaved ; Corylus 
Avellana, and five varieties of it. 

54. Platdnee. Platanus orientalis, occidentalis, ? acerifolia ; 
Liquidambar styraciflua. 

55. Myricee. Myrica Gaile, cerifera, carolinénsis. 

56. Conifere. Cédrus Libani, Larix europea: e., with the 
rudiments of the cone white; Pinus sylvéstris, Pindster, sp. 
(** Pinus; Americana, foliis prelongis, subinde tefnis, conis 
plurimis confertim nascentibus”), Pinea, Strdbus, paldistris ; 
Abies excélsa, Picea, sp. or var. (“ Abies; minor, pectinatis 
foliis, Virginiana, conis parvis subrotundis. Pluk. Alm. 2. Phyt. 
tab. 121. f.1.”); sp. or var. (** Abies; Piceze foliis, brevibus ; 
conis minimis. Rand.”); nigra; balsamifera, sp. or var. (* Abies; 
taxi folio; fructu  longissimo, deorsum inflexo. Long-con’d 
Cornish firr”); Schubértéa disticha, Cupréssus sempervirens ; 
?s., horizontalis; Zhija occidentalis, occidentalis with its leaves 
elegantly variegated; Zaxus baccata; b., leaf variegated; b., 
** the broad shining-leav’d yew ;” Juniperus communis, suécica, 
virginiana, ? virginiana humilis;bermudiana, Sabina; S., va- 
riegated-leaved ; ? S., “ the berry-bearing or upright savin.” 

The introducers of foreign trees and shrubs in the early part 
Y the eighteenth century are much indebted to Mark Catesby, 
an ythusiastic naturalist, who travelled in North America from 
1712 ¢ 9 1726, when he returned to England, made _ himself 
masteY +f the art of etching, and published his splendid work, 
contalmiD, the natural history of Carolina, Florida, and the 
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Bahama Islands. All the most interesting trees of America are 
beautifully figured in these volumes; and the appearance of such 
figures for the first time, in England, must have greatly con- 
tributed to induce the wealthy to procure the introduction of 
the trees they represented into this country. * Ryall, who wrote 
the preface to Catesby’s Hortus Americanus Europeus (which 
was not published till 1767, nearly twenty years after Catesby’s 
death), observes, * that very little regard was had to the trees 
and shrubs of America on our first settling in that country ; nor, 
indeed, was any considerable step taken about introducing them 
into England till about the year 1720,” chiefly in consequence 
of Mr. Catesby’s exertions, Catesby lived many years at 
Hoxton; but in the latter part of his life he removed to Ful- 
ham, where he occupied a house, and had a garden within the 
site of what is now the Fulham Nursery, in which some trees 
remain that were planted with his own hand. (Lysons, vol. ii. 
p» 829.) Catesby was born in 1679, and died in 1749. In a 
notice of his death, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1749 
(xx. 30.), he is called the “ truly honest, ingenious, and modest 
Mr. Mark Catesby.” 

On a blank leaf of Collinson’s copy of Catesby’s Natural 
History of Carolina (which, in January, 1835, came into the 
possession of A, B. Lambert, Esq.), is the following curious 
memorandum in Mr. Collinson’s own handwriting, and signed 
with his name, ‘ The ingenious author, Mr. Mark Catesby, 
was born of a gentleman’s family at Sudbury in Suffolk. Some 
of his family being settled in Virginia, and having himself a turn 
of mind to padael history, he went over there i see his sister 
and improve his genius. [rom thence he travelled to Carolina, 
Bahama Islands, &c., and painted all the subjects from the life. 
On. his return, the subscription being at an end, he was at a 
great loss how to introduce this valuable work to the world, 
until he met with a friend (Peter Collinson) to assist and pro- 
mote his views. He learned to engrave, and coloured all him- 
self, yet it proved so very expensive, that he was many years 
in accomplishing the work, being himself the principal operator. 
So noble and so accurate a perfor mance, begun and finished by 
one hand, is not to be paralleled: but it afforded a subsistence 
to iiinaed his wife, and two children, to his death; and his 
widow subsisted on the sale of it for about two years afterwards, 
then the work, plates, &c., sold for 400/., and about 200/. more 
left by the widow, was divided between the two children, a son 
and a daughter.” At the bottom of the titlepage is written : — 
“This edition of this noble work is very valuable, as it was 
highly finished by the ingenious author, who in gratitude made 
me this present for the considerable sum of money I Jeat him 


without interest, to enable him to publish it for oe benefit of 
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himself and family; else of necessity it must have fallen a prey 
to the booksellers.” Date 1731. 

Mr. John Ellis was remarkable for his exertions in devising 
plans for importing acorns and other nuts and seeds of 
American trees, which through his means were thus brought 
over in large quantities. He was a contemporary of Collinson, 
and, like him, was early in life engaged in merchandise; but 
he afterwards became agent for West Florida in 1764, and for 
Dominica in 1770. He had a very extensive correspondence, 
and was the means of introducing many articles of natural 
history, besides trees and shrubs. He was the author of 
The Natural History of Corallines, The Natural History of 
Zoophytes, &c., and established the genera Halesza, Gordoénza, 
Gardénza, and others. As a proof of the amiable feeling that 
subsisted at that time between English and French naturalists, 
may be mentioned, that, during the war, Duhamel, who was then 
(1757) atthe head of the French marine establishment, promised 
to Ellis and Collinson to return whatever plants were taken by 
the French. John Ellis died in 1776, aged 66. 

Alexander Garden, M.D.,,was a Scotch physician, settled at 
Charlestown, in South Carolina, where he married in 1755, and 
died in 1791, in his 52d year. He sent home a number of 
American trees and shrubs, including the Ptelea, the fringe 
tree, several species of Magnolia, Zamia integrifolia, &e. Lin- 
neeus intended the loblolly bay, called Lasianthus (now Gor- 
donza Lasianthus), to be named after him, which honour Dr. 
Garden solicited ; but, unfortunately, his letter arrived too late by 
a month, Mr. Ellis having, in the meantime, named it Gordonza. 
Another genus, the Gardéenza, commemorates the name of this 
ardent naturalist. 

Subsequently to the year 1730, foreign trees and shrubs appear 
to have been planted in various country seats, and more espe- 
cially in those laid out in the modern style. Among the earliest 
of these are included Stowe, and part of the scenery at Blenheim. 
At the former are some fine old cypresses, cedars, and acacias, 
planted in Brown’s time; and in the latter were, till lately, the 
oldest deciduous cypresses and Lombardy poplars in England. 
We believe the very first place in which the Dutch style was 
made to give way to the English manner was Corby Castle, in 
Cumberland, which began to display the new taste so early as 
1706 (Warner); but it does not appear that many foreign trees 
were planted. 

Pains Hill was planted by the Honourable Charles Hamilton, 
sixth son of the Earl of Abercorn, about the same time that 
Woburn Farm was laid out, viz. 1735. Mr. Hamilton not only 
indulged the public with a sight of his improvements at Pains 
Hill; but allowed strangers the use of low chairs, drawn by 
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small horses, which were provided at the inns at Cobham, to go 
over the grounds. In the latter part of his life. Mr. Hamilton 
retired to Bath, having sold his place to Benjamin Bond Hop- 
kins, Esq., who built the present house, the original one being 
small. (Manning and Bray’s Surrey, ii. 768.) Among the trees 
remaining at Pains Hill are some remarkably fine silver cedars, 
pinasters, and other pines, American oaks, cork trees, and ilices, 
a tupelo tree (N¥ssa), tulip trees, acacias, deciduous cypress, 
Lombardy and other poplars, &c. Here some of the first 
rhododendrons and azaleas introduced into England were 
planted by Mr. Thoburn, who was gardener to Mr. Hamilton, 
and who afterwards became an eminent nurseryman at Old 
Brompton. Bowood was laid out about the same time by the 
first Marquess of Lansdowne (then Earl of Shelburne), who 
was assisted by Mr. Hamilton of Pains Hill; and, like that 
place, it was planted with every kind of foreign tree that could 
be procured at the time. Many of these trees still remain, 
and have attained a large size: the cedars and tulip trees are 
remarkably fine. Woburn Farm, which began to be improved 
by Mr. Southcote in 1735, belongs to this class of places; and 
also Strathfieldsaye : the former contains one of the largest liquid- 
ambar trees in England, a remarkably fine hemlock spruce, very 
large tulip trees, acacias, hickories, pines, cedars, and cypresses, 
and a magnificent cut-leaved alder. At Strathfieldsaye are the 
largest hemlock spruce in England, some remarkably fine scarlet 
oaks, a large tupelo tree, and many fine pines and firs. Clare- 
ment, planted about the same time by Brown, for Lord Clive, 
contains a great many exotic trees, particularly cedars of large 
dimensions. ‘here are very large ilices, cork trees, tulip trees, 
red cedars, a large hemlock spruce, and many other fine speci- 
mens of foreign trees. Oatlands, Ashley Park, and more par- 
ticularly Lord Tankerville’s at Walton, were planted soon after 
this period, and contain many fine specimens. 

Upton House, near Stratford in Essex, was planted by Dr. 
Fothergill about 1762; and, though many of the shrubs were 
sold at the doctor’s death in 1781, the grounds still contain many 
large and fine specimens. Of these we had the following mea- 
sured in January, 1835: Populus canadensis, 100 ft. high; 
P. diljatata, 120 ft. high; Quércus Tarnerz, 50 ft. high; Corylus 
Colarna, with a trunk 5 ft. in circumference, and forming a very 
handsome tree which bears abundantly every year; Cupréssus 
sempervirens horizontalis, 40 {t. high, a fine specimen ; two very 
large cedars, with trunks 94 ft. in diameter, at 6 ft. from the 
ground; a large cork tree; Kolreutérza paniculata, 40 ft. high, 
perhaps the largest in England; a large robinia, &c. Collinson 
states that the d’rbutus Andrachne flowered for the first time 
in this garden, in May, 1766. He adds that the plant was 
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raised from seeds sent to Dr. Fothergill, by Dr. Russell of 
Aleppo, in 1756; and that the original plant was sold by auction 
in August, 1781, after the Demin s death, for 53/. 1ls. There 
appears to be some mistake in this relation, as Dr. Fothergill 
did not purchase Upton till 1762, and the d’rbutus Andrachne 
was cultivated in 1724. Dr. Fothergill, however, may have 
raised his plant somewhere else, and removed it to Upton ; and, 
though it was introduced in 1724, it may not have Gowened 
before the period mentioned. Collinson was such a careful ob- 
server, that this remark appears due to his memory. Upton 
House is now in the possession of S. Gurney, Esq. 

Purser’s Cross was planted by John Ord, Esq., in 1756; and 
‘¢ it is not a little extraordinary,” says Lysons, ‘that this garden 
should, within the space of little more than fifty years (such 
have been the effects of good management and a fertile soil), 
have produced trees which are now the finest of their respective 
kinds in the kingdom.” ‘The following is an account of some of 
the most remarkable trees at Purser’ s Cross, as measured by 
Lysons at three different periods, and for us in Jan. 1835: — 

Girth in 
1793. | 1808 | 1809. | 1835. 


The Sophora japonica, planted in 1756, being | ff. in.| ft. in.| ft. in.| ft. in. 
then about 2 ft. in height ; it flowered: for 
the first time in August, 1807, and has con- 
tinued to flower Heyes every year since 8 0;9 4/9 TH13 0 
The gingko tree ( Salisbtria), planted in 1767 
(about 37 ft. high in 1809; and in 1835 
between 50 ft. and 60 ft.) = me eee eee ee ae 
A tree, the seed of which was given to Mr. 
Ord, by the late Mr. Aiton, as an Illinois 
nut, and which was sown in 1760 (about 
40 feet high) - - - |)2 
A black walnut tree (Juglans nigra) sown 
where it now stands, in 1757 (about 
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64 ft. high) o 21° 6 FY Toy So 
A cedar of Lebanon, ere in 1756, Died 

two years old (in 1809 about 55 ft. high) | 8 8|911}|9 9/11 10 
A willow-leaved oak (sown in 1757) $.h4. Oooh 6 1 hs 2a ee 
The has vérnix, or varnish sumach -t 2 O;| &10 1 & 16% 


Purser’s Cross contains a greater number of fine specimens, in 
a very limited space, than any garden we know of in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. In October, 1834, we found there Mag- 
nolza tripétala, acuminata, and other species, of considerable size, 
Liriodéndron Tulipifera; Negéndo fraxinifolium, 40 ft. high; 
Asimina triloba, 10 ft. high, flowering every year ; another plant, 
which died a few years ago, having ripened fruit every year ; 
Ailantus glandulosa, 30 ft. high; Gy mnocladus canadénsis, 30 ft. 
high; Sophora japonica, 40 ft. high, which flowers every year ; 
Robinia and Gleditschza, very fine specimens; Cratse gus, several 
species, very large; Pyrus Sorbus, very fine specimens; Céltis, 
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Jiglans, and Populus, very large trees; Quércus of various 
species, from 40 ft. to 60 ft. high ; Quércus coccifera and 
gramantia, each 30 ft. high, and considered among the finest 
specimens in the neighbourhood of London; and Salisburéa 
adiantifolia, nearly 60 ft. high; Andromeda arborea, 18 ft. high; 
and deciduous cypresses, from 70 ft. to 80 ft. high. Purser’s 
Cross is now the property of Lord Ravensworth. 

Syon was one of the largest monasteries that were suppressed. 
It was in Henry VIIIL.’s hands at his death; and his funeral 
procession, which is said to have exceeded in magnificence any- 
thing of the kind either before or since, was rested a night at 
Syon on its way to Windsor. King Edward VI. granted Syon 
to Edward Duke of Somerset, who built the shell of the present 
mansion. He had a botanic garden there, mentioned by Turner 
(who was his physician) in his Herbal. In 1604, we find Syon 
House in the possession of Henry Earl of Northumberland, 
who had laid out 90007. on the house and gardens. ‘The house 
was afterwards greatly enlarged and improved by Inigo Jones, 
in 1659. The grounds at Syon are generally understood to 
have been laid out in their present form by Brown, between 1750 
and 1760. ‘They were planted with all the foreign hardy trees 
and shrubs that could be procured, at that time, in the London 
nurseries; and the place now contains many very fine old speci- 
mens of cedars, pines, planes, gleditschias, robinias, catalpas, and 
more especially of deciduous cypress. 

George William, sixth Earl of Coventry, succeeded to the title, 
and to the estate of Croome d’Abitot, in the year 1738, being 
then 17 years of age. He soon afterwards, with the assistance 
of Brown, began to improve the estate; at that time “a mere 
bog, and a barren waste” (Dean’s Croome Guide, 1824, p. 37.), 
and soon converted it into fertile soil, and planted it with all the 
useful and ornamental trees and shrubs at that time to be pro- 
cured in the nurseries. The plants have grown with astonishing 
vigour, and there is now at Croome an extensive collection of 
species, containing some of the finest specimens of foreign trees 
and shrubs in the country. 

Numerous gentlemen’s seats, planted about this time in every 
part of England, might be cited as containing fine old specimens 
of foreign trees and shrubs; but we must limit ourselves to a 
few which took a lead in this taste. Among these may be men- 
tioned, in addition to those already noticed, Busbridge, near Go- 
dalming, in Surrey, in 1751, in the possession of Philip Carteret 
Webb, Esq., and frequently mentioned by Miller; Mount Edge- 
combe, Earl of Mount Edgecombe; Mamhead, now belonging to 
W. Newman, Esq.; Powderham Castle, Earl of Devon; High 
Clere, Earl of Caernarvon; and Chiswick, Duke of Devonshire. 
There are, doubtless, many places as much or more worthy of 
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being quoted than several of those named; but, as we have 
invited all proprietors and gardeners in the British Isles to send 
us accounts of their foreign trees and shrubs for this work, and 
as many of these have done so, we must refer in this place to 
the paragraph headed Séatzstics, given to each tree and shrub; 
where, under each county, will be found the names of all those 
seats most remarkable for foreign trees and shrubs, with the 
dimensions and other particulars of the plants they contain. 

Several botanic gardens were formed during this century, 
both at home and abroad; and the exchange of seeds and 
plants which takes place universally among such establishments 
increased the foreign productions of each respective country. 
It also became the practice, in the latter part of this century, 
for private persons and public bodies to send out botanical 
collectors. Several of these were sent out from the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, others by the subscriptions of individuals, and 
some by nurserymen. 

Chelsea Garden (already noticed, p. 47.) is said by Collinson 
to have been, in his time, the richest in plants in Europe. It 
was brought to the highest degree of eminence during this 
century by Miller. Its origin is unknown: the first notice 
of it, in the books of the Apothecaries’ Society, is in 1674, 
when it was proposed to wall it round; and two years after- 
wards, in 1676, the Society agreed to purchase the plants 
growing in Mrs. Cape’s garden at Westminster. ‘They may 
probably also have had plants from the garden mentioned in 
Evelyn’s Diary for 1658 as “the medical garden at West- 
minster, well stored with plants, under [Edward] Morgan, 
a skilful botanist.” Piggot is the name of the first curator of 
the Chelsea Garden, noticed in 1676. Watts, mentioned both 
by Ray and Evelyn, was an apothecary by profession, but 
undertook the care of the garden in 1680, at 50/. per annum. 
Miller was appointed to the garden in 1722, at the time Sir 
Hans Sloane, when applied to for a renewal of the lease of 
the garden, granted it to the Society in perpetuity, at a rental 
of 5/, per annum, and on condition that specimens of fifty 
new plants should annually be furnished to the Royal 
Society, till the number amounted to two thousand, that 
number, at that time, being supposed likely to exhaust the 
botanical riches of the whole world. Miller resigned his 
situation as curator, a short time before his death in 1771, and 
was succeeded by Forsyth, who left it to become royal gardener 
at Kensington in 1784, and was succeeded by Fairbairn, 
who died in the garden in 1814. His situation is now filled 
by Mr. William Anderson, F.L.S. H.S., &c., who has greatly 
enriched the garden, and contributed materially to its present 
high character. 
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The botanic garden at Kew was established in 1760 by the 
Princess Dowager of Wales. A catalogue was published in 
1768 by Dr. Hill; and a more scientific one by Mr. William 
Aiton in 1789, a second edition of which appeare din 1810. 
William Aiton died in 1793, aged 62. He was some time 
assistant to Philip Miller, at Chelsea, and was recommended to 
the princess dowager in 1759. In 1783 he was appointed to 
the care of the pleasure-grounds and kitchen-garden at Kew. 
The Aitonza is named after him. He was succeeded by his son, 
Wm. Townsend Aiton, the present royal gardener there. Kew 
is more especially interesting to the planter of trees, from its 
arboretum having been one of the very first that was formed in 
Britain ; and, though many of the species are now lost, and it 
does not contain more than a fourth part of what are to be found 
in the Horticultural Society’s garden and in the arboretum of the 
Messrs. Loddiges, there are still existing there many fine speci- 
mens. Dr. James Sherard’s botanical garden at Eltham, in 
which he was assisted by Dillenius, was established in the first 
years of this century, but declined at Dr. Sherard’s death in 
1737; and, in 1795, nothing remained of it but a fine cedar of 
Lebanon close to the house, and a few other trees and shrubs. 
This cedar measured, at the above period, 9 ft. in cireum- 
ference, at 3 ft. from the ground; and in 1801 it had increased 
in circumference 6} inches. (Zysons.) Dr. James Sherard was 
the brother of Dr. William Sherard, an eminent botanist, and 
author of several works, who was travelling tutor for many years 
to several English noblemen, and afterwards British consul at 
Smyrna, near which he had a fine country house and garden, 
from which he sent home many seeds and plants. This brother 
founded the botanical professorship at Oxford, and gave to that 
establishment his botanical library, and his herbarium. He was 
the patron of Mark Catesby and of Dr. Dillenius. 

Mr. William Curtis, author of the Botanical Magazine, first 
established a small botanic garden at Bermondsey. In 1771 he 
formed one on a more extensive scale at Lambeth Marsh. In 
1789 he removed his plants to Brompton, where he died in 
1799, aged 53 years. His partner, and successor, Mr. William 
Salisbury, removed this garden to Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, 
where an arboretum was planted, and the grounds are now 
(1835) occupied as a subscription garden and as a nursery. 

A private botanic garden was founded at ‘Twickenham about 
1789, by William Swainson, the proprietor of some popular 
vegetable medicines. It contained every tree and shrub that 
could be procured at the time in the British nurseries, and was 
kept up in the very first style of order and neatness till Mr. 
Swainson’s death in 1806. It is now the property of Mrs. Can- 
ham, and is managed by Mr. Robert Castles, an enthusiastic 
lover of plants, and an excellent man. 
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Various other gardens might be mentioned as having contri- 
buted to spread a taste for foreign trees and shrubs towards the 
latter end of this century; and the names of a number of writers 
on botany and gardening would also deserve commemoration 
here, were they not already recorded in the historical part of 
our Encyclopedia of Gardening. The reader who thinks we 
might have extended this part of our work will bear this in 
mind; and also that it has been our object, throughout this 
Introduction, to repeat nothing which we have already laid 
before the public. 

The only extensive nursery at the beginning of this century 
was, as we have before seen (p. 46.), that of Brompton Park, 
occupied by London and Wise. ‘Those of Gray of Fulham, of 
Furber of Kensington, of Fairchild of Hoxton, Gordon of Mile 
End, and Hunt of Putney, became eminent before the middle 
of the century; and those of Lee and Kennedy, William Mal- 
colm, Russell, Loddiges, and others, were large establishments 
before the end of it. 

Gray commenced his nursery at Fulham early in the 18th 
century. He received many American trees and shrubs from 
collectors and resident amateurs in America, and enriched his 
stock at the sale of Dr. Compton’s trees. In 1740, he pub- 
lished a catalogue of his plants, which is said to have been 
written by Philip Miller. In the preface to Catesby’s Hortus 
Europeus Americanus, which is dated 1767, it is said, that 
‘* Mr. Gray at Fulham has, for many years, made it his busi- 
ness to raise and cultivate the plants of America, from whence 
he has annually fresh supplies, in order to furnish the curious 
with what they want;” and that, “ through his industry and skill, 
a greater variety of American forest trees and shrubs may 
be seen in his gardens, than in any other place in England.” 
This nursery is now in the possession of Messrs. Whitley and 
Osborne, and still retains its reputation for American trees and 
shrubs. It also contains some fine old specimens of the trees 
planted by Gray. Among these are Quércus Suber, Céltis oc- 
cidentalis, Azddntus glandulosa, Latrus Sdssafras, Koelreutéria 
paniculata, Diospyros virginiana, and various others. ‘The first 
Magnolza grandiflora which was brought to England (as ge- 
nerally supposed) was planted in this nursery, and all the old 
trees of the kind in the country are said to have been propa- 
gated from it. The tree died about 1810; but its trunk, which 
measures 4 ft. 10 in. in circumference, was, till very lately, pre- 
served. ‘The branches extended over a surface 20 ft. in diameter, 
it was as many feet high, and in the blossoming season, which 
lasted generally two or three months, it perfumed the whole 
neighbourhood. It was surrounded by stages from the ground 
to its summit, on which were placed pots containing layers for 
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propagation. It was the number of these, and the exhaustion 
they occasioned, which killed the tree. 

Furber, mentioned by Collinson, was a nurseryman at Ken- 
sington, and one of those gardeners who formed a society for 
publishing a work on gardening, of whose Catalogue some 
account is given in p. 60. Miller was secretary of this society, 
which, as it is said, dissolving through difference of opinion, the 
papers became Miller’s, and led to the publication of his Dic- 
tionary. Furber’s grounds are now partly built on, and the 
remainder forms part of Messrs. William Malcolm and Co.’s 
nursery. 

Thomas Fairchild had a nursery and an excellent vineyard. 
For the time in which he lived, he was a scientific gardener, and 
distinguished himself by a paper, in the Royal Society’s Transac- 
tions (vol. xxxiii. p. 127.), “On the different, and sometimes 
contrary, Motion of the Sap in Plants.” He introduced various 
new trees and shrubs from the Continent of Europe and North 
America, as will be seen by the list at the end of this section. 
He was author of the Czty Gardener. He died in 1729, and left 
funds for a botanical sermon, to be delivered annually on Whit- 
sun ‘Tuesday, at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. ‘The legacy left by 
Fairchild produced a guinea a year, but this sum being thought 
insufficient, a subscription was entered into, the produce of 
which has raised the annual sum to three guineas. ‘These 
sermons were preached for many years by Dr. Colin Milne, 
author of the Botanical Dictionary, by whom they were pub- 
lished in 1779. ‘The sermon is now preached annually by the 
Rev. William Ellis, of Merchant Tailors’ School. Some curious 
details respecting this legacy will be found in Henry Elles’s 
Account of the Parish of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 

James Gordon, nurseryman at Mile End, London, who had 
previously been gardener to Robert Lord Petre, is thus spoken 
of in a letter from Ellis to Linneeus, dated April 25. 1758:— 

*‘ If you want a correspondent here that is a curious gar- 
dener, I shall recommend you to Mr. James Gordon, gardener 
at Mile End, London. This man was bred under Lord Petre 
and Dr. Sherard, and knows systematically all the plants he 
cultivates. He has more knowledge in vegetation than all the 
gardeners and writers on gardening in England put together ; 
but he is too modest to publish anything. If you send him any 
thing rare, he will make you a proper return. We have gota 
rare double jessamine (Gardénza florida) from the Cape, that is 
not described: this man has raised it from cuttings, when all 
the other gardeners have failed in the attempt. I have lately 
got him a curious collection of seeds from the East Indies, many 
of which are growing, but are quite new to us. He has got the 
ginkgo (Salisbirza), which thrives well, and, when he has in- 
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creased it, he will dispose of it.” (Smzth’s Cor., vol. i. p. 93.) 
Gordon commenced his nursery at Mile End in 175—; he dis- 
posed of it in 1776, to his sons James and William, and died in 
1780. In 1781 we find this nursery in the possession of James 
Gordon, Thomas Dermer, and Archibald Thompson. James 
Gordon died in 1794, and Thomas Dermer in 1799, when Ar- 
chibald Thompson came into possession of the whole. Mr. 
Thompson died in 1832, and the business is now carried on by 
his son James. Only a small part of the original ground is now 
(1835) occupied as a nursery; but in the part that remains 
there are some fine old specimens. What is believed to be the 
oldest salisburia in England, the ginkgo tree above alluded to, 
is 5 ft. 5 in. in circumference at 1 ft. from the ground, and 55 ft. 
high. There are venerable specimens of magnolias, Zaurus 
Sassafras, the cork tree and other oaks, the liquidambar both 
species, ailantus, gymnociadus, and many others, with some of 
the largest plants of green tea growing in the open air in Eng- 
land. A list of the more remarkable of these trees and shrubs, 
with their dimensions taken in 1831, will be found in the Gard. 
Mag. for the following year, vol. viii. p.250.; and subsequent 
measurements of several of them taken in January, 1835, will 
be found in the same magazine, vol. xi. 

Of the Hunts of Putney we know little, except that their 
names appear among the authors of the Catalogue of the trees 
and shrubs grown in the London nurseries in the year 1730. 
The nursery at Putney was little known in our time, and the 
stock was sold off, and the ground advertised to be let for 
building on, in December, 1834. 

James Lee was born at Selkirk in 1715, and, about twenty 
years afterwards, walked to London. When he was at Lichfield 
he was seized with the smallpox, and detained there some time. 
When he recovered, and came to London, he was employed at 
Syon, and afterwards at Whitton by the Duke of Argyle. About 
the year 1760 he entered into partnership with Lewis Kennedy, 
gardener to.Lord Bolton, at Chiswick, and commenced a 
nursery in what was called the Vineyard, at Hammersmith. At 
the beginning of the last century, this vineyard produced annually 
a considerable quantity of Burgundy wine. A thatched house 
was built in the grounds, the upper part occupied as a dwelling- 
house and for selling the wine, and underneath were the wine- 
cellars. Lee was patronised by the Earl of Islay (afterwards 
Duke of Argyle), the planter of Whitton, who died in 1761; 
and other noblemen: he corresponded with Linneeus, and com- 
posed an Introduction to Botany, according to his system, pub- 
lished in 1760, which for many years was in the highest repute. 
He died in the year 1795, at the age of 80 years; his partner, 
Kennedy, having died previously. ‘The nursery was carried on 
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by the sons of the two founders, till 1818, when they dissolved 
partnership. It then became the sole property of James Lee, the 
second of that name, who died in 1827, leaving it to his family, 
and it is now (1835) carried on by his son John. For many years 
this nursery was deservedly considered the first in the world. 
Besides an extensive correspondence, and a vigilant attention to 
procure every new plant as soon as it was introduced by others, 
Messrs. Lee and Kennedy introduced many plants into the 
country, through collectors whom they had sent abroad, and 
through foreign botanists. They maintained a collector in 
America, who sent home several new oaks; and, in partnership 
with the Empress Josephine, one at the Cape of Good Hope, who 
sent home many new ericas, ixias, and other Cape plants. They 
had also a collector in South America, who sent home the 
Fachsia coccinea, by which they made a considerable sum of 
money, selling it for some time at a guineaa plant. ‘They also 
had the first China rose in 1787, of which they made a large 
sum. ‘The extent of this nursery has been somewhat curtailed 
by the approach of London; but it still contains an excellent 
collection, some fine specimens of magnolias, asiminas, cratze- 
guses, Pyrus Sorbus, and other foreign trees and shrubs, and 
is conducted with the greatest liberality. 

The nursery of Messrs. Malcolm and Co. was established 
about the middle of the century, first at Kennington, and af- 
terwards at Stockwell, and was at one time one of the most 
extensive in the neighbourhood of London. ‘The ground has 
long since been built on; but one of the descendants of the family, 
as before observed, occupies, with other grounds, part of the 
nursery which was Furber’s, at Kensington. 

The nurseries of Russells, at Lewisham; of Bassington, at 
Kingsland ; of Cormack, at New Cross; of Ronalds, at Brent- 
ford; and a number of others, some of which are now extinct, 
and others more eminent than before; were all more or less 
celebrated during the latter part of this century. 

The nursery at Hackney was established about the middle of 
the century by John Busch (in the Hortus Kewensis erroneously 
spelt Bush), a German gar dener, who, entering into the service 
of the Empress Catherine in 1771, was succeeded in his nursery, 
in that year, by Conrad Loddiges, also a native of Germany. 
This nursery soon became celebrated for the introduction and pro- 
pagation of American trees and shrubs, particularly magnolias, 
rhododendrons, and azaleas. It will be noticed more at length 
in the succeeding section. 

The botanical and horticultural authors and garden artists of 
England during this century, who contributed to the spread of 
a taste for foreign trees and shrubs by their writings and practice, 


are numerous. We have already mentioned Brown, to whom 
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we may add, among artists and authors, Switzer, a seedsman, at 
‘* the Flower Pot over-against the Court of Common Pleas in 
Westminster Hall, or at “his garden in Milbank, Westminster,” 
author of Iconographia Rustica, and several other works, and 
the designer of various gardens both in Britain and Ireland ; 

Bradley, a voluminous author; Batty Langley, an architect at 
Twickenham, who wrote New Principles of Gardening, §c., and 
The true Method of improving an Estate by Plantations of Timber 
Trees, §c.; Dr. John Hill, a voluminous gardening author ; 
Sir William Chambers, who wrote Dissertations on Oriental 
Gardening ; Wheeler, a nurseryman at Gloucester, and author 
of The Botanist’s and Gardener's New Dictionary; Aber- 
crombie, a well known voluminous author; Weston; Speechley ; 
Dr. A. Hunter, the editor of Evelyn’s Sylva; Meader, gar- 
dener to the Duke of Northumberland; Greefer, gardener 
to the Earl of Coventry at Croome, and afterwards to the 
King of Naples at Caserta; and a great number of others. 
We should have been tempted to submit some notices of these 
authors and their works, did we not expect a Chronological and 
Biographical History of them from the accurate and learned pen 
of William Forsyth, Esq. ‘To this gentleman, who has been for 
many years collecting information respecting trees and shrubs, 
we are deeply indebted for many corrections and additions to 
this chapter, and to our work generally. 

In order to give a general summary of the trees and Sinahs 
introduced into Britain during the eighteenth century, we shall 
divide it into periods of ten years ; and give in each the names 
of some of the principal plants introduced, and those of their 
introducers, according to the Hortus Kewensis, and to some 
farther information on the subject, kindly furnished to us by 
Mr. Forsyth, and Messrs. Loddiges of Hackney. 

From 1701 to 1710 inclusive (Queen Anne), four trees and 
five shrubs were introduced. Among the trees were, Fraxinus 
lentiscifolia from Aleppo, and Ptélea trifoliata from North 
America, by the Rev. John Banister. Cratze‘gus parvifolia was 
introduced by Bishop Compton, and des oxyacanthoides by 
Mr. Reynardson of Hillington. Bignonza capreolata, a beau- 
tiful climber, and Colutea prutnia, a handsome flowering shrub, 
were introduced during this period. 

From 1711 to 1720 -(Anne and Geo. I.), three trees and nine 
shrubs were introduced: among these were, Pavia rubra, by 
Thos. Fairchild; Pinus Tee‘da, ‘and Ceandthus americanus, by 
Bishop Compton ; Cérasus Mahaleb, from Austria; and Comp- 
tonza aspleniifolia, Lycium afrum, and J va frutéscens, by the 
Duchess of Beaufort. 

From 1721 to 1730 {Geo. I. and II.), twenty-two trees and 
twenty shrubs were introduced. Mark Catesby introduced 
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Gleditschza monospérma, Catdlpa syring@folia, Calycanthus flo- 
ridus, Cratee‘gus flava, and Amérpha fruticosa. Mr. Moore in- 
troduced Fraxinus americana; Robert Furber, O'strya vulgaris, 
Pyrus coronaria, Platanus acerifolia, Quércus alba, Rhas radi- 
cans, and Vibérnum levigatum. Dr. James Sherard introduced 
Arbutus Andrachne, Rhis glabra, and #osa caroliniana. Sir 
Charles Wager introduced Acer dasycarpum ; Miller, Clématis 
crispa, Santolina viridis, and some others, which are recorded 
as being cultivated in the Chelsea Garden during this period. 
Among the species introduced or recorded, but without the 
name of the introducer, are, Cérasus virginiana, Tilia pubéscens, 
Anus oblongata, Carya compréssa, Cércis canadénsis, Quércus 
gramintia, Q. sericea, and Q. Prinus, Pinus palistris, Hudény- 
mus latifdlius, Caprifolium gratum, #hus élegans, Wistarza 
frutéscens, and a number of others. 

From 1731 to 1740 (Geo. II.), twenty-four trees and forty- 
five shrubs were introduced. Mr. Stephen Bacon introduced 
the Cléthra alnifolia; Thomas Fairchild, the Cornus florida ; 
Miller no fewer than thirty species, including Cratee‘gus cor- 
data, Populus angulata, d’cer monspessulanum, C4rpinus orien- 
talis, Celtis Tournefortz7, Platanus cuneata; Quércus Zgilops, 
nigra, rubra, and virens; Pinus inops and variabilis; and several 
others. Collinson, between 1734 and 1739, introduced twenty- 
six species, among which we find Magnolza acuminata in 1736; 
the first azaleas that were in the country, namely, Azalea nudiflora, 
viscosa, and glatica ; Kalm/a latifolia and angustifolia, Andrémeda 
mariana and racemosa, Rhododéndron maximum, Chionan- 
thus virginica, Acer saccharinum, Cephalanthus occidentalis, 
Nyssa denticulata, several species of Vibarnum, and that 
beautiful tree, Zarix péndula. Sir John Colliton had in cultiva- 
tion the Magnolza grandiflora from Carolina in 1734, and the 
lanceolate-leafed variety in 1737. Dr. James Sherard intro- 
duced Menispérmum virginicum ; and Dr. Thomas Dale, Phila- 
délphus inodorus. 

From 1741 to 1750 (Geo. IT.), there were introduced eight 
trees and twelve shrubs. Sir John Colliton had the Robinza 
hispida in cultivation before 1743. Dr. Amman introduced the 
C¥tisus austriacus; Richard Bateman, the Acacia Julibrissin ; 
Christopher Gray of Fulham, the Pyrus angustifolia. Catesby 
introduced Stuartéa virginica; and Archibald Duke of Argyll, 
the Pinus Cémbra, Gymnocladus canadénsis, Acer montanum, 
Bétula papyracea and populifolia, Cratzgus punctata and 
glanduldsa, J’tea virginica, Corylus rostrata, Amelanchier Botry- 
apium, Andrémeda calyculata, and that curious miniature tree, 
Dirca palistris. 

From 1751 to 1760 (Geo. II.), twenty-seven trees and forty- 


seven shrubs were introduced. Peter Collinson introduced 
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Broussonéta papyrifera from Japan in 1751. Father D’Incar- 


ville introduced the Adlantus glandulosa from China, also. in 


1751; Jas. Gordon of Mile End, the Ulmus americana in 1752: 
that abla Goh tree the sepa adiantifolia was cultivated 
by him in 1754; the parent tree, a male, still exists (see p. 78.), 
and from it, in all probability, originated all the male trees of 
the same species, not only in Europe, but in North America ; 
he introduced the Sophora jap6nica in 1753, and the Cornus 
alternifolia in 1760. Archibald Duke of Argyll introduced 
the Larix microcaérpa and the Smilax rotundifolia in the same 
year. John Ellis introduced Halésza tetraptera and diptera in 
1756 and 1758; Messrs. Kennedy and Lee, Zudénymus atro- 
purputreus; Hugh Duke of Northumberland, Pinus resinosa ; 
Christopher Gray, Vibarnum nitidum. The Duke of Bedford 
cultivated Pinus rigida before 1759; and Populus dilatata, the 
Lombardy poplar, was introduced from Italy by the Earl of 
Rocheford in 1758. No fewer than fifty articles were introduced 
or cultivated by Miller during this decade. Among these are, 
Acer créticum, in 1752, probably the small tree still existing 
in the Chelsea Garden; A. O’pulus, heterophyllum, and tatari- 
cum; Daphne alien i and pontica, Lonicera tatarica, Mag- 
noléa tripétala, several species of hamnus, Thuja occidentalis, 
Tilia americana, Abies rubra, Pinus maritima and _ several 
others, Bétula lénta, Pyrus prunifolia, Cotoneaster tomentosa, 
Daphne alpina, Liquidambar imberbis. Among the trees and 
shrubs recorded in the period, without the name of the intro- 
ducer, are, Acer pennsylvanicum, Bérberis canadénsis ; Cérasus 
caroliniana, a beautiful sub- -evergreen low tree from Carolina, too 
much neglected in England; Rosa sinica, Shepherdza canadénsis, 
Planera Richardz, and Oxycéccus macrocarpus. 

From 1761 to 1770 (Geo. III.), twelve trees and forty shrubs 
were introduced. Jas. Gordon introduced, or had in cultivation, 
Tilia alba, Bétula excélsa, Clématis virginiana, VibdGrnum cassi- 
noides and Lentago, Hypéricum AeA and Euonymus verru- 
cosus. John Betas introduced Mitchélla repens; John 
Busch, Zédum palistre, Fothergilla alnifolia, Xanthorhiza apii- 
folia; Mr. Bennet, Zédum latifolium; George William Earl of 
Coventry, Kolreutérza paniculata from China, Zrica australis, 
and Salix retusa from Italy. John Greening cultivated Pavza 
flava; Joseph Brooks, rica stricta; John Cree, Bumelia ténax ; 
Dr, Fothergill, Populus heteroph¥lla; Messrs. Kennedy and 
Lee, Cratee gus elliptica, pyrifolia, and that fine tree, Zagus fer- 
ruginea. Sir Joseph Banks introduced Jthodora canadensis in 
1767; John Ord, Genista triquetra 5 Peter Collinson, A’Inus 
serrulata, and Vaccinium virgatum; Hugh Duke of Northum- 
berland, Populus grze’ca and, laevigata ; ‘and Miller, Sambucus 
canadénsis, Genista pargans, and Rubus hispidus. The 
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Duchess of Portland introduced Vaccinium frondosum. Among 
the plants respecting which merely the dates at which they were 
introduced to, or first cultivated in, Britain, are recorded in the 
Hortus Kewensis, are, Gaulthéria procimbens ; Rhododéndron 
ponticum, introduced, we are informed, by Conrad Loddiges, 
who sold the first plant to the Marquess of Rockingham, a noble 
encourager of botany and gardening; Andromeda axillaris, 
coriacea, and acuminata; Styrax grandifolium and levigatum, 
Kalmza glatica, and that delightful shrub, Chimonanthus fra- 
grans. ‘The last, we are informed, was first cultivated by the 
Earl of Coventry at Croome. 

From 1771 to 1780 (Geo. III., during the American war), 
were introduced eight trees and forty-eight shrubs. Mrs. Primmet 
introduced Genista lusitanica; Mons. Richard, U/lmus pumila, 
Caragdna Chamldgu, and Caprifolium impléxum; Sir Joseph 
Banks, Salix myrtilloides from Sweden; Dr. Solander, Spirze’a 
leevigata from Siberia; Dr. Hope of Edinburgh, Populus caén- 
dicans and monilifera. Messrs. Kennedy and Lee introduced 
Aristotélia Macqui, Ephedra monostachya, Baddlea globosa, 
Gleditschza hérrida, Rhamnus alnifolius, and others. The cele- 
brated botanist and traveller, Pallas, introduced Pyrus salicifolia 
in 1780, Diotis ceratdides, and Calligonum Pallasza. Dr. Nicholas 
Jacquin introduced C¥tisus capitatus, and Drypis spinosa; Dr. 
Pitcairn, Vaccinium dumésum; Mr. William Malcolm, Gordénéa 
pubéscens; Mr. William Young, Vaccinium stamineum; John 
Karl of Bute, Genista germanica; Hugh Duke of Northumber- 
land, Caragdna spinosa; Dr. Fothergill, that beautiful tree, Py- 
rus spectabilis, Baxus baleérica, and Clématis florida. Salix 
incubacea and Genista decimbens were introduced by Drs. 
Fothergill and Pitcairn about the same time. Francis Masson 
introduced Vaccinium Arctostaphylos. Benjamin Bewick in- 
troduced Vaccinium angustifolium. 

From 1781 to 1790 (Geo. III., intercourse with America being 
restored), sixteen trees and thirty-five shrubs were introduced, ac- 
cording to the Hortus Kewensis. John Bell introduced VibGrnum 
dauricum, Bétula datrica, and Caragdna Altagadna. John Busch 
introduced Ribes Diacdatha and A’Inus incana; John Grefer, 
Pyrus bollwylleriana and baccata, and that valuable evergreen, 
Aticuba japonica (female). William Forsyth cultivated Pinus 
Bankszana in 1785; William Young, /raxinus juglandifolia ; 
and Daniel Grimwood, Fraxinus pubéscens. ‘The Hudson’s 
Bay Company introduced U'lmus undulata; John Fraser, Mag- 
nolza auriculata, Rhododéndron punctatum, and Quércus lyrata, 
imbricaria, and rotundifolia; Sir Joseph Banks, Hydrangea Hor- 
ténsia, Magnolia conspicua, Peeonia Mottan, Rosa indica, Bérberis 
sibirica, and some vacciniums. Gilbert Slater introduced Rosa 


semperflorens in 1789; and the celebrated Professor Thouin, 
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the first horticulturist of his day, Nitraria Schdberz in 1788. 
The following ample list was introduced by Conrad Loddiges 
during this period; the names having been supplied to us by 
the present Messrs. Loddiges, his sons: — Morus *tatarica and 
pennsylvanica; Cornus *circinata, Genista *sibirica, Rhodo- 
déndron * Chamecistus, 4 cer h¥bridum and trilobatum, Prinus 
dasycarpa, Bérberis daurica, Crategus Oxyacantha résea; 
Azalea specidsa crispa, nudiflora rubra, and nudiflora staminea ; 
Bétula sibirica, dmy¥gdalus sibirica, Andromeda calyculata var. 
ventricosa, A’Inus pumila, Cornus sibirica, Rides triflorum, 
Caragana férox, Rosa acicularis and corymbosa, Thuja plicata 
and tatarica. Of these species introduced by Conrad Loddiges, 
those marked with a star were received by him from the cele- 
brated botanist and collector for the French government, André 
Michaux; almost all the others were received from William 
Bartram of Kingsessing, Pennsylvania. 

From 1791 to 1800 (Geo. III), were introduced nineteen trees 
and fifty shrubs. John Bell introduced Juniperus daurica, and 
Azalea pontica. William Forsyth introduced Bérberis dlicifolia ; 
Sir George Staunton, fosa bracteata; John Busch, Caragana 
jubata, and Rhododéndron chrysanthum ; Messrs. Lee and Ken- 
nedy, Rosa férox ; Messrs. Fraser, Quércus triloba, tinctoria, 
palastris, and Banisterz. Conrad Loddiges introduced Atragéne 
austriaca and americana, Cftisus * purpureus, Andrémeda * Ca- 
tesbee’z, Aralia hispida; and also, according to Messrs. Loddiges, 
Castanea americana, C¥ftisus * supinus, Juniperus alpina and 
sibirica, Prinos lanceolatus and lavigatus, Spire‘a canadénsis ; 
Vaccinium * buxifolium, elevatum, hispidulum, pumilum, ligis- 
trinum; Vitis vulpina alba, v. nigra, and v. rubra. Among 
the plants recorded in the Hortus Britannicus, as having been 
introduced in this decade, are, Carya porcina and amara, Pyrus 
spuria, Magnolia macrophylla, Andromeda speciosa, Fidsa sua- 
véolens, Prunus maritima, Pyrus auriculata, Quércus microcarpa, 
and several others. 

Of the nearly 500 hardy trees and shrubs introduced during 
this century, 108 are from the continent of Europe, 300 are 
from North America, 3 from Chili, 13 from China, 6 from 
Japgn, 2 from the Cape of Good Hope, 33 from Siberia, 2 from 
Tartary, 1 from Egypt, 2 from Morocco, 1 from Aleppo, 1 from 
Barbary, and the remaining few chiefly from Asia, 

In the early part of the century, the greater number of species 
appear to have been received by Peter Collinson, from Dr. Gar- 
den of Charlestown, John Bartram, Mark Catesby, and other 
collectors. The progress of introduction was interrupted during 
the eighth decade of the century (1771 to 1780), owing to the 
breaking out of the American war; but it revived with double 
vigour between 1780 and 1800, during which period by far the 
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greater number of trees and shrubs introduced were received by 
Conrad Loddiges, and chiefly from William Bartram, the son of 
John. The Bartrams, indeed, and André Michaux, were the 
great collectors of American plants during the 18th century. 
Michaux sent almost every thing to France, by the government 
of which he was employed; but the Bartrams were Americans, 
and corresponded chiefly with the Kew Botanic Garden, and 
with the London nurserymen and amateurs. A number of trees 
and shrubs were introduced during the 18th century by John 
Fraser, but the chief accessions to the British arboretum and 
fruticetum made by this indefatigable collector were in the 
succeeding century. 

John Bartram, one of the most distinguished of American 
botanists, was born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, in 1701. 
His grandfather, of the same name, accompanied William Penn 
to this country in 1682. John Bartram was a simple farmer ; 
he cultivated the ground for subsistence, while he indulged an 
insatiable desire for botany. He was self-taught in that science, 
and in the rudiments of the learned languages, and medicine 
and surgery. So great, in the end, was his proficiency in his 
favourite pursuit, that Linnzeus pronounced him “ the greatest 
natural botanist in the world.” He made excursions, in the in- 
tervals of agricultural labour, to Florida and Canada, herborising 
with intense zeal and delight. At the age of 70, he performed a 
journey to East Florida, to explore its natural productions; at 
a period, too, when the toils and dangers of such an expedition 
far exceeded those of any similar one which could be undertaken 
at the present time, within the limits of the United States. He 
first formed a botanic garden in America, for the cultivation of 
American plants as well as exotics. This garden, which is 
situated on the banks of the Schuylkill, a few miles from Phila- 
delphia, still bears his name. He contributed much to the 
gardens of Europe, and corresponded with the most distinguished 
naturalists of that quarter of the globe. Several foreign societies 
and academies bestowed their honours upon him, and published 
communications from him in their Zvansactions. John Bartram. 
died in 1777, in the 76th year of his age. At the time of his 
death he held the office of American botanist to George ITI. of 
England. He was amiable and charitable, and of the strictest 
probity and temperance. (Zncyc. Amer.) 

William Bartram, fourth son of John Bartram, was born in 
1739, at the Botanic Garden, Kingsessing, Pennsylvania. At the 
age of 16 years he was placed with a respectable merchant of 
Philadelphia, with whom he continued six years; after which he 
went to North Carolina, with a view of doing business there as 
a merchant: but, being ardently attached to the study of botany, 


he relinquished his mercantile pursuits, and accompanied his 
G 4 
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father in a journey into East Florida, to explore the natural 
productions of that country; after which he settled on the river 
St. John’s, in that region, and finally returned, about the year 
1771, to his father’s residence. In 1773, at the request of Dr. 
Fothergill of London, he embarked for Charleston, to examine 
the natural productions of the Floridas and the western parts of 
Carolina and Georgia, chiefly in the vegetable kingdom. In this 


employment he was engaged nearly five years, and made nume-_ 


rous contributions to the natural history of the country through 
which he travelled. His collections and drawings were forwarded 
to Dr. Fothergill; and about the year 1790 Bartram published 
an account of his travels and discoveries in one volume 8vo, with 
an account of the manners and customs of the Creeks, Chero- 
kees, and Choctaws. This work soon acquired extensive popu- 
larity, and is still frequently consulted. After his return from 
his travels, he devoted himself to science, and, in 1782, was 
elected professor of botany in the university of Pennsylvania, 
which post he declined in consequence of the state of his health. 
In 1786 he was elected a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, and was a member of several other learned societies in 
Europe and America. We are indebted to him for the know- 
ledge of many curious and beautiful plants peculiar to North 
America, and for the most complete and correct table of Ame- 
rican ornithology, before the work of Wilson, who was assisted 
by him in the commencement of his American Ornithology. He 
wrote an article on the natural history of a plant a few minutes 
before his death, which happened suddenly, by the rupture of a 
blood-vessel in the lungs, July 22. 1823, in the 85th year of his 
age. (Ibid.) 

In Scotland, as we have seen (p. 48.), very little was done in 
the way of introducing foreign trees and shrubs, during the 
seventeenth century ; though the rudiments of this description 
of improvement were ijaid about the end of it, by the establish- 
ment of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. In Nicolson’s Scottish 
Fitstorical Library, published in 1702, this garden is stated to 
have been brought to the highest degree of perfection by its 
curator, Mr. James Sutherland, ‘‘ whose extraordinary skill and 
industry” are said to have greatly advanced this department of 
natural history in Scotland. In Sibbald’s Scotza Illustrata, 
published in 1684, the Edinburgh Botanic Garden is said to 
contain an arboretum, in which was “ every kind of tree and 
shrub, as well barren as fruit-bearing, the whole disposed in 
fair order” (p. 66.); and in Sibbald’s Memoria Balfouriana, 
published in 1699, this garden is said to be “ the greatest orna- 
ment of the city of Edinburgh.” (p. 73.) The plants of this 
garden have been twice removed to other situations (first in 
1767, and again in 1822), and we believe there is now neither a 
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tree nor a shrub on the original site. Notwithstanding the ex- 
ample shown by the arboretum in the Botanic Garden, how- 
ever, the planting of foreign trees and shrubs still appears to 
have been but little practised in Scotland. A public garden, 
to contain fruit trees, it appears, was projected for Edinburgh so 
early as 1662. Maitland informs us that the town council of 
Edinburgh, “ by their act of 15th of March, 1662 (Coun. Rep., 
vol. xxi. f. 99.), demised to John Thomsone, gardener, for a term 
of nineteen years, the plot of ground at present called Parliament 
Close, with the brae or side of the hill, inclosed with a stonern 
wall;” and that ‘‘ ‘the said Thomsone was to plant a hedge 
as the eastern boundary.’ This spot of ground, according to 
the tenour of the tack, or lease, was to be laid out in walks, and 
to be planted with trees, herbs, and flowers, exclusive of cabbage, 
and other common garden stuff. Pursuant to the above agree- 
ment, Thomsone, on the 8th of April following, delivered to the 
council a plan for beautifying the inclosure, which was approved 
of.” ‘Two walks were to be made, a larger and a less one, 
from east to west; and ‘their western end, opposite to the 
Parliament House, was ordered to be planted with plum and 
cherry trees; and to be bordered with gooseberry, currant, and 
rose bushes; and flowers to be set along the southern wall or 
wooden rail at the head of the brae, or brow of the hill; and, at 
the eastern end, as aforesaid, a hedge.” (Maztland’s Hist. of 
Edin., p. 186.) It seems, however, from a subsequent passage, 
that the plan for this garden was never carried into execution, 
and that the eastern boundary of the Parliament Close was 
let soon after for building small shops. Reid, in his Scofrs 
Gardener, published in 1683, mentions very few trees and 
shrubs. The most rare of these are, the evergreen oak, the 
cypress, and the arbutus. He says there are the Indian and 
Spanish jasmines, myrtles, oleanders, and orange trees, which 
some are at great pains in governing; but he adds, ‘ for my 
part I would rather be in the woods, parks, &c., measuring, 
planting, and improving.” (p. 112.) Those who are curious in 
trees and other plants, he refers to the catalogue of the ‘learned 
and most ingenious Mr. James Sutherland, Physic Gardener 
at Edinburgh.” (p.114.) It appears by an Essay on Enclosing, 
Planting, Sc., in Scotland, published in Edinburgh in 1729, that 
there was ‘* but a very little stock of trees, either barren, fruit, 
ov hedging quicksets. One who encloses,” continues the author, 
** must get his quicksets from England or Holland, or he must 
sow Devonshire or French whin seed.” (p. 289.) 

It is fortunate for the historian of tree culture in Scotland, 
that such a writer existed before him as the late Dr. Walker, 
professor of natural history in the university of Edinburgh. 
This excellent man, whose garden we haye seen in our younger 
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days, at Collington, near Edinburgh, was ardently attached to 
the study of organised nature from his youth ; and, as he men- 
tions in a letter to Lord Kaims, published in Tytler’s life of 
that eminent man, more particularly to plants. Wherever 
Dr. Walker went, he seems to have paid peculiar attention to 
trees and plantations; and there are few works which contain 
sounder information on the subject than his Economical History 
of the Hebrides and Highlands of Scotland, published in 1812, 
nine years after the author’s death, which happened in 1803. 
The facts, as to trees, given in this history, were collected, 
Dr. Walker informs us, between the years 1760 and 1786; 
and, as will appear from the following extracts, they are of very 
great interest. 

‘The first trees planted by art in Scotland,” says Dr. Walker, 
“‘ were those of foreign growth, and especially the fruit-bearing 
trees. Long before ihe ReGienatiba, various orchard fruits, 
brought probably from France, were cultivated in the gardens 
of the religious houses in Scotland. Some of these fruit trees, 
planted, perhaps, but a little before the Reformation, still remain. 
A few exotic barren trees were likewise propagated, such as the 
elder and the sycamore, and, at a later date, the beech and the 
chestnut; but none of our native trees were planted, such as the 
fir [pine], oak, ash, elm, and birch, till about the beginning of 
the last century. ‘The first exotic tree of the barren kind 
planted in Scotland seems to have been the elder. Though a 
slow-growing and long-lived tree, many generations of it have 
succeeded each other in that country. Eldertrees of a large 
size and very ancient date still appear ; not only about old 
castles, but about the most considerable and oldest farm-houses. 
It was very generally planted, and for a very useful and peculiar 
purpose, the wood of the elder being accounted, in old times, 
preferable to every other sort for the making of arrows. The 
plane [sycamore, Acer Pseudo-Platanus], in point of antiquity, 
appears to be the next. When it was first introduced is uncer- 
tain; but it seems not only to have been planted, but to have 
been propagated by seeds and suckers, for several generations 
before any other forest tree was introduced into Scotland. The 
wood of this tree, in old times, must have been of great value in 
the hands of the turner; and for that purpose chiefly it seems 
to have been cultivated. It is better adapted for the wooden 
bowls, dishes, platters, and other domestic utensils which were 
universally in use, than the wood of any native tree in the 
country. ‘These, however, the elder and the sycamore, appear 
to have been the only two barren trees planted in Scotland, till 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century.” 

Perhaps the oldest sycamore in Scotland, and which appears 
to be at the same time the largest tree of the kind in Britain, is 
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that at Kippenross, in Perthshire. In 1823, it measured 28 ft. 
9 in. in circumference, at a foot from the ground. It appears, 
from a statement made by the Earl of Mar to Mr. Monteith, 
that this tree went by the name of “ the big tree in Kippenross” 
in the time of Charles II. (Monteith’s Forester’s Guide, 2d edit. 
p- 394.) In the grounds of Callendar House, near Falkirk, 
there are sycamores and other trees of great size, which must 
have been planted at the commencement of the 18th century, if 
not in the latter part of the 17th century. Dr. Graham states, 
on authority which he considers almost approaching to a cer- 
tainty, that these trees were planted by the Earl of Linlithgow 
and Callendar, who had accompanied Charles II. in his exile, 
upon his return from the Continent, after the Restoration. The 
dimensions of these remarkable trees are given in the appendix 
to the General Report of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 482. 

We are not aware of any elder trees in Scotland of any great 
size or indicating great age. ‘The tree is so completely natural- 
ised there, more especially about houses and places where culti- 
vation has long existed, that, if it were not for Dr. Walker’s 
statement, we should never have supposed it to be otherwise 
than an indigenous tree. 

The sweet chestnut and the beech, producing seeds easily 
portable from other countries, were in all probability introduced 
into Scotland by the Romans, and, perhaps, reintroduced by the 
religious establishments in the middle ages. According to Dr. 
Walker, “ a few chestnuts and beeches were first planted in 
gardens not long before the middle of the seventeenth century, 
some of which have remained till our own times. Such was the 
chestnut at Finhaven ; another at Levenside in Dumbartonshire, 
which was thrown down by the hurricane in 1739; and two or 
three, which were alive and vigorous, at Kinfauns in Perthshire, 
in the year 1761. Such was the great beech at ‘Taymouth, 
overturned by a storm some years ago; the beech at Oxenford ; 
that at Newbattle in Mid Lothian; and another at Ormiston Hall 
in East Lothian.” 

The two last-named beech trees, we conclude, from Sir Thos. 
Dick Lauder’s notes respecting them in his edition of Gilpin’s 
Forest Scenery, vol. i. p. 266., are decayed; and we believe that 
the largest beech trees now existing in Scotland are at Ardkin- 
glass in Argyllshire, and one mentioned by Mr. Sang (Planter’s 
Calendar, 2d edit. p. 52.) as growing at Panmure in Forfar- 
shire. The latter is 26 ft. 6 in. in circumference, at the surface of 
the ground ; and the former as large, with a longer stem and a 
finer head. (Gilpin, &c., p. 267.) One of the largest sweet chest- 
nuts in Scotland is at Cairn Salloch in Dumfriesshire; at 2 ft. 
from the surface of the ground it measures 26 ft. in girt; and it 
is divided into four large arms, 26 ft., 35 ft., 31 ft., and 28 ft. in 
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length. There is a very old tree at Riccarton, near Edinburgh, 
which has been described and figured by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. 
The trunk is much injured and decayed; but its boughs and 
foliage are of luxuriant growth; the branches hang down to the 
ground, and, in many places, have rooted into it. ‘The trunk is 
27 ft. in girt at the surface of the ground, and the branches 
cover an area of 77 ft. in diameter. (Jdid., p. 268.) 

Dr. Walker mentions (p.213.) some sweet chestnuts which 
he found, about 1760, in a thriving condition in the Island of 
Inchmahona, in the Lake of Menteith, in Perthshire, where there 
was a priory founded by King David I. Dr. Patrick Graham 
measured some of these trees in 1813, and found the trunks to 
be 18 ft. in circumference at 6 ft. from the ground. (General 
Report of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 254.) He thinks they were then 
300 years old, or upwards, which would carry the date of their 
planting back to the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
According to Dr. Walker, as before quoted (p. 34.), the sweet 
chestnut at Finhaven was both the largest tree of the kind in 
Scotland, and the first tree planted there by art.“ In the year 
1760, a great part of the trunk of this remarkable tree, and 
some of its branches, remained. ‘The measures of this tree were 
taken before two justices of the peace, in the year 1744. By 
an attested copy of this measurement, it appeared, at that time, 
that at half a foot above the ground, it was 42 ft. 84 in. in 
circumference. As this chestnut appears, from its dimensions, 
to have been planted about 500 years ago, it may be presumed 
to be the oldest planted tree that is extant, or that we have any 
account of, in Scotland.” (Walker’s Essays, p.29.) Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder states, that, ‘“‘ in the possession of Skene of Car- 
riston, there is a table made of the wood of this tree, having an 
engraved plate, on which are marked its dimensions. The castle 
of Finhaven was an ancient seat of the Earls of Crawford.” 
(Lauder’s Gilpin, vol. i. p. 269.) 

To the research of Dr. Walker we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing list of trees in Scotland, with the name of the places 
where they were introduced : — 


1664. Tilia europea, lime. Taymouth. 

1678. Salix alba, white willow. Prestonfield. 

1682. Abies Picea and excélsa, silver and pitch fir. Inverary. 
A cer, maple. Inverary. 

1690. Juglans régia, walnut. Kinross. 

1692. Carpinus Bétulus, hornbeam. Drumlanerig. 


1695. Cérasus lusitanica, the Portugal laurel. Inverary. 
(Gard. Mag., vol. ii. p. 178.) 


1696. Populus nigra, black poplar. Hamilton. 
1705. C¥tisus alpinus, alpine laburnum. = Panmure. 


1709. 4’sculus Hippocastanum, horsechestnut. |New Posso. 
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1710. Platanus orientalis, Oriental plane. Holyrood House. 


1712. O’rnus europea, flowering ash. Bargally. 
1725. Pinus Strobus, Weymouth pine. Dunkeld. 
1727. Larix europeea, larch. Dunkeld. 
1730. Quércus Ilex, evergreen oak. New Hailes. 


1732. Abies balsamifera, b balm of Gilead fir. Arbigland. 
1733. Taxddium distichum, deciduous cypress. Loudon. 
1734. Quércus 44 gilops L., Velonia oak. New Hailes. 
1736. U’lmus campéstris, English elm. Dalmahoy. 
1738. Acer platanoides L., Nor way maple. Mountstewart. 
1739. Salix phloragna [q. ‘tridndral, Tine- Newhails. 
bark willow. 
1740. Cédrus Libani, cedar of Lebanon. Hopetoun. 
1743. Cérasus carolinénsis, Carolina bird-cherry. | Hopetoun. 
1744. Corylus ?Colarna, Hungarian nut. Carmichael. 
1746. Salix amerina, Amerina willow. Mellerstane. 
1754. Acer saccharinum, sugar maple. New Posso. 
1759. Abies canadénsis, white Newfound- New Posso. 
land spruce, or hemlock spruce. 
1763. Fraxinus americana and sp., white and blue American 
ash. 
Pinus longifolia, long-leaved American pine. 
Acer pennsy lvanicum, snake-barked maple. 
Larix nigra, American larch. 
Bétula papyrifera, the paper birch. 
1765. Bétula nigra Z., black American birch. — Elliock. 
1766. Populus dilatata, Lombardy poplar. New Posso. 
1770. Populus balsamifera, balsam poplar. Leith. 


From this period (1770) the intercourse between Scotland 
and England became so frequent, that the dates of the introduc- 
tion of foreign trees and shrubs into the two countries may be 
considered as merged into one. 

It would be interesting to know some particulars respecting 
the tastes and pursuits of the proprietors of the places mentioned 
in Dr. Walker’s list; but at this distant period, we have been 
able to glean very little suitable to our purpose respecting them. 

Taymouth, in the central highlands of Perthshire, is a very 
old seat of the Campbells. Pennant says the castle was first 
built by Sir John Campbell, sixth knight of Lochow, who died 
in 1583. The place, he says, has been much modernised since 
the days of the founder, and has lost its castellated form, as well 
- as its old name of Balloch Castle. ‘The place has subsequently 
undergone a great variety of alterations, and at present is re- 
markable for the extent of its woods and plantations, and for a 
fine avenue of lime trees. The present proprietor is John Camp- 
bell, Marquess of Breadalbane. 

Inverary Castle was inhabited by a Colin Campbell before 
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1480; and is now the property of George William Campbell, 
Duke of Argyll. It is a magnificent place, from its great extent, 
with the sea in front, and backed by wooded hills and lofty 
mountains. ‘The house is an immense quadrangular building, 
and with the plantations and pleasure-grounds, are said to have 
cost, within the last half century, upwards of 300,000/. The 
Portugal laurel was introduced here in 1695, and is said to have 
been brought from Portugal by Duke Archibald; one tree 
spreads over a circle of 165 ft. in circumference, and is near! 
40 ft. high. In Smith’s Agricultural Report of Argyllshire, the 
oldest and largest trees at _Inverary are supposed to have been 
planted by the Marquess of Argyll (frequently mentioned by 
Evelyn as a great planter), between the years 1650 and 1660. 
Those of the next largest size and age were raised from seed by 
Archibald Duke of Argyll in 1746 or 1747. These latter con- 
sist chiefly of larches, New England pines, and spruce and silver 
firs. (Report, §c., p. 156.) The soil and climate at Inverary 
are said to be remarkably favourable for the growth of trees. 

Prestonfield is a well known place in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, which, in 1783, belonged to Sir Alexander Dick,.a 
great horticulturist as well as agriculturist, and distinguished 
by having been the first to produce good medicinal rhubarb in 
Scotland. (See Wight’s Husbandry of Scotland, vol. ili. pt. i. 
p- 443.) Kinross was built and planted, about 1685, by 
Sir William Bruce, the celebrated architect, for his own re- 
sidence, and was the first good house of regular architecture in 
Scotland. It was approached by a fine avenue of trees. Drum- 
lanrig, in Dumfriesshire, was built by the Duke of Queensberry 
in a commanding situation: it took ten years in building, and 
was finished in 1689. ‘The duke expended an immense sum in 
forming terraced gardens, which, according to Gilpin (Odserv- 
ations, &c., in Scotland, 1776), served only to deform a very de- 
lightful piece of scenery. The duke, he adds, seems to have 
been aware of his folly, for he is said to have “ bundled up all 
the accounts together, and inscribed them with a grievous curse 
on any of his posterity who should ever look into them.” ‘The 
property now belongs to the Duke of Buccleugh and Queens- 
berry, who is planting and building there very extensively. (See 
an account of Drumlanrig, when visited by us in 1831, in the 
Gardener’s Magazine, vol. ix. p. 1.) 

Hamilton Palace, in Lanarkshire, the ancient seat. of the 
Dukes of Hamilton, was built at different periods; the most 
ancient part in 1501. The grounds were laid out in the year 
1690. ‘The gardens and lawns near the house were planted 
_ with foreign trees, especially lime trees, some fine specimens of 
which still remain. One of the earliest nursery gardens in Scot- 
land appears to have been established at the little village of 
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Hamilton, close by the palace, being the only garden for the 
sale of plants mentioned by Reid in his Scots Gardener, pub- 
lished in 1683. Among the oaks of Hamilton Park, so famous 
down to the end of the seventeenth century, there were trees, 
Nasmyth informs us, which measured 27 feet round the trunk, 
with wide expansive branches. (Agriculture of Clydesdale, p. 144.) 

Panmure is the name of an ancient family in Angusshire, whose 
chief seat is the spacious and hospitable mansion of Brechin 
Castle, which, from the remotest period of its history, has always 
been possessed by the Maules, formerly Earls of Panmure. 
Panmure, another seat of this family, is near Dundee, and was 
built about 1665. It is a venerable fabric, and is kept by the 
proprietor, with all its furniture and pictures, in the same state 
in which it descended from his ancestors. In Dr. Walker’s 
time, Panmure was famous for its laburnums, which were planted 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, and had attained a 
great size in 1780. Sang says that a considerable quantity of 
the laburnums at Panmure and Brechin were cut down in 1809, 
and sold by public sale at fully 10s. 6d. a foot, chiefly to cabinet- 
makers. 

New Posso, in Peeblesshire, was formerly called Dalwick, 
Dawick, or Daick. It belonged, in very ancient times, to the 
chiefs of a very considerable family of the name of Veitch; but, 
in 1715, it was in the possession of Sir James Nasmyth of Posso, 
an eminent lawyer, who rebuilt the house and garden, and by 
some ornamental planting added greatly to the beauty of the 
place. Pennicuick mentions that, in an old orchard near the 
house, the herons built their nests upon some pear trees, which 
were large and old trees in 1715. Armstrong, in 1775, says 
that New Posso, formerly called Dalwick, “ from being a lonely 
mansion in the bosom of a gloomy mountain, is now the extreme 
reverse. ‘The vast improvements made by its present possessor 
have proved not only an ornament to ‘T'weeddale, but a worthy 
example for emulation in the gentlemen of the county. The 
botanical and culinary gardens are justly esteemed the most 
copious in it; and the pleasurable attention with which they are 
cultivated, is sufficiently expressed on the front of the green- 
house, alluding to its flowers, ‘ Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.’ ” (Armstrong.) 

‘The name of New Posso,” Dr. Pennicuick tells us, ** was 
given to the place by Sir James Nasmyth, grandson of the first 
possessor of that name, who was sheriff-depute in 1627. The 
late Sir James Nasmyth of Posso has extended and finished 
the place, and numerous plantations, with as much taste and 
elegance as the Dutch mode of gardening by line and rule will 
admit of. He likewise kept it in high order, and by the su- 
periority of his own external appearance, politeness, knowledge 
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of the world by travel, and accomplishments, rendered both 
himself and his seat the models for imitation to the country 
where he lived. To have every thing about themselves and their 
houses as like to James Nasmyth and New Posso as possible 
was then the height of their ambition, about 1775, among the 
gentry of Tweeddale. A very well written letter, by this Sir 
J. Nasmyth, on the subject of botany, in answer to one from His 
Lordship at Blair Drummond, is preserved in Lord Wood- 
houselee’s Life of Lord Kaims, and in compliment to him the 
birch called the Bétula Nasmythzz was so named. Many of the 
fine trees about New Posso have been lately cut down and sold, 
besides all those at Posso.” ‘The above is extracted from Dr. 
Pennycuick’s Works in Prose and Verse, which were originally 
published in 1715, but of which an edition was published in 
1814, with notes up to that year. New Posso is at present 
distinguished for its pine and larch plantations ; and, according 
to Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, the first larches introduced into 
Scotland were planted at Dawick in the year 1725 (Lauder’s 
Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, vol. i. p. 148.) ; though this is doubtful, 
as will hereafter appear. Sir Thomas also mentions a locust 
tree at Dawick, which, at 3 ft. from the ground, measures 5 ft. 
10 in. in girt. ‘The present proprietor of Dawick, or New Posso, 
is Sir John Nasmyth, grandson of the Sir James celebrated by 
Dr. Pennicuick. 

Holyrood House, where the Oriental plane was first planted 
in Scotland, is, as every one knows, the royal palace of Edin- 
burgh. The Abbey of Holyrood, according to Maitland (His¢. 
of Edin.), was founded by King David I., in 1128, and consisted 
of a church and cloister. Maitland speaking of this church 
and cloister, says: — “* After having stood 400 years in the 
fields, by themselves, King James V., about the year 1548, 
erected a house to reside in at his coming to Edinburgh, 
near the south-western corner of the church, with a circular 
turret at each angle, which is the present tower at the north- 
western corner of the palace; to which was added, by King 
Charles II., in the year 1674, all the other parts of the present 
magnificent royal mansion. ‘The said King James, to accom- 
modate himself with a park, inclosed a large quantity of ground 
in this neighbourhood with a stonern wall, about three miles in 
circumference, which probably is no where to be paralleled ; for, 
instead of trees and thickets for cover, which other parks abound 
with, I could not, after the strictest search, discover one tree 
therein: in lieu whereof, it is supplied with huge rocks and vast 
declivities, which furnish the Edinburghers with the best of 

*stones to pave their streets withal ; as do the other parts of the 
said park yield good pasturage, and meadow grounds, with con- 
siderable spots of arable land.’ (Maitland’s Hist. of Edin., 
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fol. 1753, p. 152.) Arnot, in his History ef Edinburgh, pub- 
lished in 1779, speaking of this. park, says: — “ In the memory 
of people not long since dead [Arnot wrote about 1779], the 
level strip at the fobt of the hill [Arthur’s seat], which, from the 
Duke of York having delighted to walk in it, bears ise name of 
‘The Duke’s Walk,’ was covered with tall oaks; but now there 
is hardly a single tree in its whole boundaries. Indeed, it is 
extremely doubtful if, except at the bottom, there ever were any 
trees on these hills, the height of the ground and barrenness of 
the soil being very unfavourable to their growth.” (Arnot’s Hist. 
of Edin., tions Edin., 1779, p. 309.) It is clear, therefore, that the 
platanus, mentioned by Dr. Walker, was not planted in the park 
at Holyrood House: but we learn from. the same authorities 
(Maitland and Arnot) that there were two walled gardens 
attached to the palace; and that ‘the royal. garden at the 
northern end of the outer court ” was * converted into a physic 
garden,” and that it was under the same superintendence, and 
applied to the same purposes, as the physic garden at the North 
Loch. There can be no doubt, but it was.in the physic garden 
adjoining the palace, that the platanus mentioned by Dr. Walker 
was planted ; and the planter was probably Sutherland. 
Bargally is to us by far the most interesting seat in Scotland, 
with respect to the introduction of foreign trees and shrubs, 
and though we have taken the greatest pains to ascertain from 
what circumstances its proprietor became so much attached to 
botanical pursuits, as to introduce in a remote part of Scotland, 
in the 17th century, trees then scarcely known even in its 
metropolis, and have been in a great measure successful; yet 
there is still some deficiency in the information we have ob- 
tained. Bargally is a small property situated in a glen, the sides 
of which are covered with natural wood, between Gatehouse 
in Kirkcudbrightshire, and Newton-Stewart. ‘The proprietor’ s 
name was Andrew Heron ; ; and he appears, by a family tomb in 
the grounds, to have died there in 1729. We have applied 
to about a dozen different persons in Kirkcudbrightshire, whom 
we deemed most likely to give us information respecting Bar- 
gally and its planter, and the following are extracts from the 
communications we have received, joined to what we have been 
able to glean from books. One of our correspondents informs 
us, * that Andrew Heron was a son of Heron of Heron of 
Kirauchtree (Caeruchtred), chief of that name. This Andrew 
built a cottage, in which he resided, at the upper extremity 
of the beautiful valley in which the present house of Bargally 
stands, and planted all the lower part of the valley. The 
splendid Quércus lex and the noble beeches, which you saw 
in 1831, are but miserable relics of the magnificent forest 
which once rose between Bargally House and the river Palnure. 
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Andrew Heron married twice, and left a family. He, with one 
of his wives, was buried in a tomb which lies in front of Bargally 
House. ‘The date inscribed on this tomb is 1729. Andrew’s 
estate devolved, on his death, to his son, Dr. Andrew Heron; but 
he was involved in a lawsuit with the Kirauchtree family ; and 
though it was decided in his favour, it ended in greatly injuring 
his fortune. In consequence of this, he sold Bargally to Hannay 
of Kirkdale, and retired to a cottage, where he died many years 
ago at a very advanced age.” Another correspondent says, ‘ I 
was born about two miles from Bargally, and recollect to have 
seen Dr. Heron, the son of the botanist, when I was very young. 
I communicated with several people who have lived their whole 
lifetime near Bargally, and are considerably older than I am, but 
they all replied that they knew nothing more about old Bar- 
gally than what I had stated to them. I recollected that the 
Herons of Heron {the estate of Heron is in Northumberland, 
see A Genealogical History of the Ancient Family of Heron, 
imp. 4to, part ii.] of Kirauchtree, and the Herons of Bargally, were 
originally from the same stock; and, as Lady Heron Maxwell 
of Springkell is the last of the lineal descendants of the Herons 
of Kirauchtree, | wrote to Her Ladyship, mentioning that you 
were engaged on a work that required some information about 
Andrew Heron of Bargally, and begging that she would tell me 
what she knew or had heard about him. I received a letter 
from Her Ladyship yesterday (April 6.1835), giving me extracts 
from an old manuscript document in her possession relative to 
Andrew Heron of Bargally. I enclose a copy, and I hope it 
will give you all the information you require about that wonder- 
fulman. It appears that Andrew Heron was of no profession, 
simply the ¢ Laird of Bargally;’ but he must have been a per- 
son who had travelled a good deal, to induce him to do so 
much at that early period. 

*¢ The old orchard and flower-garden at Bargally have been, 
to my personal knowledge, a grass field for forty years and up- 
wards; but some of the fine variegated hollies, now large trees, 
still remain to mark the different divisions of the garden. About 
thirty years ago, when I was walking over the grass field, which 
was originally the garden at Bargally, in the month of August, 
I observed peering through the grass some crocus plants, both 
white and purple; this surprised me, for I had never seen an 
autumnal crocus. The gentleman to whom the property then 
belonged, was also astonished, saying that he had never observed 
them before. I cut up a few of the roots of the different kinds, 
with a portion of the turf, and carried them to St. Mary’s Isle, 
and from these roots many plants have been propagated. ‘There 
are still some curious trees and plants to be seen at Bargally, 
remaining to sound the praises of old Andrew Heron the 
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botanist. Bargally was sold by the heirs of Andrew Heron to 
Mr. William Hannay, the brother of Sir Samuel Hannay of 
Kirkdale ; he was scarce of cash, and cut down the wood of Bar- 
gally (including many of the fine trees that had been introduced 
and planted by Andrew Heron), inthe year1791. I purchased 
a portion of the trunk of a silver fir, and I made it into a meal 
chest; the side boards, the bottom, the ends, and top, or lid, of 
which chest are all out of one board. ‘This chest is still in my 
possession, and in use; and it is in depth and breadth, after 
having been wrought, 2 ft. 2 in.” ~W. M. 

Extract from an old manuscript in the possession of Lady 
Heron Maxwell of Springkell, relating to Andrew Heron of 
Bargally : — ‘“‘ Andrew Heron of Bargally was the second son 
of Andrew Heron of Heron, who settled the lands of Bargally 
upon him as his patrimony. In 1690 he went to reside at Bar- 
gally; in 1693 he built the great dyke for the garden and 
orchard; and, the next year, he began to collect and fill in a 
large number of trees, fruit, and flowers. His father died in 
1695. In that year Andrew Heron employed Mr. Hawkins, an 
Englishman, to build the stone house. ‘The stone was all got 
out of a quarry on the east side of the garden; it was finished, 
watertight and in order, in 1696. In 1697 and 1700 he built 
the pigeon house and the crews [farm offices]. Andrew 
Heron of Bargally married, secondly, the relict of John M‘Kie of 
Larg, in April, 1708; and, having lived twenty-one years after 
his second marriage, hath improved the ground to great advan- 
tage, having enclosed all the low grounds, and built a new stone 
house, made large gardens, well stocked with all kinds of fine 
trees and rare fruits, both stone and core; some portions were 
stocked with fine flowers, and he had a green-house stocked with 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, passion flowers, citron trees, 
oleanders, myrtles, and many others. The eldest son of Andrew 
Heron of Bargally was a captain in Lord Monk Kerr’s regiment, 
and married the daughter of Mr. Vining, a rich merchant at 
Portsmouth. He left several sons and a daughter: John, bound 
apprentice to his brother in law, Mr. Reid, a considerable mer- 
chant; and Andrew, who is bound apprentice to a surgeon at 
Bath. He hath also Patrick, Charles, and Benjamin; and of 
daughters, Jane, who married Mr. Reid, to whom her grand- 
father, Mr. Vining, gave 3500/. in marriage portion, a large 
fortune at that time.” 

Lady Heron Maxwell added, from her own knowledge, the 
following additional information: — “ The first Heron of Bar- 
gally was the uncle of my great-grandfather, Heron of Heron, 
who represented the stewartry of Kirkcudbright in parliament at 
different times; and I am now the last of the direct line of the 
family of Heron of Heron, and that family held large posses- 
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sions in Galloway, from father to son, for upwards of 500 years. 
The only remaining known descendant of Heron of Bargally, in 
the male line, is Captain Basil Heron of the Royal Artillery, 
now (1835) on duty at Gibraltar; he married a daughter of 
Judge Mayne, in Ireland, and has three daughters ; he is grand- 
son tok Dr. Heron, who sold Bargally, and great-grandson of 
Andrew Heron the botanist. The male heirs of all the branches 
of the family of Heron of Heron will be extinct on the death of 
Captain Basil Heron.” 

Andrew Heron corresponded with Bradley on pth diabeat 
subjects ; and from this correspondence it appears that he had 
a curious water-clock in his grounds, that he trained his 
pear trees in a particular manner, and that he cultivated in 
his fields what he calls the * true Roman cytisus.” (See Bradley’s 
Treatise on Husbandry and Gardening, 1726, vol. ii. p. 169.) 
Mr. Maxwell, writing about the same period to Mr. Hope 
of Rankeillor, says, * I have of late been with Mr. Heron of 
Bargally, in whose garden there is a great variety of curiosities 
to be observed. He is, in my opinion, the most learned and 
ingenious gentleman, in the article of gardening, I ever conversed 
with.” (Practical Husbandman, p. 179.) ‘* The want of money, 
that great enemy to old timber,” another correspondent in- 
forms us, “compelled Mr. Hannay, the purchaser of Bargally 
from Dr. Andrew Heron, who was otherwise a gentleman of 
fine taste, to cut down a great many of the largest trees, 
particularly four that grew one at each corner of Heron’s 
tomb.” 

We visited Bargally in August 24. 1831, and found a number 
of the trees planted by Andrew Heron still in existence. 
Having applied to the present proprietor, John Mackie, Esq., 
for the dimensions of some of these trees, the following is 
an extract from his letter, dated Bath, March 21. 1835:— 
‘* T have now received the measurement of some of the old trees 
at Bargally, which is as follows, viz.: the circumference of a 
beech (usually denominated the large beech), at 18 in. from the 
ground, is 18 ft., and it is upwards of 90 ft. in height. This 
tree is in the most perfect health, and when in full foliage is 
truly magnificent. The circumference of an evergreen oak in 
the garden, at 14 in. from the ground, is 12 ft. anil it is above 
60 fi. high: this tree is also in a very thriving state, and does 
not show the least tendency to decay. ‘The circumference of a 
hop hornbeam (O’strya vulgaris), at 1 ft. from the ground, is 
9 ft., and it is above 60 ft. high: this tree is particularly men- 
tioned by Dr. Walker, as having been measured by him in 
1750; it was then 4 ft. 1 in. in circumference at 4 feet from the 
ground, 60 ft. high, and considered the oldest and largest tree 
of the kind in Scotland. ‘The circumference of a variegated 
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sycamore is 123 ft., and it is upwards of 70 ft. high. The girt 
of a sweet chestnut, at 18 in. from the ground, is 10 ft. 7 in., 
and it is above 80 ft. high. Mr. M‘Nab, my factor, adds, 
* Had I measured them at the surface of the ground, they would. 
have been one third more, in consequence of the roots spreading 
so much as they do. Mr. Hannay sold the property of Bar- 
galiy to my father in 1792.” 

** It is recorded of Mr. Heron, that he went to visit a garden 
in the neighbourhood of London, and very much astonished 


the principal gardener, to whom he was a stranger, with the 


botanical knowledge he displayed; and the gardener having 
shown him an exotic, which he felt confident Mr. Heron had 
never seen, he exclaimed, on Mr. Heron’s readily naming it, 
‘ Then, Sir, you must either be the devil or Andrew Heron of 
Bargally ;’ thereby intimating that Mr. Heron was proverbial, in 
those days, as a botanist, even with those who had never seen 
him.” 

Dr. Walker, in his Essays (p. 32.), mentions several firs and 
pines at Bargally, of large dimensions, which no longer exist. A 
fir, he says, which was planted in 1697, measured, in 1780, 90 ft. 
in height. He states that the oldest and largest arbor vitee in 
Scotland was at Bargally: it measured, in 1780, 5 ft. 4 in. in 
girt at 4 ft. from the ground, and was 40 ft. high. He. also 
mentions a flowering ash (O’rnus europea), which was cut 
down in 1780, and 7 ft. of the trunk quartered to make four 
axles to carts; it was a remarkably handsome tree, 6 ft. 3 in. in 
circumference at 4 ft. from the ground, and 50 ft. high. Dr. 
Walker mentions large evergreen oaks, horsechestnuts, and 
many other species, of extraordinary dimensions. The present 
proprietor is much attached to this beautiful place, takes the 
greatest care of the trees, and has lately repaired the tomb of 
their planter. 

We took notes ourselves (in 1831) of several remarkable 
trees at Bargally, including a large lime tree and a number 
of beautiful variegated hollies from 20 ft. to 26 ft. in height, and 
with trunks from 15 in. to 2 ft. in diameter. Altogether the 
place is one of very great interest, not only on account of its 
venerable foreign trees and the tomb of Heron, but from the 
romantic beauty of the situation, and from the district in which 
it lies being one of the finest, in point of scenery, in the west of 
Scotland. 

Dunkeld, where, it appears, the Weymouth Pine was first in- 
troduced into Scotland, was, in 1727, the property of James 
Murray, Duke of Athol; the friend and distant relative of John 
and Archibald, Dukes of Argyll. Dunkeld is celebrated for 
having been one of the first places where the larch was planted 


in Scotland; the plants of which, it is said, were sent from 
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London in pots in the year 1741. Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
as we have seen, however, says the larch was first planted in 
Scotiand, at Sir James Nasmyth’s, at Dawick, in 1725. The 
Rev. James Headrick, in his Survey of Forfarshire, gives another 
account of the introduction of the larch into Scotland. He 
says, “It is generally supposed that larches were first brought 
into Scotland by one of the Dukes of Athol; but I saw three 
larches of extraordinary size and age, in the garden near the 
mansion house of Lockhart of Lee, on the northern banks of the 
Clyde, a few miles below Lanark. ‘The stems and branches 
were so much covered with lichens, that they hardly exhibited 
any signs of life or vegetation. ‘The account I heard of them 
was, that they were brought there by the celebrated Lockhart of 
Lee (who had been ambassador from Cromwell to France), soon 
after the restoration of Charles II. (about 1660). After Crom- 
well’s death, thinking himself unsafe on account of having served 
a usurper, he retired some time into the territories of Venice. 
He there observed the great use the Venetians made of larches 
in ship-building, in piles for buildings, in the construction of 
their houses, and for other purposes ; and when he returned home 
he brought a number of Jarch plants in pots, with a view to try 
if they could be gradually made to endure the climate of Scot- 
land. He nursed his plants in hot-houses, and in a green-house 
sheltered from the cold, until they all died, except the three 
alluded to; these, in desperation, he planted in the warmest and 
best sheltered part of his garden, where they attained an extra- 
ordinary height and girth.” (Headrick’s Forfarshire,. p. 374.) 
The estate of Dunkeld now contains the most extensive plant- 
ations of the larch in the island, spreading over several thousand 
acres. A copious and most valuable account of these plantations 
will be found in the Zvansactions of the Highland Society, vol. 
ix., and an abridgment of that account in our Encyclopedia of 
Gardening, § 6579. edit. 1835. Dunkeld has long been cele- 
brated for its scenery. Dr. Clarke, the traveller, says, the scene 
that opens before you, after going through the pass, perhaps has 
not its parallel in Europe. “ The grounds of the Duke of 
Athol,” he continues, ** I do not hesitate to pronounce without 
a rival.” Gray, the author of the Elegy, was “ overcome and 
almost lost” by the beauties of Dunkeld. Gilpin called it the 
‘** portal of the Highlands,” and Dr. Macculloch has nearly 
filled a volume on the subject. ‘The house at Dunkeld is a 
plain large building, erected in 1685, but it has long been in 
contemplation to remove it, and to build one of superior archi- 
tectural pretensions. John Murray, the present Duke of Athol, 
has lately constructed a magnificent public bridge over the Tay 
at Dunkeld, government assisting His Grace with one sixth part 
of the expense. The bridge was constructed on dry land, and 
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the course of the river was afterwards turned to it. It is greatly 
to the honour of this family, that for a century past their im- 
provements, such as roadmaking, bridge-building, and planting, 
have been made more with a view to the general benefit of the 
country than to lodging themselves sumptuously. 

New Hailes, near Musselburgh, was a seat of Baron Dal- 
rymple, a celebrated lawyer and improver, and is now the 
property of Miss Dalrymple. 

Arbigland, in Dumfriesshire, was the property of William 
Craik, Esq., a contemporary of Maxwell and of Fletcher of 
Saltoun, and one of the original members of the Society for the 
Improvement of Agriculture in Scotland. He was one of the 
first to study the works of Tull, and to adopt the drill sys- 
tem. He died in 1798, at the age of 95 years. We visited 
Arbigland in 1804, and again in 1806, and found the place still 
celebrated for its old silver firs. A life of this distinguished 
agriculturist will be found in the Farmer’s Magazine, vol. xii. 
p. 145. 7 

Loudon Castle, in Ayrshire, was one of the first places 
in the West of Scotland where foreign trees were planted. 
*¢ John Earl of Loudon,” Walker observes, ‘‘ formed at Loudon 
Castle, in Ayrshire, the most extensive collection of willows, that 
has been made in this country, which he interspersed in his 
extensive plantations. Wherever he went during his long mili- 
tary services, he sent home every valuable sort of tree that he met 
with. All the willows he found cultivated in England, Ireland, 
Holland, Flanders, and Germany, as also in America and Por- 
tugal, where he commanded, were procured and sent to Loudon. 
(Econ. Hist., Sc. p. 161.) In 1806, and again in 1831, we 
found a number of fine old trees at Loudon Castle; we recollect, 
in particular, robinias, gleditschias, American oaks,. hickories, 
walnuts, taxodiums, acers, poplars, and a variety of others. 
Some are recorded by Dr. Walker as having been remarkably 
fine specimens in 1780. 

Dalmahoy, near Edinburgh, is the property of the Earl of® 
Morton, and there are still a few specimens of old trees there. 
Mount Steuart, the next place mentioned in the list, is situated 
in the Island of Bute, and was built in 1718 by James Earl of 
Bute, father of the celebrated ear] of that name, who was minister 
to George III. The plantations there, according to Dr. Walker, 
were begun in the same year. Speaking of them in 1780, he 
says, * They are equal, if not superior, to those of the same age 
in Ayrshire and Renfrewshire. The Oriental plane grows here 
almost like a willow; is never hurt in winter, and forms a fine 
dressed shady tree.” ‘The Marquess of Bute’s family have planted 
from 200,000 to 300,000 trees every year since the beginning 


of the present century. The place contains many remarkably 
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fine specimens, which will be severally noticed in the course of 
this work. 

Hopetoun House, the property of the Earl of Hopetoun, is 
still celebrated for its cedars. According to a letter, dated No- 
vember, 1834, which we received from Mr. Smith, the gardener 
there, the cedars alluded to by Dr. Walker were brought from 


London by Archibald Duke of Argyll, and a number of other. 


exotic trees, such as tulip trees, evergreens, oaks, &c., appear to 
have been planted about the same time. It is remarkable, Mr. 
Smith observes, that these cedar trees are the fastest-growing 
trees on the estate. ‘The largest, in 1834, measured nearly 
154 ft. in girt, at a foot from the ground, and was 68 ft. high. 
The silver fir there was 90 ft. high; the tulip tree 60 ft. high; 
the Carolina or evergreen birdcherry, mentioned by Dr. Walker, 
70 ft. high; the sweet chestnut 75 ft. high ; the arbor vite 35 ft. 
high; the common holly 44 ft. high; and the common yew 28 ft. 
high. On the whole, Hopetoun House is one of the most cele- 
brated places for foreign trees and shrubs in Scotland. (See 
Encyc. of Gard., § 1225. edit. 1835.) _ 

Carmichael was, we believe, situated in Clydesdale, and be- 
longed to the Earl of Hyndford. Mellerstane, in Berwickshire, 
was the seat of George Baillie of Jerviswood. ‘The mansion is 
magnificent, and the grounds extensive. Elliock, in Dumfries- 
shire, belongs to the Veitch family, some of whom were formerly 
Lords of Session. It has very extensive plantations. 

By Leith, where the balsam poplar was first planted, we find, 
from another passage in Dr. Walker’s works, was meant a nur- 
sery in Leith Walk; in all probability that of Mr. Richmond, 
who was the first to establish a nursery there, which, about 
1780, merged in that-of Messrs. Dickson and Co. 

It is observed by Dr. Walker, that most of the foregoing 
trees were only planted in gardens and pleasure-grounds as 
objects of rarity or beauty. Planting on a large scale, for profit, 
_was chiefly performed, as may readily be imagined, with indi- 
genous trees. ‘The father of this description of planting in 
Scotland was, according to the same undoubted authority, 
Thomas Earl of Haddington, who began to plant Tyningham, 
near Dunbar, in the year 1705. He enclosed 1000 acres, called 
Binning Wood, and wrote a Treatise on Forest Trees, which 
was printed in 1733. ‘The earl died at New Hailes near Edin- 
burgh in 1735, and was succeeded by his grandson, to whom he 
had addressed the letters which compose the treatise. The earl 
informs us in his treatise, that when he came to live at Ty- 
ningham, in the year 1700, there were not above fourteen acres 
set with trees. ‘The earl’s grandfather, he tells us, after the 
civil wars in the time of Charles I. were over, “ tried to raise 
some trees,” and for that purpose planted two rows round the 
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house and gardens. ' ‘The author of the treatise tells us that he 
was ‘fond of dogs and horses, and had no manner of inclination 
to plant, till he was obliged to form some enclosures for grazing 
his horses, as he found the purchase of hay very expensive.” 
After he began, his lady, who “ was a great lover of planting, 
encouraged him to go on, and at last asked leave to go about it 
herself.” The first Marquess of Tweeddale, Lord Rankeilor, Sir 
William Bruce, his father, and some others, he says, had planted 
a great deal; yet, he adds, “I will be bold to say, that planting 
was not well understood in this country till this century began. 
I think it was the late Earl of Mar, that first introduced the 
wilderness way of planting amongst us; and very much improved 
the taste of our gentlemen, who very soon followed his example.” 
(p. 3.) What the earl means by a wilderness, we afterwards 
learn, is a plantation with straight walks cut through it, in the 
geometrical style of landscape-gardening ; in England, a wilder- 
ness plantation is generally understood to be one in which the . 
walks are in irregular directions. 

It does not appear, from this treatise, that the earl planted 
many trees of foreign origin in his woods; but, from the dimen- 
sions of some arbor vitees, evergreen oaks, chestnuts, &c., there 
can be little doubt that he did not lose sight of such trees in his 
ornamental plantations near the house. Sang, in the Planter’s 
Kalendar (2d edit. p. 551.), mentions a silver fir as having been 
planted in Binning Wood in 1705. This wood, he says, “ re- 
flects great honour on the memory of the /ady who planted it ;” 
meaning, no doubt, the Countess of Haddington above mentioned, 
who is said to have sold her jewels, to enable her to plant Binning 
Wood. The holly hedges at Tyningham planted by this earl and 
his successor are unquestionably the finest in Britain. Some 
notices respecting these hedges are given in the London Horti- 
cultural Society's Transactions, vol. viii., and in the Gardener’s 
Magazine, vol. ii. p. 184. ‘There are in all 2952 yards of holly 
hedge, in different lengths, of different heights of from 10 to 25 ft., 
and of widths from 9 to 13 ft.: they are, with the exception of 
one, regularly clipped every April. ‘The largest single holly at 
Tyningham, according to the dimensions sent us in January, 1835, 
was 42ft. high. ‘The hedges were for the most part planted in 
1712. Wight of Ormiston, in his General Survey of the Agri- 
culture of Scotland, speaking of ‘Tyningham in 1768, says, these 
hedges, and the abundance of evergreens, give the place the 
appearance of summer in the midst of winter. 

The great promoter of the planting of foreign trees and shrubs 
in Scotland, according to Dr. Walker, was Archibald Duke of 
Argyll; unquestionably, also, as we have seen (p. 57.), the great- 
est promoter of this kind of planting, in England. The duke 
communicated this taste to a number of his intimate friends, 
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both in England and Scotland. Among these, in the latter 
country, Dr. Walker mentions the Duke of Athol, the Earls of 
Bute, of Loudon, of Hyndford, and of Panmure; Sir James 
Nasmyth, Mr. Fletcher of Saltoun, Sir Archibald Grant, and 
others. By the exertions of these gentlemen, planting became 
very general in Scotland between the years 1730 and 1760. 
(Walkers Hebrides, vol.i. p. 210.) 

Sir Archibald Grant began to plant in 1719. ‘The following 
is an extract taken from a commonplace book kept by this 
gentleman, and published in the Gardener’s Magazine, vol. xi. 
p. 48.: — “ In 1715,” Sir Archibald says, “ by the indulgence of 
a very worthy father, I was allowed, though then very young, to 
begin to enclose and plant, and provide and prepare nurseries. 
At that time there was not one acre on the whole estate enclosed, 
nor any timber upon it but a few elms, sycamore, and ash, about 
a small kitchen-garden adjoining to the house, and some strag- 
gling trees at some of the farmyards, with a small copsewood, 
not enclosed, and dwarfish, and browsed by sheep and cattle.” 

It is probable that most of the foreign trees and shrubs that 
were introduced into Scotland previously to the middle of the 18th 
century, were raised from seeds in the different localities. There 
could have been few, if any, public tree nurseries in Scotland 
previously to that period; and the carriage of trees from Eng- 
land must have been extremely tedious and expensive. ‘The 
Earl of Haddington was, in all probability, the originator of 
nurseries in Scotland, as well as the father of artificial plant- 
ations in that country, on a large scale for profit. John Reid, 
the author of the Scots Gardener, published in 1683, mentions 
Hugh Wood, gardener at Hamilton, dealing in fruit trees and 
numerous other garden articles, whether English, Dutch, or 
Scotch, but he makes no mention of forest trees. Sutherland’s 
Hortus Medicus Edinburgensis, published in 1683, is stated in 
the titlepage to be sold by “ Mr. Henry Ferguson, seed mer- 
chant, at the head of Black Friar’s Wynd.” ‘That there were 
plants, trees, &c., sold by the gardeners in Scotland, is ob- 
vious from the following advertisement, dated 1721:—‘“ There is 
to be sold at John Weir’s, gardener at Heriot’s Hospital, and 
at James Weir’s, son to the said John, his house at Tolcross, at 
the end of the West Port, all sorts of garden seeds, fruit and 
barren trees, and evergreens, as also flowers of the best kinds.” 
Archibald Eagle of Edinburgh was seedsman to the Society of 
Improvers of Agriculture in Scotland in 1743; and, the Society 
having been established in 1723, this firm, now Eagle and 
Henderson, may date from the latter period. ‘They had, how- 
ever, no nursery for at least half a century afterwards. Dr. 
Walker seems to indicate that public nurseries for forest trees 
began to be established in Scotland between the years 1730 and 
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1760. The most considerable of these, he says, was that of old 
Mr. Dickson, at Hassendeanburn, in Teviotdale. ‘This nursery, we 
are informed by the present proprietors, Messrs. Archibald Dick- 
son and Co., was founded in 1729. From it sprang, in 1767, 
the nursery of Messrs. Dickson, now Dickson and ‘Turnbull, at 
Perth; and, subsequently, another brother of the Hassendeanburn 
family, Walter Dickson, began the house of Dickson and Co. of 
Edinburgh, now Dicksons and Shankley, in connexion with Mr. 
James Dickson, who was no relative of the family. It thus appears, 
that Mr. Robert Dickson of Hassendeanburn was the father of 
commercial forest tree nurseries in Scotland. The three nurseries 
established by him and his two brothers being still the most 
extensive in that country. Mr. Archibald Dickson, the present 
chief of the firm at Hassendeanburn and at Hawick, to whom 
we are indebted for the above information, states, in his letter of 
March 24, 1835, that he is now bringing up some of the fifth 
generation to the trade. The next considerable public esta- 
blishment of this kind was that of Messrs. Anderson and Leslie 
of Broughton Park, Edinburgh; and contemporary with this 
were those of Mr. Richmond of Leith Walk, of Gordon of 
Fountainbridge, of Boutcher of Comely Bank, of Messrs. 
Austen of Glasgow, of Thomas Leslie and Co. of Dundee, 
of Reid of Aberdeen, of Sampson of Kilmarnock, and a 
number of others. ‘The most scientific nurseryman in Scotland, 
during the 18th century, appears to have been Mr. Boutcher. 
According to an authority quoted by Sir Henry Steuart, Mr. 
Boutcher was “the honestest and most judicious nurseryman 
Scotland ever had.” He made an attempt to improve Scottish 
arboriculture about 1760; but, according to Sir Henry, he was 
‘‘ undervalued by the ignorance of his age, and suffered to 
languish unsupported for years at Comely Garden, and to die at 
Jast in obscurity and indigence.” (Planter’s Guide, 2d edit. 
p- 399.) Boutcher’s Treatise on raising Forest Trees was the 
first work on the subject of its time, and Scottish nurserymen 
have only produced one work on planting superior to it ; namely, 
the edition of Nicol’s Planter’s Kalendar, which was edited, and 
in great part rewritten, by Mr. Sang of Kirkaldy. 

The indigenous trees of Ireland are the same as those of 
Britain, though such as consider the box, the true service, and 
the common English elm, truly indigenous to England will not 
accord with this, as these trees are never found in an apparently 
wild state in Ireland. ‘Those, on the contrary, who consider 
the A’rbutus and rica mediterranea indigenous to Ireland 
find them wanting in England, and may hence consider that 
Ireland has more native trees and shrubs than this country. 
There can be very little doubt that the common yew is an in- 
digenous tree in Ireland, for trunks of it, of large dimensions, 
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are frequently dug up from bogs. Mr. Mackay has sent us an 
account received by him from Mr. Charles Hamilton, Honorary 
Secretary to the Horticultural Society of Ireland, of one dug 
up in Queen’s County, the rings of annual increase of which 
indicated a growth of 545 years. The greatest diameter of 
the trunk of this tree was only 19 in.! The growth appeared 
to be very slow during the last 300 years, for near the cir- 
cumference there were about 100 rings within the space of 
an inch. ‘The root and bark were quite sound, and the stem 
from which the section was taken was about 12 ft. long, and 
of tolerably even thickness throughout. Mr. Mackay says that 
he ‘saw a yew tree in the Island of Innisfallen, on the lower 
lake of Killarney, which must have been as old as that men- 
tioned by Mr. Hamilton; and which, when he measured it about 
thirty years ago, was nearly double the dimensions. If the Irish 
yew be a distinct species, Ireland may claim this fine tree as her 
own. Our own opinion is, that this yew is nothing more than 
a variety of the common species. ‘The largest specimens of this 
tree, the Zaxus hibérnica of Mackay, are in a garden at the 
village of Cumber, near Belfast: they are about 25 ft. in height, 
and have, at a distance, the appearance of cypresses. They 
are supposed to have been planted about 50 years, but their 
history is unknown. 

From information procured for us through the kindness 
of Lord Viscount Ferrard, we find that there is an upright or 
Irish yew in a garden at Mayland, near Antrim, 130 years old, 
25 ft. high; the diameter of the space covered by the branches, 
10 ft.; and the diameter of the trunk close to the ground, 3 ft. 
This tree, and three others in the town, are supposed to have 
been planted by the Refords, when they first settled in Mayland 
in 1712. An upright yew, probably the parent of the above 
trees, and of all others in this country, grew in Mr. Ferguson’s 
garden. It was cut down about 16 or 17 years ago, by the late Mr. 
Ledlie; and his son, now in Antrim, has several pieces of furni- 
ture which were made from it. In the panel 1 ft. broad, of one 
of these a wardrobe, I can count about 100 annual concentric 
layers, and as the tree, it is said, was 2 ft. in diameter, this would 
give 200 years, and 40 or 50 years more might probaby be added 
for the time when scarcely any enlargement took place.” — 
I. F. Antrim Castle, March 24. 1835. 

If the arbutus be not indigenous to Ireland, it is at least 
completely naturalised there, being found, as the yew is in 
England, in places completely inaccessible to a planter, and 
where the seeds must have been carried by birds. One of the 
largest specimens stood in Rough Island, on the lower lake of 
Killarney, in 1805; it was measured in that year by Mr. Mackay, 
and the trunk found, at a foot from the ground, to be 93 ft. in 
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girt. It formed rather an immense bush than a tree, and con- 
sisted of four limbs, the branches of which extended from the 
root to the length of 36 ft. There is one equally large at Powers- 
court, Wicklow, which was planted about 90 years ago; and 
one, of similar size and age, at Newton Mount Kennedy, was 
blown down in 1804. The Erica mediterranea was found grow- 
ing, by Mr. Mackay, in Cunnemara, on the western coast. (See 
Gard. Mag., vol. vii. p. 230. and the forthcoming Jrish Flora of 
Mr. Mackay.) rica mediterranea has not only been found on 
the side of Errisbeg mountain, covering a space of three acres, 
but in the wild district of Erris, in the county of Mayo, in the 
greatest profusion. It is a distinct variety from the plant of the 
same name in gardens, and is considered by Dr. Greville to be 
the same as that found in the Western Pyrenees. 

We have not been able to procure much information respect- 
ing the dates of the introduction of foreign trees and shrubs into 
freland, though we have looked over numerous books, and 
entered into an extensive correspondence for that purpose. On 
the whole, there appears to have been comparatively few foreign 
trees planted in Ireland previously to the middle of the 18th 
century; except fruit trees, and probably some ornamental 
shrubs, as the arbutus, &c., in the gardens of the monastic 
institutions, and other religious establishments. | 

A work, entitled Botanologia Universalis Hibernica, by J. 
K’Eogh, A. B., chaplain to Lord Kingston, published in 1735, 
appears to contain the names of all the foreign trees and shrubs 
that were in Ireland at that time. 

In the preface to this work, the author says: ‘* When I was 
writing on this subject, I had the advantage daily of viewing 
the gardens belonging to the Rt. Hon. James Lord Baron of 
Kingston, wherein were contained near 200 different species of 
herbs and trees. I was not acquainted with any garden which 
could show so many. ‘This was no small advantage or con- 
veniency to forward this undertaking.” - The trees and shrubs 
enumerated in K’EKogh’s work are the following : — 

‘¢ Abele, about mansion-houses, for shelter; arbutus, wild in 
Kerry, and is manured in gardens; great bay; box; chestnut, 
frequently planted in gardens and parks ; cypress tree, in gar- 
dens, for its pleasant verdure; fig tree; jasminum, planted in 
gardens ; lemon tree, to be seen in the gardens of Mitchelstown, 
belonging to the Rt. Hon. Lord Kingston; medlar tree, in 
gardens; myrtle tree, it grows in my Lord Kingston’s green- 
house, Mitchelstown, and there are also hedges of it in the Lord 
Inchiquin’s gardens at Rostillon; mulberry tree, in gardens. 

“Orange trees; of late years they had been transplanted here, 
which now, by the industry and cultivation of curious gentlemen, 
are in some gardens brought to perfection. I have seen about 
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seventy or eighty oranges taken off one tree in the Rt. Hon. 
the Lord Kingston’s garden at Mitchelstown, as good as any I 
have seen brought hither from Spain or the West Indies: so 
you see what a prolific and fertile soil we live in, where the 
most exotic plants might, by a little care and industry, flourish. 

‘“‘ Peach tree, in gardens; pear tree; pine tree; rose; savin, in 
gardens, wild in one of the islands of Lough Lane, Kerry ; 
colutea, in gardens, I have seen it flourishing in Mr. Robert 
Fennell’s garden near Mitchelstown; abrotanum ; tamarisk, in 
gardens; vine tree, in some gardens: walnut tree, in walks, 
parks, and fields.” 

A nobleman, whose father was one of the greatest planters 
in Ireland, to whom we were recommended to apply for au- 
thentic information, sent us the following statement :— “ The 
gardens of greatest interest in Ireland, as having been the first 
to introduce exotic trees and shrubs, and as having contained 
the greatest variety, were those of Lord Moira, at Moira, in 
Down [noticed p. 48.]; and of Lord Clanbrassill, at Dundalk, in 
Louth ; and Tollymore Park, in Down. Sir Robert Bateson, 
M. P. for the county of Derry, is proprietor of Moira; and 
the Earl of Roden, of Dundalk and Tollymore. Moira is dis- 
mantled, though some of the trees and shrubs may possibly 
remain. Dundalk is also dismantled, but Tollymore is kept up. 
Lord Farnham introduced many foreign trees and shrubs to 
Newton Barry, and may have lately done so at Farnham. 
(February, 1835.)” 

Mr. Mackay, the very intelligent curator of the Trinity Col- 
lege Botanic Garden, Dublin, in a letter dated February, 1835, 
says : — “ The late Lord Oriel and the late Earl of Clanbrassill 
were the persons who introduced by far the greater number of 
trees into Ireland during the last century. I think they com- 
menced doing so about 1770, or perhaps a few years before that 
period; the former, Lord Oriel (then Mr. Foster), planted them 
in his demesne at Collon, in the county of Louth; and the latter, 
in his fine demesne at Tollymore Park, in the county of Down.” 
Our friend Mr. Murphy, in the Lvzsh Farm. and Gard. Mag. 
(vol. ii. p.89.), states that Lord Viscount Ferrard, the son of 
Lord Oriel, possesses more foreign trees and shrubs than any 
other individual] in Ireland. Mr. Mackay also states that John 
Templeton, Esq., about the same time as the two noblemen 
above mentioned, introduced many fine American trees and 
shrubs into his grounds at Malone, near Belfast, where the same 
family still reside. 

The greatest number of species planted in the 18th century, 
in any one demesne, is at Oriel ‘Temple, and many of these 
appear to have grown with very great rapidity. A tulip tree, 
40 years planted, has attained the height of 43 ft.; an Acer 
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ribrum, of the same age, 44 ft. ; a Pavza flava, of the same age, 
31 ft.; a Sophora japonica, 50 years planted, 35 ft.; an Aris- 
totelia Mdcqui, 20 years planted, upwards of 16 ft., though on a 
strong clayey soil; the Arbutus Andrachne seems to grow at the 
rate of 1 ft. a year; the Portugal laurel, 50 years planted, has 
attained the height of 35 ft., and its branches cover a space the 
diameter of which is 45 ft.; the common laurel, of the same age, 
is 40 ft. high, and its branches cover a space of 36 ft. in diameter; 
Populus canadensis, 40 years planted, is 72 ft. high: d’Inus 
lacinidta, $4 years planted, is 44 ft. high ; Quércus palistris, 50 
years planted, is 41 ft. high; and Q. fastigiata, of the same 
age, is 54 ft. high; Q. exoniénsis, 60 years planted, is 67 ft. high; 
and Q. d’gilops, of the same age, is 55 ft. high; the purple 
beech, 55 years planted, is 54 ft. high; and that beautiful variety 
of the common beech, Lagus sylvatica péndula, at 35 years’ 
growth, is 33 ft. high; the arbor vite, 30 years planted, is 30 ft. 
high; the Pinus Cémbra, of the same age, 34 ft. high; the hem- 
lock spruce, 35 years planted, 32 ft. high; the Cunninghamza 
lanceolata, in 12 years, 7 ft. high; the Larix péndula, in §5 
years, 62 ft.; the cedar of Lebanon, in 35 years, 33 ft.; and 
that singularly picturesque, and yet elegant, tree, the cedar of 
Goa (Cupréssus lusitanica), 32 ft. high, the branches covering a 
space of 35 ft. in diameter, in 24 years. ‘This cedar was origin- 
ally brought from the Portuguese settlement at Goa, in the Kast 
Indies, to Portugal; and the seeds were brought from that 
country to Ireland by Lord Ferrard in 1809; and, being sown, 
produced abundantly. ‘The plants were first kept in a green- 
house; but, on some of them being transplanted into the open air 
from want of room, they were found to grow so vigorously, that 
in three seasons any one branch surpassed in size the entire 
plant contained in the green-house. A Rhododéndron pénticum, 
at 60 years of age, is 16 ft. high, and the diameter of the space 
covered by its branches is 38 ft. ‘There was a tree peeony here 
of extraordinary dimensions. It was 12 ft. high, and was pro- 
tected during winter by a glass case. About the year 1827 this 
case was left off, to try to inure the plant to stand without cover- 
ing, but the winter unfortunately proving severe, it was killed. 

At Antrim Castle, also the seat of Lord Ferrard, are some 
remarkably fine trees and shrubs. There is a yew tree, estimated 
at 200 years old, which is 35 ft. high; the diameter of the trunk, 
at 1 ft. from the ground, is 2ft. 9in.; and the diameter of the 
space covered by its branches, 33 ft. There is a Portugal laurel 
150 years planted, which is only 18 ft. high : but the diameter of 
its trunk, at 1 ft. from the ground, is 3 ft. 7 in.; and that of the 
space covered by its branches, 36 ft. There are an evergreen oak 
100 years old and 25 ft. high; and a variegated holly of the 
same age, 20 ft. high. There are a juniper 18 ft., at 90 years of 
age; and an arbor vite 24 ft. high, at the same age. 
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At Tollymore Park, in the county of Down, planted by the 
Earl of Clanbrassill, and now the seat of the Earl of Roden, there 
are some very fine trees. ‘The soil and situation, the first ridge 
of the Mourne Mountains, appear to be particularly suited to the 
larch and silver fir. From a considerable number, of almost 
equal magnitude, measured for us by desire of Lord. Roden, we 
select one silver fir, planted 60 years ago, which is 84 ft. high ; 
the diameter, at 1 ft. from the ground, 5 ft. 2in.; at 10 ft., 4 ft. ; 
and at 24 ft., 3 ft. 3in.; it is beautifully and evenly clothed with 
branches, the lower tiers of which are pendent to the ground, 
and the circumference of the space which they cover is 160 ft. 
The larch of ‘Tollymore Park is in much estimation for its great 
tenacity, and it supplies masts of from 50 ft. to 60 ft. in length. 
As a selection from a great number, we take one tree, which, at 
80 years of age, is 84 ft. high; the diameter, at 1 ft. from the 
ground, 2 ft. 8 in.; and 10 ft. from the ground, 2 ft. 3 in.: 
another tree, at 60 years of age, is 66 ft. high; the diameter, 
at 1 ft. from the ground, being 3 ft.; and at 10 ft, 2 ft. 3 in. 
Among numerous fine specimens of shrubs introduced by the 
late Lord Clanbrassill, there is a Rhododéndron ponticum, which, 
at 50 years of age, is 10 ft. high, and covers, with its unbroken 
mass of foliage, a space the circumference of which is 90 ft. 
The larch at Tollymore Park is grown on the side of a steep 
hill facing the north, on a stiff gravelly substratum, which corre- 
sponds with the natural situation in which the larch is found in 
Switzerland, as stated by Decandolle in the Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture, vol. v. p. 403.; and with the situations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dunkeld, where the best larch is grown by the 
Duke of Athol, as stated in the account of these plantations 
in the Transactions of the Highland Society of Scotland, vol. xi. 
p- 165. to p. 219. Monteath, the Scotch forester, we are informed 
by Lord Roden, and also by another correspondent, considers the 
Tollymore larch as very superior in quality to the generality of 
the Scotch or Welch larch. Lord Roden states that he uses it 
for all purposes whatever, and that for forming utensils it is 
found an excellent substitute for ash. ‘The trees are generally 
felled at the age of 70 years. ‘The rhododendrons are scattered 
through the woods; they are found fully as hardy as the com- 
mon laurel, and many of them have attained a large size. There 
are many specimens of Abies excélsa var. Clanbrassillzana, but 
none of them remarkable. 

At Dundalk, also the property of the Earl of Roden, there is 
a Magnolia acuminata 27 ft. high; the circumference of the 
stem, at 1 ft. from the ground, is 5 ft.; and at 3 ft. from the 
eround, 4 ft. 6 in.; and the branches cover a space measuring 
84 ft. in circumference. There is an oak in the park 60 ft. high; 
the circumference of the trunk, at 1 ft. from the ground, is 15 ft.; 
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at 5 ft., 10 ft; and at 19 ft., 10 ft.; and the space covered by its 
branches is nearly 355 ft. in circumference. 

At Cypress Grove, near Dublin, Mr. Mackay informs us, the 
Dowager Lady Clanbrassill resided from 1770 to 1790, during 
which period she received a number of foreign trees and shrubs 
from her son. The dimensions of many of these, the present 
gardener, Mr. Edward Carrol, has obligingly sent us, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mackay. The collection is numerous, and some of 
the specimens have attained a considerable size. Robinza Pseud- 
Acacia is 60 ft. high; Zatrus ndbilis, 30 ft.; Juglans régia, 
70 ft.; Carpinus Bétulus, 90 ft.; Quércus Cérris, 70 ft.; and 
Juniperus virginiana, 40 ft., &c. 

At Moira, according to information kindly sent us by the 
present proprietor, Sir Robert Bateson, there appear to be very 
few, if any, of the trees existing that were planted by Sir Arthur 
Rawdon, about the end of the seventeenth century (see p. 48.). 
A number are of considerable size, but their ages are un- 
known; among these are, a lime tree, which is 865 ft. high, the 
diameter of the space covered by its branches is 60 ft., and that 
of its trunk, at 1 ft. from the ground, 4 ft.; a beech, 110 ft. high, 
the diameter of the space covered by its branches being 80 ft., and 
that of its trunk, at 1 ft. from the ground, 4 ft. 4 in.; 4 variegated 
platanus, 50 ft. high; and a Platanus acerifolia, 70 ft. high ; 
Quércus Z‘lex, 45 ft. high, with a trunk 4 ft. in diameter at 1 ft. 
from the ground, and the diameter of the space covered by its 
branches, 35 ft. ; a broad-leaved elm, 90 ft. high, the trunk 3 ft. 
10 in. in diameter, and the diameter of the space covered by its 
branches, 60 ft.; Gleditschza triacanthos, 55 ft. high; a sweet 
chestnut, 40 ft. high; the silver fir, 90 ft. high ; and the common 
yew tree, 45 ft. high, with a trunk 4ft. in diameter, and the 
space covered by its branches being 39 ft. in diameter. 

The late John Templeton, Esq., A.L.S., was a scientific 
botanist, as well as a skilful cultivator; he was the author of 
several articles on botany, and on other branches of natural 
history, which appeared in different works, and of some valuable 
papers on acclimatising plants, published in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy. A very interesting account of his life, 
by Dr. Drummond, will be found in our Magazine of Natural 
History, vol. i. p. 403. It appears that Mr. Templeton had a 
country house at Malone, near Belfast, to which he gave the 
name of Crann-more, that is, Great tree, in honour of the very 
fine chestnut trees which are in front of the house, and which 
were probably planted in the 17th century: it had before been 
called Orange Grove. Mr. Templeton began to cultivate 
flowers in 1786, and he laid out an experimental garden in 1793. 
At the time of his death, which happened in 1826, there were, 


says his biographer, ‘ collected in this garden, from various 
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parts of the world, many rare and useful plants, which he endea- 
voured to naturalise in this climate, by placing them ina soil 
and situation as near as possible to that to which they had been 
accustomed. By this means there is now growing in his garden 
in the open air, a wonderful and curious collection of plants 
from India, China, North and South America, Siberia, &c., 
which were formerly kept in the green-house, or even hot-house. 
All the trees at Cranmore, except the chestnuts and oaks, were 
raised from seed planted by Mr. Templeton himself, and so 
great a variety of the natives of the forest, has perhaps never 
before been collected in so small a place.” (Mag. Nat. H., i. 405.) 
Mr. Templeton corresponded with all the principal botanists of 
his time, and discovered several new plants in Ireland; among 
others the Rosa hibérnica, and Orobanche rubra. The dimensions 
of some of the more remarkable trees and shrubs at Cranmore 
have been kindly sent to us by Mrs. ‘Templeton. Among these 
are, a sweet chestnut, 60 ft. high, with a trunk 15 ft. in circum- 
ference at one foot from the ground (the tree from which the 
place takes its name); Pinus Cémbra, 24 ft. high; Pinus Banks- 
wana, 17 ft. high; Pinus Mugho, 11 ft. high; and Abies cana- 
dénsis, 16 ft. high. There are, an Acer rubrum, 30 ft. high ; a 
liquidambar, 15 ft. high; a Swedish juniper, 18 ft. high; and a 
Ptélea trifoliata, 26 ft. high. The first hododéndron maximum 
introduced into Ireland is supposed to have been one planted 
here, which attained a very great size, but died about three 
years ago. ‘There is one still existing, which is 93 ft. high, and 
the circumference of the space covered by its branches is 37 ft. 

In the History of the County ef Down, published in 1745 
(p. 60.), speaking of Bangor, the author says, * the gardens are 
filled with noble evergreens of a great size, cut in various 
shapes, among which is an evergreen oak, which, though it 
grows as a shrub in most other places, is here a ¢al/ tree, and of 
considerable girth.” At the same place there is now (1835) a 
very large mulberry tree, which is very uncommon in Ireland. 
There was also one about the same size at Castle Ward. At 
Spring Vaie, in the same county, is a very large cork tree, which 
is now in a state of decay. 

At Castle Ward, the seat of Viscount Bangor, is a flower- 
ing ash (O’rnus europea), 30 ft, high, and 6 ft. 4 in. in girt 
-at 7ft. from the ground; it flowers frequently, but not every 
year. ‘There are, also, an evergreen oak, with a trunk 9 ft. 6 in. 
in girt at 2 ft. from the ground, and 8 ft. 4 in. at 10 ft. from 
the ground; an arbutus, 5 ft. in girt at 2 ft. from the ground ; 
and a pinaster, 60 ft. high, and 8 ft. 10 in. in circumference at 
6 ft. from the ground: these trees are all close to a small bay 
or arm of the sea. There are, also, a silver fir, 66 ft. high, 8 ft. 
5 in. in girt, which it carries up to 30 ft.; a cedar of Lebanon, 
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50 ft. high, 5 ft. 3 in. in girt at 8 ft. from the ground; and a 
sweet chestnut, 10 ft. 3 in. in girt at 3 ft. from the ground. There 
is a myrtle hedge here at least 120 years old, which grows 
vigorously. The shrubberies and ornamental planting at Castle 
Ward were made by Mrs. Ward, the wife of Judge Ward, 
between 1710 and 1759; and some before that period, as there 
were some tulip trees of large size cut down some years ago, 
supposed to be 120 years old. — J. M. R. 

To Mr. Carrol, gardener at Cypress Grove, we are indebted 
for the measurements of several trees at Howth Castle, near 
Dublin, the seat of the Earl of Howth. It appears that some 

foreign trees were planted here even in the 16th century, and 
particularly an U'lmus campéstris, which is estimated to be 250 
years old. It is only 50 ft. high, but the diameter of the trunk, 
at 1 ft. from the ground, is 4 ft. 6in. There is a walnut tree 
here, considered to be 200 years planted; a Tamarix gaAllica, 
100 years; and a tulip tree, 60 years. ‘The tamarisk has a stem 
1 ft. 10 in. in diameter at 1 ft. from the ground; it is 20 ft. high, 
and the diameter of the space covered by its branches is 22 ft. 
We should suppose it must be the finest specimen of this shrub 
in existence. ‘The common myrtle stands the open air at Howth, 
protected by a wall; there is a specimen which has been planted 
thirty years, which has attained a stem 4 in. in diameter at 1 ft. 
from the ground. 

At Charleville Forest, in King’s County, a place where we had 
the pleasure of staying two or three days in 1811, when consulted 
professionally by the Karl of Charleville, there is a common lime, 
supposed to have been planted about seventy years, which is now 
(1835) 110 ft. high; an A’cer platanodides, which at 60 years is 
68 ft. high; a Pavza rubra, 76 ft. high; a common holly, 45 ft. 
high; a Robinza Pseud-Acacia, 50 ft. high; a Cratee‘gus Aza- 
rolus, 40 ft. high; an U’Imus campéstris, 85 ft. high; a Populus 
Alba, 120 ft. high; a Quércus pedunculata, planted 60 years, 
which is 110 ft. high; a Fagus sylvatica of the same age and 
height; a sweet chestnut, 45 years planted, which has attained 
the height of 85 ft.; a yew tree, 45 years planted, which has 
attained the height of 50 ft.; an arbor vitae, planted 25 years, and 
20 ft. high; and a Larix microcarpa, 45 years planted, and 94 ft. 
high. On the whole, there is an excellent collection of trees at 
Charleville, and they appear to have made extraordinary |progress. 

At Shelton Abbey, the Earl of Wicklow’s, in the county of 
Wicklow, there are a few remarkably fine specimens of foreign 
trees and shrubs. A tulip tree, 50 years planted, is 60 ft. high, 
flowering beautifully every year; a Robinza Psetd- Acacia, of 
the same age, is 65 ft. high, with a trunk 23 ft. in diameter at 
1 ft. from the ground; a Portugal laurel, 40 years planted, is 


35 ft. high, has a stem 23 ft. in diameter at 1 ft. from the ground, 
12 
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and the diameter of the space covered by its branches is 39 ft.; 
a common laurel, 90 years planted, is 45 ft. high, the diameter 
of its trunk, at 1 ft. from the ground, is 6 ft. [probably from the 
number of diverging branches proceeding direct from the crown 
of the aa and the diameter of the space its branches cover is 
101 ft.! A Zatrus nobilis, 16 years planted, is 34 ft. high, and 
the diameter of the space covered by its branches is "95 fta 5 
Cupréssus sempervirens, 50 years planted, is 59 ft. high. 

At Castle Freke, in the county of Cork, the seat of Lord 
Carberry, there appear to be some fine specimens. hododén- 
dron ponticum is 8 ft. high, and the branches cover a space 76 ft. 
in circumference; the Quércus Ilex, 26 years planted, 36 ft. 
high; the Lucombe oak, of the same age, 39 ft. high; and the 
sweet chestnut, 44 ft. high ; Aristotélia Macqui, on light soil 
over gravel, forms a hanastine tree, 26 ft. high, with ¢ a trunk 
83 in. in diameter at 1 ft. from the ground. 

” At Florence Court, the residence of the Earl of Enniskillen, 
there is a good collection of trees, the dimensions of many of 
which have been sent us by the gardener there, Mr. Young. 
The tulip tree, at 38 years’ growth, is 35 ft. high; Acer mon- 
tanum, at 38 years’ erowth, 50 ft. high; the Portugal laurel, at 
40 years’ erowth, is 32 ft. high, and “its branches cover a space 
22 ft. in diameter; Cornus florida, 38 years planted, is 16 ft. 
high, and the branches cover a space of 20 ft. in diameter ; 
Sambucus nigra, at 40 years of age, is 50 ft. high; the walnut, 
at 50 years of age, is 40 ft. high; and the Canadian poplar, at 
30 years’ growth, 70 ft. high; the scarlet oak, 40 years planted, 
is 70 ft. high; and different varieties of Quércus Cérris, all 
planted 38 years, are also 70 ft. high; the common yew, at 80 
years of age, is 30 ft. high, and its branches cover a space of 
30 ft. in diameter; and the Irish yew, sometimes called the 
Florence Court yew, the original plant being still in existence 
in the grounds, has attained the height of 26 ft. 

At Killrudery House, in the county of Wicklow, the seat of 
the Earl of Meath, are some remarkably fine evergreen oaks. 
One of these, by no means larger than the rest, measured for us 
by Mr. Niven in February, 1835, was 60 ft. high, with a trunk 
114 ft. in circumference at 1 ft. from the ground. 

The oldest cedars of Lebanon in Ireland are said to be at 
Mount Anville Hill, the seat of Counsellor West, K.C. These 
cedars, we are informed, were brought direct from Mount Le- 
banon, by an ancestor of Lord Tremblestown. We have tried 
in vain to get their dimensions, for which reason we suspect they 
are not very remarkable. The finest, we believe, are at Castle- 
town, Kildare, the seat of Edward Conolly, Esq., M.P. One 
of these, Colonel Conolly informs us, is 13 ft. in girt at 1 ft. from 
the ground, and has a clear stem of 30 ft. 
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The largest old oak tree in Ireland, Sir Robert Bateson in- 
forms us, is at his residence, Belvoir Pork: near Belfast. It 
measures about 28 ft. in girt at 6 ft. from the ground ; but it is 
split, and much damaged. It is supposed to be between two and 
three centuries old. It grows about 50 yards from the banks of 
the river Lagan, in rather moist soil. 

At Hillsborough, the seat of the Marquess of Downshire, i in 
Lady Downshire’s garden, a tulip tree carries up the girt of 
4 ft. 6 in. to the height of 8 ft., when it branches off. It flowers 
abundantly, and has flowered for many years past. Close to 
this tree is a Magnoléa acuminata 25 ft. high, and 4 ft. 4in. in 
girt at 2 ft. from the ground, where it branches; it does not 
flower every year, but in hot summers very abundantly. There 
is, also, a cedar 8 ft. 8 in. in circumference at 34 ft. from the 
ground, where it begins to branch. It is not tall, and is quite 
flat at the top. There are several other forest trees, and some 
shrubs of about the same age, or perhaps older, in the grounds, 
particularly some very fine evergreen oaks. —J. M. R. 

No Dr. Walker has yet arisen in Ireland to determine the dates 
of the introduction of particular species, and all that we have been 
able to do, therefore, is to place before our readers the fore- 
going statements. From these it appears that more had been 
done in Ireland in the way of introducing foreign trees and 
shrubs, previously to the middle of the 18th century, than is 
generally imagined; that a good deal has been done since; and 
that there is every encouragement to proceed, from the extraor- 
dinary rapidity of the growth of the trees that have been planted. 
There are also the greatest inducements, in point of climate, as 
will appear in our succeeding subsection, when we give a list of 
what are green-house trees and shrubs in England, but which 
stand the open air in Ireland. 

Nurseries were probably established in Ireland about the 
time when it became fashionable to plant trees. ‘The oldest we 
know of is that of Toole and Co. at Cullenswood near Dublin, 
and at Shank Hill near Bray. In both gardens are some very 
fine specimens of foreign trees and shrubs. At Cullenswood, 
Magnolia grandiflora has attained the height of 17 ft. in 20 
years, and "M. Thompsonidna, 15 ft. in 6 years; A’rbutus An- 
drachne, and A. h¥brida, 19 ft. in 27 years; O'lea excélsa, as a 
standard, 17 ft.in 27 years; Pittdsporum Tobira, as a standard, 

10 ft. in 20 years; Yécca gloriosa, 8 ft. in 30 years, with a stem 
a foot in diameter ; Aralia spinosa, 20 ft. in 20 years; Eriobo- 
trya japonica, 20 ft. in 20 years; Pyrus [Sorbus] nipalénsis, 16 ft. 
in 7 years; ZLatrus nobilis, 25 ft. in 35 years; and Psednia 
Motitan, 8 ft. in 20 years. In the Shank Hill Nur sery there is an 
A’rbutus Andrachne, 20 ft. high, with a head covering a space 
30 yards in circumference, 30 years old. 
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The nursery of Mr. Hodgins at Dunganstown, near Wicklow, 
was established about 17 80, and was well stocked with foreign 
trees and shrubs. Mr. Niven kindly measured some of the 
largest of these for us in February, 1835, and a copious list has 
been sent to us by the proprietor, Mr. Hodgins, through Mr. 
Mackay. ‘The Cupréssus lusitanica in this nursery, 54 years 
planted, is 20 ft. high, with a trunk, at 1 ft. from the ground, 
5 ft. in girt, and the branches covering a space the circumference 
of which is upwards of 120 ft. ‘This is probably the finest in 
Ireland, next to Lord Ferrard’s, mentioned p. 109. There is 
a hedge of evergreen oaks in this nursery 50 ft. high. There 
are several large silver firs, with trunks which girt 6 tt. and 7 ft., 
which have grown to the height of 60 ft.; red cedars 20 ft., oad 
laurels and bays 30 ft. high; there is a Lucombe oak 50 ft. 
high, with a trunk 18 in. in diameter at 10 ft. from the ground ; 
the cedar of Lebanon, 45 years planted, is from 30 ft. to 35 ft. 
high; the Portugal laurel is 30 ft. high; the timber of this 
tree, Mr. Hodgins observes, is better than that of the cherry. 
There are many pines from 20 ft. to 30 ft. high; aristotelias, 
20 ft. high; Olea excélsa, 12 ft. high; Norway maple, the 
wood of which, Mr. Hodgins observes, is as hard as box; and 
the sugar maple, growing as vigorously as the common syca- 
more. All these trees, and many others, were planted by the 
present proprietor, who, Mr. Niven informs us, is a most enthu- 
siastic and successful cultivator, who has done, perhaps, more in 
Ireland, in the way of cultivating rare trees and shrubs, than any 
other contemporary; and who, though of an advanced age, is 
still healthy and vigorous, and derives the greatest enjoyment 
from the exercise of his profession. 

The nursery of Mr. Robertson, at Kilkenny, was founded by 
the father of the present proprietor about 1765, who introduced 
most of the foreign trees and shrubs cultivated about that time 
in the London nurseries. ‘Though most of these were used as 
stools for propagation, yet a few of them have been allowed to 
run up as specimens. Among these is a Corylus Colarna, which, 
at 50 years’ growth, is 3 ft. 7 in. in girt at 1 ft. from the ground; 
it is 25 ft. high, and the diameter of its head is nearly 50 ft. 
Besides this, an Azldntus glanduldsa, a Judas tree, and several 
others, are worthy of notice; the details of which will be found 
in the Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p.210. Most of the other nurseries 
in Ireland were founded, we believe, in the succeeding century. 

The establishment of a Botanic Garden at Glasnevin must 
have given a considerable stimulus to the introduction of foreign 
trees and shrubs into Ireland. ‘This garden owes its origin, in 
1797, to the late Lord Oriel. The ‘plan of the oarden, Mr. 
Mackay informs us, “ was also suggested by His Lordship, but 
the laying out and arrangement were the work of Mr. Under- 
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‘wood, the late intelligent curator. The arboretum, which was 
laid out and planted by him in 1798-9, does him lasting ho- 
nour.” Of the Pinus Pallaszana, there are two fine specimens, 
the largest 40 ft. high, with a trunk 2 ft. in diameter at 1 ft. from 
the ground, which are probably the best to be met with in 
Britain or Ireland. What is remarkable in British nurseries, 
though common in French ones, there isa Pinus Cémbra, which 
was grafted on a Scotch pine about 20 years ago, and now 
forms a fine tree. ‘The garden contains 30 statute acres; it 
is described and engraved in Dr. Walsh’s History of Dublin, 
and, on the whole, is not only the largest in Europe, but the 
most comprehensive in its plan. Since the death of Mr. Under- 
wood, in 1834, it has been put under the curatorship of Mr. 
Niven, one of the most scientific gardeners and active-minded 
men in the profession. Mr. Niven’s plan for the improvement 
and future management of the Glasnevin Garden is intended to 
include, not merely the extension of the arrangements of plants 
botanically, but also an agricultural and horticultural selection 
of hardy fruits and vegetables, for the purpose of following up 
the important subject of improving, by crossing, the best existing 
varieties of such fruits and vegetables. 


Sugpsect. 5. Of the Foreign Trees and Shrubs introduced into Britain 
an the 19th Century. 


During that portion of the nineteenth century which has now 
(1835) elapsed, the taste for foreign trees and shrubs has con- 
siderably increased among planters; and the number of new 
species and varieties that have been introduced, is proportionately 
ereater than at any former period. Botanic gardens and arbo- 
retums have also become more general, and the variety intro- 
duced into shrubberies and ornamental plantations, though still 
not so great as it might be, bears some relation to the general 
improvement. ‘The establishment of the Horticultural Society 
of London in the early part of the century, has had a material 
influence in spreading a taste for every department of gardening, 
not only in Britain, but throughout the civilised world. The 
interest, however, which belongs to this century, is greatly 
diminished to the present generation of readers, from the circum- 
stance of the greater part of it being within their recollection. 
For this reason we shall limit ourselves to giving a short com- 
parative view of the species of trees and shrubs which have been 
introduced, and a slight notice of the principal arboretums which 
have been formed; taking, as our authority for the date of the 
introduction of the trees and shrubs, our Hortus Britannicus. 

In the first decade of the nineteenth century, viz., from 1801 
to 1810 inclusive, ninety-four trees and shrubs were introduced : 
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eight by Conrad Loddiges; six by Messrs. Lee and Kennedy ;° 
three by Fraser; nineteen by Lyon; one by the Kew Garden; 

one by the London Horticultural Society; one by Don of the 

Cambridge Botanic Garden; and one by Sir Abraham Hume. 

Among the most interesting articles introduced during this de- 

cade are, Rosa multiflora, Cunninghamza lanceolata, Juniperus 

excélsa, Caprifolium japonicum, Rosa Banksia, Rhododéndron 

catawbiénse (by Fraser), and Crategus Aronia. It is some- 

what remarkable, that of such a number of species introduced 

during this decade, the names of so few of the introducers should 

be known; but it must be recollected that the means of intro- 

ducing were, at this period, principally by packets of seeds sent 

to the nurserymen by foreign correspondents, or by amateurs; 

and that, as several years must necessarily elapse between the 

period of introduction, and that of flowering and naming, the 

name of the collector who sent the seeds, or of the nurseryman 

who first raised plants from them, is forgotten, or ceases to be of 
the same interest. ‘The case is different when living plants are 

brought into the country, and it is, in truth, chiefly of the intro- 

ducers of such that the names are known. 

From 1811 to 1820, three hundred and seventy-four trees 
and shrubs were introduced, viz., forty-four by Messrs. Loddiges ; 
twelve by Lyon; four by Lee and Kennedy; three by Whitley 
and Co. (among which was Spiree’a bélla in 1820); three by the 
Horticultural Society (including Cotoneaster affinis in 1820) ; 
two by Fraser (Abies Fraserz, and Yécca angustifolia in 1811); 
one by Don of the Cambridge Botanic Garden ; one (the Rides 
sanguineum, in 1817) by Archibald Menzies, Esq., who sailed 
round the world with Captain Vancouver ; Genista procimbens 
by Schleicher, a botanical collector in Switzerland; one by 
Knight of the Exotic Nursery, King’s Road; and one (Mahonza 
fascicularis) by A. B. Lambert, Esq. Among the most valuable 
of the species introduced by Loddiges are, Azalea arboréscens, 
A. speciosa, and fides atreum, in 1812; Symphoria racemosa, 
Cytisus ruthénicus, Juniperus recirva, and Yucca tenuiflora, in 
1817; A’lnus cordifolia (the most beautiful species of the genus), 
in 1818; Armeniaca brigantiaca, and Quércus stellata, in 1819; 
Crateegus melanocarpa, C. latifolia, C. Olivierzana, Fraxinus 
pannosa, F. platycarpa, /.lancea, Pinus excélsa, and A’bies Pichta, 
in 1820. Among those introduced by Lyon are, Magnolza pyra- 
midata, in 1811; and Andromeda floribinda, Nyssa candicans, 
Borya ligastrina, B. porulosa, B. acuminata, Virgilia lutea, and 
Crategus apiifolia, in 1812. Among the fine plants recorded 
as having been introduced in this decade, without mentioning 
the names of the introducers, are, ’sculus glabra and pallida, 
and Pavia h¥brida, in 1812; Bérberis sinénsis, Cydonia ja- 
ponica, and Daphne T'hymele a, in 1815; Planera Richardz 
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‘in 1816; Crate‘gus prunifolia, in 1818;~ Yicca glaucéscens, 


Ribes caucdsicum, and Caragdna microphylla, in 1819; Pyrus 
nepalénsis, Philadélphus hirsutus, Populus macrophylla, Tilia 
laxiflora, Pinus adiinca, and P. uncinata, in 1820. 

From 1821 to 1830, three hundred and eighteen trees and 
shrubs were introduced; viz., upwards of arid by the Horti- 
cultural Society ; twenty-five by Schleicher (obscure species of 
willows) ; twenty-one by Messrs. Loddiges; four by Lord Car- 
narvon; three by Whitley; one by Malcolm; one by Shepherd 
of Liverpool] ; one by Don of Cambridge; one by Low of 
Clapton; one by Philip Barker Webb, Esq.; one (Benthamza 
fragifera, in 1825) by J. H. Tremayne, Esq.; one by the late 
Mr, William Baxter (Sdllya heterophylla, in 1830); one by 
Bunney; and one (fides specidsum, in 1829) by A. B. Lam~ 
bert, Esq. By far the greater number of the species intro» 
duced by the Horticultural Society were sent home by the 
late unfortunate Douglas, from the north-west coast of North 
America; among them are, Bérberis Aquifolium, Gaulthéria 
Shallon, Arctostaphylos tomentosa, Fibes viscosissimum, and 
Acer macrophyllum, in 1826; and Bérberis glumacea, Acer 
circinatum, A’rbutus procéra, Rides niveum, inébrians, and di- 
varicatum; JZtubus spectabilis, Abies Douglasz7; Pinus pon- 
derdsa, Lambertidna, and Sabinzdna; Ameldnchier florida, and 
Garrya elliptica, in 1827. In this decade the Horticultural 
Society also introduced the Cédrus Deoddra from Nepal, im 
1822; and Cotoneaster frigida, and C, Nummularia, in 1824. 
Among those by Loddiges are, Quércus Tavzin and Gleditschia 
cAspica, in 1822; Acer opulifdlium, Fraxinus alba, epiptera, 
fasca, macrophylla, and quadrangularis, all in 1823; and Frax- 
inus cinérea and Cotoneaster microphylla, in 1825. The 
greatest number of the valuable trees and shrubs added to the 
British arboretum, during this century, was introduced by 
Messrs. Conrad Loddiges and Sons, and the next greatest 
number by the Horticultural Society. Messrs. Loddiges ree 
ceived their importations chiefly from their foreign correspond- 
ents, and more especially from American collectors and 
nurserymen. ‘The principal British collectors during this period 
were, Fraser, Lyon, and Douglas. Notices of the first two 
have been kindly prepared for us by Mr. Forsyth; and of the 
latter we shall give a short abstract of a biographical memoir 
which appeared in the Gard, Mag,, vol. x. p. 271. 

John Fraser was a native of Inverness-shire ; he came to Lon- 
don about 1770 (or 1776), married, and settled as a hosier and 
draper in Paradise Row, Cheisea ; but, being of a very active 
and enterprising turn of mind, and having imbibed a taste for 
plants in his frequent visits to the physic garden at Chelsea, 
then under the care of the late Mr. Forsyth, he determined on 
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proceeding to North America in search of new, rare, and in- 
teresting plants. 

Accordingly, in 1783 or 1784, he embarked for Charleston, 
South Carolina, where he made his first collection of many 
valuable new plants, which he consigned for sale to the care of 
Mr. Frank Thoburn, nurseryman, at Old Brompton. In the 
beginning of 1785 he returned to London, and expected to re- 
ceive the reward of his labours, but was told that all his valuable 
plants had died, and that those remaining were common, and 
not very saleable. This created a misunderstanding which led 
to a lawsuit, which was long and very expensive to both 
parties. 

In the autumn of 1785 he again visited South Carolina, 
where he made acquaintance with a most valuable friend, 
Thomas Walter, Esq., an eminent botanist, who had compiled a 
Flora Caroliniana, which MS. Mr. Fraser brought to London, 
and which was published by him in 1788, 8vo (the original 
herbarium of Mr. Walter is now in the possession of Mr. J. 
Fraser). In this second journey he was very successful in 
bringing home with him many new American plants, seeds, and 
dried specimens of plants, and various other objects of natural 
history. ‘These were disposed of principally to the different 
plant collectors, nurserymen, and others, and he obtained liberal 
prices for them. Among the plants were several species of 
pines, oaks, magnolias, azaleas, rhododendrons, &c.; all most 
valuable and ornamental trees and shrubs, hitherto unknown in 
the gardens of England. The Hortus Kewensis records 16 new 
plants as having been introduced by Mr. Fraser in 1786, and 
five more in 1787. He likewise brought home with him, for 
cultivation, the seeds of a new species of grass, then named 
Agrostis cornucopia (now Trichodium decimbens), an account 
of which, with a coloured plate, he published in 1787 folio. 

In 1790 and 1791 Mr. Fraser made his third and fourth 
voyages to America, where he extended his researches, and 
added further to his former collections. In 1791 he introduced 
the Thalia dealbata. About 1795 he established himself in a 
nursery, at Sloane Square, Chelsea, to which place all his sub- 
sequent consignments were made. 

In April, 1796, he had completed his fifth voyage from 
America, bringing with him seeds and plants for sale as before. 
This year he visited Petersburgh, taking with him a choice 
collection of plants, which were purchased, and paid for most 
liberally, by the Empress Catherine. Upon his return to Eng- 
land, he introduced that fine fruit, the black Tartarian cherry, 
and also the white Tartarian cherry. 

In 1797 and 1798 he repeated his visits to Russia, having 
been honoured with the commands of the imperial family to 
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make further additions to their botanical collections; and, in the 
execution of these commands, he gave such satisfaction, that he 
was honoured, by special appointment, with the title of Botanical 
Collector to their Imperial Majesties the Emperor Paul and the 
Empress Marie, under the sign manual of each, dated Paulow- 
skoe, August, 1798; and in furtherance of this commission he 
again, with his son John, in 1799, 1800, and 1801, visited the 
southern states of North America, the Isle of Cuba, the Ba- 
hamas, &c. In their passage tothe Havannah, from the United 
States, they were shipwrecked, and saved themselves, with great 
difficulty, in the Cayos, a small island at the entrance of the 
Old Channel. In Cuba they had the good fortune to meet 
with the celebrated travellers Baron von Humboldt and Aimé 
Bonpland, and from these generous men of science they re= 
ceived every assistance and kind recommendations to the 
authorities at the Havannah. After an absence of more than 
two years, Mr. Fraser returned to England with many new and 
valuable discoveries. (In 1800, the Hortus Kewensis records 
the introduction of thirteen new plants by the Frasers, and in 
1801 two more, Andromeda cassinzfolia and Magnolia cordata.) 
He again went to Russia, but, in consequence of the sudden 
termination of the life of the Emperor Paul, he was unsuc- 
cessful, as his services were neither acknowledged nor requited 
by the Emperor Alexander. He made two visits afterwards to 
the capital of Russia, and to Moscow, in a fruitless attempt 
to obtain a just remuneration for his arduous and perilous em- 
ployment. 

In the vicinity of Matanzas, in Cuba, they discovered a beau- 
tiful species of palm, with silvered leaves (Corypha miraguima 
Humb. et Bon., Nov. Gen. 1. p. 290.), the leaves of which pro- 
duce a most beautiful and durable material for the manufacture 
of ladies’ hats and bonnets. These were woven by the hand, all 
in one piece, without sewing, in a new and peculiar manner: a 
patent was taken out for making them, and the manufacture was 
patronised by Her Majesty the late Queen Charlotte, and con- 
ducted under the management of his sister, Mrs.Christiana Fraser, 
through whose great perseverance in teaching many young per- 
sons the secret of the work, employment was afforded to a 
number of hands. Subsequently the manufactory proved un- 
successful, from want of capital, more than any other cause. 

In 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, Mr. Fraser made his last ex- 
cursions to North America, in company with his eldest son. 
(The Hortus Kewensis records nine new plants introduced by 
them in 1809.) After this, he remained at his nursery in 
Sloane Square, carrying on the business there, in which, how- 
ever, he was not successful. Here frequent disappointments, 


ill-treatment, and other circumstances, all tended to break down 
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one of the most enterprising, indefatigable, and persevering men 
that ever embarked in the cause of botany and natural science. 

He died at Sloane Square, April 26. 1811, in his 60th year, 
leaving his wife, who died a few years afterwards, and two sons; 
John, the eldest, who had been his companion in all his latter 
voyages to America and Russia, and who is now a respectable 
nurseryman at Ramsgate, and James Thomas, also living. 

Of John Lyon, another botanical collector, very little is known. 
He is said to have been a natural son of William Lyon, Esq., 
of Gillogie, Forfarshire, who was afterwards a merchant in Lon- 
don. When he went to America is uncertain; Pursh, who had 
the management of the gardens of William Hamilton, Esq., at 
Woodlands, near Philadelphia, informs us that, when he resigned, 
in 1802, Lyon succeeded him, and remained there till 1805. 

During this period Lyon, we are told by the Messrs. Lod- 
diges, sent home several plants and seeds; and the year after he 
left Mr. Hamilton’s service (1806), he brought an extensive 
collection to England; the plants composing which were partly 
disposed of by private contract, but were chiefly sold by 
auction in a garden at Parsons’ Green, Fulham. ‘The catalogue 
of these plants fills 34 closely printed pages, it enumerates 
550 lots, and the sale occupied four days. Several of the lots 
were composed of large quantities of one-year-old seedlings in 
pots; and ten lots at the end of the sale consisted each of 50 
different sorts of seeds. ‘This, it is believed, was by far the 
greatest collection of American trees and shrubs ever brought 
to England at one time, by one individual. It contained scarcely 
any herbaceous plants; and the trees and shrubs were chiefly 
such as had been already introduced. In the Hortus Kewensis 
fourteen new plants are mentioned as having been introduced 
by Lyon in 1806, which, doubtless, formed part of the import- 
ation of that year. 

Mr. Lyon appears to have soon after gone out again, and 
explored the southern states of North America; viz., the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and Florida; and, in 1811 and 1812, he again 
brought over a large collection of plants in cases, which arrived 
in very fine condition, and were disposed of by public auction at 
Chelsea. Six plants are mentioned in the Hortus Kewensis as 
having been introduced by Lyon during these years. 

Mr. Nuttall separated some of the species of Andromeda, and 
formed of them a new genus, which he named Lyonia. ‘ To 
commemorate the name of the late Mr. John Lyon, an inde- 
fatigable collector of North American plants, who fell a victim 
to a dangerous epidemic amidst those savage and romantic 
mountains which had so often been the theatre of his labours.” 
(Gen. of N. American Plants, Boston, 8vo, 1820, 1. p. 266.) 
The genus was, however, named before Mr. Lyon’s death, as 
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appears by the catalogue, before referred to, of plants sold in 
1806, in which several species of Lyonza are mentioned. Mr. 
Lyon, it is believed, died in 1818. 

David Douglas was born at Scone, near Perth, and served 
his apprenticeship, as a gardener, in the gardens of the Karl of 
Mansfield. About the year 1817 he removed to Valleyfield, 
the seat of Sir Robert Preston, Bart., then celebrated for a 
choice collection of exotics, and shortly afterwards went to the 
Botanic Garden of Glasgow. Here his fondness for plants 
attracted the notice of Dr. Hooker, the professor of botany, 
whom he accompanied in his excursions through the Western 
Highlands, and assisted in collecting materials for the Fora 
Scotica, with which Dr. Hooker was then engaged. ‘This gentle- 
man recommended him to the late secretary of the Horticultural 
Society, Joseph Sabine, Esq., as a botanical collector; and in 
1823 he was despatched to the United States, where he pro- 
cured many fine plants, and greatly increased the Society’s 
collection of fruit trees. He returned in the autumn of the same 
year; and in 1824 an opportunity having offered, through the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, of sending him to explore the botanical 
riches of the country adjoining the Columbia river, and south- 
wards towards California, he sailed in July for the purpose of 
prosecuting this mission. 

While the vessel touched at Rio de Janeiro, he collected 
many rare orchideous plants and bulbs. Among the latter was 
a new species of Gesnérza, which Mr. Sabine named, in honour 
of its discoverer, G. Douglaszz. He was enraptured with the 
rich vegetation of a tropical country; he stopped at Rio longer 
than he anticipated, and left it with regret. In the course of his 
voyage round Cape Horn he shot many curious birds peculiar 
to the southern hemisphere, and prepared them for sending 
home. On Christmas-day he reached the celebrated island of 
Juan Fernandez, which he describes as “ an enchanting spot, 
very fertile, and delightfully wooded. I sowed a large collection 
of garden seeds, and expressed a wish they might prosper, and 
add to the comfort of some future Robinson Crusoe, should one 
appear.” He arrived at Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia, on 
the 7th of April, 1825. Here an extensive field presented itself 
to him; and the excellent manner in which he performed his 
duty to the Horticultural Society cannot be better exemplified 
than by referring to the vast collections of seeds which from time 
to time he transmitted home, along with dried specimens, beauti- 
fully preserved, and now forming part of the herbarium in the 
garden of the Society at Chiswick. Of the genus Pinus he dis- 
covered several species, some of which attain to an enormous 
size. The Pinus Lambertéana, which he named in compliment 
to Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esq., vice-president of the Linnzean 
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Society, is, perhaps, the largest of the whole. One of these, 
which had been blown down, measured 215 ft. in length, and 
57 ft. 9 in. in circumference, at 3 ft. from the ground. The 
cones of it, which Mr. Douglas sent home, were 16 in. long, and 
11 in, in circumference. ‘The kernel of the seed is sweet and 
pleasant to the taste, and is eaten by the Indians, either roasted, 
or pounded into coarse cakes for winter store. ‘The resin, which 
exudes from the trees when they are partly burned, loses its 
usual flavour, and acquires a sweet taste; in which state it is 
used by the natives as sugar. Another species, named by Mr. 
Sabine A‘bies Douglaszé, attains nearly the size of the above. 

In the spring of 1827 Mr. Douglas traversed the country 
from Fort Vancouver, across the Rocky Mountains, to Hudson’s 
Bay, where he met Captain (now Sir) John Franklin, Dr. 
Richardson, and Captain Back, returning from their second 
overland arctic expedition. With these gentlemen he came to 
England in the autumn, bringing with him a variety of seeds, as 
well as specimens of plants and other objects of natural history. 
Through the kindness of his friend and patron Mr. Sabine, he 
was introduced to the notice of many of the leading literary and 
scientific characters in London; and shortly afterwards he was 
honoured by being elected, free of expense, a Fellow of the 
Linnean, Geological, and Zoological Societies; to each of 
which he contributed several papers, since published in their 
Transactions, evincing much research and acuteness as a natu- 
ralist. Some entertaining extracts from his letters to Dr. Hooker 
were published in Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal for January, 
1827; and a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Primulacese was dedicated to him by Professor Lindley, and 
defined in Brande’s Journal for January, 1828. 

After being in London for two years, Mr. Douglas again 
sailed for Columbia in the autumn of 1829; where he re- 
mained some time, enjoying his favourite pursuit, and adding 
largely to his former discoveries. His return was expected by 
the very ship which brought the tidings of his horrible death ; 
an event which was occasioned by his falling into a pit made 
by the natives of the Sandwich Islands for catching wild bulls, 
one of the latter being in at the time. 

The plants introduced by Mr. Douglas are supposed to be 
more numerous than those introdnced by any other individual 
whatever ; and what greatly adds to their value is, that, being 
from a temperate region, they will all endure the open air in this 
country. ‘The number of herbaceous species which he intro- 
duced amounts to nearly 100, and of trees and shrubs to 50. 
The names of the latter compose the following list, which has 
been kindly communicated to us by Mr. Munro, the head gar- 
dener of the London Horticultural Society. 
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In 1826 and 1827. Ribes niveum. 
Abies Douglasz7. petiolare. 
Acer circinatum. sanguineum, 
macrophyllum. Ribus nutkanus., 
Amelanchier florida. } Spectabilis, oe a 
parvifolia, Salvia carnodsa [Audibért7a in- 
xe. 
Arbutus procéra. cana} 
Arctostaphylos tomentosa. Spire a avieefolia. 
Bérberis Aquifdlium. Vaccintum ovatum. 
het In 1831, 
Caprifolium cilidsum, ee Reis 
Douglasii Abies amabilis, 
hispidulum. Cane yA 
Carya nigro-cathartica. piri me get 
nobilis. 


*Ceanothus collinus. j ‘ aes 
*ellipticus, Clématis Douglasz?. 
Garrya elliptica. Pinus monticola. 
~Gaulthérza Shdllon. Gas Reig with red cones, 
abinzdna. 
Pyrus rivularis. 
Ribes glutindsum., 


* Taurus occidentalis. 
Pinus Lambertzdna. 
ponderosa. 


Parshza tridentata. malvaceum, 

Ribes viscosissimum, speciosum, 
a(ireum, In 1832. 
pe ZTupinus albifrons, : 
divaricatum. Pinus Sabinzdna var. 
echinatum. 
irriguum. In 1833. 
lacistre. Pinus insignis. 


Of the above specimens, which were all introduced by seeds, the 
three marked with a * did not vegetate. Some species of Rosa 
and Cratee‘gus, not included in the above list, have vegetated, 
but are not enumerated, as they have not yet flowered; and 
consequently have not yet been named or identified. 

To enable our readers to take a general view of the various 
details respecting introductions given in the preceding pages, we 
shall next endeavour to generalise them ; first, numerically; and, 
secondly, geographically. For the first object, we have had 
from our Hortus Britannicus an enumeration made of the num- 
ber cf species introduced in each decade, from the beginning of 
the 16th century to the end of the year 1830. We do not give 
this enumeration as perfectly accurate; because many of the 
species in our catalogue, as in every other, are doubtful; but it 
is not of much consequence whether it be perfectly accurate or 
not; it is sufficiently so to show the ratio of the increase of the 
introductions, from the earliest periods of which we have any 
record of them, up to the present time. 
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There were introduced There were introduced ; 

from the year to the year Species. from the year to the year Species, 
1548 1550 A7 1691 1700 24; 
1551 1560 1 1700 1710 12 
1561 1570 18 it 1720 12 
1571 1580 3 1721 1730 44; 
1581 1590 2 1731 1740 69 
1591 1600 48 1741 1750 21 
1601 1610 1 W751 1760 ot Se 
1611 1620 1 1761 1770 58 
1621 1630 22 ba 1780 58 
1631 1640 27 1781 1790 49 
1641 1650 4 1791 1800 45 
1651 1660 17 1801 1810 93 
1661 1670 7 1811 1820 364 
1671 1680 1 1821 1830 242 
1681 1690 27 


The numbers, taken by centuries, are, in the 16th century, 89; 
in the 17th, 131; in the 18th, 445; and, in the first ‘three de- 
cades of the 19th, 699! The total number of foreign trees 
and shrubs introduced up to the year 1830, appears to be about 
1300; or, probably, up to the present moment, including all 
those species which have not yet flowered, and, consequently, 
have not yet been recorded in books, about 1400, 

The countries from which these 1300 species have been intro- 
duced appear, from the Hortus Britannicus, to be as under: — 

Europe: Greece, ‘Turkey in Europe, and the Levant, 36; 
Italy, 35; Sicily and other Mediterranean islands, 19; Spain, 
69; Portugal, 12; Switzerland, 49; France, 34; Germany, 52; 
Hungary, 46; Russia, 41; Sweden, 4; Lapland, 4; Spitzber- 
gen, 1; North of Europe, 2; Central Europe, 18; South of 
Europe, 111: in all, 543. Asta: Siberia, 69; Asia Minor, 3; 
Kast Indies, 4; Nepal, 54; China, 34; Japan, 11; Persia, 5; 
Asia, $: in all, 183. Africa and the Canary Isles: Barbary 
States, 13; Egypt, 3; Cape of Good Hope, 4; Canary Isles, 3: 
in all, 23. America: North America, 528; Mexico, 4; South 
America, 22; Straits of Magellan, 6: in all, 560. Australia 
and Polynesia: New Holland, 1; Van Diemen’s Land, 2; New 
Zealand, 1: in all, 4. 

It would thus appear, that nearly half the foreign trees and 
shrubs in the country have been introduced during the pre- 
sent century; and that these have been brought chiefly from 
North America. Among them there are not more than 300 
trees which attain a timber-like size, and of these by far the most 
valuable is the larch. Some of the European acers, the sweet 
chestnut, some oaks, some poplars, pines, and firs, and the pla- 
tanus and cedar from Asia, are also valuable as timber trees ; 
but the chief accessions to this class are the acers, oaks, elms, 
ashes, poplars, birches, pines, and firs of North America. Our 
principal fruit trees are from Asia, including the common walnut, 
which is both a fruit and a timber tree; but by far the finest 
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ornamental trees and shrubs are from North America. Our 
greatest hopes for future introductions are from the unpene- 
trated regions of North America, and the mountainous regions 
of Asia and New Zealand. 

We shall conclude this chapter by enumerating some of the 
principal planters of arboretwms, and places where arboretums 
were planted, during the present century; premising that we do 
not include in this list any of those places which were com- 
menced during the last century. 

Among the planters of arboretums in Great Britain during 
the nineteenth century, the first place belongs to George, 
fourth duke of Marlborough. This nobleman, when Mar- 
quess of Blandford, resided on the estate of White Knights, 
near Reading, from the year 1800 till he succeeded his father 
in 1817. About 1801 he began to collect plants of every de- 
scription, built numerous hot-houses for the exotics, and occu- 
pied a large walled garden with the hardy herbaceous plants, 
and the more choice trees and shrubs. Soon after, finding this 
garden too limited, he employed, as an arboretum, a space of 
several acres, called the Wood; and throughout the park at 
White Knights he distributed many trees, and a collection, as 
extensive as could be then procured, of the genus Cratee‘gus. 
About this time magnolias, rhododendrons, azaleas, and other 
American trees and shrubs, being rare, or newly introduced, 
bore enormously high prices; but price was never taken into 
consideration by the Marquess of Blandford. He was never con- 
tent with only one plant of a rare species, if two or more could 
be got; and the late Mr. Lee of the Hammersmith Nursery in- 
formed us, that he had sold several plants of the same species to 
the marquess when they were at twenty guineas, and even thirty 
guineas each. In consequence of a similar mode of proceeding 
in his transactions generally, the Marquess of Blandford soon 
found himself involved in debt and lawsuits, which, since 1816, 
have greatly crippled his exertions. He has still, however, the 
same taste for plants, and indulges it, as far as his limited re- 
sources will permit, in the pleasure-grounds of the palace at 
Blenheim, where His Grace at present resides. White Knights 
is now chiefly remarkable for its magnolia wall, which is 145 ft. 
long and 24 ft. high, entirely covered with twenty-two plants of 
Magnolia grandiflora, which flower every year from June till 
November. ‘They were planted in the year 1800, when the 
price in the nurseries, for good plants, was five guineas each. In 
the Wood there are a great number of remarkably fine speci- 
mens of all the species of Magnolza, and especially of M. auri- 
culata and acuminata. ‘There are also very fine trees of Acer 
rubrum, sacchaérinum, and striatum; of ’sculus and Pavia, of 
Arbutus, of Kolreutérza, of Virgilia, of Cornus flérida, of 
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Gleditschia, Céreis, Crataegus, and Photinia 15 ft. high; some 
of the finest trees of Pyrus nivalis and bollwylleriana in the 
country; of Halésza, Diospyros, Nyssa, Gymnocladus, Planera, 
Jiglans, Stuartéa, Latirus, Quércus, Juniperus, Thuja, a remark- 
ably fine Cunninghamza, and many pines, among which are 
the greatest number of Pinus Pallaszdna to be found together 
in any grounds in England. Pinus Cémbra has here attained the 
height of 30 ft. in 35 years; and Larix péndula that of 50 ft. in 
the same time. At Blenheim the duke has introduced the finest 
trees he could procure, in numbers and in masses, as far as he 
was enabled to do so; and Magnolza conspicua, of which seldom 
more than one or two plants are to be found in any one demesne, 
may be there reckoned by dozens. An account of White Knights, 
as far as its picturesque beauty extends, will be found in Hoff- 
lands’s Description of White Knights, Lond. 1819, fol.; and of 
its gardens, in a botanical and horticultural point of view, in the 
Gardener’s Magazine, vol. ix. p. 664.; in which work will also 
be found an account of Blenheim, vol. x. p.99. ‘The Duke of 
Marlborough’s gardener, from the commencement of the duke’s 
gardening operations at White Knights to the present time, has 
been Mr. Jones. White Knights, which is now the property of 
Francis Cholmeley, Esq., has its gardens under the direction of 
Mr. Ward. ‘The house is at present (1835) unoccupied. 

William Beckford, Esq., of Fonthill Abbey, began to plant at 
that place all the rare trees and shrubs which he could procure, 
about the same time as the Duke of Marlborough planted 
White Knights. He paid no attention to house or to herbaceous 
plants, but, like the duke, he planted the choicest trees and 
shrubs, in quantities, without any regard to their cost; paying 
for them, we believe, in ready money. We had the satisfaction 
of inspecting the grounds at Fonthill twice in 1806, when they 
were in their highest beauty and keeping; and we spent two days 
in looking at them again in 1833, when they were in a state of 
neglect, and when the greater number of the rare trees and 
shrubs, and in particular the pinetum, thornery, and rosary, 
were almost obliterated by the growth of common trees and 
shrubs. There are still some fine magnolias, rhododendrons, 
and azaleas in the American ground, which have been hardy 
enough to cope with the native trees which have been planted, 
or have sprung up fortuitously around them. ‘The scenery of 
Fonthill has somewhat of a Swiss character, from the hilly ridge 
on which the Abbey is built, and the prevalence of the pine and 
fir tribe in the woods; and in it there is an air of melancholy 
grandeur, unlike that of any other place that we are acquainted 
with in Britain. A description of Fonthill Abbey, when in its 
most perfect state, has been given by Britton, in his Wilshire, 
and a notice of it, as it appeared to us in 1833, will be found in 
the Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 425. 
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After White Knights and Fonthill Abbey, the following places 
may be mentioned as subsequently planted, and as containing 
collections of trees and shrubs more or less extensive. In Bed- 
fordshire, Flitwick House, where an arboretum was planted in 
1829. (See Gard. Mag., vol. v. p. 559.) At Woburn Abbey, 
where a salicetum, or salictum (as the Duke of Bedford more 
classically terms it, in his Salictum Woburnense), was planted in 
1825, and where an arboretum is now, 1835, commenced. In 
Berkshire, High Clere, where a number of American trees and 
shrubs were planted, and a great quantity of fine hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas raised, between 1820 and 1830; and 
Dropmore, where there is the most complete pinetum in England, 
the species and varieties amounting, in 1835, to 120. In Corn- 
wall, at Carclew, there is a good collection. In Derbyshire, at 
Chatsworth, a very complete arboretum was begun in 1834; of 
which an account and ground plan will be found in the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine, vol. xi. p. 385. In Devonshire, Luscombe 
near Dawlish (said by Davis, in his Landscape-Gardener, to be 
‘an unrivalled production of fine taste”), Endsleigh Cottage, 
Mamhead, and Bicton, contain good collections. In Essex, 
Hylands. In Hampshire, Bishop Stoke Vicarage. In Hert- 
fordshire, Cheshunt, which contains a pinetum. In Kent, at 
Cobham Hall, a very good collection. In Lancashire, Latham 
House. In Northumberland, Belsay Castle, where there is a 
pinetum. In Staffordshire, Alton ‘Towers, and Somerford Hall, 
where there is an excellent arboretum, with sufficient space 
allowed for the trees to attain their full size. In Suffolk, Barton 
Hall. In Surrey, Bagshot Park, Milford, where there is a 
regular arboretum, Oakham Park, Mere Cottage, and Deepdene. 
In Sussex, West Dean, and Arundel Castle. In Wiltshire, 
Wardour Castle, where there is a good pinetum, and Boynton. 

In Scotland may be mentioned, Hafton, in Argyleshire; Gor- 
don Castle, in Banffshire; Drumlanrig, and Jardine Hall, in 
Dumfriesshire ; Dalhousie Castle, in Kdinburghshire ; St. Mary’s 
Isle in Kirkcudbrightshire ; and Dunrobin, in Sutherlandshire. 

In Ireland, Terenure, near Dublin, where there is the most 
complete arboretum in the country; and Charleville Forest, in 
Meath, where an arboretum was begun in 1811. 

Several public bodies have commenced arboretums during 
this century. In England the first of these is that of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, whose collection, in their garden at 
Turnham Green, commenced in 1823, may be considered the 
first in England. It is to be regretted that the space in the 
garden devoted to this arboretum was originally much too small; 
and also, that the trees and shrubs were chiefly crowded toge- 
ther in clumps, which have subsequently never been sufficiently 


thinned out. In consequence of this, the different kinds have 
L 2 
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not had an equal chance of displaying themselves, or of attain-_ 
ing that magnitude and character which they ought to have to 
answer the ends of an arboretum. (See our ideas more at 
length, and illustrated by figures, in the Gard. Mag., vol. v. 
p. 346. and fig. 79., and vol. vi. p.250. and fig. 44.) There is 
an arboretum in the Liverpool Botanic Garden, in that of Hall, 
in that of Colchester, in that of Manchester, in that of Bir- 
mingham, and one is just commenced in that of Sheffield. The 
Caledonian Horticultural Society have an arboretum in their 
experimental garden at Inverleith; that of the Botanic Garden 
of Edinburgh has been much increased ; and there is a good 
one in the Glasgow Botanic Garden. In Ireland, the Trinity 
College Botanic Garden was laid out by Mr. Mackay in 1808, 
and at first contained only three acres. In 1833 two acres 
more were added, which are principally occupied by ornamental 
trees on a grass lawn, with surrounding borders for showy 
herbaceous plants, and trees and shrubs which require the pro- 
tection of a wall. An arboretum was commenced in the garden 
of the Cork Institution, soon after the foundation of the ‘Trinity 
College Botanic Garden; but that institution has been since 
broken up, and the plants and trees of the garden sold and 
dispersed. ‘The Belfast Botanical and Horticultural Society 
established a garden and an arboretum about 1830. ‘The Glas- 
nevin Garden belongs to the preceding century. 

The British nurserymen have not been wanting in forming 
arboretums. Preeminently among them stand the Messrs. 
Loddiges of Hackney, who have been assiduously collecting 
trees and shrubs from all parts of the world, since the middle of 
the last century; and in the year 1818, when these amounted 
to above 1200 species and varieties, exclusive of azaleas, roses, and 
willows they were arranged alphabetically on the right hand side 
of a walk forming a scroll like the Ionic volute, extending over a 
space of upwards of seven acres, commencing with the letter A, 
at the outer circumference, and terminating with Z (Zizyphus) 
near the centre. ‘The centre itself forming the eye of the arbo- 
retum consists of ten concentric zones, devoted to peat earth 
plants, commencing in the outer zone with Andromeda,. and 
terminating in the inner one with Vaccinium. ‘The collection of 
willows, which is very extensive, is placed by itself in the cir- 
cumference ; as is also the collection of yuccas. ‘The collection 
of roses, which exceeds 1500 sorts, is planted on the left hand 
side of the scroll walk, and their number being about the same, 
as that of the trees and shrubs which do not require peat earth, 
they extend to the commencement of the concentric zones. ‘The 
surrounding boundary walls are covered with half-hardy trees 
and shrubs. In 1830 this arboretum was in a high degree of 
perfection, and in the autumn of that year we had sketches taken 
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of all the trees and shrubs, to the scale of a quarter of an inch to 
a foot. As the object of Messrs. Loddiges was to include in one 
place, not only specimens of each particular tree and shrub, but 
also stools for propagating them, and a stock of young plants for 
sale, all placed beside the specimen plant, it became necessary 
to cut down the specimens as soon as they had attained a certain 
size; and this was accordingly done with many of the timber trees 
in 1832 and 1833. ‘To us this has been an incalculable loss, 
because it has prevented us from examining many of the trees in 
flower; but the stools or young plants still remain, and the col- 
lection is increasing every year. So spirited an undertaking 
cannot be sufficiently appreciated ; and it is only to be regretted 
that the want of a separate piece of ground for containing the 
stools and the plants for sale, rendered necessary the felling of a 
collection of specimens such as could be found assembled toge- 
ther nowhere else in the world. Some account of this arboretum, 
accompanied by a plan, wil] be found in the Lncyclopedia of 
Gardening, edit. of 1835, p. 1217. Such a magnificent example 
could not be expected to be generally followed by commercial 
men, but it has rendered more frequent the practice among nur- 
serymen of planting out specimens of choice trees and shrubs; 
and some have subsequently even formed regular arboretums. 
Among these the first in the order of time, as well as in com- 
pleteness, is that of Mr. Donald of the Goldworth Nursery, near 
Woking, in Surrey, which was commenced in 1831, and of 
which an account, with a plan, will be found in the Gard. Mag., 
vol. vil. p. 360. ‘This arboretum, which we viewed in May, 
1834, already contains a number of very fine specimens. Mr. 
Buchanan, jun., of Camberwell, has spared no pains in collecting 
trees and shrubs; and had got together, in 1834, though ina 
limited space, a collection which may rank next to that of Mr. 
Donald. Mr. Miller of the Bristol Nursery has also planted an 
arboretum; and anursery has been formed by Messrs. Young and 
Penny, at Milford, connected with the arboretum of Philip Barker 
Webb, Esq., which Messrs. Young and Penny are greatly in- 
creasing every year, by the addition of new species. This 
arboretum contains a great number of oaks, acers, and pines. 
Mr. Rogers of Southampton began an arboretum in 1833; and 
Mr. Page of the same place is also forming one. More or less 
has been done in this way, in the nurseries of Messrs. Lee of 
Hammersmith, Messrs. Osborne of Fulham; Mr. Knight of the 
Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, Chelsea; Messrs. Young of Ep- 
som, Mr. Newman of Chichester, Mr. Cunningham and Mr. 
Skirving of Liverpool, Messrs. Dickson of Chester, Messrs. 
Pope of Birmingham, Messrs. Backhouse of York, and a 
number of others. In Scotland, Mr. Lawson of Edinburgh is 
most assiduous in collecting trees and shrubs, both at home and 
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abroad; and he has commenced an arboretum, which already 
contains a collection of pines and firs not surpassed by any in 
Britain. An account of this arboretum, which will soon be the 
first in Scotland, will be found in the Gard. Mag., vol. xi. 
Messrs. Dickson of Edinburgh, Brown at Perth, and Messrs. 
Austin of Glasgow, have also a great many choice trees planted 
out, as have various other nurserymen in that country. In Ire- 
land we have already mentioned the nurseries most celebrated for 
their fine specimens and extensive collections. 


CHAP. III. 


OF THE HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF THE TREES AND SHRUBS 
OF THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Tue Continent of Europe has supplied, as we have seen in the 
preceding chapter, a considerable number of trees and shrubs to 
the British Arboretum. The different countries which compose 
it have been so thoroughly explored by botanists, that few far- 
ther additions can be expected from them ; but it will be, neyer- 
theless, interesting to examine the indigenous ligneous flora of 
each as compared with that of Britain, and its capacity for 
receiving additions from the trees and shrubs of other parts of 
the world. We shall take these countries in the order of France, 
Holland and the Netherlands, Germany, Scandinavia, Russia 
and Poland, Switzerland, and Greece, Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; 


and, considering the subject as one of secondary interest to that 


of the preceding chapter, our observations on it will be brief. 


Sect. I. Of the Indigenous and Foreign Trees and Shrubs of France. 


_ France, from its extent, the warmer climate of its southern provinces, and 
the varied character of its surface, including as it does some of the highest 
mountains in Europe, and a portion of the shores both of the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Mediterranean Sea, contains the richest indigenous ligneous flora of 
any country in Europe. There are few if any trees and shrubs which are in- 
digenous to Britain that are not also indigenous to France; and there are in 
addition, in the latter country, all the species contained in the following 
enumeration, taken from Duby and De Candolle’s Botanicon Gallicum, pub- 
lished in 1828. In this enumeration those orders, genera, or species, marked 
with a star (*), are either only in cultivation, or known or supposed to be not 
truly indigenous. 

Ranunculacee. Clématis Flammula, F. var. maritima, cirrhdsa var. pedi- 
cellata, balearica; Atragéne austriaca. 

Cructfere. Matthiola tristis; Zbéris Garrexidna, saxatilis, semperflorens. 

* Capparidee. Capparis spinosa. by a 

Cistinez. Cistus incanus, crispus, Albidus, salviaefolius, corbariénsis, mons- 
peliénsis, Lédon, hirsttus, longifolius, populifolius, /aurifolius, ladaniferus ; 
Helianthemum umbellatum, alyssdides, alyssdides var. rugosum, /alimifolium, 
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Fumana, procimbens, le’vipes, glutindsum, g. var. ¢hymifolium, g. var. 
junipérinum, origanifolium, celandicum, alpéstre, penicillatum, itdlicum, 
canum, lavanduleefolium, steechadifolium, acuminatum, grandiflorum, obscirum, 
o. var. nummularium, hirtum, pilosum, apenninum, a. var. hispidum, pul- 
veruléntum, rdseum, majoranefolium. 

Polygalee. Polygala saxatilis, Chamzebixus. 

Malvaceae. Lavatera O'lbia, maritima; */Zibiscus syriacus. 

*Aurantiacee. Citrus Médica, Limonium, Aurantium, vulgaris: all 
cultivated. 

Acerinee. A’cer opulifolium, monspessulanum, platandides. 

* Hippocastanee. AX’sculus Hippocastanum. 

*Melidcee. Melia Azedarach. 

*Vites. V itis vinifera, lacinidsa. 

Rutdcee. Ruta montana, gravéolens, bractedsa, angustifolia, cérsica. 

Coriariée. Coriaria myrtifolia. 

Celastrinee. Euénymus latifolius. 

Rhémnee. Zizyphus vulgaris; Palitrus aculeatus; Rhamnus Alatérnus, 
Clusi, infectorius, saxatilis, pubéscens, pumilus, p. var. rupéstris, alpinus, a. 
var. corsicus. 

Anacardidcee. * Pistacia véra, Terebinthus, Dentiscus, Z. var, angusti- 
folia; Rhds Cétinus, Coriaria, radicans; Cneorum tricéccum. 

Leguminose@. ph foe’tida; Ulex provincialis; Spartium janceum ; 
Genista cAndicans, /inifolia, hérrida, Lobelii, Salzmanni, cérsica, c. var. pubés- 
cens, Scérpius, hispanica, germanica, purgans, cinérea, humiftsa, sagittalis, s. 
var. minor, prostrata, pilosa; Cytisus Labarnum, alpinus, sessilifolius, triflorus, 
spinosus, laniger, supinus, capitatus, argénteus; Adenocarpus_parvifolius, 
telonénsis; Ondnis arachnoidea, Natrix, rotundifolia, fruticosa, arragonénsis ; 
Anthyllis cytisdides, Hermannie, erinacea, Barba-Jovis; Medicago suffru- 
ticdsa, s, var, Bentham# ; Dorycnium réctum, hirsttum, h. var. incanum, 
suffruticosum ; Lotus créticus; Psoralea bitumindsa; * Robinia Psetid-Acacia; 
Colitea arboréscens; Astragalus massiliénsis, aristatus ; Coronflla E/merus, 
jancea, valentina, glauca; * Ceratonia Siliqua; Cércis Siliquéstrum. 

Amygdalee. * Amygdalus communis amara, * communis dilcis; * Pérsica 
vulgaris, *lz‘vis; * Armeniaca vulgaris, * brigantiaca; Prinus spinosa var. 
microcarpa, doméstica var. pyramidalis; Cérasus duracina, Juliina, caproniana, 
semperflorens, Mataleb, * Laurocérasus. 

Rosdcee. Spire a hypericifolia, h. var. Plukenettiana, h. var. crenata; 
Rubus tomentosus, collinus, glandulosus; Mosa sempervirens, s. var. mi- 
crophylla, * moschata, stylosa, s. var. leucdchroa, * indica, turbinata, gallica 
pumila, gallica officinalis, gallica parvifolia, lutea, lutea var. punicea, sul- 
phirea, pimpinellifolia, p. var. myriacantha, p. var. inérmis, rubrifolia, r. var. 
pinnatifida, glandulosa, alpina, a. var. pyrenaica, centifolia, c. var. nuscosa, c. 
var. pomponia, damasceéna, alba. 

Pomdcee. Crate‘gus Pyracantha, Azarolus; Cotoneaster tomentosa; 
Amelanchier vulgaris; Pyrus_bollwylleriana, _ salvizefolia, amygdaliformis, 
acérba, intermedia, Chamzeméspilus ; Cydonia vulgaris. 

*Granatee. Pitnica Granatum, 

Tamariscinee. Tamarix africana, germanica, 

Philadélphee. FPhiladélphus coronarius. 

Myrtaceae. Myrtus communis. 

*Cadctee. Opuntia vulgaris. 

Umbellifere. Bupletirum fruticéscens, spindsum, fruticdsum. 

Caprifoliacee. Sambucus racemosa; Vibiarnum ZJ'inus; Caprifolium bale- 
aricum a var. of impléxum, etrascum; Lonicera nigra, pyrenaica, alpigena, 
ceertilea. 

Cérnee. Cérnus mas. 

Loranthee. Viscum Oxycedri. 

Compésite. Conyza saxatilis, sérdida; Helichrysum Stce‘chas, angusti- 
folium; DBuphthalmum maritimum; Artemisia arboréscens, corymbosa, arra- 
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gonénsis, Abrétanum, paniculata; Santolina rosmarinifolia, viridis, incdna; 
Balsamita ageratifolia; Stzhelina dubia, arboréscens. 

Ericace@. Erica scoparia, arborea, ramuldsa, multiflora, mediterranea ; 
Rhododéndron ferrugineum, hirsitum ; Lédum palastre. 

Styracee. Styrax officinale. 

*Ebendcee. Diospyros Lotus. 

Oledcee. *O*lea europe‘a; Phillyrea angustifolia, latifolia; Syringa vul- 
garis, pérsica; ? argéntea; O’rnus europea. 

Jasminee. Jasminum * officinale, fruticans, himile. 

Apociynee. *Nerium Oleander. 

Asclepiddeze. Gomphocarpus fruticosus. 

Convolvuldcea. Convolvulus saxatilis, s. var. argénteus. 

Boraginee. Lithospérmum fruticosum, olezfolium. 

Solanee. *Lycium barbarum, europz‘um; Solanum * Psetido-Capsicum. 

Labiate, Rosmarinus officinalis; Salvia officinalis; Teutcriwm fruticans, 
flavum, Polium, capitatum, flavicans, Psetdo-Hyssopus ; Hyssopus officinalis, 
9. var. canéscens; Phlomis fruticdsa, Lychnitis; Lavandula Stce‘chas brachy- 
stachya, S. macrostachya, véra, Spica; Saturéja capitata, montana; Thymus 
vulgaris, Zygis, créticus, glanduldsus; ? Origanum majorandides, Prasium 
majus. 

Verbendcee. Vitex A’gnus-castus. 

Globularinee. Globularia Alypum. 

Plumbaginee. Statice monopétala, mintta, pubéscens, fasciculata. 

Plantaginee. Plantago Cynops. 

Chenopodee. Camphordsma monspeliaca; Salicdrnia macrostachya; 
Salsola prostrata; A’triplex Halimus. 

*Laurinee. Larus nobilis. 

Thymela\@, Passerina dioica, nivalis, Thomas?, hirstta, h. var. poly- 
galeefolia; Daphne Gnidium, Cnedrum, oledides, Thymele‘a, Tarton-raira, 
alpina. 

Santalacee. Osyris alba. 

Eleagnee. Eleagnus angustifolia. 

Euphorbiaceee. Euphorbia spinosa, dendrdides ; Mercurid/is tomentésa. 

*Urticee, § Artocarpee. Morus alba, nigra; Ficus Carica. 

Ulmdcea. U'lmus efftsa; Céltis australis. 

*Juglandee. Juglans regia. 

Betulinee. Bétula pubéscens; A’Inus suaveolens, viridis, incana, cordata, 
elliptica. 

Salicinee. Salix cinerascens, versifolia, daphnéides, fissa, monandra, incana, 
*babylénica, cz‘sia, pyrenaica, gladca, retusa, rettsa serpyllifolia, hastata ; 
Pépulus virginiana, dilatata. 

Cupulifere. Quércus Cérris, Toza, pubéscens, apennina, racemésa, fasti- 
giata, I‘lex, Suber, coccifera. 

* Platdnee. Platanus orientalis, occidentalis. 

Conifere. Pinus uncinata, Miugho, maritima, pumilio, Pinea, halepénsis, 
Laricio, Cémbra; Abies excélsa, pectinata; Larix europe‘a; Juniperus 
*phoenicea, Sabina, Oxycedrus; E’phedra distachya; * Cupréssus semper- 
virens, * sempervirens horizontalis. 

Smildcee. Smilax aspera, mauritanica; Rdascus hypogléssum. 

Asphodelee. A'sparagus albus. 

* Palme. Chameze‘rops humilis. 

Excluding from the above enumeration the cultivated and doubtful species, 
there appear to be 346 trees and shrubs indigenous to France, which are not 
indigenous to Britain; and this number, added to that of the woody species 
considered as decidedly indigenous to Britain, and supposed to be also indi- 
genous to France, would give a total indigenous ligneous flora to the latter 
country of 546 species. The number of indigenous timber trees which exceed 
the height of 30 ft. in Britain appears to be 29; those indigenous in France 
which exceed that height are, according to the introduction to Michaux’s 
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Arbres de ? Amérique, 30; but, according to the Botanicon Gallicum, they are 34. 
If we add to the indigenous woody plants of France those which are culti- 
vated or doubtful, the total ligneous flora of that country will be above 580. 
If to this number we add the 528 trees and shrubs of North America (see 
p. 126.), all of which will grow in France, it will give a total ligneous flora to 
that country of above 1100 species; which, considering that France possesses 
in her botanic gardens or nurseries all, or nearly all, the trees cultivated in the 
open air in Britain, is probably as near the truth as the present state of our 
catalogues will admit of our arriving at. In the above enumeration of the 
woody plants of France, we have, as in the case of the enumeration of the 
woody plants of the British Islands (p.27.), included all the under-shrubs, 
and also all those reputed species which we believe to. be mere varieties. We 
have included the under-shrubs, because it is difficult to draw a line of sepa- 
ration between those which might practically be considered as herbaceous 
plants, though botanically they are suffruticose; and because, in a state of 
culture, some of these suffruticose plants attain such ample dimensions, 
and such a ligneous texture, as to assume quite a shrubby character; for ex- 
ample, Huphorbia Characias in Britain (p. 29.), and Zberis saxatilis in France 
(p. 132.). The first is seldom above 2 ft. high, in its native habitat in woods; 
and the second is seldom above Gin. high, on rocks and in gravelly soil: but 
in dry deep garden ground the euphorbia will, in the course of a few years, 
form a bush between 3 ft. and 4 ft. high; and the iberis a mass above half 
that height. We have inserted the names of what we consider only varieties, 
because we have no doubt that, in most cases, they are plants tolerably dis- 
tinct ; because it is impossible to be quite certain of what are species and what 
varieties, without comparing them in, different stages of their growth, and 
grown in the same soil, situation, and climate; and because we do not wish 
to set up our own opinion in this matter as absolute. 

In an article by Professor Thouin, published in the Mémoires d Agriculture 
for the year 1786, it is stated that France then possessed about 84: different 
species of trees, of which 24 were of the first rank in point of size, or ex- 
ceeding 100 ft. in height; 16 of the second rank, or exceeding 60 ft. in height; 
and the remainder of the third rank, or exceeding 30 ft. in height. The names 
of these trees, and their arrangement according to the heights they attain, will 
be found in the work last quoted, and also in the Nouveau Cours Complet 
@ Agriculture, edit. 1821, art. Arbre. Deleuze states that France contains 
about 250 species of trees, of which more than three fourths are of foreign 
origin. (Annales du Muséum, tom. il. p..191.) 

Ample as is the ligneous flora of France, it might be doubled by adding to 
it the trees and shrubs of Australia, of the mountainous regions of Asia, and 
of Mexico, Chili, and Peru. We do not speak of the whole of the trees and 
shrubs of these countries, because the whole are not yet known, but only of 
those that have been already introduced into Britain, and are treated by us as 
green-house plants; ail of which would succeed in the open air of the southern 
provinces of France. Were the total number of ligneous species from these 
countries introduced, the number of trees and shrubs now in France would, 
in all probability, be quadrupled. 

But though the ligneous flora of France is so much more extensive than 
that of Britain, yet it is far from being so equally spread over the country. 
Paris is considerably to the south of London, and yet there are above fifty 
species of evergreen trees and shrubs which are to be found in the open air 
in the environs of the latter city, which are not to be found in those of the 
former. We assert this from a comparison between a list of the trees and 
shrubs now (1835) growing in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, furnished to 
us by Professor Mirbel, and the list which we have seen in MS. of the trees 
and shrubs now in the garden of the Horticultural Society of London. No 
part of France is so far north as Edinburgh; yet, while the cedar of Lebanon 
attains a large size far to the north of that city, and even in the Highlands 
of Scotland, it is killed during severe winters at Strasburg and throughout 
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Lorraine. Nevertheless, the fig and the vine ripen their fruit, and many de- 
ciduous foreign trees flower far better in the open air in the neighbourhood 
of Paris than they do in that of London. There are probably few plants that 
will endure the open air in the south of France, that might not be kept alive 
in the open air all the year in the southern extremity of Ireland, or in the 
neighbourhood of Penzance in Cornwall, though they would, probably, never 
flower at either of these places. The cause is so well known as to be hardly 
worth repeating: the summers in France have, proportionately to the latitude, 
more light and heat than those of Britain, and the winters less heat. 

The first foreign trees introduced into France were, in ‘all probability, those 
fruit-bearing species carried thither by the Romans; among which may doubt- 
less be included the grape, the olive, and the fig, unless these and other fruit 
trees existed there at a still earlier period. In the progress of civilisation, many 
ages elapse before barren trees are planted either for timber or ornament. 
Charlemagne is praised by historians for eradicating the forests, and planting 
in their stead orchards and vineyards. He left a catalogue of certain plants, 
among which are some ligneous species, which he desired might be planted in 
all his gardens; but these, with the exception of the rose, were entirely for 
medicinal purposes. The earliest positive information that we have been able 
to obtain, respecting the introduction of foreign trees into France, is from the 
catalogue of Robin, gardener to Henry IV., which was published in 1610. It 
contains some few ligneous plants, such as the orange, pomegranate, the usual 
fruit trees, and a few of the ornamental trees and shrubs which are indigenous 
to Spain and Italy. Henry IV. was succeeded, in 1610, by Louis XIII.; and 
the botanic garden of Paris was begun by the latter king, about the year 1626, 
though the letters patent establishing it were not executed till 1635. Of this 
garden a catalogue was published by Guy de la Brosse, the first intendant, 
and who was also physician to the king, in 1636. In the letters patent, 
Vespasian Robin (son to the Robin who was gardener to Henry IV.) is men- 
tioned as arborist to Louis XIII.; and the first Robinia Psetid-Acacia that 
was brought to Europe from North America was planted by him, in the 
Jardin des Plantes, in 1635. It is still in existence, and is now (1835) 78 ft. 
high. About 1815 it began to show symptoms of decay, but, the branches 
being lopped, the trunk has shot out with redoubled vigour. The edict of 
Louis XII]. also directed that pharmacy and chemistry should be taught in 
the garden, and illustrated by the demonstration of plants. It is said that the 
faculty in Paris were strongly opposed to this edict, “ and especially desired 
that chemistry might not be taught.” (Deleuze’s Hist., $c. p. 10.) The garden 
continued gradually increasing in its collection of foreign trees and shrubs, 
under numerous successive intendants, till 1739, when the celebrated Buffon 
was appointed intendant; and he, among other improvements, planted, in 
1740, an avenue of lime trees, which still exists. 

The principal accession to the ligneous flora of France, however, dates from 
the connexion of that country with North America, which may be said to 
have taken place about the middle of the 18th century. Of the foreign trees 
planted in the garden about that time, the following still exist : — Gleditschia 
triacanthos var. inérmis, 80 ft. high, sent from Canada by M. de la Galisson- 
niére, the friend of Du Hamel, and governor of Canada, in 1748; Sophora 
japonica, the first plant sent to Europe from Japan about the same time, and 
now 64 ft. high; Azdntus glandulosa, brought from China about the same 
time, 68 ft. high ; Juniperus excélsa, male, planted by Tournefort, who brought 
it from the Levant in 1702, 62 ft. high, with a clear trunk of 15 ft.; Gymnd6- 
cladus canadénsis, male, 58 ft. high; and a number of others which will be 
found enumerated in a description of the Paris Botanic Garden, in the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine, vol. xii. The oldest trees at present in the garden, and 
some of which appear to have been planted soon after its establishment, are, 
Acer monspessulanum, 45 ft. high; Céltis occidentalis, 68 ft. high; Quércus 
Ilex, 42 ft. high; Platanus orientalis, 74 ft. high; and Cédrus Libani, 80 ft. 
high. This tree is the oldest and largest cedar in France: it was given to 
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Bernard de Jussieu, when he visited England in 1734, by the benevolent and 
enlightened Peter Collinson, who had raised some plants (of which he gave 
Jussieu two) from cones brought from Mount Lebanon. The tree in the 
Paris garden produces abundance of cones, and is considered the parent of all 
the cedars in France: it would, no doubt, have attained a greater height, had 
not the leading shoot been accidentally broken off some years ago (the persen 
who showed it to us in 1815 said by the first shot fired against the Bastile), 
since when it has increased only in breadth. 

Deleuze, who has given a history of the introduction of plants of ornament 
into France, in the Annales du Muséum, tom. viii., states that the taste for 
foreign trees and shrubs passed from England into France ; but that the mode 
of procuring them from the former country being found too expensive, a plan 
was devised for importing them direct from America. At the head of this 
design was the celebrated Du Hamel, who induced his friend, Admiral Galis- 
sonniére, to send him several tons of seeds of trees and shrubs, gathered at 
random in North America. These were sown on a large scale on Du Hamel’s 
estates at Le Monceau and Vrigny, and on those of his brother at Denain- 
villiers. (They succeeded perfectly, and the plants raised-were so numerous, 
that the botanists who afterwards examined them found among them se- 
veral new species. The brother of Du Hamel the academician, who was 
the proprietor of Denainvilliers, appears to have had the chief care of these 
plantations. He also assisted his brother in the preparation of his works, and 
especially in the T'raité de la Culture des Terres. The Duke d’Ayen, after- 
wards Maréchal de Noailles, made an extensive plantation of exotics at St.Ger- 
main en Laye, in which flowered, for the first time in France, some American 
walnuts, and the Sophora japonica. This park was open to all amateurs. It 
was the Maréchal de Noailles who persuaded Louis XV. to establish at 
Trianon that botanic garden in which Bernard de Jussieu disposed, for the 
first time, plants in families according to the natural orders of his system. 
The maréchal was one of the first four honorary members of the Linnean 
Society of London. He died in 1793 at the age of 80 years. 

The Chevalier Jansen purchased in all the ports of Europe, and in foreign 
countries, the trees which he hoped he could acclimatise in France; these he 
planted in his garden at Chaillot, and afterwards distributed among botanists 
and cultivators. On this spot, in Paris, adjoining the Barriére de Chaillot, 
may still (1835) be seen superb trees, the seeds of which have produced many 
others, which have been spread throughout France. That illustrious magis- 
trate and philosopher, Lamoignon de Malesherbes, acclimatised on his estate 
of Malesherbes a great number of foreign trees and shrubs: he was the first in 
France to raise fruit trees from seeds on a large scale, in order to obtain new 
varieties. The celebrated Lemonnier of Montreuil, near Versailles, the friend 
of André Michaux, encouraged the introduction of trees and shrubs more 
than any of his contemporaries. He was the first patron of Michaux; and 
though, as a physician, he was much occupied at court, he employed the greater 
part of his income, and the whole of his leisure, in procuring rare trees and 
plants for his garden at Montreuil. There, in a bottom of bog earth, he had 
a multitude of different species of kalmia, azalea, rhododendron, and other 
shrubs, among which rose up the superb stems of the Canadian lily. In the 
shade of spruce firs, of acacias, of tulip trees, and of magnolias, grew the under- 
shrubs of Lapland, of Siberia, and of the Straits of Magellan. His fortune and 
his garden were much injured during the revolution; but he lived to see the 
plants which he had introduced become common among his friends every- 
where. He died at the age of 84 years. 

Through the kindness of M. Vilmorin we are enabled to notice the present 
state of the different plantations mentioned or alluded to by Deleuze, and 
of others made by different proprietors about the same period. The plant- 
ations of Du Hamel were chiefly cut down, or otherwise destroyed, during the 
revolution ; those of the physician Lemonnier, at Montreuil, were entirely de- 
stroyed; those at the Trianon remain, and contain some good specimens of 
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acacias, deciduous cypresses, pines, and cedars. The dimensions of some of the 
trees planted by M. Jansen have been sent us by Mr. Blaikie, who now (1835) 
resides at Chaillot, in a house built in the midst of them: among them 
are, an A‘cer O’palus, 50 ft. high, with a trunk 14 ft. in diameter; a Sophora 
japonica, 60 ft. high; and an J‘lex balearica, 30 ft. high. A great many trees 
were planted in the great park at Rambouillet, about 1705, chiefly in avenues, 
after a design made by Le Notre, who died a few years before. The majority 
of the trees are abeles, and they have attained the height of upwards of 100 ft., 
though many have fallen down from age. Between the years 1787 and 1789 
a great many American trees were planted in that part of the grounds at Ram- 
bouillet known as the Jardin Anglais, which have thriven well, and many of 
them have attained considerable size, as will appear from an account of them 
in the Gardener’s Magazine, vol. xi. p. 42. and p. 205. At Thury, the pro- 
perty of the learned Vicomte Héricart de Thury (see Annales d’ Hort. de Paris, 
tom. xi. p. 298.); at Baleine, near Moulins, the estate of Madame Aglaé Adan- 
son, the daughter of the botanist Adanson, a descendant of Helvetius, and 
herself the author of La Maison de Campagne ; at Nerac, on the estate of the 
Comte de Dijon; and at various other places; are collections of American 
trees and shrubs planted before the revolution, of which we have received 
notices from our correspondents, that will be found recorded, when we treat 
of the trees to which they refer. Near Metz, at Columbiére, there are some 
fine trees of the pine and fir tribe, and many American trees, which were 
planted about the’middle of the 18th century, by the Baron Tschoudi, the 
father of the baron of that name who was the inventor of herbaceous graft- 
ing; and who, after having been many years in the army, has retired to 
Columbiéere, and has there an extensive collection of trees and shrubs. 
At Mereville there are many fine American trees, which were planted by 
Mr. Blaikie, particularly the ailantus, which grows there to a large size, many 
specimens having attained the height of 80 ft.in 40 years. At St. Leu, the 
ailantus has also attained a similar height in the same time, with a trunk of 
33 ft. in diameter. One of the oldest magnolias in France is at Maillardiére, 
a property in the neighbourhood of Nantes. An account is given of this tree 
in the Nouveau Du Hamel, tom. il. p. 220.; and we have also been favoured 
with its history, communicated by the proprietor, M. le Comte de la Bretesche, 
to M. Durand de Langon of Coutance in Normandy, and sent to us by him; 
and with a description of it by M. Nerriére, a nurseryman at Nantes. The 
particulars will be found under the head of Magnolia grandiflora: it will be 
sufficient to state here, that, after having sustained many injuries during the 
century that it has stood at Maillardicre, the tree is still in existence, and is 
now upwards of 30 ft. high. 

Historical notices and dimensions of many other large and old foreign 
trees have been sent us, and they will be found under the heads of their 
respective genera: but we may remark that there are few large and old trees in 
France comparatively with what there are in England; not only on account of 
the great changes which landed property has undergone in France, but because 
trees in that country are grown principally for timber and fue], and have at no 
period been considered so much articles of luxury as they have been and are 
in England, which is supplied with timber for building from the Baltic, and 
with fuel from its coal mines. 

The knowledge which we in England possess respecting the culture of trees 
in France may be said to date from the publication of the Traité des Arbres 
et Arbustes, by Du Hamel, in 1755. Du Hamel was contemporary with 
Miller and Collinson of London, and was in general correspondence with 
British botanists, to whom, in common with botanists in other parts of the 
world, he, in the preface to his work, acknowledges his obligations. In the 
first and second editions (in 2 vols. 4to) of his Treatise, he describes 180 
genera and nearly 1000 species, without including those small under-shrubs, 
such as thyme, hyssop, &c., which technically are ligneous plants; and in the 
third edition, known as the Nowveau Du Hamel (in 7 vols. folio), which was 
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published from 1800 to 1819, nearly 2000 species and varieties are described, 
of which upwards of 500 are figured. 

- Du Hamel, in the preface to his work, says that he has treated of shrubs 
as well as trees, in order to lead to the pursuit of the useful through the 
medium of the agreeable. ‘‘ There is reason,” he says, “to hope that we shall 
be better listened to by the rich, when we propose to ornament their mansions 
with foreign trees, and their parks with thickets of flowering shrubs, than if we 
were simply to tell them to form plantations on lands unfit for producing corn 
or grass. Ifthe self-love of the possessors of country seats is flattered by the 
view of common parks, notwithstanding the revolting uniformity of their 
thickets, which are only varied by differing in size or in form, is there not rea- 
son to hope that they will be much more highly gratified when the thickets in 
these parks offer that variety which is produced by different kinds of trees 
and shrubs, and which exhibits beauties suited to every season t” After giving 
directions for choosing flowering trees and shrubs to form thickets for the 
early part of spring, for the middle of spring, and for summer, he next,shows 
the superior enjoyment to be derived from the culture of trees, to that which 
can be derived from the culture of herbaceous plants. ‘“ The most beautiful 
bed of hyacinths or tulips, when the flowers have once faded, leaves nothing 
but what is withered and unsightly; whilst the flowers of trees and shrubs 
which generally appear in spring are succeeded by the most vivid green leaves ; 
and even in winter, after these have dropped, the ramification of the branches 
and spray is beautiful and interesting.” (Preface, p. xviii. 

- Du Hamel remarks that the ereatest difficulty which opposed itself to his 
plan of rendering foreign trees and shrubs general. in France was, that the 
ereater part of them were not to be found for sale in the public nurseries. 
From this we may conclude that those who did introduce foreign trees and 
shrubs into France, during the 18th century, received them chiefly “from abroad. 
Of this, indeed, there can be no doubt, since it is attested by a living witness, 
Mr. Thomas Blaikie, already mentioned, who is a native of Scotland, and has 
been settled in France as a landscape-gardener since the year 1776. In the 
Encyclopaedia of Gardening, edit. 1835, p. 88., will be found a list of gardens 
and grounds laid out by Mr. Blaikie in France between 1776 and 1794, in 
which he mentions that for one place (Maison) he “ went to England to buy 
the trees and shrubs; as at that time few trees or shrubs could “be found in 
any nursery near Paris.” Mr. Blaikie also laid out several places for the 
Duke of Orleans, and especially Monceaux, the trees and shrubs for which 
were all procured from the Hammersmith Nursery. 

The culture of foreign trees and shrubs in French nurseries appears to have 
commenced about the beginning of the present century, and the principal nur- 
serymen who engaged in that branch were M. Noisette, whose father was 
gardener to Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVIII., at Brunoy, and M. Cels, 
who is now dead, and whose nursery is carried on by his son. On this sub- 


ject, we refer for further details to the historical part of the Encyclopedia of 


Gardening. 

Among the principal amateurs who have collected foreign trees and shrubs 
in France, since the commencement of the present century, may be mentioned, 
first and principally, the Empress Josephine, who had a collection at Malmai- 
son of all that could be supplied from the London nurseries ; the late Baron 
Pappenheim, who endeavoured to acclimatise many species .at Coombe 
la Ville; Admiral Tchitchagoff, who has a fine collection at Scéaux; 
Monsieur de Magneville, near Caen, who is noted for his collection of pines ; 
the Duke of Orleans (now King of the French), who has an arboretum at 
Neuilly, a catalogue of which was published by his gardener, Jacques, in 1833; 
M. Du Mont de Courset, at Boulogne; M. Soulange-Bodin, at Fromont on 
the Seine; M. Vilmorin, at Barres; M. le Baron Tschoudi, at Columbiére, 
near Metz; M. le Comte de Montbron, at Clervaux, near Chatelherault ; 
M, Ivoy, in the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux, celebr ated for his collection of 
pines and firs ; and General Lemarrais, formerly aid-de-camp to Napoleon, 
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This last proprietor has planted in Normandy upwards of 60,000 of the Pinus 
Laricio; and, in the Forest of Fontainebleau, M. de Larminat has grafted 
10,000 Scotch pines with scions of this valuable tree; an example well 
worthy of imitation by the proprietors of newly planted pine woods in Britain. 
In the different botanic gardens in France, there are arboretums more or 
less extensive: the most complete is that of the Paris garden; but those of 
Metz, Strasburg, Montpelier, and Toulon are also good. In the latter there 
is a deciduous cypress which, in 35 years, has attained the height of 80 ft., 
with a trunk 9 ft. in circumference close to the ground. From all these gar- 
dens, and several others, we have had lists and dimensions of the trees, which 
will be found under the different genera. 

Some of the nurseries have extensive collections: judging from their sale 
catalogues, those of Cels, Noisette, and Godefroy appear to be the best in 
Paris, or its neighbourhood; and those of Audibert of Tarascon, of the Bau- 
manns at Bolwyller, and of Jacquemet-Bonneford at Ammonoy, seem to be 
the most extensive in the provinces. The Bolwyller Nursery, situate near 
Mulhausen, in Alsace, was established by M. Joseph Baumann (who was 
formerly gardener to the late Grand-Duchess of Courland), in conjunction 
with his brother Augustine, about the end of the last century. The esta- 
blishment of M. Soulange-Bodin at Fromont, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
is perhaps the most remarkable in France. It combines the most extensive 
system of propagation both of hardy and house plants, ligneous and herba- 
ceous, with an institution for the instruction of young men in the science and 
practice of horticulture. The nature of this establishment, and its extensive 
collections, will be found at length in the Annales de ? Institut de Fromont ; in 
the Encyclopedia of Gardening, edit. 1835; and in the Gardener’s Magazine, 
vol. ix. p. 141., and in vol. xi. 

The individuals who have exercised most influence on the introduction of 
foreign trees and shrubs into France appear to have been Du Hamel, André 
Michaux, and Du Mont de Courset. 

Henri-Louis Du Hamel du Monceau was born at Paris in 1700, and died 
in 1782. He was proprietor of several estates, besides that from which 
he takes his designation. He was appointed inspector of the French navy, 
and was a member of the Académie des Sciences, and a Fellow of the Royal 
and other Societies in Britain, as well as of several on the Continent. He 
was the author of a number of works on agriculture, forest trees, fruit trees 
vegetable physiology, and rural economy, and of the Hlements of Naval Archi- 
tecture, all of which appeared between the years 1747 and 1768. His most 
important work is the Physique des Arbres, which contains much of what, in this 
country at least, has been attributed to subsequent discovery. We allude more 
particularly to the theory of the ascent of the sap by the wood, and its descent 
by the bark. Du Hamel is said to have been a man of great modesty, and 
to have devoted his life to agricultural pursuits, to the mechanical arts, and 
to his duties as a public officer. He left no child, and his estates went to his 
nephews. One of these, Fougeroux de Bondaroy, has published an interest- 
ing Mémoire sur les Pins, inserted in the Mémoires de ? Académie des Sciences. 
Vrigny, Du Hamel’s principal estate, now belongs to M. Charles de Fouge- 
roux, his grand-nephew, who not only takes the greatest care of the trees 
left to him by his grand-uncle, but plants extensively himself. Denainvilliers 
and Monceau now belong to M. de Denainvilliers, the grandson of the brother 
of Du Hamel du Monceau. There are on these two estates a number of very 
fine exotic trees, of which the present proprietors take the greatest care. The 
finest deciduous trees are those that were planted by Du Hamel in some marshy 
ground at Monceau ; and some of them have attained the height of 90 ft. 

André Michaux was born in the Park of Versailles, in 1746, and soon 
evinced a taste for agriculture and botany, which was fostered by his 
early patron, the court physician, M. Lemonnier. In 1777 he studied 
botany under Bernard de Jussieu, at Trianon; and in 1779 he was study- 
ing in the Jardin des Plantes. Soon after this he came to England, and 
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returned to France with a great number of trees, which were planted in the 
gardens of M. Lemonnier, and of the Maréchal de Noailles, where they suc- 
ceeded perfectly. He often used to take from these gardens a packet of grafts, 
and, going through the woods of Versailles, he would graft them on the trees 
already there. In 1780, he went to botanise on the mountains of Auvergne 
with several botanists, among whom were Lamarck and Thouin. Michaux 
was the most active of all of them; besides his musket, haversack, portfolio, 
and several specimen boxes, he carried in his pocket seeds of the cedar of 
Lebanon, which he sowed in favourable situations. Soon afterwards he went 
to the Pyrenees and travelled in Spain; and, in a short time, accompanied the 
nephew of the celebrated Rousseau to Persia, the latter being appointed con- 
sul to that country in 1782. He went to Aleppo, Bagdad, the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, Bassora, and many other places, sending home numerous seeds to 
Thouin, Malesherbes, and others. Persia at that time was a prey to civil wars, 
and Michaux, plundered of every thing by the Arabs, was supplied with the 
means of continuing his journey by M. de la Touche, the English consul at 
Bassora, though France and England were at that time at war; M. de la 
Touche, his biographer observes, thinking that a naturalist, who travelled for 
the good of humanity, ought to be protected by every nation. In this part of 
the world Michaux remained two years, traversing mountains and deserts from 
the Indian to the Caspian Sea, and proving that the provinces situated between 
35° and 45° of latitude in the East have supplied most of our trees, exclusive 
of those which belong to America. He here verified the fact first noticed by 
Kempfer, that the male flowers of the date will keep during the year, and yet 
impregnate the female. He sent home sculptured ruins from the palace known 
as that of Semiramis, near the Tigris, and various other antiques, and objects 
of natural history. He returned to Paris in June, 1785, and was chosen soon 
after to go to the United States, to collect seeds of trees and shrubs; to 
establish an entrepot for them in the neighbourhood of New York; and 
to get them sent from that to Rambouillet, which was destined to receive 
them. He was also commissioned to send home American game. He ar- 
rived at New York in October, 1785; established a garden there; traversed 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland ; and, after the first year, he sent 
home twelve boxes of seeds, and 5000 young trees, together with some Cana- 
dian partridges, which afterwards bred at Versailles. In September, 1789, he 
went to Carolina, making Charleston his depot; he traversed the Alleghany 
Mountains, and the wholecountry north and south, leaving his son at Charles- 
ton, in charge of the gardens there. From this place he sent home numerous 
seeds, and many hundreds of young trees. In April following, he set out to 
reconnoitre the sources of the Savannah ; and there he discovered Magnolia 
auriculata, Robinia viscdsa, Azalea n. coccinea, a Kalmia, a Rhododéndron, and 
many oaks and other trees not before known. The manner in which he tra- 
velled, his intercourse with the native Indians, and the accidents he met with, 
are extremely interesting. Whenever he discovered a new plant, it inspired 
him with such enthusiasm, that he no longer felt fatigue. The discovery of a 
new Pavia, and of the Pincknéya pubens, gave him great pleasure. He arrived at 
New Providence in February, 1799, and returned to Charleston in May of the 
same year. He afterwards visited the highest mountains of Carolina. The 
dangers he experienced there convinced him of the necessity of having two 
guides, because one might perish by the road by a thousand accidents, and it 
would be impossible for a European to find his way alone through the 
country. He found in these mountains vast tracts covered with rhododen- 
drons, kalmias, and azaleas, and with forests of trees altogether impenetrable. 
War, at this time, was declared between France and England; and Michaux 
was afraid of being forced to leave America. He had been for a long time 
occupied with the idea of determining the native place of all the American 
trees; and also at what latitude they begin to grow rare, and where they dis- 
appear entirely: in short, he wished to ascertain up to what height they 
are found on the mountains, and in what soil they prosper best. He ‘con- 
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sidered the native country of a tree to be that in which it is most numerous, 
and where it acquires the greatest height and thickness. Thus he fixed on 
Kentucky as the native country of the tulip tree, because it there forms vast 
forests, has a trunk commonly 7 ft. or 8 ft. in diameter, and grows 120 ft. 
high, thriving in a moist clayey soil, but not in one that is frequently inundated. 
In higher or lower ground, or in a different soil, these trees become smaller 
and more rare. It was with a view to trace in this manner the botanical 
topography of North America, that Michaux visited the Floridas, and went 
as far as Hudson’s Bay. He left Charleston in April, 1792; arrived at 
Quebec in June of the same year; and reached Tadoussac, lat. 52°, in October, 
160 leagues from any human habitation. He afterwards planned a journey to 
Mexico, for the benefit of the United States; but, after very many journeys, he 
returned to Paris by Amsterdam, where he arrived on the 3d of December 
1796, after ten years’ absence. He found his friends well, but was grieved be- 
yond measure to learn that the beautiful plantations of Rambouillet, to which 
he had sent 60,000 young trees, had been destroyed during the revolution, 
and that but a very small number of the trees was remaining. Seeing that 
tranquillity was restored, he instantly thought of repairing the loss. After 
unsuccessfully endeavouring to get sent again to America, he was sent to New 
Holland. He stopped at the Isle of France, and was very desirous of going 
to Madagascar; in which island he was attacked by the fever, and he died 
there in November (an ix.), 1803; aged 57 years. 

Michaux not only sent many new trees and shrubs into France, but he sent 
great quantities of the seeds of the more useful species; such as Juglans 
Pédccan, used for making furniture, and which produces the nut oil; Tax- 
odium distichum (the deciduous cypress), suitable for planting in very moist 
soil; Nyssa caroliniana, useful for the naves of wheels; Quércus tinctéria, for 
tanning and dying; and Q. virens, which, he says, grows rapidly on the sandy 
beach, exposed to the stormy winds of the ocean, where scarcely any other 
tree can exist, and the wood of which is excellent for ship-building ; to these 
may be added the caryas of Pennsylvania, the tulip trees, and the American 
ashes, maples, &c., which, in many parts of France, are preferable to the indi- 
genous trees. The administration of the Museum, aware of the services ren- 
dered to natural history by Michaux, ordered his bust to be placed on the 
facade of the green-houses, along with those of Commerson, Dombey, and 
other traveilers who had enriched their collection. 

Michaux was too fully occupied in travelling to have much leisure to write; 
nevertheless, he is the author of Histoire des Chénes de ? Amérique Septen- 
trionale, published in 1804; a North American Flora, and a Memoir on the 
Date Palm. The particulars of his life, at great length, and proportionately 
interesting, will be found in the Annales du Muséum, tom. iil. p. 191.; from 
which this notice of his life has been abridged. 


F. A. Michaux, the author of Histoire des Arbres de ? Amérique, after his. 


father’s death, was sent to Charleston, by the French government, to bring 
over the trees collected in his father’s nurseries, and supplies of seeds. During 
his stay in America, M. Vilmorin informs us that he sent to the Administra- 
tion Forestiére larger quantities of acorns and other seeds of foreign trees, than 
had ever before been sent over from that country. He took that opportunity 
of visiting Kentucky, the Tenessee, and of penetrating nearly a thousand miles 
beyond the Alleghany Mountains. On his return to Europe, he published his 
great work on the trees of North America, and other memoirs on relative 
subjects; particularly one Sur la Naturalisation des Arbres Forestiéeres de 
P Amérique, &c. He now resides in the neighbourhood of Paris, and appears 
to be as enthusiastically devoted to the study of trees and shrubs as his late 
father. We are much indebted to him for various useful communications 
having reference to the Arboretum Britannicum. 

Georges Marie Louis Du Mont, Baron de Courset, author of the Botaniste 
Cultivateur, was the Du Hamel of his time; and, after the revolution, his 
example and exertions contributed, even more than the influence of the Em- 
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press Josephine, to spread a taste for exotic trees and. shrubs, and the form- 
ation of ornamental plantations. He was born in 1746, at the Chateau de 
Courset in the Haut Boulonnais. After having received an excellent educa- 
tion, he entered the army at the age of 17 years, and was soon after sent on duty 
to Languedoc, where the plants of the Pyrenees gave birth to his enthusiastic 
taste for botany. In 1784 he left the army, and devoted himself wholly to 
the improvement of his estate at Courset, where, in a short time, he formed 
by far the richest collection of plants in France, and created an establishment 
which ranked at that time with the gardens of Malmaison, Kew, &c.. In an 
arid chalky soil, so unproductive as to be called a desert, M. Du Mont created 
an excellent kitchen-garden, a large orchard, and an ornamental garden de- 
voted to the culture of foreign plants. These gardens will be found described 
in the Annales de la Société d’ Horticulture de Paris, tom. xiv.; and in the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine, vol. xii., from our personal inspection. It may be sufficient 
to state, that, though these gardens do not display fine turf, water, or fine 
gravel, yet they are of intense interest in point of culture; and that the col- 
lection of hardy trees and shrubs, which have attained a considerable size, is 
not surpassed by any in the neighbourhood of London, in regard to the 
number of species which it contains. The collection of herbaceous plants is 
formed into a series of concentric beds. The trees and shrubs are disposed 
in groups, according to the season of the year at which they flower, as sug- 
gested by Du Hamel; but these groups are so thinly planted that room is left 
for each tree and shrub to acquire its natural size and form. There is an ex- 
tensive collection of fruit trees, including all the varieties that could be pro- 
cured in Europe and America. The peat-earth plants are numerous, as are 
the hot-house and green-house plants. The hot-houses are 200 ft. and the 
pits 150 ft. in length. In the year 1789 M. Du Mont visited the principal 
gardens in the neighbourhood of London, and, on his return to his family, was 
immediately arrested and imprisoned by the government; but he was as 
promptly set at liberty through the influence with the Committee of Public 
Safety of his friend, the celebrated Professor Thouin. M. Du Mont pub- 
lished various articles in the public journals of his day; but his principal 
work is the Botaniste Cultivateur, or Description, Culture, and Use of the greater 
Pari of the Plants, Foreign and Indigenous, which are cultivated in France and 
England, arranged according to the Method of Jussieu, which appeared in five 
volumes, 8vo, in 1802, and to which two supplementary volumes have since 
been added. This work has had the same celebrity in France that Miller’s 
Dictionary has had in England. M. Du Mont died in June, 1824, at the age 
of 78 years; his estate is now the property of his daughter, Madame la 
Baronne Mallet de Coupigny, who has presented the green-house and _ hot- 
house plants (with the exception of the pelargoniums) to the Société d’ Agri- 
culture de Boulogne, but who cultivates the collection of hardy articles, and 
more especially the trees and shrubs, with the greatest care. The place is 
visited by gardeners, botanists, and naturalists from every part of the world; 
and no name in France is mentioned with greater respect than that of the 
patriarch De Courset. 


Secr. II. Of the Indigenous and Foreign Trees and Shrubs of Holland 
and the Netherlands. 


Tue indigenous trees and shrubs of Belgium and Holland are very few, 
partly from the limited extent of territory, but chiefly from the great uni- 
formity of the surface, the soil, and the climate. The only Flora which has 
been attempted of Belgium is that of Lejeune and Courtois (reviewed in Gard. 
Mag., vol. x. p.449.), of which only a part has been published. Holland can 
hardly be said to have an indigenous ligneous flora; but into that country 

‘foreign trees and shrubs were introduced as soon as they were into any other 
in Europe. The botanic garden of Leyden, and its earliest catalogues, may be 
referred to as a proof of this; but for its history, and for various details re- 
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lating to the subject, we must refer to the Encyclopedia of Gardening, edit. 
1835, p.69. M. E. de Wael, the director of the botanic garden at Antwerp, 
has furnished us with a list of the indigenous trees and shrubs of that neigh- 
bourhood, which is even more meagre than we had anticipated ; and another 
correspondent has sent us the following remarks on the subject of the Dutch 
ligneous flora. “ Many causes combine to operate unfavourably on the growth 
of trees and shrubs in Holland; the numerous heavy winds in the neighbour- 
hood of the sea, and more par ticularly the north-west wind, destroy the tops 
of the high-growing trees, break their branches, and, by shaking their trunks, 
loosen the roots in the soil, or blow the trees down. This is chiefly ocea- 
sioned by the little depth to which the roots can penetrate into the ground ; 
for, as soon as they reach the water, they are compelled to take a lateral 
direction, in consequence of which the trees soon become sickly, or are 
suddenly loosened from the soft, loose, humid soil by the wind. We have 
here much marsh and fen land. This soil, which is extremely well adapted 
for supplying turf or peat, is unfavourable to the growth of timber. Should 
much rain and strong winds occur, the trees on this soil cannot exist long 
enough to become old, nor even to have good trunks. In order, therefore, to 
prevent their being blown down, they must, from time to time, be tied or 
propped up: but the trouble and expense of this operation cause it to be 
neglected; instead of it the trees are severely lopped, and this, by causing 
them to throw down a greater quantity of roots into the wet substratum, only 
renders them more sickly. The truth of this fact may be perceived in the 
trees in and about most of the Dutch cities. 

“When these obstacles do not occur, the trees exhibit a better growth; for 
the elms on the embankments in Zealand, which have their roots in a good 
stiff clay soil, and stand high out of the water on the dykes, endure the sea 
winds without sustaining any injury ; besides which, these trees are judiciously 
pruned, and this, of course, greatly contributes to their large growth and 
handsome appearance. Whenever the trees are on high ground, and grow in 
masses, so as to protect one another from the winds, “the vegetation is luxu- 
riant, as is the case at the Hague, and in the woods near the Loo. This 
strikes even a superficial observer at the first glance. 

“ Most of the country seats in Holland were formerly near Rotterdam, along 
the Gravenwej, for example; and at Amsterdam, in the neighbourhood of the 
Diemermeer: but, as all these seats have been demolished, and new ones 
formed in the high sandy grounds of the provinces of Guelderland and Utrecht, 
not many remarkable old trees remain in the former district. Those which 
time might have spared have been cut down in consequence of the removal 
of the country seats. The Populus canadénsis [? monilifera] appears every 
where here in an excellent condition, and grows in places where no other tree 
will thrive, On the sites of some of the old country seats, especially where 
the ground is elevated, old tulip trees and catalpas are found, both of which 
bloom freely. The new country seats are laid out with much taste, in parks 
on a large scale, and on high grounds, in the provinces of Utrecht and Guel- 
derland; and they are planted with exotic trees and shrubs, which afford very 
favourable expectations for the future. — W.” 

But, though Holland and the Netherlands are deficient in an indigenous flora, 
they are by no means so in collections of plants from other countries. This 
is ascertained from the early catalogues of the different botanic gardens, and 
from the magnificent publications on botany and gardening which issued from 
the press of Leyden, Amsterdam, and other Dutch or Flemish cities, in the 
17th century. Great part of the Netherlands, from its moist peaty ‘soil, is 
particularly adapted for the growth of American trees and shrubs; and these, 
especially all the more showy-flowering kinds, are in popular cultivation. 
(See Gard. Mag., vol. vil. p. 279., xi. p. 103. and p- 219.) 

The best collections of foreien trees and shrubs, at present in the Low 
Countries, are in the different botanic gardens; in the garden of the Botanical 
and Horticultural Society of Ghent, in the garden of the King of the Bel- 
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gians at Lacken, in the Due d’Aremberg’s seat at Enghien, and that of 
Sir Henry T. Oakes near Tournay. The nurseries of Holland are celebrated 
for their fruit trees, and those of the Netherlands for their magnolias and 
azaleas, and other peat-earth trees and shrubs. That of M. Parmentier at 
Enghien has long been remarkable for containing a great many species in a 
very limited space; and that of M. le Candele at Humbeque, near Brussels, 
contains the best collection of the genus Cratee‘gus in the Low Countries. 
Some account of this nursery, with notices of its more remarkable trees, will 
be found in the Gardener’s Magazine, vol. xi. p. 537. 

In the garden at Lacken there are a few fine specimens of foreign trees, 
particularly a tulip tree, which Mr. M‘Intosh, the head gardener to the King 
of the Belgians, informs us, had, in 1834, a clear stem of 20 ft., the diameter 
of which at the surface of the ground was fully 3 ft., and at the height of 20 ft. 
about 2 ft.; the head was globular and compact. This tree flowered and ripened 
seeds every year. When Lacken belonged to France, the palace was oc- 
cupied by the Empress Josephine, who brought her gardener from Paris to 
superintend the gardens; and the poor man, while he was gathering the seeds 
of this tulip tree, fell from it, and broke his neck. The trees and shrubs in 
the Brussels Botanic Garden have been planted within the last fifteen years: 
those in the Ghent Botanic Garden are much older; among them is a Populus 
canadénsis, 100 ft. high, and upwards of 17 ft. in circumference at 1 ft. from 
the ground. There are,a Robinia Pseud-Acacia, 60 ft. high ; a Catdlpa syringe- 
folia, with a trunk between 8 ft. and 9 ft. in circumference ; Vibarnum O’pulus, 
22 ft. high; two tulip trees, 70 ft. high; a Salisburia, 23 ft. high; Gymné6- 
cladus, 70 ft. high ; lime trees, 60 ft high ; and Magnolia auriculata, conspfcua, 
and tripétala, from 20 ft.to 25ft. high. In the grounds of Mr. Herry of 
Mariakirk is a Catdlpa, 40 ft. high, with a trunk 6 ft. in circumference at 1 ft. 
from the ground. In the grounds of Baron le Norman, near the same town, 
there are, an At/éntus (there called the Virginian sumach), 30 years planted, 
and 45 ft. high ; and a Juniperus virginiana, 40 years planted, and 30 ft. high. 
The largest salisburia in Holland is in the botanic garden at Utrecht, its 
height being nearly 50 ft. 

In consequence of the present unfriendly feeling between Holland and Bel- 
gium, we have been unable to procure notices of the trees and shrubs of the 
more remarkable places of either country. We know, however, that there are 
many fine specimens, and that though the winters are colder than those of 
England, yet that the summers are warmer, and that the greater part of the 
deciduous American trees and shrubs thrive there as well as in England. 
Many of the finest azaleas in our nurseries, and some varieties of magnolia and 
rhododendron, have been raised from seed in the neighbourhood of Ghent. 
The winters, however, are unfavourable for evergreens, and but few of these 
are to be found in any part of the country. In Smith’s Tour on the Continent, 
Neill’s Horticultural Tour, and in various articles in the Gardener’s Magazine, 
will be found descriptive sketches of many of the small gardens of Holland 
and the Netherlands, all more or less remarkable for their American trees and 
shrubs. Of large places which may be compared with the country seats of 
England, and which might be supposed to afford many examples of fine old 
trees, there are comparatively few, as has been already observed above by a 
correspondent, a native of the country. 


Sect. lll. Qf the Indigenous and Foreign Trees and Shrubs of 
Germany, including Hungary. 


Tuoueu this portion of Europe is of great extent, yet its ligneous flora is 
much less varied and numerous than that of France. The reasons are, that 
it extends in longitude more than in latitude; that it contains few very lofty 
mountains, and embraces but a small latitudinal portion of the sea shore. It 
includes Hungary, however, which enjoys a greatly diversified surface, and an 
extensive range of mountains, with a ligneous flora which has furnished some 
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fine trees and shrubs to the rest of Europe; for example, several different species 
of Pyrus, and the common and Josikza lilacs. The following enumeration, 
taken from Roth’s Flora Germanica, Willdenow’s Baumzucht, and the Flora 
Hungarica of Waldstein and Kitaibel, and kindly revised for us after it was in 
type by Baron Jacquin of Vienna, indicates those indigenous trees and shrubs 
which Germany possesses, that are not also indigenous in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; those which are plants of cultivation, or doubtful as natives, being, 
as in previous lists, indicated by a star. 

Ranunculdcee, Clématis Flammula, Atragéne austriaca. 

; Cisttnee. Helianthemum Fumana, sp. “alpinum foliis Ajuge ” Ruppius, 
vineale. 

Polygalee. Polygala Chamebixus. 

Tikdcee. Tilia pauciflora, vulgaris, argéntea. 

Acerine@. Avcer Psetido-Platanus, platandides, austriacum, tataricum, 
obtusatum. 

Celastrinee. Eudénymus latifolius, verrucosus. 

Rhdmnee. Rhamnus alpinus mas, a. foe’m, saxatilis, infectorius, pumilio, 
rupéstris. 

_ Staphyledce. Staphyléa pinnate. 

Anacardidcee. Rhis Coriaria, Cétinus. 

Leguminose. : Genista radiata, germanica, sagittalis, proctmbers; Cytisus 
Laburnum, alpinus, nigricans, nigricans var. elongatus, hirsitus, supinus, 
capitatus, austriacus, Weldéni; Colutea arboréscens, * cruénta; Coronilla 
E’/merus; Ononis J atrix. 

Rosdcee. Rosa sempervirens, foecundissima, gfllica, alpina, pendulina, 
pyrenaica, rubrifolia, alba; Rubus, several ligneous species of, described in 
Rubi Germanici, Bonn, 1822; Spiree‘a salicifolia, chameedrifolia, ulmifolia, 
media Schmidt, oblongifolia, incana. 

Pomdcee. Méspilus germanica, Amelanchier vulgaris ; Pyrus nivalis, bol- 
wylleriana, Chamzeméspilus, salvizefolia; Cydonia vulgaris, Cratee‘gus mondégyna. 

~~ Tamariscinee. Tamarix gallica, germanica. 

Amygdalea. Cérasus Mahaleb, Chamecérasus. 

_ Philadélpheea. Philadélphus coronarius. 

Grossuldcee. Grossularia Uva crispa. 

Caprifoliacee. Lonicera nigra, alpigena, cerulea, Xylésteum; Sambucus 
racemosa. 

Cornea. Cornus mas. 

Composite. Helichrysum Stce‘chas. 

Ericdcee. Erica herbacea, Lédum palistre, Andrémeda calyculata ; 
Rhododéndron Chamecistus, ferrugineum, hirstitum. 

Oleacee. Syringa vulgaris, Josikee‘a. 

Labidte. Hyssopus officinalis, Teticrzwm montanum. 

Thymele\e. Daphne Cneorum. 

Eledégnee. Eleagnus angustifolia. 

Euphorbiaceer. Euphdérbia sylvatica, Bixus sempervirens. 

Urticee. Morus alba. 

Ulmadcee. Ulmus eff tsa. 

_ Cupulifere. * Castanea vésca, Corylus tubulosa; Quércus austriaca, 
pubéscens. 

Betulinee. Bétula péndula, pubéscens, fruticosa, humilis Schrank; A’lnus 
glutindsa var. quercifolia, incana, ? incana var. minor viridis, ovata, carpathica. 

Salicinee. Salix Ammanidna, holosericea, Hoppeana, Jacquinidna, hastata, 
bigémmis, fissa, retusa, lanata, depréssa, polyandra Weigel, Meyeriana, 
mollissima, prz‘cox, riparia, serpyllifolia, silesiaca, spathulata, Starkedna, 
uligindsa, undulata, Weigelidna. 

Conifere. Pinus pumilio, nigricans ; A‘bies excélsa, Picea; Larix europze‘a, 
Juniperus Sabina. 

Germany may be fairly considered as possessing the ligneous flora of Britain 
in addition to her own, though, perhaps, there may be a few obscure species as 
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exceptions. Supposing this to be the case, the ligneous flora of the British 
Isles, added to the species above enumerated, will give to Germany a flora of 
upwards of 360 species of indigenous trees and shrubs. 

The introduction of foreign ‘trees and shrubs into Ger many, subsequently to 
the time of the Romans, and to that of the foundation of religious corpora- 
tions, appears to have commenced with the establishment of botanic gardens. 
The first tree of note, of the introduction of which we have any record, is the 
horsechestnut, which, according to Beckmann (Hist. of Invent., &c.), was 
brought to Vienna by the botanist Clusius, somewhere about 1576. In Clu- 
sius’s Rariorum Plantarum, &c., published in 1601, he states that in 1581 the 
horsechestnut was considered as a botanical rarity, but that in 1588 there was 
a tree at Vienna which had been brought there twelve years before, but which 
had not then produced bloom. M. Bon de Saint-Hilaire (Aémoire sur les 
Marrons d’ Inde ), however, says that the horsechestnut passed from the moun- 
tains of Thibet to England in 1550, and thence to Vienna in 1588. The first 
plant of Robinia Pseud-Acacia was brought to Vienna in 1696 ; and the remains 
of it are still living in the courtyard of the palace formerly occupied by Count 
Fries in the Place Joseph, and now belongmg to Baron Sina. The ground 
on which this tree stands was formerly part of the garden of a convent of 
nuns, founded by the widow of Charles IX. of France, whose high-steward — 
was the celebrated Augerius, Baron de Burbeck, the friend of Clusius. The 
oldest foreign trees in ‘Austria are at Schonbr unn, and consist chiefly of tulip 
trees, platanus, acers, juglans, robinias, and crategus, planted about the 
middle of the last century, or earlier. There is a more complete collection, 
though not quite so old, in the grounds of Prince Lichtenstein at Eisgrub, 
near Nikolsburg. About the middle of the last century, this nobleman sent 
M. van der Schott, a German, to North America; who collected there an 
immense quantity of seeds, which were sown on the prince’s estates in Austria, 
Moravia, and Bohemia, and now form immense forests. 

One of the oldest exotic trees in Germany is a Thuja occidentalis, near the 
old castle of Heidelberg, a drawing of which has been sent us by M. Ritter of 
Pesth, and which must have been planted when the grounds round the castle 
were laying out by Solomon Caus, as it bears a ticket stating that it was 
placed there in 1618. Caus began to plant the castle garden in 1615. (Meiz- 
gers Castle of Heidelberg, p. 60.) This venerable tree is at present about 
30 ft. high, with a naked trunk leaning to one side, and a very few branches 
at top. In the gardens of this castle there are two large yew trees, which 
were planted in 1650, and some cornelian cherry trees (Cornus mas), which 
were brought from Neuburg on the Danube in 1769. There are also some 
very old lime trees. The Margraves of Baden have from the earliest ages 
been much attached to planting and gardening. In the grounds of the ancient 
grand-ducal palace of Durlach near Carlsruhe, which was the residence of this 
family for many centuries, and a part of the palace walls of which are sup- 
posed to be as old as the time of the Romans, there is an ash 140 ft. high, 
and 19 ft. in circumference at one foot from the ground. A board fixed to 
the trunk states that it was 300 years old in 1802. As the ash is not indi- 
genous in the neighbourhood, this ash is, probably, the oldest planted tree in 
Germany. At Durlach, also, there are the remains of an avenue of chestnuts : 
the trunks are hollow, but some of them are 120 ft. high and 15 ft. in circum- 
ference : they are thought to have been planted about the end of the sixteenth 
century. The road from Durlach to Carlsruhe is through an avenue of Lom- 
bardy poplars, the oldest and the highest in Germany ; none of the trees are 
under 90 ft. high, and many of them are above 120ft. Nothing of the kind 
can be more sublime. The worthy old Margrave Charles, the first Grand- 
Duke of Baden, who died about 1805, and one of his sons yet alive, the 
Margrave William of Baden, may be reckoned amongst the most zealous pro- 
moters of the planting of foreign trees and shrubs; in proof of which, we need 
inc refer to the parks at Carlsruhe, Schwetzingen, Mannheim, and Baden 
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By looking into the various catalogues of the German botanic gardens, and 
particularly into those of Giessen, founded in 1605, and of Altorf, Nurem- 
berg, Rientel, and upwards of twenty others, founded between the commence- 
ment of the 17th century and the middle of the 18th century, the dates of 
the introduction into Germany of a number of trees and shurbs may be found 
by the curious. It will be sufficient for the purpose of this work, if we com- 
mence with the introduction of American trees and shrubs into Germany, 
which took place shortly after their introduction on a large scale into France; 
the Argyll of Germany being Prince Lichtenstein of Eisgrub; and the Du Hamel 
of that country being Baron Otto von Miinchausen of Schwobbache, near 
Pyrmont, in Westphalia, now united to the kingdom of Hanover. This 
gentleman was the author of a work which obtained great celebrity in Germany 
in his time, entitled Der Hausvater (the Father of a Family). This book, which 
was printed in 1765, may be compared to the British encylopzdias of 
domestic economy, except that in it agriculture, gardening, and rural affairs 
bear a more conspicuous part than housewifery and cookery; it contains a 
descriptive list of new and desirable trees and shrubs, with directions for 
their culture, and for their disposition in lines; arguing against clipping them 
into geometrical figures, as was then the mode. We are assured (see Gard. 
Mag., vol. ii. p. 386.) that it was the reading of this work, and especially the 
arguments which it contained in favour of a more natural mode of disposing 
and managing trees and shrubs in gardens, that gave the Empress Catharine 
a taste for English gardening; and that it was thus the means of introducing 
that taste into Russia. As Hanover was at this time closely connected with 
England, by being under the government of the same monarch, there can be 
little doubt that the trees planted at Schwobbache would be procured from 
the nurseries of this country. Contemporary planters were, in the Hano- 
verian dominions, Count Veltheim of Harbcke, and Hinuber of Marienwerder 
near Hanover: also the Duke of Dessau, at Worlitz, near Dessau, in Anhalt ; 
the Elector of Hesse, at Wilhelmshde, near Cassel; Prince Lichtenstein, on 
his various estates in the Austrian dominions; and the Emperor of Austria, 
at Schonbrunn, near Vienna. Besides these princes, and Margraves of Baden, 
already mentioned, the following princes of Germany have distinguished them- 
selves by planting foreign trees: Frederick the Great, and the present King of 
Prussia, Frederick William IV.; the late King of Saxony, Frederick Au- 
gustus IV.; the late King of Wurtemberg, Frederick William; the late 
Grand-Duke of Weimar ; the late Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; Prince 
Prinus of Dahlberg; the Grand-Duke of Frankfort ; and the late Duchess of 
Courland, at Loebichan in Saxony. We have received Return Papers from all 
these places, from which we find that some of the foreign trees first planted in 
them still exist. Schwobbache is in the possession of the grandson of the 
author of Der Hausvater, and contains a number of very interesting trees. 
Among these are, a tulip tree, near a pond, 120 years planted, which is 80 ft. 
high; Nyssa aquatica, 60 years planted, which forms a magnificent tree 40 ft. 
high, with a wide-spreading head and branches drooping to the ground: it is 
in a low moist situation, and its roots, which extend to a great distance, send 
up innumerable suckers ; in the autumn the leaves, before dropping off, be- 
come as red as blood. The finest tree of this kind in England is on the 
Duke of Wellington’s grounds at Strathfieldsaye ; it is 30 ft. high, and, being 
rather in a moist situation, will probably one day rival the tree at Schwob- 
bache, which, in all probability, is the finest specimen of Nyssa in Europe. 
Corylus arboréscens (? C. Colirna), at Schwodbbache, 100 years planted, 
forms a regular-headed tree, with a straight clean trunk 2ft. in diameter. 
A‘cer eriocarpum, saccharinum, and O’palus, have been 80 years planted, and 
are noble trees; 4@‘sculus Pavia and flava are stately trees, and flower freely ; 
Robinia Psetid-Acacia, 120 years planted, is a large and most picturesque 
tree; U’Imus americana, 120 years planted, and Jtglans cinerea and nigra, 
80 years plauted, are noble trees. There are specimens of Castanea vésca, 
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120 years planted; and of Platanus orientalis, 100 years planted. Pinus Strobus, 
80 years planted, is 100 ft. high. Many of the old trees are in a state of de- 
cay, but the present baron still keeps up the collection by planting young 
ones; and he adds continually to the species, appearing to be as enthusiastically 
devoted to trees and shrubs, and to gardening generally, as his grandfather. 
At Harbcke, Count Veltheim’s, there are many old foreign trees and shrubs, 
and a very full collection of young ones. 

At Worlitz there is what is generally considered the fullest collection of 
old specimens of American trees in Germany; and there they thrive re- 
markably well on a loamy soil, in a situation damp but not very wet. Many 
of these trees produce seeds, which are sent to all parts of Germany. 
These trees, we are informed by M. Schoch, the Duke of Dessau’s garden 
director (and the son of the director of the same name who laid out 
and planted the garden), were raised on the spot, from seeds brought from 
England by the Duke Leopold Frederick Francis, who formed the garden 
between the years 1760 and 1770. A minute and accurate account of all the 
trees in the garden has been kindly sent us by M. Schoch, with remarks on 
their different degrees of hardiness, which are very interesting. It appears 
that the cedar of Lebanon, the common laurel, the Portugal laurel, and even 
the spurge laurel, require protection during every winter; and that the Thuja 
orientalis, the different varieties of common tree box, the Cratee‘gus Pyracan- 
tha, the common holly, the A‘cer créticum, the Negindo, the At’sculus Pavia 
and flava, the Ailéntus glandulosa, the Amygdalus communis, the Céltis Tour- 
nefortii, the Cércis Siliquastrum and canadénsis, the Taxddium distichum, 
the Cytisus Labirnum, the Castanea vésca, the tulip tree, the J/orus alba and 
nigra, the Broussonétia, the Platanus orientalis, the Caragana arboréscens, 
the Robinia inérmis and viscosa, the Sophora japonica, and the Salix babyld- 
nica, are all killed down to the surface of the ground when the cold is from 
20° to 25° of Reaumur, but that they spring up again the following year from 
the root. Of this list, those which suffer the least are, the holly, the box, the 
laburnum, the deciduous cypress, and Robinia inérmis. It is to be observed, 
that 25° Reaumur, which is exactly 25° below 0 Fahrenheit, is a degree of 
cold never experienced in any part of either Britain or Ireland, though 
Worlitz is about half a degree south of London, and the whole of Scotland is 
farther north than any part of Germany. Worlitz has been described and 
praised by the Prince de Ligne, and, till within the last twenty years, was con- 
sidered one of the very first places in Germany. A description, at length, of 
these gardens, translated from an account of them published by the present di- 
rector, Schoch, will be found in our Encyclopedia of Gardening, edit. 1835, 
p- 188.; and a particular account of the more remarkable trees that they con- 
tain is given in the Transactions of the Prussian Horticultural Society, vols. iv. 
and vy. 

At Schénbrunn, which was planted soon after Schwobbache, there are se- 
veral fine specimens of trees, and in particular a Salisburia, between 50 ft. and 
60 ft. high, which was received from Loddiges’ Nursery, and planted there 
in 1781 (Jacquin Ueber den Ginkgo, p.3.); a Sophora japonica, between 
80 ft. and 90 ft. high; Liriodéndron Tulipifera, between 70 ft. and 80 ft. 
high; Acer striatum, between 30 ft. and 40 ft. high, with a trunk 18 in. in 
diameter; -42’sculus Hippocastanum, between 90 ft. and 100 ft. high; 
Af. Pavia and A. flava, between 30 ft. and 40 ft. high; Kolreutéria, 60 ft. 
high; Robinia Psetid-Acacia, 60 ft. high ; Gleditschza triacanthos, 70 ft. high ; 
Fraxinus /entiscifolia and O’rnus europz‘a, about 40 ft. high ; Catdlpa, be- 
tween 30 ft. and 40 ft. high; Juglans regia, between 60 ft. and 70 ft. high; 
Pépulus dilatita, upwards of 90 ft. high; Platanus orientalis, between 70 ft. 
and 80 ft. high; A*‘bies excélsa, 90 ft. high; Larix europz‘a, 60 ft. high. 
The cedar of Lebanon, the Zaarus ndbilis, the A’rbutus, the Diospyros, the 
Photinia, the Aristotélza, and some other trees, do not stand the open air at 
Vienna; and some of the magnolias, the Cércis, the Halésia, the Nyssa, the 
fig, and several others, though they stand out, require protection. 
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The modern collections of trees in Germany are too numerous to be men- 
tioned in this work, and we can only, therefore, give the names of those which 
we have been informed are the most complete. 

In Austria there is‘an excellent collection in the University Botanic Garden 
of Vienna, under the care of Baron Jacquin, chiefly planted within the last 
twenty years, but a part much older. Here the macluras, male and female, 
stand in the open air, but require protection during winter. The salisburia 
here, and those in several other places near Vienna, flower annually ; but they 
are all male plants. On that in the Botanic Garden, Baron Jacquin has had 
the female grafted with scions from Geneva, but they have not vet flowered. 
Laxenburg is more remarkable for native trees than for foreign ones; but there 
are some very large tulip trees, which ripen their seeds every year, and some 
very large purple beeches and weeping willows. There is there an Araucaria 
excélsa, protected during winter by a wooden house, which has attained the 
height of 30 ft. in six or seven years. Baron Jacquin assures us that this is 
one of the finest and most picturesque specimens of this tree that can be 
imagined. In the park there are many fine oaks of the growth of several 
centuries ; and a very comprehensive general collection of trees and shrubs, 
of from ten to forty years’ growth. All these have been planted by, and are 
now under the care of, M. Stephen Rauch, through the exertions of whose 
son, M. Charles Rauch, now head gardener at Rennweg, we have received 
much of the information contained in this section; while another son, M. 
Francis Rauch, now (1835) in London, has drawn from nature the greater 
part of the botanical specimens by which this work is illustrated. In Austria 
Proper there are collections at Bruck on the Leytha, on the borders of Hun- 
gary; at Dornbach, Prince Schwartzenberg; at Hadersdorf, Baron Loudon (a 
view of whose mansion we have given in the Encyclopedia of Gardening, 
edit. 1835, p. 136. fig. 87.); and at the nurseries of Rosenthal, and Held in 
Vienna. On Kopenzel Berg, a hill in the neighbourhood of Vienna, from 
which there is one of the finest views in Europe, there is a tulip tree 
60 years planted, which has an immense globular spreading head, though only 
45 ft. high. At Bruck, the trees have been chiefly planted within the last eight 
or ten years ; but there are some older specimens well deserving notice; such 
as A‘cer striatum, 18 ft. high in 20 years; Palitrus australis, 18 ft. high in 
30 years; and Fraxinus atrovirens, 18 ft. high in 20 years. At Dornbach 
there is a good collection; but very few trees that have been above 40 years 
planted. At Hadersdorf we observed, in 1814, some fine cypress trees 
planted round the tomb of the great Marshal Loudon, but in the Return 
Paper received they are not mentioned; there is, however, a good collection, 
the most rapidly growing tree of which appears to be that beautiful species of 
elm, U’lmus effiisa, which, in 20 years, has attained the height of 36 ft. in 
poor sandy soil. The Vienna nurseries, especially that of Rosenthal, contain 
good collections planted within the last 20 years. 

There are collections at Eisenstadt, and other residences, in Hungary, and 
in the botanic garden at Pesth. In Bohemia there are collections at Toeplitz, 
Schonhoff, and other places. 

The following enumeration of the evergreen trees and shrubs, foreign and 
indigenous, which stand the winter at Vienna without protection has been 
furnished to us by Mr. Francis Rauch :— 

Hypericinee. Hypéricum calycinum. 

Ihcinee. I\ex Aquifdlium. 

Leguminise. Spartium janceum, C¥tisus scoparius. 

Pomacee. Cratee‘gus Pyracantha var. fractu liteo. 

Aralidcee. Hédera Helix and varieties. 

Caprifoliacee. Caprifolium sempervirens. 

Ericacee. Callina vulgaris. 

Thymele‘e@. Daphne Lauréola. 

KEuphorbiacese. Biixus sempervirens and varieties. 

Conifere, Pinus Banksidna, Cémbra, inops, pumilio, Strdbus, rigida, 
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sylvéstris, Zve‘da, varidbilis; A‘bies Alba, balsamifera, Picea, canadénsis ; 
Larix europe‘a, microcarpa, péndula; Cupréssus thyoides; Thuja australis, 
cupressoides, occidentalis, orientalis; Juniperus communis, Oxycedrus, 
Sabina and var., virginiina; T4xus baccata and var. 

Smildcee. Riscus aculeatus, andrégynus. 

In Prussia the botanic garden at Berlin contains a very full collection, all 
planted within the last 20 years, and of which an enumeration, kindly sent us 
by M. Otto, will be found in the Gardener’s Magazine, vol. xi. p. 541. In this 
garden Magnolia acuminata is from 20 ft. to 30 ft. high ; and several species or 
varieties of American ash trees, such as F, amér. expansa, /’, amer. epiptera, 
F. amer. juglandifolia, and several American oaks, are from 20 to 30 years 
old, and from 25 ft. to 30 ft. high. At Sans Souci there is a collection which 
has been planted from 10 to 50 years, and in which the tulip tree and the horse- 
chestnut, in 45 years, have attained the height of 50 ft.; the Magnolia acu- 
minata, 12 years planted, is only of the height of 6ft.; A‘cer rubrum, in 45 
years, has attained the height of 38 ft.; and Ai/éntus glandulosa, in 30 years, that 
of 20ft. At the Pfauen Insel there is a good collection, from 40 to 50 years 
planted, among which we observe Magnolia acuminata, 8 years planted, 
18 ft. high; A‘cer eriocarpum, 40 years planted, 50 ft. high; Negéndo fraxini- 
folium, 40 years planted, 40 ft. high ; Sophora japénica, 9 years planted, 12 ft. 
high; and Platanus orientalis, 42 years planted, and 54 ft. high. The soil of 
these three gardens is a deep sand. Prince Piickler Muskau has a collection 
at Muskau in Silesia, about twenty miles from Dresden; and, according to 
M. Hofman (Gard. Mag., vol. xii.), it contains some fine tulip trees, and 
beeches. The public promenades and squares at Breslau are planted with 
trees, which are placed at a sufficient distance to allow them to attain their 
full size. 

In Bavaria there is an excellent collection in the botanic garden at Munich, 
and also in the royal gardens at Nymphenburg, and in the royal nurseries. 
Considering the elevated situation, unfavourable climate, and very indifferent 
soil, the gardening exertions made at Munich, and the success attending them, 
surpass those of any other government of Germany. Much of this success is 
owing to the skill, industry, and enthusiasm, of the late and present garden 
directors, Charles Sckell,{ and Charles Louis Sckell. There is an excellent 
collection of trees and shrubs around the old castle of Heidelberg, and some 
specimens of great antiquity there have been already mentioned. (p. 147.) 

In Saxony there is a collection in the botanic garden at Dresden, planted 
since 1815. There is here, in the royal gardens, the largest standard fig tree 
in Germany ; it is 60 ft. high, with a trunk 18 in. in diameter at one foot from 
the ground. Every year it bears some thousands of figs; but it requires pro- 
tection by a boarded house during winter. In the royal gardens at Pilnitz 
are the largest and oldest camellias in Germany; they form bushes about 
20 ft. high, the stems. 4 in. or 5in. thick ; and they are protected in winter by 
a wooden house, in the roof of which are small windows. In the garden of 
Lieutenant Weber, at Dresden, there is an excellent collection of foreign hardy 
shrubs, as well as some enormously large fig trees, which are known to be 
above 200 years old. The beautiful road from Worlitz to Dresden is bordered 
by magnificent oaks, only equalled in Germany by those of the finest parts of 
the Black Forest. 

In Hanover, at Gottingen, there is an excellent collection under the care of 
our esteemed friend and correspondent M. Fischer, one of the most active 
and zealous garden directors in Germany; thereare, also, the collections at 
Schwobber, and the other places already noticed. At Herrenhausen is a rich 
collection of trees and shrubs, planted in 1834 by M. Wendland. At Haroke, 
near Helmstadt, there is a very interesting garden laid out in different scenes, 
which are called Canada, Virginia, &c., from the native countries of the 
trees planted in them; thus forming a kind of geographical garden. (See 
(Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 647.) Among these trees are avery large salisburia, 
and many large liriodendrons. One part of the ground is laid out and 
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planted with Pinus Cémbra, so distributed as to resemble a native forest. 
Baron Hake, at Ohr, near Hamelen, on the river er, has formed part of 
a forest on a hill (Ohr berg) into a park, in which some American trees grow 
perfectly well : the soil is a sandy loam. There are, also, many large American 
trees in the garden of Baron Steinberg, at Bruggen, on the road from Han- 
over to Ernbeck. At Eldagsen, a small village about four miles from Han- 
over, there are many large trees, which were planted about the same time as 
those at Schwobber. . 

In Wurtemberg there are good collections at the Palace of Rosenstein, and 
in the royal nurseries, but scarcely any evergreens. The Palace of Solitude 
{at one time so celebrated for its gardens) is surrounded by a natural forest, 
which extends many miles in every direction; the trees are chiefly beech, oak, 
and the trembling poplar, some of which have attained a great size. (See 
Encyc. of Gard., edit. 1835, p. 158, to p. 169.) 

In Baden, at Carlsruhe, there was a very good collection under the care of 
the late excellent M. Hartweg, author of Hortus Carlsruhanus; this collection 
is still in existence under the care of M. Held, and has since received occa- 
sional additions. There is also avery good collection in the celebrated garden 
of Schwezingen ; which, with all the most remarkable gardens of Germany, will 
be found described at length in the last edition (1835) of our Encyclopedia 
of Gardening. At Donaueschingen (the source of the Danube) there is 
a tolerable collection, and some specimens of abies, populus, and lirioden- 
dron, of considerable size. In the Black Forest, which surrounds this place, 
are the largest oaks and silver firs in Germany. In 1828, we spent an entire 
day examining and admiring these noble trees, many of which we estimated 
at upwards of 100 ft. in height. All the trees and shrubs enumerated above 
as enduring the open air at Vienna, without protection during winter, do so at 
Carlsruhe ; with the fol'owing additional species, which have been pointed 
out tous by M. Hartweg, son of the late director of the grand-ducal gardens ; 
a highly educated young gardener, now in the employment of the London 
Horticultural Society. 

Leguminose. Ulex europze‘a, nana. 

Tamariscinee. Tamarix gallica, germanica. 

Aralidcee. Hédera canariénsis. 

Ericdcee. Dabce‘cia (Menziésia) poliifolia; Andrémeda axillaris, Catesbze‘z, 
specidsa var. pulverulénta; Gaulthéria procimbens; Kalmia angustifolia, 
glatca, latifolia; Rhododéndron catawbiénse, caucasicum, maximum, pénti- 
cum and varieties, ferrugineum; J’tea virginica. 

Bignoniacezee. Bignonia capreolata. 

Myricicee. Myrica cerifera. 

Conifere. Cédrus Libani. 

Empétree. E’mpetrum nigrum, Coréma album. 

In Hesse Cassel, the garden of Wilhelmshoe, at Cassel, contains a good collec- 
tion, chiefly planted within the last 20 years; but some of them have ‘been 
planted 60 years. From the particulars with which we have been obliged by the 
director of the garden, M.Claus, we find that the tulip tree here, 60 years planted, 
has only attained the height of 20 ft.; and the ailantus, 60 years planted, is 
under 30 ft. The only evergreens of which we have had returns are, the com- 
mon pines and firs, and Cupréssus ¢hyoides. 

In Nassau, in the Grand-Ducal Botanic Garden at Biebrich, there is a good 
collection, distributed thinly all round the margin of the garden; and, this 
garden being of very great length in proportion to its breadth, the space 
afforded to each tree is such as will enable it to attain a very considerable 
size. A catalogue of this garden, accompanied by a plan, was published in 
1831. We may remark here that the names in this catalogue, as in those of 
most German catalogues of modern date, generally correspond with the names 
in the catalogue of Messrs, Loddiges; the reason is, that the collections 
which have been formed in Germany, during the last 50 years, have, for the 
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-most part, been either procured direct from Hackney, or from German 
nurserymen who have purchased their foreign trees and shrubs there. 

In the dukedom of Mecklenburg, Baron Laffert has a very rich collection 
of trees and shrubs. Some magnolias grow here in the open air without, 
any kind of protection. 

In Anhalt there are few collections besides that of Worlitz, already noticed 
(p. 149.) ; but the cemetery at Dessau, one of the finest in Germany, contains 
a number of good foreign trees. 

In the free townships there is, at Frankfort, a considerable collection in the 
public garden formed on the ramparts from the plan of M. Zeyer, and planted 
by M. Rinz. (See Encyc. of Gard., edit. 1835, p. 195.) There are, also, col- 
lections of trees, more or less extensive, in the public gardens belonging 

‘to the other free towns. On the ramparts of Bremen there is an excellent 
collection of poplars, of all the different species and varieties that will endure 
the open air in that part of Germany, of the height of from 60 ft. to 80 ft, 
This collection was made with great care by the late Professor Mertens. 

The principal nurserymen in Germany are, Messrs. Booth of Hamburgh, 
who have an excellent collection of trees in their grounds at Floetbeck; M. 
Hayen, at Erfurt; M. Schelhaus, at Cassel; M. Seidel, at Dresden; M, 
Rosenthal, and M. Held, at Vienna; M. Mathieu, at Berlin; and M. Rinz, 
at Frankfort. 

In Germany, as in France, there are very few evergreen trees and shrubs, 
either in the indigenous or introduced flora, as compared with the ligneous 
flora of Britain. The cedar of Lebanon requires protection all over Germany, 
except in the warmest parts of Hungary and Baden; the common laurel, the 
Portugal laurel, the arbutus, the rhododendron, the kalmia, the laurustinus, 
the furze, and even the Irish ivy, can only endure the winters in Germany in 
very favourable situations. 


Sect. IV. Of the Indigenous and Foreign Trees and Shrubs of 
Scandinavia, including Denmark, Holstein, Sweden, Lapland, Fin- 
land, Iceland, G'reenland, and the Faroe Islands. ; 


From the northern latitude and severe climate of these coyntries, it will not 
be expected that their ligneous flora, either indigenous or introduced, can at 
all equal that of Britain. The total number of ligneous species enumerated 
by Retzius, in his Flora Scandinavia, edit. 1795, amounts to 133 species, and 
of that number there appear to be a few, enumerated below, which are not 
natives of Britain. The most important of these are the A‘cer platandides, 
or Norway maple, and the common spruce fir. 

Rosdce@. Rosa Eglantéria, cinnamdmea, fluvialis Retzius; Potentilla frue 
ticdsa; Spire‘a, salicifolia. 

Pomacee, Crate‘gus mondgyna Jacq. 

Leguminise. Genista germanica, Coronilla E’merus, 

Salficinee. Salix hermaphrddita, hastata, myrtilloides, depréssa, lapponum, 

Acerineg. A*cer platandides, 

Cistinee, Heli&nthemum clandicum, Fumana. 

Tamariscinee. Tamarix germanica. 

Ericdcee. Phyllédoce taxifolia (Menziésia czrilea); Andrdémeda tetra- 
gona, hypndides, calyculata; Rhododéndron lappénicum; Lédum greenlan- 
dicum, not found in the limits of Sweden. 

Caprifoliacee. onicera Xylésteum, certlea; Linne‘a borealis. 

_Conifere, Abies excélsa; Juniperus comminis minor, communis arbo- 
réscens. 

On looking at the Flora Danica, Flora Suecia, and Flora Lapponica, we 
find the number of ligneous species gradually diminish as we advance north- 
wards, till, in the Faroe Islands, a flora of which has been given by W. C, 
N2 
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Trevelyan, Esq., the total number of ligneous plants consists only of. fifteen 
species, which are all under the height of 3 ft. They are as follow : — 

Rosdcee. Rosa. 

Empétree. E’mpetrum nigrum. 

Ericdecee, Erica cinérea, Callina vulgaris, Chamzlédon procimbens. 

Vacciniéee. Vaccinium Vitis-Ide‘a, uligindsum, and Myrtillus. 

Salicinee, Salix caprea, phyliceefolia, hastata, lanita, arctica, and herbacea. 

Contfere. Juniperus communis. 

The Faroe Islands, Mr. Trevelyan, who resided on them for some years, 
informs us, are twenty-two in number, and are situated between 61° 26’ and 
62° 25’ N. Jat., and 6° 17’ and 7° 43’ W. long. Only seventeen of them are 
inhabited. Most of them may be compared to the summits of mountain ridges, 
rising out of the ocean to the height of nearly 3000 ft. There is usually deep 
water close to the land, which often rises in perpendicular cliffs to a height 
of 1200 ft. and 1500 ft., and, in one instance, to above 2000 ft. The climate 
is generally mild, but damp. It is not subject to extremes of temperature ; 
the mean of mild years being 49°, and of cool years 42°. The highest tem- 
perature during four years was 72°, and the lowest 18°. The only corn 
cultivated is the Scotch bigg, and that does not always ripen. In the peat 
bogs occur the remains of birch trees; but these do not now grow in the 
islands, having probably been extirpated by being used as fuel. 

A general view of the arboricultural flora of Sweden, considered geogra- 
aa and geologically, has been prepared for us by the celebrated botanist 

r. Agardh, formerly professor of botany at Lund; and we have received 
another for the whole Scandinavian peninsula, by Professor Schouw of 
Copenhagen; but, as these communications, though excellent in themselves, 
are somewhat too long for insertion in this work, we have transferred them 
to the pages of the twelfth volume of the Gardener’s Magazine ; contenting 
ourselves here with some abridged extracts from them, relative to the intro- 
' duction of foreign trees into the Scandinavian peninsula. 

Foreign trees and shrubs have been introduced into Denmark and Sweden, 
chiefly in the different botanic gardens, and in the grounds of the royal resi- 
dences at Copenhagen and Stockholm, and of the wealthy proprietors in the 
neighbourhood of these capitals, and of the other large towns. There are, 
however, but few American trees or shrubs to be found as standards in the 
neighbourhood of either capital. The largest indigenous trees in Denmark 
are beeches, of which one, in the park of Jagersborg, exceeds 100 ft. in 
height. The white poplar also grows to the height of 100 ft., and the oak and 
Scotch pine attain a great size. At Dronninggaard, near Copenhagen, the 
tulip tree, in 40 years, has attained the height of 80ft., and also the horse- 
chestnut. The Robinia Psetid-Acacia, at the same place, has, in 40 years, 
attained the height of 60 ft.; but the Gleditschia triacanthos, in the same 
period, only 16 ft. O’rnus europee‘a is 30 ft. high; A‘bies Picea, the silver 
fir, 100 ft.; and A’bies canadénsis, only 6 ft.; while Pinus Strobus becomes a 
considerable tree. At the royal gardens of Rosenberg, near Copenhagen, 
there is an excellent collection, planted for the most part in 1831, 1832, and 
1833, a list of which, with their dimensions, has been kindly sent us by the royal 
gardener there, M.Jens P. Petersen. On looking it over we find that it contains 
nearly all the species procurable in the London nurseries. Among the hardy 
trees, however, the cedar of Lebanon is not included, nor the common 
laurel. In the garden of Christianholme, near Lolland, there are some good 
trees, the dimensions of which have been sent us by the curator, M. Gentz. 
Here the tulip tree and the A‘cer dasycdrpum are 40 ft. high; the robinia, 
36 ft.; the gleditschia, 24 ft.; the O’rnus europze‘a, 24 ft.; the walnut, 30 ft. ; 
the Lombardy poplar, 80 ft.; the purple beech, 30 ft.; the platanus, 80 ft. ; 
and the larch, 75 ft. 

In Sweden, according to Dr. Agardh, “ the central points from which foreign 
trees and shrubs have spread over the whole country are, Lund, Upsal, 
Stockholm, and Gottenburg. Some of these introduced trees, such as Larix 
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europea, 42’sculus Hippocastanum, some species of Pépulus, and A‘cer 
Psetdo-Platanus, thrive here as well, and are almost as common, as the 
indigenous trees. Of fruit trees, all that are cultivated north of the European 
alps grow in Scania; such as peaches, apricots, grapes, almonds, chestnuts, 
walnuts, and mulberries (Morus alba and nigra), and they appear to suffer very 
little from the cold: even figs (Ficus Carica) have lived through some winters, 
The Japanese shrubs endure the climate of Lund tolerably well, as Kérria 
japonica, and Broussonétia, which last had grown to the size of a large tree, 
one third of a foot in diameter, in the botanic garden at Lund, till accidentally 
(and not, as it seemed, by the severity of the winter) it died off. But very 
few evergreens endure our winters; not even the Axcuba japonica, or the 
Portugal or the common laurel; and the holly with great difficulty. The few 
exotic evergreens that we do possess are, Baxus sempervirens and yar., 
Cratz‘gus Pyracantha, Vinca sp., and the Conifere. 

** Many of the Swedish noblemen have contributed much to the spreading of 
foreign trees throughout Scandinavia, by planting them on their estates ; as, for 
example, His Excellency Count Trolle Wachtmeister, His Excellency the 
Count de la Gardie, Baron Gyllenkrook, and several more, in Scania; also, 
the late M. Thouse, in West Gotha; His Excellency Count Trolle Bronde, in 
Upland; M. Wares, in Warmeland; &c. The Morus alba thrives well, even 
as far as Upsal; and, under the protection of our adored Crown Princess 
Josephine, there is a large plantation of it at Stockholm, for the purpose 
of breeding and feeding silkworms; and the silk obtained from them is not 
only abundant in quantity, but the quality of it is excellent. At Stockholm 
there are several patrons of arboriculture, as regards the cultivation of 
foreign trees. Some of the most distinguished are, the Counsellor de Pontin, 
M. Siefwerstrale, and M. Rofenblad ; the latter of whom has the richest col- 
lection of plants that can be found in any private garden in Scandinavia. 
There are two public plantations of foreign trees at Stockholm; viz. that of 
the Forest Institute, directed by M. Strom, and that of the Agricultural 
Academy ; both of which possess a great number of foreign trees. 

“ As to the height of the trees, I can find no difference between those in 
Scandinavia and those in Germany, or in any other country north of the 
European alps. The beeches and oaks are as well grown trees with us as 
they are in Germany. The sweet chestnut tree and the Robinia Pseid- 
Acacia are somewhat smaller, as they have hitherto never attained a greater 
height here than 50ft.; but others, as the zsculus, the foreign tilias, 
populus, the foreign pines, juglans, &c., may be compared with those of 
Germany. The Platanus occidentalis attains a height of 30 ft. The Platanus 
orientalis does not stand in the free ground in our garden. The tulip tree 
is perfectly hardy. We have not yet tried the cedar of Lebanon in the open 
air ; but we hope to be able to do this at some future time.—C, Agardh. 
Lund, Sept. 23. 1835.” 


Sect. V. Of the Indigenous and Foreign Trees and Shrubs of the 
Russian Empire. 


THIs immense country, extending in latitude from the Crimea to the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and in longitude stretching far into Asia, exhibits less variety of 
surface than might be expected from its great extent. With the exception of 
its southern and Asiatic provinces, its ligneous flora differs little from that of 
Germany and of the north of France; but the Crimea, the mountains of Cau- 
casus, the Circassian alps, and the shores of the Caspian and Black Sea, are 
rich in the productions of warmer climates, and include as indigenous many of 
the more important trees and shrubs of Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, besides 
a great number peculiar to themselves. On this account, though the Asiatic 
portion of the Russian flora has been very imperfectly explored, the number 
of species that Russia possesses that are not mdigenous in Britain is con- 
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-siderable, as ‘appears from the following enumeration, taken from Pallas’s 
Flora Rossica, published in 1788. 

Ranunculdcee. Atragéne austriaca, ochoténsis. 

Laurinee. Laitrus nobilis. 

Berberidex. Bérberis sibirica. 

Philadélphe@. Philadélphus coronarius. 

Grossulacee. Ribes americanum, procimbens, Diacantha. 

Granatee. Pimica Granaitum. 

Eleignee. Eleagnus angustifolia, orientalis. 

Thymele\e@. Daphne alpina L. (altaica Pallas), caucasica, péntica. 

Rosacee. Rosa alpina, davirica, caucasica, parvifolia; Spiree‘a chameedri- 
folia, detulifolia, trilobata, ¢halictrdides, crenata, alpina, salicifolia, alt2ica, 
sorbifolia. 

Pondcee. Pyrus salicifolia, pre‘cox, baecata; Cratee‘gus sanguinea, mo- 
ndégyna rubra, nigra, Azarolus, Pyracantha; iVéspilus germanica. 

Amygdalee. Amygdalus nana, communis; Pérsica vulgaris; Armeniaca 
vulgaris, sibirica; Cérasus Chameecérasus, prostrata, Mahaleb, Laurocérasus ; 
Prunus caucasica. 

Legumindse. Cytisus austriacus, hirsitus; Halimodéndron argénteum ; 
Caragana Altagana, frutéscens, spinosa, pygmz‘a; Colutea cruénta, Caléphaca 
wolgarica. 

Urticee. Ficus Carica. 

Ulmacee. U'tmus levis, pumila; Céltis australis. 

Cupulifere. Quércus Cérris. 

Betulinee. Bétula davirica, fruticosa; A’Inus incana. 

Salicinee. Salix caspica, monéndra, Gmelini, serdtina, sibirica, myrtilloides, 
arbutifolia, divaricata, lapponum, lanuginosa, hastata, rhamnifolia, derberifolia, 
retusa, arctica; Populus balsamifera. 

Platanee. Platanus orientalis. 

Juglindee. Jiglans régia. 

Euphorbiacee. Bixus sempervirens. 

Rhémnee. Rhamnus alpinus, datricus, carpinifolius, Erythréxylon, Ery- 
thréxylon var. £, ? angustissimus Dec.; Zizyphus vulgaris, Palitrus aculeatus. 

Staphyleacee. Staphyléa pinnata. 

Acerinee. A*cer platandides, Pseiido-Platanus, tataricum. 

Vites. Vitis vinifera. 

Anacardidcee. Fistacia Terebinthus, Rhis Coriaria, Cétinus. 

Tamariscinee. Tamarix Pallasi, germanica. 

Nitrariacee. Nitraria Schdéberi, sibirica. 

Chenopode@. Salicdrnia, 4 species; Anabasis tatarica; Salsola, 7 species ; 

Suaéda microphylla. 
_ Eviedcee. Lédum palistre; Andrémeda calyculata, lycopodidides, hyp- 
ndides, ericdides, tetragona, Bryanthus, Stelleridna; Phyllodoce cerilea; Aza- 
lea péntica ; Rhododéndron lappénicum, ponticum, chrysanthum, caucdsicum, 
dauricum, camtschaticum. 

Vacciniée. Vaccinium Arctostaphylos. 

Caprifoliacee. Lonicera tatarica, Xylésteum, alpigena, caucasica, altaica ; 
Vibiérnum ditricum, orientale; Sambucus racemosa. 

Coérnee@. Cornus mas, alba. 

Asclepiddez. Periploca gre‘ca. 

Ebendcee. Diospyros Lotus. 

Jasminee. Jasminum friticans, officinale. 

Oleacee. Olea europe‘a. 

Soldnee. Ly¥eium tataricum. 

Verbendcee. Vitex A’gnus-castus. 

Conifere. Pinus Cémbra ; A’bies excélsa, Picea; Larix europz‘a, Cuprés- 
sus sempervirens; Juniperus davurica, lycia, Sabina, pheenicea; E’phedra 
polygonoides. 

Smildacee. Rascus hypophyllum. 

Corymbifere. Pallasia Pterocéccus J. 
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The trees and shrubs which are to be found in the neighbourhood of St. 
Petersburg, and on the shores of the Gulf of Finland, are as follows :— 
Pinus sylvéstris, A‘bies excélsa, Bétula alba, A’Inus glutinosa, Pdpulus 
trémula, different Sdlices, Juniperus communis, Sorbus aucuparia, C'érasus 
Padus, Rhamnus Frangula, Tilia europe‘a, Pyrus Malus, Acer campéstre. 

The introduction of foreign trees and shrubs into Russia may date from the 
commencement of the reign of Catharine, or about the year 1768; when, from 
reading Der Hausvater, that empress determined on having the gardens at 
Tzarsco Celo laid out in the English manner. From the severity of the 
climate, not many foreign species can endure the winters, either there or any 
where else, in the neighbourhood of Petersburg; nevertheless, with laudable 
ambition, many species have been tried at all the imperial residences. The 
trees and shrubs generally used for planting the Petersburg gardens are of the 
following genera : — 


Aquifoliacer, “lex. Pomicee. Crate‘gus, Mespi- | Solanee. LYcium. 
Legumindse. Cytisus, Cara- Jus, Pyrus. Eledgnee. Hippdphae. 
gana, Genista, Spartium. Aralidceea. Heédera. Euphorbiacee. Buaxus. 
Rosacea. Rdsa. Caprifolidcee. Sambucus, Lo- | Cupulifere. Fagus. 
§ Potentiliee. Potenttflla. nicera, VibGrnum. Amenticee. Corylus. 
\ Spzreéa. Spire‘a, Cérnee. Cérnus. Taxdcea. Taxus. 
Amygdalee. AmyYgdalus. Oledcee. Syringa. Contfere. -Pinus.{ 


The Pinus sylvéstris and the A‘bies excélsa attain a considerable size in 
the elevated light soil at a few miles’ distance from St.’ Petersburg; though 
in the bog by which that city is surrounded their size is but small. In the 
Taurida Palace gardens, in the city, the U’lmus campéstris has attained the 
height of 49 ft.; the Cérasus Padus, and the Sorbus aucuparia, of 21 ft.; the 
Fraxinus excélsior, of 35 ft.; the Salix fragilis, 49 ft.; the A’lnus glutinosa, 
56 ft.; the Betula alba, 68 ft.; the Zarix europz'‘a, 63 ft.; and, what appears 
to us remarkable, the Quércus rubra, also 63 ft. In the summer gardens of 
St. Petersburg, planted during the reign of Peter the Great, there is a lime 
tree 79 ft. high ; and a common elm and Norway maple, each 70 ft. high. 

On the shore of the Gulf of Finland, opposite the village of Strelna, the 
small island of Sosnovy Rosha is entirely occupied with tall Scotch pines, 
from 3 ft. to 5 ft. apart; among which, one has attained the height of 77 ft., 
and another of 65ft. In the imperial garden at Strelna is a common Eng- 
lish elm, 60 ft. high, the branches of which cover a space of 56 ft. The 
measurements of a number of trees, grown on the estate of Madame Con- 
stantinoff, at Rudets, near St. Petersburg, have been sent us by one of 
the imperial gardeners, with the following introductory remarks :—“ The 
woods consist principally of pines and firs; the surface of the ground is covered 
with long moss (Hypnum); the surface stratum is black earth, 6 in. deep ; 
below this a stratum, 4 in. deep, of sand mixed with earth ; and under this 
is clay. The greater number of the trees consists of Pinus sylvéstris, A‘bies 
excélsa, and Bétula. The pines grow with clean straight stems, of from 
50 ft. to 70 ft. high, to where the branches commence, which extend from 
14 ft. to 20 ft. more, making the whole height of the tree nearly 100 ft. No 
care is taken of the woods; the young trees spring from self-sown seed; and 
the strong plants are suffered to overshadow and destroy the weak ones, till 
the former at last become large trees. Where the Pinus sylvéstris grows 
singly, and has plenty of space to spread its branches, the lower arms are not 
rubbed off or killed when young, as they are where the tree grows in a thick 
wood, but they form immense limbs; the consequence is, that the trunk of 
the tree becomes full of large knots, and, though it is more in diameter, 
it is less in height; the timber, of course, being of little use but as fuel.” 
Some of the largest specimens of Pinus sylvéstris in these woods, supposed of 
213 years’ growth, measured in height 99 ft. and 85 ft.; others, 65 years old, 
78 ft. and 64 ft.; one, supposed to be 108 years old, 106 ft.; one, 95 years 
old, 85 ft.; 120 years old, 99 ft.; 232 years old, 113 ft.; this last tree had a 
trunk 31 in. in diameter at 1 ft. from the ground; the diameters of the others 
varied from 26 in. to 12in., 8in.,and even 7in. Bétula alba, in the same wood, 
at 40 years old, was 71 ft. high; at 85 years, 85ft. ; and at 75 years, 70ft. and 
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The A’lnus glutinosa, at 44 years, was 67 ft. in height. 


PART I. 


A Pépulus 


trémula, of 78 years’ growth, was 74 ft.; and one of 90 years’ growth was 
71ft.; the diameter of the trunk being in the latter case 14 in., and in the 


former 12 in. 


It may be observed of all these trees, that they have stood 


very close together, so that the diameter of the trunk is generally very small 


in comparison with its height. 


The following trees and shrubs are’ found to stand the open air in the neigh- 


bourhood of Moscow. 


By comparing this list with that given above of the 


trees and shrubs which will stand the open air in the neighbourhood of St. 
Petersburg, the reader will be able to ascertain what are the very hardiest 
trees and shrubs of temperate climates, and .of high latitudes. 


Tiliacea. Tilia europea. ‘“* Tilia europe‘a 
probably means TJ. parvifdlia, which appears 
the most northern species or variety of Tilia. 
The Flora Mosquensis gives T. parvifolia ‘in 
sylvis, nemoribusque;’ 7. grandifodlia, only ‘ ad 
pagos, in hortis;’ while 7. europe‘a is not 
named at all. — H. C. Watson. Feb. 6. 1836.”’ 

Acerinee. A‘cer Pseido-Platanus. 

Hippocastanee. H’/sculus Hippocastanum. 

cee Eudnymus europe*‘us and verru- 
cdsus. 

ence: Rhamnus catharticus and Fran- 
gula. 

Leguminose. C¥tisus Labirnum, capitatus, 
ruthénicus, sessilifolius, nigricans ; Caragina 
puteicenp, acutifolia [?], obtusifdlia [?], spi- 
ndsa. 

Amygddleez. AmyYgdalus nana ; Prinus domés- 
tica, spindsa ; Cérasus duracina, avium, Padus. 

Pomdcee. Sorbus aucuparia, doméstica, A‘ria; 
Crate*‘gus Oxyacantha, tomentdsa, grandi- 
fldra lucida, coccinea ovalifdlia, mondgyna ; 


Cotoneaster vulgaris; Pyrus melanocarpa, 
comminis, Malus, baccata, prunifdiia, ovalis. 

Caprifoliacee. Cornus alba, sanguinea, sericea ; 
Sambucus racemdsa, nigra; VibGrnum O’pu- 
lus, rOsea, Lantana. 

Oleicee. Fraxinus exceélsior, alba, tomentdsa. 

Eledignee. Hippophae Rhamndides, Zlzagnus 
songarica. 

Ulmacee. U’|mus effisa, campéstris, sativa. 

Salicinee. Salix babylonica, and almost all the 
other species; all the species of poplar except 
dilatata. 

Betulinee. A'lnus incana, glutindsa; Bétuia 
alba, nana, nigra. 

Cupulifere. Corylus Avellina, cornita; Quér- 
cus fidbur. ‘‘ Both the British oaks (Q. Rdbur 
and sessiliflora) are included in the Flora 
Mosquensis. — H. C. Watson. Feb. 6. 1836.” 

Conifere. Juniperus Sabina, Thija occiden- 
talis ; Pinus sylvestris, Cémb7a, StrObus, mon- 
tana ; A’bies excélsa, alba, Pichta, canadensis, 
nigra, rubra, balsamifera; Larix communis, 


Deleuze mentions Dimidow as having the richest botanic garden in Russia, 
and as having sent to the Paris garden many fine trees and shrubs, natives of 
Siberia. Among these were, Caragana Altagdna, C. pygme‘a, and Halimo- 
déndron argénteum. The catalogue of Dimidow’s collection was published 
in 1786, soon after which the proprietor died, and the collection was dis- 
persed. The richest collection in 1814 was that at Gorinki, which suffered 
greatly when the French were in possession of that part of the country, and 
has since been destroyed or neglected. The gardens in the neighbourhood of 
Moscow, though they do not contain a great number of ligneous species, are 
not without some of very considerable size; more especially the common or 
Scotch pine, the birch, the white poplar, the ash, the common elm, and the 
white willow. This last tree, in the south of Russia, is planted in straight 
lines of apparently interminable lengths, to indicate the road across those 
immense steppes, over which a traveller may proceed a whole day without 
seing any other trace of civilisation than these trees and the post stations. 
At least we found this to be the case in 1814. M. Fintelman, one of the 
imperial gardeners at Moscow, visited Britain during the summer of 1835, 
with-a view to add to the collection under his care; and he informed us 
that the proprietors of gardens in his neighbourhood are most assiduous in 
the improvement of their grounds, and are most anxious to plant in them 
every tree and shrub that they think at all likely to endure the climate. 

Warsaw, being three degrees further south than Moscow, enjoys a climate 
better adapted for the introduction of foreign trees and shrubs; and a con- 
siderable collection was introduced into the botanic garden there soon after the 
general peace. On looking over the catalogue of this garden, published by 
M. Schubert in 1824, we find that the greater number of trees and shrubs 
which stand the open air in Berlin also do so at Warsaw; but that the Por- 
tugal laurel, the common laurel, the laurustinus, the rhododendron, the tree 
box, the furze, and the broom, are not hardy; and that the ivy and the common 
holly require protection durmg severe winters. Magnolia tripétala and acu- 
minata stand against a wall, with protection, as does also the tulip tree. 
Cratzgus punctata, orientalis, Cris-galli, pyrifolia, coccinea, cordata, glandu- 
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losa, nigra, tanacetifolia, Oxyacantha, melanocarpa, and prunifolia, are all 
tolerably hardy. 

Cracow is upwards of two degrees farther south than Warsaw; and it is 
not much higher above the level of the sea, since the Vistula passes through 
both cities, and there is not the slightest waterfall on that river between 
Cracow and its mouth at Dantzic. The greatest cold of the ordinary winters 
at Cracow is from 13° to 16° Réaum. (from 2° above zero, to 4° below zero, 
Fahr.) ; and the snow seldom lasts longer than from two to three weeks. 
At Niedzwiedz, about three miles from the city, Count Wodzicki, a gentleman 
who has never been out of Poland, began, in the year 1814, to plant an 
arboretum ; and he has pursued his plan with such energy, that in 1836 his 
collection amounted to nearly 200 species and varieties, exclusive of half- 
hardy species, which he keeps in conservatories, or against walls. An account 
of this arboretum, as it was in the year 1833, was published in the Annales 
de Fromont, tom. v. p. 177.; and a translation of this account, with some 
corrections and additions sent us by the author, will be found in the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine, vol. xiv., for 1838. Though Count Wodzicki, as he informs 
us, was upwards of 61 years of age when he commenced his arboretum, and 
consequently, in 1836, must have been 83 years old, his passion for trees was 
then by no means diminished. He was in constant correspondence with 
Messrs. Booth of Hamburg, M. Soulange-Bodin of Paris, and various com- 
mercial cultivators and amateurs; and he spares no expense in procuring 
every new ligneous plant that is likely to stand the open air at Cracow. A 
list of the species and varieties which were in the arboretum at Niedzwiedz 
in September, 1836, with their dimensions and the year in which each was 
planted, has been kindly sent us by the count ; from which it appears that the 
growth of the hardier species, in that climate, is as rapid as it is in the climate 
of London. A*‘cer Psetido-Platanus, 24 years planted, is 28 ft. high, with a 
trunk 22 in. in diameter; A. platandides, of the same age, is 30 ft. high, with a 
trunk 18 in. in diameter; A. rubrum, 20 years planted, is 34 ft. high, with 
a trunk 13 in. in diameter ; and A. eriocarpum, of the same age, is 36 ft. high, 
with a trunk 18 in. in diameter. A’bies rubra, 25 years planted, is 48 ft. high, 
with a trunk 17 in. in diameter. étula alba péndula, 24 years planted, is 
32 ft. high, with a trunk 18 in. in diameter. 

In the Crimea, many foreign trees and shrubs have been introduced into 
the government garden, and into those of Count Woronzow and some other 
noblemen. 

The introduction of these trees and shrubs may be divided into three periods. 
In the first period, during the reign of Catharine, the olive, the mulberry, the 
sweet chestnut, the walnut, the fig tree, the Diospyros Lotus, the laurel, the 
arbutus, and others, were planted in the gardens of individuals, in great part 
through the influence of Professor Pallas. The second period commenced 
with the year 1811, when the Duke of Richelieu had the government garden 
laid out at Nikita, and placed it under the direction of Mr. Steven. This 
garden soon became celebrated for its collection of trees and shrubs. It con- 
tains at present, among other trees, some fine specimens of the genus Citrus 
in the open air, which require only slight protection during winter. The Mag- 
nolia grandiflora also stands in it in the open air, and flowers every year. The 
third period commences with the settlement of Count Woronzow at Alpuka, 
m the year 1823, when he brought with him an English gardener, and an ex- 
tensive collection of trees and shrubs. Alpuka is finely situated on the sea 
coast, and it may be worth noticing, that it was admired thirty-six years ago 
by Prince Potemkin, who caused two cypresses to be planted in the very 
situation where Count Woronzow is now building a house, under the direction 
of an English architect. “ 

The winter in this part of Russia lasts but three months, so that oranges,. 
and other trees of the East and West Indies, require only to be protected by 
a slight roof or tent of boards, covered with leaves or straw. The following 
species grow freely in the open air : — 

*O 
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Ranynculdcee: Clematis fibrida fl. pl, Pednia Modtan, Magnoliacee : Magndlia: i 
Winteracee : Illicium floridanum, Pittosporee.: Pittésporum Tobira. Linee Te ee 
Camellite: Caméliéa japénica; Thea Bohéa, viridis, Rutacee: Correa Alba. Legumindsa: | 
Edwardsia microphylla. Rosacee ;: Ritbus rosefodlius fl. pl. Onagrari@ ; Fiichsia coccinea. Sala. ; 
cari@: Lagerstroé mia indica. Myrtdcee: MYrtus communis, Eugénéa australis, Metrosidéros.. 
lanceolata. Passifliree: Passifldra filamentdsa. Cdactee, or Opuntidcee : Cactus Tina. Caprifes, 
liacee: Lonicera japonica, VibGrnum.rugdsum. Oledcee: Olea fragrans, Ligdstrum ldcidum 
Jasminee : Jasminum revolutum. Apocynee: Nerium Oleander. Labidte : Salvia mexicana. 
Verbendcee ; Verbéna triphylla. Laurinee: Latrus foetens. Aristolochite : Aristolochia glatica. 
Cupultfere : Quércus Siber, Ballita. Myrécee@ : Myrica quercifdlia. Conéfer@ : Araucaria imbri- 
cata, Cunninghaméa lanceolata. Asphodélee: Phormium ténax. Tulipacee: Yzcca aloifdlia 
gloridsa, glaica. Pdlme: Chamzrops humilis, Phoenix dactylffera, : 


Sect. VI. Of the Indigenous and: Forest’ Trees and Shrubs of 
Switzerland. 


SWITZERLAND, from its range of latitude, its lofty mountains, and its hills of 
every degree of altitude, of every variety of form, and of many different kinds 
of geological structure, is by far the most interesting country in Europe for - 
the botanist. Here, in consequence of the elevation, we have the plants of 
the arctic circle on the one hand; while the latitude of the southern extremity, 
its low level, and proximity to the sea, joined to complete shelter from the 
north-east and west, are quite suitable for the plants of Italy and Greece. The 
indigenous ligneous flora of Switzerland, therefore, contains many species 
not indigenous to Britain. The following enumeration is taken from Suter’s 
Flora Helveticay edit. 1822; and Gaudin’s Flora Helvetica, 7 vols., recently 
completed : —- 

Ranuneulacee... Clématis Flammula, Atragene austriaca. 

* Capparidee. * ‘CApparis spinosa. * Laurinee. Laurus nobilis, 

Hypericinee. Hypéricum Coris, Richeri. 

Philadélphee, Philadélphus coronarius. 

Grossulacee. Ribes reclinatum. * Cactee. Opuntia vulgaris. 

* Grandtee. Puinica Granatum. Thymele‘e, Daphne alpina, Cnedrum. 

Rosdcee. Rosa Eglantéria, cinnamomea, montana, provincialis gallica, 
rugosa glutinosa, pumila, pyrenaica, alpina, dumetorum, rubrifolia, spinulifolia, 
collina, alba; Rubus tomentosus, glandulosus. 

Pomdcee. Pyrus bollwylleriana, Chamzeméspilus ; Cydonia vulgaris, Ame- 
lanchier vulgaris, Cotonéaster tomentosa, Mespilus germanica; Crate\gus 
intermédia, mondgyna, * Azardlus. 

Amygdalee, * Amygdalus communis, Cérasus Mahaleb. 

Legumindse. Genista radiata, sagittalis, ovata, decimbens, germanica ; 
Ononis Natrix, rotundifolia; Colutea arboréscens, Astragalus aristatus ; Co- 
ronilla E’/merus, glaica; C¥tisus alpinus, Labarnum, nigricans, sessilifolius, 
hirsitus, capitatus. 

* Urticee. . Ficus Carica, Morus alba. 

Ulmacea.. U’\mus effiisa, Céltis australis. 

Cupulifere. Quércus pubéscens, 

Betulinee. _ Bétula pubéscens ; A’Inus incana, viridis, glutindsa incisa, glu- 
tindsa laciniata. 

Salicinee. Salix fissa, Villarsidna, prze‘cox, cinerascens, stylaris, myrtil- 
ldides, arbutifolia, retusa, riparia, patula, versifolia, Lapponum, Pontederana, 
Jacquinidna, ovata ; * Populus dilatata. 

Euphorbiacee. _ Euphorbia sylvatica, Characias ; Baxus sempervirens, 

Celastrinee. Eudnymus latifolius. 

Rhamnee. Rhamnus saxatilis, alpinus, pumilus. 

Staphyleacee. * Staphyléa pinnata. 

Acerinee. Acer Pseido-Platanus, platandides, opulifolium. 

*Vites. Vitis vinifera. Anacardidacee. Rhis Cétinus. 

Rutdcea. Rita gravéolens, montana. 

Polygalee. Polygala Chamabaxus. 

Cistine@. Cistus salvieefolius; Helianthemum Fumana, canum, celandicum, 
alpéstre, salicifolium, pilosum, apenninum, ? H (or ? C.) calycinum. 

Tamariscinee. Tamarix germanica. 
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Chenopodee. Salsdla prostrata. 

Ericacee. Erica herbacea, arborea; Rhododéndron ferrugineum, hirstitum. 

Composite. Artemisia Abrétanum, Helichrysum Stoe‘chas. 

Cuprifolidceé. Lonicera nigra, Xylésteum, alpigena, certlea; Caprifolium 
etrascum, Sambticus racemosa. 

Cornee. Cornus mas. 

* Ebendcee. Diospyros Lotus. 

* Jasminea. Jasminum officinale. 

* Oledcee. Syringa vulgaris. 

Labidte. Hyssopus officinalis, Lavandula Spica, Tetcrium montanum, 
Rosmarinus officinalis, Salvia officinalis. 

Conifere. Pinus Miughus, pumilio, Cémbra; A‘bies Picea, excélsa; Larix 
europea, Juniperus Sabina, H’phedra distachya. 

An extremely interesting account of the indigenous and exotic trees of 
Switzerland, kindly prepared for us by M. Alphonse De Candolle, will be 
found in the twelfth volume of the Gardener’s Magazine ; and to that we must 
refer for the geographical distribution of the indigenous <species, confining 
here ourselves to an extract from it respecting the more remarkable native 
trees, and those which are exotic. : 

The exotic trees cultivated in Switzerland have been introduced by degrees 
as ornamental plants; those now most common are, the horsechestnut, the 
catalpa, the tulip tree, several kinds of limes and maples, and the cedar of 
Lebanon. Till the beginning of the present century these trees were planted 
only by proprietors who had some connexions or commercial dealings with 
other countries, particularly with England. There were scarcely any nursery- 
men or botanic gardens at Zurich, Basle, Geneva, or Berne, but what were 
reduced to confined spots in the interior of the fortified towns, and which, 
consequently, could have little influence on the culture of trees in the 
country. 

This state of things has changed greatly within the last twenty years. The 
new botanic garden of Geneva, planted in 1818, in a less confined situation 
than the old one, and confided to the care of M. De Candolle, has presented 
to the public a numerous collection of trees and shrubs, especially of fruit trees, 
chiefly from the nursery of the Messrs. Baumann at Bollwyller. The sight of 
this garden, which is constantly open to the public, excited the zeal of pro- 
prietors, and soon made them anxious to form plantations of various kinds of 
trees. This gave encouragement to the nurserymen, and their establishments 
became, in consequence, greatly extended, and their number increased. The 
season of peace and security which has followed a long period of war, has pro- 
duced nearly the same result throughout all Switzerland. The number of 
country seats has greatly increased, particularly near the towns, and, more 
especially, in the cantons of Geneva, Vaud, Basle, and Berne; and a number 
of parks and groves have been planted, which now ornament the country. In 
the environs of Geneva, for example, the sale of trees and shrubs is four or five 
times as great now, as it was about twenty years ago. 

The largest nursery in Switzerland at present is supposed to be that of Messrs, 
Dailledouze, at Sacconex, near Geneva, which may be fairly estimated now to 
contain nearly 1000 ligneous species, in the botanic sense of the word species ; 
and above 2000 species and varieties, if we count among the number the prin- 
cipal modifications of fruit trees, roses; and azaleas. The other public and pri- 
vate gardens of Switzerland contain few varieties, especially of the hardy kinds, 
which are not in the nursery of Messrs. Dailledouze. In adding, then, about 
200 species to those which are to be found in this nursery, and counting 
about eighty indigenous ligneous plants, which have not been taken into cul- 

tivation, we shall find that the whole ligneous flora of Switzerland amounts to 
about 1300 species. The result of this approximated calculation shows that, 
from foreign commerce and improved cultivation, five or six times as many 
species of trees and shrubs are now grown in Switzerland, as existed there 
originally. 
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In the botanic garden, Zizyphus vulgaris, the pomegranate, and the fig, live 
against walls, and ripen their fruits. The kdlreuteria, the cork tree, Quércus 
fastigiata, Jiglans fraxinifolia, and the dArando Donax, stand at Geneva, even 
in the open country. Quércus fastigiata, in particular, which was introduced 
by M. De Candolle about 1820, promises to become a great ornament to the 
Swiss parks. The resemblance which this tree bears to the Lombardy poplar, 
except that it has an oak leat, gives it a very extraordinary degree of interest. 

If we search in Switzerland for trees remarkable for their antiquity or rarity, 
we shall find several worthy of being mentioned here. We shall begin with 
indigenous trees, and then proceed to those which are exotic. 

At Fribourg, in the public square, there is a large lime, the branches of which 
are supported by pieces of wood. This tree was planted on the day when the 
victory was proclaimed of the Swiss over the Duke of Burgundy, Charles the 
Rash, in the year 1476; and it is a monument admirably accordant with the 
then feebleness of the Swiss republics, and the extreme simplicity of their man- 
ners. In 1831, the trunk of this tree measured 13 ft. 9 in. m circumference. 

The tree of Trons, in the Grisons, is amonument of a similar nature: under 
the shade of this tree, it is said that the deputies of the country swore to free 
themselves from the yoke of their lords. This tree is celebrated inall the local 
poems as being a lime, but the fact is, that it is a sycamore (A‘cer Pseudo- 
Piatanus), the trunk of which is now 26 ft. Gin. in circumference at 1ft. 6in. from 
the ground. We can hardly suppose that it could have been less than 100 
years old, when it served asa place of rendezvous for the conspirators, in which 
case it must be now nearly 500 years old. In the Bisliotheque Universelle de 
Geneve, for August, 1831, there 1s a letter from Colonel Augustus Bontemps, 
in which it is mentioned, that the probable reason why this sycamore is called 
a lime in the local poems is, that the German word “ ahorn,” which signifies a 
sycamore, is very unpoetical, while that for a lime tree, “ linde,” is soft and 
liquid ; and this made the former be rejected by the writers of the old ballads. 

At Zoffingen there are two lime trees, on the branches of which is placed a 
plank in such a manner as to enable any one to walk from the one to the other; 
and thus, people may not only walk, but even dance, upon the foliage of the 
tree. In the village of Villars-en-Morig, near Fribourg, there is a large lime, 
which existed there long before the battle of Morat (which the tree at Fribourg 
commemorates), and which is now of extraordinary dimensions. It was, in 
1831, 70 ft. high, and 36 ft. in circumference at 4 ft. from the ground, where it 
divided into large and perfectly sound branches. It must be nearly 1000 years 
old. (See De Candolle’s Physiologie Végétale, p. 987.) 

These are certainly the most remarkable trees in Switzerland, because they 
are all linked, more or less, with the history of the country. They speak to 
the imaginations of the people, and are connected, not only with the amuse- 
ments of each generation, but with the victories that, in ancient times, secured 
the independence of the Swiss. 

We shall now mention some trees which are interesting in a botanical point 
of view. These are almost all found in the neighbourhood of Geneva, where 
the Messrs. De Candolle, father and son, have taken care to measure them, in 
order to commence a series of exact observations on the growth of trees. 
These two naturalists are aware, that, in order to calculate the age and pro- 
ducts of old trees, we want data as to their growth after they have passed a 
century or two of their existence ; and they have conceived the idea of making 
a register of all the numerous measurements that they have taken, designating 
exactly the local position of the trees. They mean to deposit this register in 
some public establishment, in order that other botanists may, after them, con- 
tinue the same kind of observations on the same trees during several centuries.* 


* The botanical reader is, no doubt, aware that Professor De Candolle was 
the first to throw out the idea, that exogenous trees have no definite term 
affixed to their existence, and, consequently, that there can be no limit to the 
number of years that a dicotyledonous tree may live. (See Physiologie Végétale, 
vol, iii. p. 957-—1022. ) 
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The promenade of the Isle of Barques, at Geneva, at the exit of the Rhone, 
has several fine hornbeams; the largest of which was, in 1831, 8 ft. in circum- 
ference at 3 ft. above the soil. In the same year, a lime tree in the country 
seat of Vieusseaux, at Chatelaine, had a trunk 18 ft. 4in. in circumference. 
Two elms situated at Pré-l E’véque were, in 1833, at 3ft. from the ground, 
17 ft. in circumference. The largest beeches in the country were situated 
at the entrance to the Abbey de Pommers sous Saléve. One of them was, in 
1833, at 2ft. from the ground, 15 ft. 6 in. in circumference, and the other 
15 ft. 4 in. 

Among the foreign trees we may notice the horsechestnut of Mr. Charles 
Martin at Molagnore. It passes for one of the most ancient in the country, 
and is 13 ft. 3in. in circumference, with a top which projects very far over the 
adjacent road. The park at Ferney does not present any remarkable exotic 
tree; but they show an elm, planted by Voltaire in 1763, of which the trunk, 
in 1831, was 6 ft. 4 in. in circumference at 4: ft. from the ground. Since that 
time the tree has been so ill-treated by visitors, who have stripped off portions 
of its bark as a memorial of the great poet of Ferney, that it has been found 
necessary to surround it with stakes. The park of Bossiére, near Geneva, has 
some fine trees, and had, a few years since, some Cftisus alpinus [Scotch la- 
burnums] which were nearly 40 ft. nigh. The finest of these trees perished 
some years ago, but the remainder are still well worth visiting. 

Near to Geneva, the country seat which presents the greatest number of 
old exotic trees is the residence of M. Gaussen, at Bourdigny: it is there 
that grows the female salisburia, the only old specimen in Europe. M. De 
Candolle having discovered the sex of this plant, by observing that it bore 
fruit, about the year 1818, hastened to send cuttings and grafts of:it to all 
the principal gardens in Europe. He published some remarks on it in the 
Bibliotheque Universelle, vol. vii. p.38. The precise epoch of its being 
planted is unknown. The former proprietor of Bourdigny, M. Gaussen of 
Chapeaurouge, was a zealous amateur, who exerted himself to procure 
foreign seeds, and generally obtained his plants of foreign trees from England. 
He began his plantations in the year 1767, and he continued planting during 
30 years. The female salisburia, when measured in April, 1835, at 1 ft. 10in. 
from the ground, was precisely 4 ft. in circumference. The head was de- 
pressed, and did not reach higher than 12 ft. or 15 ft.; but it spread out, late- 
rally, to such an extent as to cover a space 25 ft. in diameter. 

This tree is perfectly healthy, and produces fruit (pommes) every year; 
which, however, do not contain any fertile seeds, because there is no male tree 
in the immediate neighbourhood. M. Gaussen has latterly grafted some male 
branches on his tree, but the grafts have not taken. The only male salisburia 
which grows in the neighbourhood of Geneva, is three leagues from the female 
one, at Philosophes, the seat of M. Alexandre Prévost, formerly Swiss 
consul in England. This tree is 2 ft. 8 in. in circumference, and its habit of 
growth resembles that of the specimen at Bourdigny. If the grafts do not 
ultimately succeed, branches of the male plant, in flower, may be brought to 
fructify the female plant, in the same manner as the caprification of the date 
palms is effected in Egypt. 

In the same country seat belonging to M. Gaussen, there are, also, a cork 
tree, the trunk of which is above 3 ft. 41in. in circumference, at 3 ft. from the 
ground; a female Negéndo fraxinifolium, which is 3 ft. 3 in. in circumference at 
4 ft. from the ground, and at least 40 ft. high; a Juniperus virginiana, 3 ft. 2 in. 
9 lines in girt; a beautiful chionanthus, some fine platanuses, and other well- 
grown trees. 

The celebrated De Saussure planted several exotic trees on his terrace in 
the town of Geneva; and persons passing along the Rue de la Corraturie 
may remark the fine effect produced on this terrace by an old catalpa and a 
Jiglans nigra. 

The oldest Taxodium distichum in the neighbourhood of Geneva is not 
more than 30 years old; it exists on the grounds of M. Rigot, at Varembé 
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M. Dunant possesses, on his grounds at Secheron, a Quércus I‘lex, which is 
very fine for the country. 

At the entrance of the botanic garden there is an old Aildntus glandulosa, 
much older than the garden. It measured, in June, 1833, at the level of the 
soil, 7ft. 3in. in circumference, and was between 45 ft. and 50 ft high. The 
unpleasant smell of its flowers is perceived at half a furlong’s distance, and 
its numerous and troublesome suckers rise all round, as far as 40 ft. or 50 ft. 
from the tree. 

The trees contained in the botanic garden itself are not old, as the garden 
has not been established more than 17 years. Among the rarest and best- 
grown trees which have been planted from 15 to 17 years, we may mention 
the following :— A Photinia serrulata, spreading into branches from its base, 
and about 12 ft. high; a Magnélia acuminata, about the same height, with a 
trunk 7 in. in circumference; a kolreuteria, 15 ft. high, with a trunk 13 in. in 
circumference; and a tulip tree, 40 ft. high, 3ft. 54 im. in circumference; A‘cer 
striatum, 24 ft. high, and 1ft. 7£in. in circumference; ’sculus flava and 
rubiciinda, 30ft. high, and 13 ft. in circumference; Pavia hybrida, 20 ft. 
high, and 144in. in circumference; Cérasus serétina, 35 ft. high, and 2 ft. 4in. in 
circumference ; Meéspilus Smitha Dec., 20 ft. high, and 1 ft. 8in.in circumference ; 
Cratz‘gus nigra, about the same height, and 1 ft. 24 in. in circumference ; 
Hippéphae rhamnoides, and Eleagnus angustifolia, 12 ft. high, and 1 ft. in 
circumference; Planera crenata, 35 ft. high, and 1 ft. 9 in. in circumference ; 
Pépulus angulata, which sometimes retains its leaves till Christmas, 60 ft. high, 
and 4ft. in girt; A’Inus cordata, 35 ft. high, 14 ft. in girt; Quéreus alba, 18 ft. 
high, and 2ft. lin. in girt; Juniperus thurifera, 15 ft..high, and 1 ft. in girt; 
Pinus Laricio, 25 ft. high, and 2 ft. 4 in. in girt; Pinus Miaghus, 20 ft. high, 
and 2 ft. 5 in. in girt; and Larix europea, the branches of which hang in a 
very singular manner, is 30 ft. high, and 2ft. 5in. in circumference near to 
the base of the trunk. All these measurements were taken at such a height 
from the ground as seemed most likely to give the true dimensions of the 
trunk, and to avoid the thickness often produced by the graft, or at the base ; 
and these measures were all taken by M. Alphonse De Candolle, in October, 
1835. It is to be wished that a register of similar measurements were opened 
in every botanic garden, in order to verify the date of the introduction, and 
the rate of growth, of every species, according to the diverse physical cir- 
cumstances of each locality. (A. De C. Nov., 1835.) 


Sect. VII. Of the Indigenous and Foreign Trees and Shrubs of 
Italy, Greece, Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean Islands. 


Iraty, having been, during the Roman empire and the dark ages, the 
centre of civilisation in Europe, would, doubtless, draw from all other coun- 
tries whatever of their productions was suitable to its climate. Hence the 
ligneous flora of Italy includes almost all the trees and shrubs indigenous 
to Greece, Spain, and the Mediterranean islands, which are in any way remark- 
able for their use or beauty. In the following enumeration, taken from 
Tenore’s Flora Neapolitana, Bertoloni’s Flora Italica, Savi’s Botanicon Etrus- 
cum, Smith’s Prodromus of Sibthorp’s Flora Greca, Brotero’s Flora Lusi- 
tanica, Gussone’s Flore Sicule Prodromus, and Hogg’s Observations on the 
Classical Plants of Sicily, we have included all the ligneous plants which are 
indigenous, or apparently so, in these countries, and which are not included 
in the indigenous flora of Britain. Those which are believed to be peculiar 
to any one or two of the countries, have the name of such countries following 
the name of the plant. . 

Ranunculdcee. Clématis cirrhodsa, Viticélla, campaniflora (Portugal ), Flam- 
mula, Flammula var. rotundifolia Dec. (Naples). ; 

Berberidez. Bérberis crética (Greece). 

Crucifere. Ibéris sempervirens (Greece); Alyssum rupéstre (Naples), ar- 
génteum (Etruria). 
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Capparidee. CAapparis spinosa, Fontanész, and rupéstris (Greece). 

Cistinee. Cistus crispus (Portugal, Greece), albidus (Portugal, Greece), 
salvieefolius, hirsitus (Portugal), monspeliénsis,_populifolius (Portugal), lada- 
niferus (Portugal), incinus, villosus (Greece, Etruria), /aurifolius (Greece), 
créticus (Greece), parviflorus (Greece). 

Helianthemum Libanotis (Portugal), umbellatum (Portugal), umbellatum 
var. (Cistus verticillatus Brotero) (Portugal), ocymdides (Portugal), alimi- 
folium, cheiranthGides (Portugal), lasianthum (Portugal ), involucratum (Por- 
tugal), scabrosum (Portugal), Fumana, le’vipes, origanifolium (Portugal), 
thymifolium (Portugal, Greece), stcechadifolium (Portugal, Naples), hispidum 
(Portugal), alpéstre (Greece), pilosum (Greece), lavandulzfolium (Greece, 
Naples), racemosum (Greece), hirtum (Greece), ellipticum (Greece), apen- 
(Eine (Greece), arabicum (Greece, Etruria), viride (Naples), italicum 

truria ). 

Polygalee. Polygala Chamzebiixus (Naples), microphylla (Portugal). 

Caryophyllee. Dianthus arboreus (Greece), fruticosus (Greece), Siléne 
fruticosa (Greece, Sicily). 

Line. Linum arboreum (Greece). 

Malvacee. Lavatera O'lbia (Greece, Portugal), triloba (Portugal). 

* Aurantiacee. Citrus Médica (* Sicily, * Portugal), Aurantium (* Sicily, 
* Portugal). 

Hypericinee. Hypéricum calycinum (Greece), hircinum (Greece), empetri- 
folium (Greece), repens (Greece), Coris (Greece, Etruria), linearifolium (Por- 
tugal). 

ci Acer monspessulanum (Greece, Naples), créticum (Greece, 
Sicily), obtusifolium (Greece), Psetido-Platanus (Naples, Portugal), O’pulus 
(Naples), neapolitanum (Naples). 

Hippocastanee. * ZE'sculus Hippocastanum (Greece, * Portugal). 

Melidce@. Melia Azedaréch (Portugal). 

* Vites. Vitis vinifera. 

Rutdacee. Ruta gravéolens, montana (Greece, Naples), chalepénsis (Greece), 
divaricata (Naples), angustifolia (Naples), macrophylla (Naples), tenuifélia 
(Portugal), bractedsa (Sicily); Aplophyllum /inifolium (Greece). 

Zygophillee. Zygophyllum album (Greece). 

Aanthoxijlee. Cnedrum tricdccum (Italy). 

Celastrinee. Eudnymus latifolius (Greece). 

Staphyledce@. Staphyléa pinnata. 

Rhamnee. Rhamnus infectorius (Greece), oledides (Greece, Sicily), pru- 
nifolius (Greece), saxatilis (Greece), alpinus (Greece), pubéscens (Greece), 
Alatérnus, Clusii (Sicily), /ycidides (Portugal), ? duxifolius (Portugal) ; Palit- 
rus aculeatus (Greece, Sicily); Zizyphus vulgaris, Lotus (Portugal, Sicily). 

Anacardidcee. Pistacia Terebinthus (Greece, Portugal), véra (Sicily), 
Lentiscus; Rhis Coriaria, Cotinus (Greece, Sicily), pentaphylla (Sicily), 
dioica (Sicily.) 

Legumindse. Spartium janceum; Genista Scérpius (Greece), angulata 
(Greece), hdorrida (Greece, ) humiftisa (Greece), candicans, spheerocarpa (Por- 
tugal ), monospérma (Portugal), tridentata (Portugal), polygaleefolia (Portu- 
gal), Bréteri (Portugal), lusitanica (Portugal), triacanthos (Portugal), falcata 
(Portugal), algarbiénsis (Portugal), germanica (Portugal), sagittalis (Etruria), 
radiata (Naples, Etruria), hirsuta (Naples), ovata (Naples, Etruria), scaridsa 
(Naples, Etruria), amxantica (Naples), difftisa (Naples), ephedrdides (Sar- 
dinia), Cupani; Cytisus laniger, ponticus (Greece), sessilifolius, hirsttus, 
triflorus, grandiflorus (Portugal), patens (Portugal), ZLabarnum, nigricans 
(Etruria), supinus (Naples), argénteus (Naples), albus (Naples, Portugal), 
spinosus (Etruria), capitatus (Etruria) ; Adenocarpus hispanicus (Portugal), 
parvifolius; Stauracanthus aph¥llus (Portugal); Anthyllis Barba Jovis (Greece, 
Naples), Hermannie (Greece); E’benus crética (Greece) ; Coltitea arborés- 
cens; Coronilla E’merus, glatica (Greece, Portugal); Alhagi Maurorum 
(Greece); Astragalus angustifolius (Greece); aristatus (Greece), créticus 
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(Greece), Potérium (Portugal); Psoralea bitumindsa (Greece, Portugal) ; 
Dorycnium hirsutum (Greece), réctum (Greece), suffruticdsum (Greece); 
Ceratonia Siliqua; Anagyris foe’tida; Cércis Siliquastrum ; Medicago arborea 
(Greece, Sicily); Ononis Natrix (Portugal), hispanica (Portugal); Zotus 
argénteus (Portugal), créticus (Portugal). 

Rosdcee. Rosa glutindsa (Greece, Sicily), sempervirens (Greece, Sicily), 
scandens Brotero (Portugal), hecleliana (Sicily), Seraphini (Sicily), pulveru- 
lénta (Sicily), gallica (Sicily); Rubus tomentdsus (Greece, Sicily), hirtus 
(Sicily); Spirze‘a crenata (Portugal). 

Pomacee. Méspilus germanica; Cydonia vulgaris; Amelénchier vulgaris ; 
Pyrus salicifolia (Greece), crética (Greece), Chamzméspilus (Greece), cunei- 
folia Guss. (Sicily), nebrodénsis Guss. (Sicily), premérsa Guss. allied to 
aucuparia (Sicily), acérba Dee. (Sicily); Cratz‘gus Pyracdntha, mondégyna, 
Azarolus, tanacetifolia (Greece), nigra (Naples), laciniata Ucria (Sicily), flo- 
rentina (Etruria). 

Sangusorbee, Potérium spindsum. 

Amygdalee. Amygdalus communis, incdana (Greece), nana (Greece) ; 
Pérssica vulgaris (Sicily, Portugal) ; Armeniaca vulgaris (Portugal) ; Cérasus 
jusitanica (Portugal), Mahaleb (Greece, Sicily), caproniana (Sicily), Lauro- 
cérasus (Greece), prostrata (Greece). 

Granatee. Putnica Granatum. 

Tamariscinee. Tamarix gallica, africana (Sicily). 

Philadélphee. Philadélphus coronarius (Naples, Portugal). 

Myrtacee. Myrtus communis, c. var. italica (Sicily), ¢c. var. romana 
(Sicily), c. var. be’tica (Sicily), c. var. lusitanica (Sicily). 

Crassuldcee. Sempervivum arboreum (Greece, Portugal). 

Cactee. Opidntia vulgaris (Portugal, Sicily), maxima (Sicily). 

Umbellifere. Bupletrum fruticosum (Greece, Sicily), Sibthorpi@num 
(Greece). 

Aralidcee. Hédera Helix chrysocarpa (Sicily). 

Caprifolidacee. Caprifolium etriscum, impléxum (Sicily), canéscens (Sicily) ; 


Lonicera nigra (Greece), Xylosteum, alpigena (Greece); Vibtrnum Tinus, 


(Portugal), Z. hirta (Naples), Z. lucida (Naples), 7. virgata (Naples, 
? * Sicily); Sambucus racemosa. 

Cérnee. Cornus mas (Greece, Etruria). 

Loranthdcee. Loranthus europze‘us. 

Cinchonaceze. Ernodéa montana (Greece, Sicily). 

Composite. Stehelina arboréscens (Greece), fruticdsa (Greece), uniflos- 
culdsa (Greece), Chamzpetice (Greece); Artemisia arboréscens dae 
Portugal); Helichrysum Stoe‘chas (Greece, Portugal), orientale (Greece, 
* Portugal); Conyza saxatilis, pumila (Greece), candida (Greece, Naples), 
limoniifolia (Greece) ; Cineraria maritima (Greece); Buphthalmum mariti- 
mum; Santolina rosmarinifolia (Portugal, Sicily), Chamecyparfssus (Portu- 
gal); Caléndula suffruticosa (Portugal). 

Ericdcee. Erica arborea, multiflora, manipuliflora (Greece), herbacea 
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(Greece, Etruria), spiculiflora (Greece), scoparia, australis Sa um-= 


bellata (Portugal), mediterranea (Portugal), sicula Gussone (Sicily 
butus Andrachne (Greece). 

Styracinee. Styrax officinale ra ; 

Ebendcee. Diospyros Lotus (Greece). 

Oledcea. Olea curope‘a; Phillyrea média, média /igustrifolia (Sicily), 
média buxifolia (Sicily), latifolia, latifolia spindsa (Sicily), angustifolia, stricta 
(Italy), la‘vis (Naples); Fontanésia phillyredides (Italy, Sicily); O’rnus 
europa (Greece, Italy), rotundifolia (Italy); Fraxinus parvifolia (Italy), 
argéntea (Italy). 

Jasminee, Jasminum friticans. 

Apocynee. Neérium Oleander ; Vinca minor, major. 

Asclepiddee. Periploca gre‘ca (Greece), angustifolia (Sicily); Gompho- 
cfrpus fruticdsus (Sicily). 
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Convolvuldceez, Convdlvulus Cnedrum, Dorgcnium (Greece), lanitus 
(Greece). 

Boraginee. Lithospérmum hispidulum (Greece), fruticdsum (Portugal), 
rosmarinifolium ( Sicily). 5 

Soldnee@. Solanum soddmeum, * Psetido-Capsicum (Portugal), moschatum 
(Sicily); Zy¥cium barbarum (Greece), europe‘um, ? afrum (Sicily). 

Verbendcea. Vitex A’gnus-castus var. latifolia (Portugal). 

Labiate. Tetcrium fruticans, brevifolium (Greece), créticum (Greece), 
quadratulum (Greece), Arduini (Greece), massiliénse (Greece), flavum, mon- 
tanum, Polium, capitatum (Greece, Naples), cuneifolium (Greece), alpéstre 

Greece), spindsum (Naples), Pseudo-Hyssopus (Naples) ; Satureja nervosa 
Greece), Thymbra (Greece), montana (Greece, Etruria), capitata (Greece, 
Sicily), spindsa (Greece); Z'hymbra spicata (Greece); Lavandula Spica 
(Greece, Etruria), Stce‘chas, ? *dentata (Greece), multifida (Portugal) ; 
Salvia spinosa (Greece), palzstina (Greece); Beringéria Psetdo-Dictamnus 
(Greece); Phlomis fruticosa (Greece, Naples), ferruginea (Naples); Moluc- 
célla frutéscens (Greece); Origanum Dictamnus (Greece), Tourneférti 
(Greece); Thymus vulgaris (Greece, Portugal), lanceolatus (Greece), Zygis 
Greece, Portugal), villosus (Greece), cespititius (Portugal), Mastichina 
Portugal), Tragoriganum, micranthus,( Portugal), créticus (Portugal), cepha- 
lotus (Portugal); A’cynos graveolens (Greece); Prasium majus; /2osmarinus 
officinalis; Salvia officinalis, pomifera (Greece), calycina (Greece), triloba 
(Greece, Italy), canariénsis (Sicily ). 
Globularinee. Globularia Alypum. 
- Plumbaginee. Statice monopetala. 

Plantaginee. Plantago Cynops (Greece, Sicily), subulata (Sicily), ma- 
crorhiza (Sicily), afra (Sicily). 

Amarantaceé. Achyranthes argéntea (Naples, Sicily). 

Chenopode@. Salicérnia fruticdsa, cruciata (Italy), macrostachya (Sicily) ; 
Anabasis aphylla (Greece); A’triplex Halimus, glatica (Greece, Portugal), 
gre‘ca (Greece); Camphordsma monspeliaca (Italy, Sicily); Salsola vermi- 
culata (Portugal), agrigentina Gussone (Sicily), oppositifolia (Sicily). 

Laurinee. Laurus nobilis. 

Thymele‘a@. Daphne dioica (Greece), Tarton-raitra (Greece, Naples), 
argéntea (Greece), pdntica (Greece), Gnidium, buxifdlia (Greece), oledides 
(Greece), jasminea (Greece), sericea (Greece), alpina, collina (Greece), glan- 
dulosa Bertoloni (? oledides) (Sicily), Cnedrum (Etruria); Passerina hirsuta. 

Santalacee. Osyris alba (Greece, Portugal). 

Eleignee. Llzagnus angustifolia (Greece). 

Aristolochiée. Aristolochia sempervirens (Greece), subglatica (Portugal). 

Euphorbiaceee. Euphorbia ptimila (Greece), spindsa (Greece, Naples), 
dendréides (Greece, Sicily), sylvatica (Portugal, Sicily), Characias, lanuginésa 
(Naples), fruticdsa (Sicily), coralldides (Sicily), tanaicénsis (Sicily), Pinea 

Sicily), Myrsinites (Sicily), biglandulosa (Sicily); Baxus sempervirens 
Greece, Portugal) ; M@ercurials elliptica (Portugal), tomentosa (Portugal). 

Urticee. Ficus Carica. 

Ulmacee. Céltis australis, ? U'lmus Abelicea (FV. Gr. Prod.). 

Cupulifere. Quércus Balldta (Greece), I‘lex, coccifera, rigida (Greece), 
infectoria Rt 4E’gilops (Greece), E’sculus (Greece, Sicily), pubéscens 
(Greece, Portugal), crinita (Greece), racemosa (Portugal), hybrida (Portugal), 
fruticdsa (Portugal), lusitanica (Portugal), rotundifolia (Portugal), Suber 
(Portugal, Sicily), hispanica (Portugal) ; Corylus Colarna (Greece); O’strya 
vulgaris (Greece); Castanea vésca (Sicily). 

Betulinee. A'\nus cordifolia (Naples). 

Salicinee. Salix egyptiaca (Greece), retusa (Naples), riparia Tenore (sy- 
nonymes, incana Dec., viminalis Villars) (Naples), salvizefolia (Portugal), atro- 
cinérea (Portugal). 

Platdnee. Piatanus orientalis (Greece, Sicily). 

Myricee. Myrica Faye (Portugal). 
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Conifere. Pinus Pinea, maritima; A‘bies Picea (Greece); Cupréssus 
sempervirens, lusitanica (* Portugal); Juniperus Oxycedrus, macroc4rpa 
(Greece), lfcia (Greece), phceenicea (Greece, Portugal), Sabina (Greece, 
Sicily); Z’phedra distachya (Greece, Portugal). 

Empétree. Coréma album (Portugal). 

Smildcee. Smilax aspera (Greece, Sicily), nigra (Greece), excélsa (Greece). 

Asphodélee. Asparagus acutifdlius, aphyllus (Greece, Sicily), hérridus 
(Greece, Sicily), verticillatus (Greece), albus (Portugal, Sicily). 

Bromeliacez. Agave americana (Portugal, the more southern part of). 

( Palme. Phoenix dactylifera (Sicily, * Portugal); Chame‘rops himilis 
Sicily). 

Shovily after this period many foreign trees and shrubs were imported from 
England into the gardens of Signor del Negro of Genoa, and by him distri- 
buted among the amateurs of his neighbourhood. Some account of the 
gardens in which these trees were planted will be found in the Encyc. of 
Gard. (edit. 1835), made from our personal observations in 1819. 

Having thus enumerated the species found in all these countries that are 
not indigenous to Britain, we shall subjoin some remarks on the trees and- 
shrubs of Italy, of Spain and Portugal, and of Turkey and Modern Greece. 


Sussect. ]. Of the Trees and Shrubs of Italy. 


Tue introduction of foreign trees and shrubs into Italy, in modern times, 
may date from the discovery of India by the Portuguese in 1494, or, rather, 
from their first settlement at Goa in 1510; from the intercourse of France 
and England with North America in the commencement of the seventeenth 
century; from the settlement at the Cape of Good Hope by the Dutch in 
1650; and, lastly, from the discovery of Australia. From all these countries, 
but chiefly from the last, a number of trees and shrubs have been brought to 
Europe ; which, though they require the protection of a green-house in England, 
thrive in the open air in the neighbourhood of Naples, in Sicily, and in warm 
situations about Genoa. Among Indian plants may be mentioned, as growing 
freely in the open air in the south of Italy, the orange and lemon, the Lagerstre*- 
mia indica, the cotton tree, and the cinnamon tree, which attain the height of 
small trees; from Syria, the Acacia Julibrissin, or silk tree. Among those from 
North America are, the magnolias, and various shrubs from the southern states, 
the agave from Mexico, and the palmetto from Louisiana. Among those from 
the Cape of Good Hope, are all the ligneous Geraniacez, many of the heaths, 
the diosmas, the proteas, the melaleucas, and similar species. From Australia 
there are many trees in Italy, which have already attained a large size; and 
there is scarcely a doubt but that nearly all the ligneous flora of that part of 
the world might be transplanted to Italy, including Sicily, with the most 
perfect success. As a proof of this, we may refer to the dimensions of certain 
Australian trees planted at Caserta, in the neighbourhood of Naples, as given 
in the Gardener’s Magazine, vol. xi. p. 150. and p. 481. It appears that 
Eucal/ptus robista attains at Caserta, in a very few years, the height of 100 ft. ; 
Callistémon lophanthus, and Acacia heterophylla, upwards of 50 ft. The 
Magnolia grandiflora has attained the height of nearly 60 ft.; the camellia 
25ft.; and the melaleuca from 25 ft. to 30 ft. In &:cily, we are informed 
by Woods, Hogg, and other travellers, the palm and the Ficus Sycémorus 
grow as freely as in Egypt, the sugar cane and the bamboo nearly as well 
as in the East or West Indies, and the papyrus and the nelumbium suc- 
ceed in the waters. As the warmest parts of Sicily, therefore, admit of 
growing the plants of the warmest parts of Africa in the open air, there can, 
we think, be little hazard in supposing that, between the north of Italy and its 
southern extremities, the ligneous flora of the whole world might, with a very 
little assistance from art, be included. 

The first introduction of foreign trees and shrubs into Lombardy, we are 
informed by Signor Manetti, the director and controller of the viceregal 
gardens at Monza, took place about the year 1770; they were planted by 
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the brothers Pecinardi, near Cremona. In 1785 great additions were made 
to the foreign trees and shrubs of the north of Italy, by Count Louis Cas- 
tiglione, who undertook a voyage to North America, and brought home a 
great number of seeds, which he sowed at Mozzate, afterwards distributing 
the plants over all Italy. In 1811 farther additions were made to the foreign 
trees and shrubs of Lombardy, by M. Villaresi, then director of the gardens 
of Monza; and in 1814 still further additions were made by the present 
viceroy. In consequence of these introductions, there are now, in the park 
and gardens at Monza, many fine specimens of exotic trees. Magnolia 
conspicua flowers every year, and ripens abundance of seed. M. grandiflora, 
at 60 years old, is 36 ft. high; and, though in a very unfavourable situation, 
viz. a dry soil and a warm sunny exposure, it flowers and seeds freely. 
There are above 230 of these trees in the plantations of the park, besides 
numerous. plants of all the other species. The tulip tree has attained the 
height of 70 ft. in 29 years, flowering and seeding every year. <Adldntus glan- 
dulosa, 29 years planted, is 60 ft. high; and Robinia Pseud-Acicia, of the 
the same age, is 75ft. high, with a trunk 2 ft. in diameter, and branches 
covering a space of 120 ft. in circumference. There are many other fine trees 
in the grounds at Monza, details respecting which will be found in the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine, vol. x1. p. 639. 

In the garden of Count Meilerio, at Brianza, near Milan, the Melia 
Azedarach, 26 years planted, is 40 ft. high, and flowers and seeds freely every 
year. This beautiful tree is one of the greatest ornaments of the public 
promenades of the south of Italy; but there are very few parts of Lombardy 
where it attains so large a size as at Brianza. 

In the year 1832, the Abbé Belése made a tour through the northern part of 
Italy, chiefly to inspect the gardens; and he noticed, among other trees and 
shrubs, the following: — Near Milan, at Soma, he saw a cypress of great 
antiquity, which girted 20ft., and was 70 ft. high, though it had, for many 
years, lost its leading shoot; popular tradition says that it was planted pre- 
viously to the birth of Christ; and the Abbé Belése’s brother assured 
him, that there was an ancient chronicle in Milan, which proves that this 
tree existed in the time of Julius Cesar, B.C. 42. In the botanic garden 
at Padua, the abbé found two trees of Magnolia grandiflora, which had 
been planted 90 years, soon after the introduction of the tree into Europe; 
they were 60 ft. high, with trunks 4 ft. in diameter; they were sown by the 
director of the garden, Farsetti, in 1742. There are in this garden, a salis- 
buria, 60 ft. high; two trees of Lagerstrce‘mia indica, of 40 ft. high, which 
ripen seed every year; the common red-flowered althea frutex, 50 ft. high, 
and which, on the 8th of August, 1832, was so covered with blossoms as to 
resemble one immense flower of the double red camellia. Quércus J‘lex is 
here 100 ft. high; Salix annularis, 40 ft.; LYycium japonicum, 25 ft.; Acacia 
farnesiana, 60 ft., the flowers of which perfumed the air for a great distance 
round ; the date palm, 25ft.; Aralia spinosa, 25 ft.; Cérasus semperflorens, 
bearing fruit and flowers at the same time, 50ft.; Vitex A’gnus-castus, 
140 years planted, and 35 ft. high; Zécoma stans, 30 {t.; Smilax Sarsaparilla, 
60 ft.; Nicotiana glaica, a magnificent tree-like specimen; Czesalpinia Sép- 
pan, 15ft.; Chamerops humilis, 25 ft.; Astmina triloba, 20ft., and covered 
with excellent ripe fruit; Acacia Julbrissin, 60 ft.; Liriodéndron Tulipifera, 
80ft.; Sterctlia platanifolia, 40 ft.: Casuarina distyla, 15 ft.; and a number 
of others, which will be found recorded in the Annales de la Société d’ Horti- 
culture de Paris, tom. 12e, p. 68. 

In the Isola Bella there are a great many exotic trees and shrubs of very 
luxuriant growth. Among these are, an immense oleander, numerous trees 
of Lairus nébilis, of great growth ; and a hydrangea, 10 ft. in diameter, and 
8 ft. high, planted in peat soil, and covered with deep blue flowers. In 
this, and in other of the Borromean islands, the Agave americana stands the 
open air, and flowers freely. On the whole, though there are several tropical 
trees that will not live in the open air in the north of Italy generally, yet 
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there are portions of it which, from local circumstances, possess so mild a 
climate, that, with very little art, Lombardy might be made to exhibit speci- 
mens of the ligneous vegetation of every part of the globe. 


Supsreet. 2. Of the Trees and Shrubs of Spain and Portugal. 


From the indigenous trees and shrubs of this immense tract of country we 
may estimate its capacity for growing the trees and shrubs of other climates ; 
and, while those of the North of Europe will find a congenial climate in the 
mountain ranges, and the elevated region of Madrid, those of the tropics will 
grow along the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

There are numerous botanic gardens throughout Spain, and two in Portugal. 
In these gardens, La Gasca informs us, the trees and shrubs of most parts of 
the world have, at one time or other, been seen in a flourishing state. In the 
gardens in the neighbourhood of Madrid are found, the cedar of Lebanon and 
various other Coniferze, different species of lime, maple, ash, 4’sculus, 
Jiglans, Morus, Cratz‘gus, Prius, Pyrus, and Cérasus, Astmina triloba, Mag- 
nolia grandiflora, Sophdra japonica, the Calycanthus fléridus, the Chimonan- 
thus fragrans, and many others. Capt. S. E. Cook informs us (Sketches in 
Spain, §c.) that the date palm will, in sheltered situations, resist the cold of 
Madrid; though its fruit only acquires perfect maturity on the coast of 
Western Andalusia, and in other parts of the shores of the Mediterranean. 
In the gardens in the neighbourhood of Cadiz the Misa sapiéntum ripens 
fruit every year; as do the different species of Capsicum, Cactus, Céreus, and 
Mesembryanthemum. All the trees and shrubs of the Cape of Good Hope 
and Australia grow here as well as in their native countries. In the gardens 
of Seville, similar exotics thrive freely, and the country is covered with orange, 
lemon, citron, and lime trees, olives, pomegranates, and algarobas, or carob trees. 

We shall pass over the other gardens in Spain, detailed particulars of the 
more rare foreign trees contained in which, by Sr. La Gasca, will be found in 
the first and second volumes of the Gardener’s Magazine, to notice the trees 
and shrubs of the botanic garden of Lisbon. In this garden the orange, lemon, 
and citron ripen their fruit in the open air. The Erythrina picta grows to 
the height of 15 ft. in one season, and ripens seed. /Psidium pyriferum and 
pomiferum as standards, set their fruit, and ripen it against a wall. Coffea 
arabica flowers in October, and the berries ripen in the May or June follow- 
ing. Carica Papdya forms a fine umbrageous tree in the open garden, and 
ripens its fruit; though, being a tree with a succulent or spongy trunk, it is 
occasionally cut down to the ground. These instances are sufficient to prove, 
that, with the art of the gardener and the aid of walls, without hot-houses, all 
the ligneous plants of the world might be grown in the peninsula. 

The prominent trees in the forests of Spain are, the Quércus Robur, 
Q. Cérris, and its numerous varieties; Q. J‘lex, with its varieties still more 
numerous than those of Q. Cérris; Q. Stiber; and Pinus Pinea, Pindster, 
sylvéstris, uncinata, &c. The silver fir is also abundant in some native 
forests, and the Larix in the alpine regions of the northern provinces. The 
most remarkable of the indigenous trees are the cypresses in the gardens of 
the palaces which belonged to the Moorish kings; many of these venerable 
specimens are supposed to be upwards of five centuries old. The prevailing 
tree about Madrid, as about Paris and London, is the narrow-leaved elm. 

The geographical distribution of the indigenous trees of Spain has been 
given, for the first time, after several years of ardent research and travel, by 
Capt. 8. E. Cook, in his Sketches of Spain, published in 1834. Capt. Cook 
divides Spain geologically into three grand regions. The first is the northern, 
which includes Galicia, Asturias, &c., and the maritime part of Old Castile. 
Thisis the region of humidity and moisture, of the Quércus Robur, and Q. J‘lex, 
Ulex europze‘a, and U.e. stricta; and the Dabee‘cia poliifolia. The second 
region includes the Castiles, Estremadura, Aragon, &c.; this is the region of 
dryness, over which the Merino sheep wander, and in which the olive and the 
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silkworm are products of culture. “ This region,’ Capt. Cook observes, 
“ contains the vast pine forests of Aragon, of the Sierra de Cuenca, Segura, 
and the Guadarrama, and of the central range of Castile. It is characterised 
by the Spanish ilex; the Quércus Toza; and the Quércus prasina, or a 
species presumed to be so, which is widely spread over its middle elevation ; 
by the white cistus, which grows in prodigious quantities in some of the 
middle parts ; and by the absence of those which are enumerated as marking 
the divisions on each side of it.” The third region lies along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and is characterised by a dry and burning summer, and a mild 
winter. In this region the lemon, the orange, the palm, the sugar-cane, the 
cotton tree, the Ceratonia Siliqua, are the common ligneous plants in cul- 
tivation. This region contains no extensive forests, but abundance of orange 
orchards, olive grounds, and vineyards. 

It would occupy too much space, to enter at such length into the ligneous 
vegetation of each region, as would do justice to the subject, and we must 
therefore refer the reader to Captain Cook’s Sketches, or to an extract from 
them, made with the kind permission of the author, which will be found in the 
twelfth volume of the Gard. Mag. In the third part of this work, when we 
come to treat of particular species, we shall find much interesting matter, sup- 
plied from Captain Cook’s volumes, respecting the genera Pinus, d‘bies, Larix, 
and Quércus. 

The most remarkable discovery made by Captain Cook in Spain, and which 
was made about the same time by Mr. Drummond, the British consul at Mo- 
rocco, is, that the a/erce, a timber which is of unparalleled durability, is from 
the Thuja articulata. The roofs of the oldest churches in Spain are of this tim- 
ber; and some of them, as that of the mosque of Cordova, &c., are known to 
have existed for nine centuries, the timber, as may be proved by a specimen 
sent by Captain Cook to the Horticultural Society of London, being still per- 
fectlysound. Captain Cook, also, has collected much new and original inform- 
ation respecting the Q. ‘lex; and it is remarkable, that the true Spanish 
evergreen oak (Q. J. australis ), of which acorns can be procured in abundance 
from Gibraltar, had escaped the notice of both native and foreign botanists, 
till it was examined by Captain Cook. 


Supsect. 3. Ofthe Trees and Shrubs of Turkey and Modern Greece. 


Arter having given, in p. 17., the enumeration of the trees and shrubs men- 
tioned by Theophrastus, and in p. 164. those known to modern botanists, it will 
not be supposed that we can have much to add respecting such a country as 
Turkey, scarcely, as yet, in the dawn of civilisation; and where, unless the 
whole surface of the country can be called a garden, there are none but in the 
cemeteries. 

These cemeteries are distinguished by their immense cypresses, and by the 
occasional appearance in them of the weeping willow. The most common tree 
in the neighbourhood of Constantinople is the Quércus Cérris, and, next to this, 
the Céltis australis, the pinaster, and the stone pine. Other trees, considered 
interesting in Britain, which abound in the neighbourhoed of Constantinople, 
are the following: Cércis Siliquastrum, which is found clothing the shores of 
the Bosphorus and Mount Libanus; Ceratonia Siliqua, Cupréssus sempervi- 
rens horizontalis, Diospyros Lotus, EHlaagnus angustifolia, the wild olive, 
Zizyphus vulgaris, Paliurus aculeatus, Melia Azedarach, Acacia Julibrissin, Pis- 
thcia Terebinthus, and P. Lentiscus, and Smilax aspera, and S. excélsa. S. 
excélsa climbs to the tops of the highest trees; and, descending in streaming 
branches, converts an avenue of trees into two lofty green walls, which, in 
autumn, are covered with a profusion of rich red berries. There are, also, 
Hédera Hélix chrysocarpa; and Cérasus sativa, two varieties, one of which is 
of enormous size, and grows along the northern coast of Asia Minor, whence 
the original cherry was brought to Europe, and the other is found in the woods 
in the interior of Asia Minor, and produces an amber-coloured transparent 
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fruit, of a most delicious flavour. These trees attain the height of 100 ft., with 
straight trunks of 40 ft. and upwards. Phoe‘nix dactylifera, and Platanus 
orientilis, are also frequent. “ The Turks,” Dr. Walsh observes, “ on the birth 
of a son, plant a platanus, as they do a cypress on the death of one. In the 
court of the seraglio is a venerable tree of this species, which, tradition says, 
was planted by Mahomet II., after the taking of Constantinople, to com- 
memorate the birth of his son, Bajazet II.; the trunk of which is 50 ft. in 
circumference. There is another, of more enormous size, at Buyuk-dere, on the 
Bosphorus: it stands in a valley, and measures 45 yards in circumfer- 
ence! It, in fact, now consists of fourteen large trees, growing in a circle from 
the same root, but separating at some distance from the ground. The Turks 
sometimes encamp here; and the Ben-Bashee pitches his tents in the centre 
of this tree of trees.” 

Cistus crispus, créticus, and salvizefolius cover all the hills of the Archipelago 
and Sea of Marmora. All of them have the hypocistus growing on their 
roots, a succulent parasite of a rich red colour, described by Dioscorides ; 
Vitex A’gnus-castus, Verium Oleander, Quércus AZ’gilops, Q. coccifera, and 
Q. Tatzin var. pubéscens, Pinus Pinaster var. maritima, and P. Pinea, La- 
vandula Stce‘chas, Ruscus racemosus, Kolreutéria paniculata, and a number of 
others. Bdaxus balearicus grows wild on all the rocky surfaces both of Euro- 
pean and of Asiatic Turkey, and the wood is sent to England in large quan- 
tities for the use of the wood-engraver, though it is found greatly inferior to 
that of the Baxus sempervirens. This information respecting the trees and 
shrubs in the neighbourhood of Constantinople is taken from a very interesting 
paper on the subject, by Dr. Robert Walsh, which will be found in the Trans- 
actions of the Horticultural Society of London for 1824, and in the Gardener’s 
Magazine, vol. i. p. 293. 

The ligneous vegetation of the Ionian Islands is given by Pouqueville and 
Olivier, and resembles that of Greece generally. Whether any foreign species 
have been introduced, since these islands came under the protection of the 
British government, we have been unable to ascertain. 


CHAP. IV. 


OF THE TREES AND SHRUBS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AND AUSTRA- 
LIA, WHICH ARE SUITABLE FOR TEMPERATE CLIMATES. 


In our notice of the ligneous flora of these countries, we shall confine 
ourselves entirely to such species as are known, or are supposed, to be suitable 
for enduring the open air in Britain; and, as in the preceding chapter, we 
shall chiefly confine ourselves to giving lists compiled from local floras. We 
shall take the different countries in the usual order of Asia, Africa, America, 
Australia, and Polynesia. Those who wish more extensive information on this 
subject, may consult some elaborate communications of M. Mirbel in the 
Mémoires du Muséum, vol. xiv. p.378.; or, in an English dress, by Dr: Hooker, 
in Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography. 


Sect. I. Of the Trees and Shrubs suitable for Temperate Climates, 
indigenous or introduced, in Asia. 


ACCORDING to our enumeration (p. 126.), 183 ligneous plants, which endure 
the open air in Britain, have been introduced from different parts of Asia, 
and chiefly from Siberia, Nepal, and China. Additions, as we have already 
observed, when noticing the flora of Asiatic Russia, may still be expected 
from the former country; and, considering the situation of China, and the 
character of its surface, when that immense territory comes to be explored by 
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European botanists, it will, in all probability, afford large additions to our 
parks and shrubberies.. That Himalaya and other mountainous regions of 
India, temperate from their elevation, have many trees and shrubs in store for 
Britain, is rendered certain by the excellent Id/ustrations of the Botany, &¢.;.of f 
the Himalayan Mountains of Mr. Royle. That gentleman, who joins to the» 
acuteness of the scientific botanist, the extended views of the general observer,’, 
and the knowledge of both Indian and European cultivation, considers that 
all the plants of regions in India elevated not less than 7000 ft. above the 
level of the sea, if not found in valleys, are likely to prove hardy in Britain. 
The following list is of species considered likely to be in this condition, or, 
at least, most of them.. It has been: prepared chiefly from Royle’s I/lustra- 
tions ; but, in cases to which Mr. Royle’sswork has not yet been extended, or 
that do not come within its scope, from other sources; these are, Dr. Wal- 
lith’s manuscript catalogue, to which Mr. Royle has both given the access : 
and indicated the species likely to. be fittest for selection in, and our ’ 
Hortus Britannicus. . In this list, all those names to which a star (*) is pre- 
fixed are, as in preceding lists, supposed not to be indigenous; the dagger (+), , 
before a specific name, indicates that a species of that name from India has | 
already been introduced.into Britain ; and the point of interrogation (?), put 
before a specific name, implies a doubt as to the species being capable of 
enduring the open air in.this country. 

Ranunculdacee.  Clématis.globésa, + montana (Gard. Mag., vol. x. p. 564.), 
+ nepalénsis, pubéscens, vitifolia, Buchananidna, 

Magnoliacee. . Mr. Royle has adverted to certain species being extant in 
Nepal that might, perhaps, live in the open air in Devonshire. Some of these 
are, Mangliétia insignis; Michélia lanuginosa, excélsa, Kisdpa, (?) Doltsdpa. 

Menispermacee. Cissampelos obtécta, + hirsita; Stauntdnia latifolia, an- 
gustifolia, Brunonidna ; , Spherostéma. grandiflorum, and other species, 
Cocculus (?) /aurifolius. 

Berberacex... Bérberis nepalénsis, + aristata, > asiatica, + Wallichidna, 
+ Coriaria, kumanaureénsis, floribanda. 

Capparidacee.  Capparis (?) obovata, (?) nepalénsis, 

Pittospordcee. Senacia + nepalénsis ; Pitt6sporum eriocarpum, 

Ternstromiacee. Etrya acuminata. 

Aurantidcee. Limonia Laureola. 

Hypericacee. Hypéricum + cordifolium, + patulum, + uralum, + oblongi- 
folium. 

Aceracee. A\cer + obléngum, cultratum; caudatum, sterculiaceum, villosum ; 
Negindo *fraxinifolium, + Dobine'‘a (?) vulgaris. 

fEsculacee, Pavia indica. 

Sapindacee § Millingtoniée. Millingtonia simplicifolia, dilleniefolia, pingens, 

Melidcea. Melia + Azedarach, * Buckayun (from Europe). 

Vitacee. Vitis parvifolia, cymosa, obtécta, macrophylla, capreolata; Am- 
pelopsis himalayana. | 

Zygophyllacee. _ Melianthus himalayanus. 

Rutacee. Rita + albiflora, + * angustifolia. 

Xanthorylacee. Xanthdoxylum hostile, alatum. 

Coriariacee. Coriaria nepalénsis male, n. female. 

Staphyleacee. Staphyléea Emodi. 

Celastrdcee. Eudénymus tingens, + echinatus, vagans, péndulus, frigidus, 
fimbriatus, grandiflorus, + japénicus, - Hamiltonianus. 

Aquifoliacee. . I‘\ex dipyréna, excélsa, serrata. 

Rhamnacee. . Rhamnus + virgatus, + rupéstris Royle, purpureus ; Palidrus ° 
+ virgatus ; Berchémia flavéscens ; Hovenia dilcis ; Ceanothus flavéscens, 

Anacardiacee, . Rhis parviflora, velutina, kakrasingee, + vernicifera (syn. 
juglandifolia), + Bicku-Ameéla, + acuminata; Sabia parviflora, campanulata. 

Leguminacee, Caragana Moorcroftidna, brevispina, Gerardiana, polya- - 
cantha, spinosissima, versicolor : one of these has been raised in Edinburgh, 


or the neighbourhood. Astragalus strobiliferus, polyacanthus, Grahamianus, . 
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milticeps; Cytisus flaccidus; Colitea + nepalénsis ; Piptanthus + nepalénsis ; 
Edwardsia (?) mdllis; Indigéfera heterantha, + violacea, Gerardiana; Des- 
modium filizfolium, + nitans, multiflorum, maculatum, séquax; Acacia 
(?) mollis. 

Savifragdcee. Astilbe rivularis, 

Rosdcee § Chrysobaldnee. Prinsépia utilis. 

Rosdcee § Potentillee, Rubus rotundifolius, céncolor, asper, tiliiceus, pa- 
niculatus, + pedunculosus, ferox, + asper, + distans, + micranthus; Poten- 
tilla rigida. 

Rosacee § Spiredcee. Spiree‘a callosa Thunbd., or allied to it, + chameedri- 
folia, + hypericifolia, Lindleyana, kamtschatica, + nutans; Kérria + * japonica. 

Rosdcee § Amygdalee. Amygdalus + * communis; Pérsica + vulgaris, 
+ levis, saligna; Prunus + * doméstica, bokhariénsis, Aldocha, * triflora, 
+ expansa; Armeniaca himalénsis; Cérasus tomentosa, Puddum, undulata, 
capricida, cornuta, nepalénsis. 

Rosdcee § Rose@. Rosa Lyéll, + Brunodnii, + tetrapétala, Webbidna, 
+ macrophylla, sericea, +* damascéna, + microphylla, moschata var. nepa- 
lénsis, Banksie var, miltiplex. 

Rosacee § Pomee. Pyrus communis, cultivated varieties of, sinica, + Pashia 
(syn. varioldsa, ? indica Wadll.), + lanata, + crenata (syn. vestita), + baccata, 
Malus, cultivated varieties of, + stipulacea, (Sdrbus) folioldsa; Cydonia 
+ * vulgaris ; Cotoneaster + frigida, + acuminata, + affinis, + microphylla ; 
+ Nummularia + rotundifolia; Eriobdtrya + elliptica; Photinia + integrifolia, 
dubia ; Cratz'gus glatca, + crenulata, 

Grandatee. Pinica + Granatum. 

Tamaricacee. Myricaria bracteata, élegans. 

Philadelphacee. Philadélphus tomentosus ; Dettzia staminea, Brunoniana, 
corymbosa, 

Passiflordcee. Passiflora (?) Leschenaulti, (?) nepalénsis. 

Grossulacee. Ribes + glaciale, acuminatum, himalénse, + Cynésbati, villo- 
sum. 

Araliacee, Heédera Helix and var. + chrysocarpa. Many other species of 
Hlédera inhabit India, but not any, or but few, of them are likely to thrive in 
the open air in Britain, 

Caprifoliacee, Caprifolium + confisum, + longifolium, + chinénse, + japéni- 
cum; Lonicera diversifolia, Webbiana, Govaniana, angustifolia, sericea, ob- 
ovata, elliptica, glauca, depréssa, + Xylésteum, acuminata, glabrata, lanceolata ; 
Abélia triflora; + Leycestéria formosa; Sambucus adnata; Vibdrnum cotini- 
folium, Mullaha, punctatum, (?) erubéscens, nervosum, cordifolium, grandi- 
florum ; Hydrangea altissima, vestita (aspera Don), heteromalla, Adamia, 
+ (?) cyanea. 

Corndcee. Cornus + oblonga, macrophylla, nervosa; Benthamia + fragifera, 

Vaccinidcee, - Vaccinium (Thibatdia) Sprengéli ; Thibaddia variegata, 
setigera ; Gaylussaccia (Thibatdia) serrata; Cavendishia ndébilis, 

Myrsinacee. Myrsine + bifaria, + semiserrata, acuminata. 

Ericdcee. Rhododéndron + arboreum, aristatum, + barbatum, + cinnamo- 
meum + campanulatum, formosum, lepiddtum, + anthopdgon, + setdsum ; 
Andrémeda fastigiata, formosa, lanceolata, villosa, ovalifolia, cordata; Gaul- 
théria nummularidides, trichophylla, 

Ebendcee } Styrdcee. Symplocos racemosa, paniculata. 

Oledcee, Olea ferruginea, compacta, grandiflora, robista; Syringa Emddi ; 
O’rnus floribanda; F'raxinus xanthoxyldides, 

Jasmindcee, Jasminum + officinale, dispérmum, revolitum, + pubigerum, 
(?) glanduldsum, (?) chrysanthemum, (?) chrysanthemdides, (?) nanum, 
(?) humile, 

Labiicee. Roylea + élegans, 

Solanaceae, Lycium + europee‘um, 

Laurdcee, Latrus (?) odoratissima. 
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Thymeidcee. Daphne + canndbina, Bhélica, sericea Don (syn. salicifolia 
Wal.), viridiflora, mucronata. 

Santalacez. Osyris nepalénsis. 

Eleagnacee. Eledgnus + arborea, armata; Hippdphe fF salicifolia (syn. 
conférta). 

Euphorbiace. Bixus emarginatus; Pachysandra + coriacea. 

Urticdcee. Morus + * nigra, sp. white-fruited, atropurptrea, + indica ?, 
+ tatarica, parvifolia, serrata (syn. heterophylla), laevigata viridis, + * mauri- 
tiana, * scandens. Some of these names are to be regarded as not established, 
and as more or less likely to be synonymous with others amongst them. 
Broussonetia integrifolia. 

Ulmacee. U\mus + erdsa (syn. effiisa W.), + integrifolia, virgata. These 
names are from Dr. Wallich’s catalogue. In Mr. Royle’s catalogue are three 
others, but Mr. Royle has advised that they may represent the same species. 
Céltis + orientalis, (?) elongata, politoria, tetrandra, (?) cinnamomea, (?) mollis. 

Juglandacee. Jugians + régia ; Engeihardtia Roxburghidna, Colebrookidna. 

Salicdcee. SdAlix Lindleydna, obovata, polyandra, + * babylénica, (?) agyp- 
tiaca, élegans, grisea, kamaunénsis, eriostachya, pyrina. The first five of these 
names are derived from Mr. Royle’s catalogue and work . the rest are from 
Dr. Wallich’s catalogue. In Mr. Royle’s catalogue are six other names, but 
Mr. Royle has told us that they may represent the same species as certain of 
the names above. Populus cordata, acuminata, pyriformis, ciliata, sp. 

Cupulifere. Quércus annulata, f dealbata, incana, polyantha, lanata, flori- 
binda, laxiflora, dentosa, semecarpitolia, lamellosa, /appacea, spicata, fenestrata, 
dilatata, lancezefolia, + lanuginosa, + Phullata. These names are from Dr. 
Wallich’s catalogue, and are exclusive of several others that are those of 
species which Mr. Royle deems likely to be too tender to thrive in Britain. 
Mr, Royle has in his own catalogue names, distinct from Dr. Wallich’s, of 
seven kinds, of which some may be identical with, some distinct from, those 
represented by Dr. Wallich’s names. Castanea indica, ¢fribuldides, (?) micro- 
carpa, (?) sphzrocarpa. Corylus lacera, ? férox; in Mr. Royle’s catalogue are 
the names cashmeriénsis and scabérrima, which may represent the same kinds 
as the preceding, or distinct ones. Carpinus viminea, faginea. 

Betuldcee. Bétula Bhojpattra (syn. utilis), acuminata, cylindrostachya, 
nitida; and, in Mr. Royle’s catalogue, three other names of as many kinds, 
that may be identical with three of those above, or distinct. A’Inus (?) nepa- 
lénsis. 

Platandacee. Patanus + orientalis. 

Myricdcee. Myrica sapida. 

Taxdcee. Taxus baccata?, + nucifera ? 

Conifere. * Picea Webbidna (syn. A‘bies spectabilis), dumosa (syn. Bru- 
noniana ; Pinus + excélsa, + Gerardidna (syn Nedza), + Smithidna (syn. Mo- 
rinda), Cédrus + Deoddra ; Cupréssus + * sempervirens, + toruldsa; L’phe- 
dra Gerardidna; Juniperus squamata, + * chinénsis, * dimérpha, + rectrva, 
religidsa, ¢ excélsa, communis ?; ‘“huja + * orientalis, + nepalénsis. 

Whoever wishes to become acquainted with the ligneous flora of Hima- 
laya should have recourse to Mr. Royle’s Illustrations ; it will be found to 
be one of the most scientific and comprehensive works of the kind that 
have ever been published ; embracing, not only the scientific botany and natu- 
ral history, including the geology, of the district, but the geographical dis- 
tribution of species and their properties and uses: the whole being generalised 
with reference to Lower India and Europe. 

Of the trees and shrubs of temperate climates, which have been 
introduced into the different countries of Asia, we profess to know but 
little. Not many foreign ligneous plants, we suppose, have been added to the 
ligneous flora of Siberia or Tartary : but the hardy fruit trees and fruit shrubs 
of Europe have been cultivated for a number of years in the gardens of some 
of the native princes of India; and many of our ornamental trees and shrubs 


have been transported to the gardens of our public officers in that country, 
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and to the botanic gardens established by government. This might be done 
to a great extent, as Mr. Royle has shown, in the mountainous districts of 
Himalaya, as well as in other hilly and mountainous regions, both of India 
and China. 

Of that part of the ligneous flora of China which is hardy, very little is known. 
The following list of some of the ligneous species which inhabit China, and 
of a few of those which inhabit Japan, has been prepared from these three 
sources : — 1. Enumeratio Plantarum quas in China boreali collegit Dr. Al. 
Bunge, anno 1831 : this enumeration is published in the Mémoires presentés a 
L Académie des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, tome ii. livra. 1. et 2., 1833. 2. 
From Royle’s Illustrations, in which a sketch of the climate and plants of China 
is presented, relatively to comparison with the climate and plants of the 
Himalaya. 3. From our Hortus Britannicus. The sign (?) denotes, in this 
list, as well as in the preceding, doubt of hardihood of the species to which 
it is applied. 

Ranunculdcee. Clématis intricata, Peednia Moitan and varieties of it. 

Magnoliaceee. Magnolia conspicua. 

Menispermacee. Menispérmum ditricum, Stauntonia, (?) Kadswra ja- 
ponica. 

Berberacee. Bérberis sinénsis. 

Sterculiacee. Sterculia pyriférmis. 

Tildcee. Tilia, (?) Gréwia parviflora. 

Ternstromiacee. Thea viridis, Caméllia (?) japénica. 

Hypericdcee. Hypéricum patulum, (?) Ochranthe pallida. 

Acerdcee. A*cer truncatum, palmatum (Japan). 

fEsculacee. Aé’sculus chinénsis. 

Sapinddcee. Xanthéceras sorbifdlia, Kolreutéria paniculata. 

Meliacee. Melia. 

Vitacee. Vitis vinifera, bryonizfolia, ficifolia, humulifolia, serianzefolia, 
aconitifolia; Ampeldpsis. 

Xanthoxylacee. Ailantus glandulosa ; Xanthéxylum (?) Avicénnae, (?) ni- 
tidum. 

Staphyleacee. Staphyléa. ; 

Celastracee. Celastrus articulatus; Huénymus micranthus, chinénsis. 

Aquifoliacee. Ilex, a sp. of, allied to Aquifolium. 

Rhamnacee. Rhamnus Theezans ; Zizyphus vulgaris 1 spinosa, vulgaris 2 
inérmis, parvifolia, globosa, (?) sinénsis, (?) albens, (?) nitida; (?) Hoveénia 
dalcis. 

Anacardidacee. (?) Pistacia chinénsis; Rhis Cétinus, ailantoides, (?) ver- 
nicifera (Japan), (?) succedanea. 

Leguminacee. Sophora japonica (China and Japan), chinénsis ; Indigéfera 
micrantha, macrostachya ; Caragdna Chamlagu, microphylla; Lespedéza ma- 
crocarpa; Wistaria Consequana ; Gleditschza chinénsis, heterophylla; Cércis 
chinénsis ; Acacia (?) macrophyila, (?) Neéemu. 

Rosdcee § Amygdalee. Amygdalus communis, pedunculata, p. miltiplex, 
p. polygyna ; Pérsica vulgaris ; Cérasus chinénsis 2 pluripétala (or flore pléno, 
syn. Amygdalus pumila), japénica (Japan), j. miltiplex (Japan), serrulata, 
salicina, Psetido-Cérasus; Prunus doméstica?, trichocarpa, pauciflora, hu- 
milis 1 glabrata, humilis 2 villosula; Armeniaca vulgaris. 

Rosdcee § Spiredcee. Spire‘a triloba, dasyantha, sorbifolia, calldsa ; Kérria 
japonica pluripétala (or flore pléno) (Japan). 

Rosdcee {\ Potentillee. Rubus purptreus, crategifolius, (?) parvifolius, 
(?) refléxus. 

Rosdcee § Rosee. Rosa indica, odorata, longifolia, Roxbiarghi, flavéscens, 
nivea, semperflorens, Lawrencedza, multiflora, Greville, sinica, Banksia, 
B. flore liteo, microcarpa, bracteata, b. scabricatlis, pimpinellifolia, rugosa. 

Rosacee } Pimee.  Pyrus floribinda, dioica, spectabilis, betulzefdlia ; 
Cydonia sinénsis, japonica ; Eriobétrya japonica (Japan) ; Photinia serrulata ; 
Crateegus pinnatifida. 
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Calycanthdacee. Chimonanthus fragrans (Japan), f. luteus (Japan), f. gran- 
diflorus. 

Granaticee. Pimnica Granatum, and the white-flowered and pluripetalous 
varieties. 

Tamaricacee. Tamarix junipérina, chinénsis, (?) indica. 

Philadelphacee. Dewtzia grandiflora, parviflora, scabra (Japan). 

Grossulacee. Ribes Cyndsbati. 

Hamameliddcee. Hamamélis chinénsis. 

Corndcee. Atcuba japonica (China and Japan). 

Caprifolidcee. Caprifolium chinénse, longiflorum, Lonicera flexuosa, Sam- 
buicus racemosa, Vibdrnum (?) fragrans ; Abélia (?) chinénsis, (?) uniflora ; 
Hydrangea Horténsia. 

Ericacee. Rhododéndron Farrere, (?) leucanthum ; Azalea (?) macrantha, 
(?) Andrémeda. 

Ericdcee § Vacciniée. Vaccinium (?) formosum. 

Ebendcee. Diospyros Lotus, Schi-tse. 

Oledcee. Olea, Ligistrum lucidum 1 floribandum; Syringa chinénsis ; 
O’rnus floribiinda. 

Jasmindcee. Jasminum (?) angulare, fléridum. 

Asclepiadaceze. Periploca (?) sépium. 

Bignoniaceee. Catdlpa syringefolia. 

Thymeldcee. Daphne cannabina, (?) Passerina Chameedaphne. 

Solanaceae. Lycium chinénse, turbinatum, Trewzanum. 

Euphorbiacese. (?) Phyllanthus ramiflorus, Andrachne chinénsis. 

Urticacee. Morus alba and varieties, sinénsis, constantinopolitana; Brous- 
sonétia papyrifera. 

Ulmacee. U’|mus pumila, Céltis chinénsis. 

Juglandacee. Juglans régia. 

Salicacee. Salix babylonica, Populus. 

Betulacee. Bétula. 

Cupulifere. Quércus densifolia, chinénsis, and three other species; Cas- 
tanea vésca, the large-leafed chestnut, dwarf chestnuts. 

Conifere. Pines, fir, larch; Pinus chinénsis, Massoniana ; Cunninghamia 
lanceolata; Z'hija orientalis; Juniperus chinénsis, glaica; Cupréssus, Salis- 
burza adiantifolia (Japan). 

The northern provinces of China, Mr. Royle observes, are more European 
in their flora than any parts of the plains of India; and the flora of the moun- 
tains has an almost universal identity of genera with that found covering the 
elevated belt of Himalaya. From these and other remarks we conclude that 
many species of trees and shrubs in China, now wholly unknown to us, will at 
some future time be added to the British arboretum. 

The Chinese, through the European residents at Canton and other sea- 
ports, have become possessed of various of our ornamental ligneous plants. 
Mr. Reeves (Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 437.) mentions that Magnolia grandiflora 
was introduced at Macao by Mr. Livingston, previously to 1830; and M. 
acuminata, glatica, and tripétala, soon afterwards. The recent discovery of 
the tea shrub in the province of Assam, through an extent of territory which 
occupied a month’s journey, shows how little of the ligneous flora of that part 
of the world is yet known. (See Dr. Wallich, in Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 429.) 


Sect. II. Of the Indigenous and Foreign Trees and Shrubs of 
Africa. 


Tue number of ligneous species which the British arboretum has obtained 
from Africa, including the Canary Isles, appears to be 23; a number larger 
than might be expected, considering the tropical situation of this part of the 
world, and that its mountains are less elevated than those of Asia. Barbary 
has supplied 13 of these 23 species; because, being situated on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, its climate is comparatively temperate. More may, per- 
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haps, be received from the interior of the country, and from the African 
islands; but, considering that the floras of these islands, and of Egypt and 
Southern Africa, have been pretty fully explored, our hopes of further ad- 
ditions, fit to endure our climate, are not very sanguine. 

The trees and shrubs of temperate climates introduced into Africa must 
necessarily be very few; and till lately they were limited, perhaps, to a few 
shrubs in the gardens of the British consuls. Since the introduction of Euro- 
pean improvements into Egypt, however, the pacha has established an English 
garden under the care of an English gardener, Mr. Traill, who is endeavouring 
to acclimatise the plants and trees both of temperate and tropical climates. 
Algiers, which came into possession of the French in 1830, is receiving from 
that nation of naturalists many European plants; as appears in detail in the 
Annales de la Société ad’ Horticulture de Paris for 1831, and in the Gardener’s 
iMagazine, vol. xi. p. 632. A nursery has been established by the French 
authorities, which is said to contain 25,000 trees, bushes, and plants, for the 
purpose of experiment and naturalisation. It occupies 80 acres, and is under 
the care of a director and twenty men. Such an establishment may be re- 
ferred to as one worthy of imitation in colonising a new country. 


Sect. III. Of the Indigenous and Foreign Trees and Shrubs of 


America. 


By far the greatest and most interesting accessions to the British arbo- 
retum have been received from North America; but, as some hardy species 
have also been received from the southern division of that immense country, 
we shall devote a subsection to each. 


Supsect. 1. Of the Indigenous and Foreign Trees and Shrubs of North 
America. 


THE introduction of woody plants from North America into Britain may 
be said to have commenced with the missionaries sent out by Compton, Bishop 
of London, about the end of the seventeenth century, and to have continued 
without interruption ever since. Some species were, doubtless, introduced 
by Sir Walter Raleigh and others ; but the practice of sending out collectors 
to send home objects of natural history undoubtedly began about the period 
we have mentioned. We have seen, in preceding parts of this history, that 
Bannister, Catesby, Garden, John and William Bartram, André Michaux, 
Fraser, Lyon, and Douglas are the names of the collectors to whom we are 
chiefly indebted: and that Compton, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Petre, the 
Duke of Richmond, Ellis, Dr. Uvedale, Dr. Fothergill, and, above all, that 
most excellent man Peter Collinson, a quaker and linendraper, were the prin- 
cipal amateurs. These gentlemen, and Gray, Gordon, and other nurserymen, 
in Britain, and Du Hamel, Lemonnier, and Maréchal de Noailles, in France, 
were the principal persons who encouraged the collectors. Much, also, is due 
to those American and European authors who have explored the interior 
of the civilised portion of America, and published the result of their Jabours. 
From the Fora of Pursh, edit. 1814, we have made the following enumeration 
of the woody plants of North America not indigenous to Britain. 

Ranunculicee, Atragene americana ; Clématis virginica, cordata, holose- 
ricea Walter?, crispa, reticulata, Vidrna, Catesbyana ; Xanthorhiza apiifolia. 

Winteraceee. Illicium floridanum, parviflorum. 

Magnoliacee. Magnolia grandiflora elliptica, grandiflora obovata, grandi- 
flora lanceolata, glatica, longifolia, macrophylla, tripétala, acuminata, cordata, 
auriculata, pyramidata ; Liriodéndron Tulipifera, T. var. obtusiloba. 

Anonacee. Asémina triloba, parviflora, pygmee‘a, grandiflora. 

Menispermacee. Menispérmum canadénse, c. var. lobatum ; Cécculus 
carolinus, Schizandra coccinea. 

Berberideze. Bérberis canadénsis, Mahonia, Aquifolium, nervosa. 

Cistinee. WHudsonia ericdides. 
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Malvaceae. Hibiscus Manihot. 

Tilidcee. Tilia glabra, laxiflora, pubéscens, p. var. leptophylla, hetero- 
phylla. 

Ternstromiaceee. Gorddnia Lasidnthus, pubéscens, Stuartia virginica, Ma- 
lachodéndron ovatum. 

Hypericinee. A’scyrum Crax A'ndree, hypericdides, amplexicadle; Hypé- 
ricum Kalmidnum, fronddsum, amee‘num, prolificum, nudiflorum, glaicum, 
densiflorum, galidides, aspalathdides, fasciculatum, tenuifolium. 

Acerine@. A*cer rubrum, dasycarpum, barbatum, sacchérinum, nigrum, 
macrophyllum, circinatum, striatum, montanum ; Negundo fraxinifolium. 

Hippocastanee. ZB’ sculus elabra, pallida ; Pavia, rubra, hybrida, flava, 
macrostachya. 

Sapindacee. Sapindus ? * Saponaria. 

Vit.s. Vitis Labrasca, estivalis, a. var. sinuata, cordifolia, riparia, rotundi- 
folia, palmata; Ampelopsis cordata, hederacea, hirsiita, bipinnata. 


Xanthorijlee, Xanthoxylum fraxineum, tricarpum; Ptelea trifoliata, t. var. 
pubéscens. 


Staphyledcee. Staphyléa trifolia. 

Celastrinea. Celastrus scdndens, bullatus ; Hudénymus americanus, angus- 
tifolius, atropurpureus. 

Wicinee. I ex opaca, laxiflora, Casstne, Dahodn, angustifolia, a. var. ligus- 
trifolia, vomitoria, prindides, canadensis, Myr sinites; Prinos verticillatus, am- 
biguus, leevigatus, lanceolatus, glaber, coriaceus, c. var. angustifolius. 

Biounce. Rhamnus frangulodides, alnifdlius, carolinianus, lanceolatus, 
minutiflorus ; Ceanothus americanus, intermédius, sanguineus, microphyllus ; 
Berchémia volubilis. 

Anacardidcee. Rhis typhina, glabra, élegans, viridiflora, pumila, vernix, 
copallina, Toxicodéndron, radicans, r. var. microcarpa, aromatica. 

Leguminose. Robinia Pseiid-Acacia, viscosa, hispida, macrophylla; Wis- 
taria frutéscens; Cassia occidentalis, figtistrina ; ; Cércis canadénsis, c. var. 
pubéscens ; Virgilia lutea, Cytisus rhombifolius ; Amorpha fruticosa, f. var. 
emarginata, f. var. angustifolia, microphylla, pubéscens, canéscens ; Gleditschia 
triacanthos, t. var. inérmis, brachycarpa, monospérmia ; Gymnécladus cana- 
dénsis. ’ 

Chrysobalanee. Chrysobalanus oblongifolius. 

Am ygdalea. Cérasus virginiana, serétina, canadénsis, caroliniana, semper- 
florens, borealis, pennsylvanica, nigra, hyemilis, pygmz‘a, pubescens, pumila, 
depréssa, chicasa; Prunus maritima, doméstica var. myrobdlana, 

Rosacee. Rosa parviflora, nitida, lucida, gemélla, Lyonw, carolina, rubi- 
folia, leevigata, suaveolens, pendulina, lutéscens ; Rubus villdsus, strigosus, 
canadénsis, cuneifolius, occidentalis, hispidus, trivialis, flagellaris, inérmis, 
spectabilis, odoratus ; Spiree‘a salicifolia, s. var. latifolia, tomentosa, hyperici- 
folia, chameedrifolia, c. var. média, betulafolia, opulifolia, capitata, discolor, 
sorbifolia ; Parshia tridentata, Potentilla floribanda. 

Pigaiac. Pyrus coronaria, angustifolia, microcarpa, americana, arbuti- 
folia, melanocarpa; Amelanchier Botryapium, ovalis, sanguinea; Cratae‘gus 
apiifolia, spathulata, turbinata, coccinea, populifolia, Py rifolia, elliptica, glandu- 


losa, flava, parvifolia, punctata ribra, punctata atrea, Criis-galli spléndens, 
Cras-2alli pyracanthzefolia, Cris-galli salicifolia. 


Calycinthea. Calycanthus floridus, glaticus, levigatus. 


Philadélphee. Philadélphus inodorus, Lewis, grandiflorus; Decumaria 
barbara, sarmentosa. 


Passifloree. Passiflora peltata. 

Cactee, Opintia vulgaris, Mammillaria vivipara. 

Grossulacee. Ribes albinérvium, trifidum, rigens, prostratum, resinosum, 
viscosissimum, sanguineum, Menziésii, atireum, recurvatum, fléridum, laxi- 


florum, rotundifolium, hirtéllum, gracile, trifldrum, oxyacanthoides, lacistris, 
Cyndsbati, speciosum 


Araliacee, Aralia hispida, spinosa, s. var. inérmis. 
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Caprifolidcee. Caprifolium sempervirens, cilidsum, flavum, gratum, parvi- 
florum [? dioicum]; Lonicera ciliata, ciliata alba, villosa; Symphoria glomerata, 
racemosa; Diervilla litea; Linnea borealis; Vibarnum prunifolium, pyrifo- 
lium, Lentago, nidum, obovatum, obovatum punicefolium, cassindides, levi- 
gatum, nitidum, dentatum, pubéscens, lantandides, acerifolium, modlle, Oxy- 
céccus, edule; Sambucus canadénsis, pubéscens; Hydrangea arboréscens, 
cordata, nivea, quercifolia. 

Cornee. Cornus flérida, circinata, sericea, asperifolia, stricta, alba, panicu- 
lata, paniculata albida, paniculata radiata, alternifolia. 

Loranthacee. Viscum ? flavéscens. 

Cinchonacee. Pincknéya pubens, Chiocécca racemosa, Cephalanthus occi- 
dentalis. 

Composite. Baccharis angustifolia, glomeruliflora, halimifolia; Buphthal- 
mum frutéscens; J‘va imbricata, frutéscens. 

Vacciniée. Vaccinium stamineum, album, difftisum, dumosum, fronddsum, 
fronddsum lanceolatum, pallidum, resindsum viridéscens, resimosum rubéscens, 
resindsum lutéscens, corymbésum, amce‘num, virgatum, fuscatum, fuscdtum, 
angustifolium, galezans, figistrinum, tenéllum, angustifolium, czespitdsum, 
myrtifolium, crassifolium, nitidum, d/yrsinites, J. lanceolatus, JV. obtisus, 
buxifolium, ovatum, obttisum ; Oxycdéccus macrocarpus, erythrocarpus, hispi- 
dulus. 

Ericdcee. Andrémeda tetragona, hypndides, poliifolia angustifolia, polii- 
folia latifolia, calyculata, angustifolia, coriacea, axillaris, axillaris longifolia, 
Catesbzei, acuminata, floribanda, mariana, mariana :angustifolia, specidsa, 
speciosa pulverulénta, racemosa, arborea; Lydnia ferruginea, rigida, paniculata, 
frondosa; Clethra alnifolia, tomentosa, scabra, paniculata, acuminata; Mylo- 
caryum Jigdstrinum, Cyrille caroliniana; A’rbutus /aurifodlia, Menziésé, tomen- 
tosa; Gaulthéria procimbens, Shdllon; Menzitsia ferruginea, globularis, 
empetriformis, ezertilea ; Kalmia hirsuta, glaica, glatica rosmarinifolia, cuneata, 
angustifolia, angustifolia ovata, latifolia; Epigee‘a répens; Rhodora cana- 
dénsis; Rhododéndron maximum roseum, m. album, m. purptreum, punc- 
tatum, catawbiénse; Azalea calendulacea flammea, c. crocea, canéscens, nudi- 
flora coccinea, n. rutilans, n. carnea, n. alba, n. papilionacea, n. partita, 
n. polyandra, arboréscens, bicolor, viscésa, nitida, glatica, hispida; Leéedum 
palastre, palistre decimbens, latifolium; Ammyrsine duxifdlia; Bejaria race- 
mosa, J’/tea virginica, Pyxidanthéra barbulata. 

Symplocinee. Sy¥mplocos tinctoria. 

Styracee.  Styrax grandifolium, pulveruléntum, lavigitum ; Haleésia tetrap- 
tera, diptera. 

Sapoteze. Bumélia /ycidides, reclinata, lanugindsa, chrysophylloides, serrata. 

Eéenacee. Diospyros virgimana, pubéscens. 

Oleacee. O*lea americana; Chionanthus virginiea, maritima; O’rnus 
americana; Fraxinus sambucifolia, quadrangulata, epiptera, acuminata, caro- 
liniana, platycarpa, pubéscens, p. longifolia, p. latifolia, p. subpubéscens, 
juglandifolia; Catd/pa syringefolia. 

Apocynee. SEchites difformis, Gelsémium sempervirens. 

Bignoniacezee. Bignonia crucigera, capreolata; Técoma radicans flammea, 
radicans coccinea. 

Soldnee. Lycium carolinianum. 

Labiate. Salvia coccinea. 

Verbenacee. Callicarpa americana. 

Chenopidee. A'triplex Halimus, Diotis lanata. 

Polygonee. Calligonum canéscens. 

Laurinee. Latrus Catesbydna, carolinénsis glabra, ¢. pubéscens, c. obttisa, 
Benzvin, Diospyros, geniculata, Sassafras. 

Thymele\e. Dirca palistris. 

Santalaceze. Nyssa villosa, biflora, candicans, tomentosa, denticulata; Ha- 
miltonia oleifera. 

Eledgnee. FEleagnus argéntea; Shephérdia canadénsis, argéntea. 
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Aristolochiée. Aristolochia sipho, tomentosa. 

Euphorbiacee. Borya porulosa, /igistrina, acuminata; Stillingéa /igistrina, 
sebifera. 

Urticee. Morus rubra. 

Ulmdcee. U’\mus amerieina, péndula, filva, alata; Planera Richardi, 
Gmelin; Céltis occidentalis, crassifolia, pumila. 

Juglandee. Juglans nigra, cinérea; Carya oliveeformis, sulcata, alba, tomen- 
tosa, amara, porcina ficiformis, obcordata, aquatica, myristicaeformis. 

Salicinee. Salix candida, Muhlenbergidna, tristis, recurvata, vestita, U‘va 
ursi, cordifolia, obovata, planifolia, pedicellaris, fuscita, conifera, myricdides, 
prindides, discolor, angustata, longifolia, Houstonidana, falcata, nigra, lucida, 
rigida, cordita, grisea, ambigua ; “Populus balsamffera, candicans, trépida, 
monilifera, betulaefolia, grandidentata, laevigata, angulata, heterophylla. 

Betulinee. Beétula populifdlia, excélsa, nigra, papyracea, lénta, ptmila, 
glandulosa; A’lnus crispa, serrulata, glatica. 

Cupulifere. Quercus Phéllos, Phéllos himilis, maritima, sericea, myrti- 
folia, virens, cinérea, imbricaria, /aurifolia, laurifolia obtusa, aovifolia, hetero- 
phiilla, aquatica, hemisphe’ rica, ‘ina, triloba, nigra, tinctoria, discolor, coccinea, 
ambigua, rubra, Catesbe:, falcata, palistris, Banisteri, obtusiloba, macrocarpa, 
oliveeformis, lyrata, alba, alba repanda, Prinus, bicolor, montana, Castinea, 
prindides; Castanea vésca americana, pumila; igus ferruginea; Corylus 
americana, rostrata; Carpinus americana, O’strya virginica. 

Platanee. Liquidambar styraciflua. 

Myricee. Myrica cerifera, cerifera pumila, carolinénsis, pennsylvanica ; 
Comptonia aspleniifolia. 

Hamamelidee. Hamamélis virginica, macrophylla; Fothergilla alnifolia, 
major, Gardéni. 

Conifere. Pinus inops, resinosa, Banksidna, variabilis, rigida, serotina, pun- 
gens, Tee" da, paldstris, Strobus ; Abies balsamffera, Fraser, faxifolia, canadén- 
sis, nigra, rabra, alba ; Larix péndula, microcarpa; Yaxodium distichum; 
Cupréssus thydides, Thuja occidentalis; Juniperus communis depréssa, virgi- 
niana, Sabina procimbens, excélsa, barbadénsis; Zaxus baccata. 

Cycadee. Lamia integritolia. 

Empétree.’ E’ mpetrum nigrum, Ceratiola ericdides. 

Smildcee. Smilax hastata, hastata lanceolata, bona-nédx, quadrangularis 
Walter?, Sarsaparilla, ovata, lba, lanceolata, ptbera, Pseiido-china, rotundi- 
folia, caduca, /aurifolia, pandurita, cifcidifolia. 

Pélme. Sabal Adansoni; Chamee‘rops serrulita, h¥ystrix, Palmétto. 

The number of trees and shrubs in the British arboretum, received from 
North America, is considered to be 528, and they comprise the greater part 
of the names in the foregoing enumeration. Still, as it is not always certain 
that the same names in our catalogue are applied to the same things, there 
may be a number of species described by Pursh which are not yet introduced 
into Britain. At all events, we have. little doubt that, in the unexplored parts 
of North America, there are many species that will, at no distant day, find 
way to Europe. 

The greater part of the trees and shrubs of Europe, which are remarkable 
either for beauty or utility, appear in the catalogues of the American nursery- 
men, more particularly in those of Prince of New York, and of Carr, the succes- 
sor of Bartram, near Philadelphia. From a MS. which has been kindly sent to 
us by Dr. Mease, containing the dates of the introductions of a number of 
European trees into America, we find that some took place as early as the 
settlers there from this country ; and that the introduction of European trees 
was in an especial degree accelerated by the establishment of tree nurseries. 
William Hamilton, Esq., of the Woodlands, near Philadelphia, is stated by all 
the collectors of plants in America, during the last century, to have had the 
most. complete garden in the United States. It is said to have contained not 
only all the plants of America, but those of Europe and other parts of the 
world, which were considered of interest either for arts or medicine. In 
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Bartram’s Botanic Garden there appears to have been the best collection in 
any nursery ; and probably, at present, it is only equalled by that of Prince of 
New York. No nursery in America is superior to Bartram’s for finespecimens of 
trees. The dimensions of some of these, with those of many others, of which 
accounts have been sent us, will be given when treating of each particular 
tree, in the third part of this work. (See also Gard. Mag., vol. viii. p. 272.) 
Part of the United States, and the Canadas, were visited by two excellent 
arboricultural observers; Mr. Robert Brown, formerlya nurseryman at Perth, 
and Mr. James Macnab, the son of the curator of the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden, in the autumn of the year 1834; and an interesting notice of the 
distribution of different species of trees in the countries they passed through 
has been published in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, vol. v. p. 594., and 
will be found also in the twelfth volume of the Gardener’s Magazine. Before 
landing at New York, the country appears to the stranger of a very dark and 
dismal hue, from the quantity of pines and red cedars which clothe the more 
conspicuous prominences; but, after landing, the whole, from the prevalence 
of fine trees and shrubs, appears like one vast garden. The stranger is strongly 
impressed with the beauty and number of trees, which are partly indigenous 
to the locality or the district, and partly introduced from more southern 
climates. The diversity of the forms of the trees, and the variety of their 
foliage, are most remarkable. No remains of ancient forests are observable, 
as might be supposed, these having been long since cut down for fuel; but 
forest trees of large size are frequently to be seen, covered to their summits 
with wild vines. Of these the Platanus occidentalis, liriodendron, liqui- 
dambar, Gleditschia triacanthos, and the catalpa are preeminent. It is worthy 
of remark, that almost the only foreign trees conspicuous in the artificial 
scenery of America are, various kinds of fruit trees, the Lombardy poplar, and 
the weeping willow. The contrast between the regular position and round- 
tufted heads of the fruit trees and the Jance-shaped heads of the poplars, and 
between both these trees and the wild luxuriance of the indigenous species, 
is very striking. About 67 miles up the country, on the river Hudson, a 
limestone district occurs, and on this the lively green of the arbor vite suc- 
ceeds to the dark hue of the red cedar. All the uncultivated parts of the 
surface are covered with this tree, of different sizes, varying from 1 ft. to 20 ft. 
in height, and always of a pyramidal shape. The woods on both sides of 
Lake Champlain are very various. The principal trees are, the wild cherry 
(Cérasus virginiana), elms, walnuts, sugar maples, and the aspen poplar. The 
rocky grounds abound with arbor vite, and the -“ appearance of the lofty 
white, or Weymouth, pine, towering above the deciduous trees, on rising 
grounds at the base of the hills, of a dark aspect and nearly destitute of 
branches, was remarkable.” The northern extremity of Lake Champlain ex- 
hibits the same trees, with the addition of the balm of Gilead fir. The only 
tree worth notice on the St. Lawrence river was the canoe birch (Bétula 
papyracea). At Montreal our travellers were much “ surprised to see the 
great difference which the Canadian winter produces upon those species of 
ornamental trees which grace the lawns and cities of the United States. As 
examples, may be mentioned the A:/antus glandulosa, the trees of which were 
quite small and stunted ; Maclura aurantiaca seemed barely alive ; and the mul- 
berries were small and unhealthy. The weeping willows here are almost always 
killed in winter, although in the neighbourhood of New York the stem of this 
tree is seen averaging from 8 ft. to 15 ft., and sometimes 20 ft. in girt. None of 
the catalpas and magnolias, which prove so ornamental in the pleasure-grounds 
both of New York and Philadelphia, can be made to live here, with the 
exception of the M. glatica, and it is in a very unhealthy condition. Tax- 
Odium distichum is also much dwarfed, and barely alive. Peaches in this 
part of the country do not succeed as standards; but several peach trees 
placed against garden walls possessed well ripened wood, and had every 
appearance of affording plentiful crops. The principal ornamental tree cul- 
tivated in this part of the country, on account of its beauty, is the Robinia 
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glutindsa, which, during the months of June, July, and August, bears a pro- 
fusion of delicate pink flowers, and does not attain a large size.” 

In the different islands of Lake Ontario “ the hemlock spruce is abundant 
and of great size, as well as arbor vite, walnuts, oaks, sugar maples, and 
elms.” Near Toronto, on the shores of the lake, the weeping willow is 
healthy and luxuriant, and there are fine specimens of the locust tree, broad- 
leaved American beech, Canadian and Lombardy poplars, limes, oaks, ashes, 
elms, white pine, and hemlock spruce. Pinus resinosa (the red pine) was 
observed here for the first time; and it is by no means plentiful, having been 
found by our travellers only in this tract. The red birch they found a fine- 
shaped tree, with a trunk about 2 ft. in diameter, and a wide-spreading top 
like that of the beech tree in Europe. Near the Falls of Niagara is a “ very 
extensive natural forest of sweet chestnuts; and what is very remarkable, the 
trees are placed at such regular distances that at first one would not hesitate 
to think that they had been planted by the hand of man. Not a great way from 
this, we observed a similar forest of large native oaks with precisely the same 
appearance of regular plantation: yet in both cases the arrangement was 
wholly the work of nature, the stronger individuals having probably smothered 
the weaker. In the neighbourhood of the falls, the trees were of very various 
descriptions, of great size, and more intermixed than we had hitherto seen. 
The tulip trees were of great height, with stems varying from 8 ft. to 12 ft. in 
circumference. Platanus trees, oaks, elms, limes, ashes, walnuts, beeches, 
poplars, and white pines, were all equally large and lofty. The hemlock spruce 
was scarcely seen, but the arbor vite seemed to take its place; for it is, with- 
out exception, the most abundant tree in the neighbourhood of the falls, very 
tall, and sometimes tapering to the height of 60 ft. Here, again, the red 
cedar ve observed, with great abundance of dwarf-growing yew (7axus cana- 
dénsis ).”” 

Between Niagara and Hamilton was the only district in Canada where the 
Latrus Sassafras was seen; the trees were all small, though remarkably 
healthy. The great natural forests of the country presented chiefly oaks of 
great height ; and, when the ground became in the least degree elevated, white 
pines abounded. On a flattened, low, moist meadow was an extensive forest 
of the tamarack, or black American larch (Larix péndula), long straggling 
trees with stems not exceeding 20 in. in circumference. Near New London 
the specimens of the trees, particularly of the platanus, were very large. 
Stems were measured of from 15 ft. to 20 ft. in girt, and many of the trees 
had straight trunks of from 10 ft. to 30 ft. high, before branching. “ This 
tree is always seen largest and in greatest abundance along the moist banks of 
rivers, where the soil is deep and rich.” The white pine, near New London, 
has a trunk varying from 13 ft. to 18 ft. in circumference; and some trees, 
which had been blown down, were measured, and found to average 160 ft. in 
length. The oaks here varyfrom 10 ft. to 15 ft. in circumference of trunk, with 
45 ft. and 50 ft. of straight clear stems. Between New London and Goderich, 
a distance of 60 miles, the road passes through one continued dense forest. 
The trees were principally elms, averaging from 10 ft. to 25 ft. in circum- 
ference. Mixed with them were beeches, birches, and ashes of ordinary 
dimensions. On some low swampy ground, there was an extensive forest of 
hemlock spruce, and on an extended limestone ridge some splendid specimens 
of arbor vite. Horizontal sections of the white pines and hemlock spruce 
exhibited between 300 and 400 annual layers; oaks, 200; and elms, 300. On 
the whole, the neighbourhood of Goderich in Canada presented “a much 
greater and finer collection of large native trees than had before been seen ; 
for, in addition to what have been named, were very large sugar maples, with 
splendid specimens of the black and white ash, limes, oaks, beeches, birches, 
cherries, with extensive tracts of balsam poplar (Pépulus balsamifera), and 
the black American larch, all growing in deep rich soil. On the banks of the 
Maitland river, many very noble specimens of platanus are seen, with stems 
varying from 18 ft. to 36 ft. in circumference. It is curious to observe, that 
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when this tree exceeds 6 ft. in diameter, it seldom has a clear bole of above 
10 ft., after which it branches much. Almost the whole of the large trunks 
are hollow. Along the banks of the lake, extending both ways from Goderich, 
we observed white American spruces (A‘bies alba); but none of them ex- 
ceeded 60 ft. in height, and 3 ft. in circumference. 

“ Just before entering the St. Clair river from Lake Huron, lofty white pines 
are seen towering on both sides; but, on entering the river, they entirely dis- 
appear on the Canada side, although, on the UnitedStates side, they continue 
for many miles; and a river, which runs into the St. Clair on that side, has, 
from the quantity of pines found upon its banks, been named the White Pine 
River. No very large trees are seen on the banks of the St. Clair, but, on 
getting back into the country, oaks, elms, limes, and walnuts abound. On 
the banks of the river, all the way down, many dwarf kinds of shrubby plants 
adorn its edges. Of these, the different kinds of plums and cherries, with the 
sweet-scented crab apple, and a variety of thorns, form the chief objects ; but 
what was most gratifying to us, was the great abundance of stag’s-horn 
sumach (his typhina var. élegans), now loaded with large heads of scarlet 
fruit. 

“ Crossing Lake Erie to Cleveland, United States, we have, in addition to 
the ordinary forest scenery, some fine specimens of tulip trees, Ladrus Sds- 
safras, and cucumber trees (Magnolia acuminata). The stems of the latter 
did not exceed 2 ft. in circumference. Passing through the interior of the 
country to Pittsburg, the surface was very irregular. The principal native 
tree on this line of road was the beech, which was seen spread over an ex- 
tended plain, containing many fine trees. There was also an extensive forest 
of the larch; and, in similar situations to those before mentioned, bordering all 
the mixed woods as we proceeded along, was the dogwood tree (Cornus 
flérida). These trees, having taken on their autumnal hue (5th September, 
1834), were rendered beautiful in consequence. Of this fine tree, none had 
been seen since leaving New York till now; and from this place it continued 
to be more or less plentiful, in the different routes which we took, till we 
reached New York again. It was much talked of by the inhabitants, and 
praised, on account of its profusion of large white blossoms early in spring, 
and its dark red leaves and scarlet fruit in the fall, or autumn. Before enter- 
ing Pittsburg, the sloping wooded banks by the river side presented a rich 
appearance, from the quantities of rhododendrons, kalmias, azaleas, and an- 
dromedas, which covered them as underwood. The large trees were much 
the same as those before mentioned, with the addition of the chestnut-leaved 
oak and red maple (A‘cer rubrum), of which last some few trees on the banks 
of the Ohio river, near Pittsburg, measured 12 ft. in circumference. There 
were likewise some large natural trees of the honey locust. 

“We left Pittsburg for Philadelphia. by way of the Alleghany Mountains. 
On these the natural grouping of the trees and shrubs was most remarkable. 
On our first approach to these mountains, we observed the hemlock spruce, 
of various sizes, covering the banks, having the Rhododéndron catawbiénse, 
and Kalmia latifolia as underwood. Proceeding up the mountain, large tracts 
of sweet chestnuts are passed through. Above this, extensive forests of oak ; 
and on the highest summits, all over the mountains, were scraggy trees of the 
Pinus rigida, or pitch pine, with dwarf shrub oaks as underwood. On cross- 
ing the different summits, it was curious to see the same arrangement throughout 
on either side. Having remained for several days on these mountains, our 
attention was very much taken up with the great natural forests situated on 
the extended plains between the highest summits. When any one species of 
a tree is met with, acres of the same are generally seen together. In this way 
we continued to pass through successive masses of a series of trees, of the 
various pines, magnolias, walnuts, poplars, and sour gums, or tupelo trees 
(Nyssa villosa and sylvatica), &c. All of these grow in deep rich soil, with 
the exception of the pitch pine, which was seen on the mountain tops ; and, on 
poor rocky ground, at different elevations, throughout the mountains, the 
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Pinus inops, pingens, and 7T%e‘da are seen; and on more fertile sheltered 
situations we find the Canadian Judas tree (Cércis canadénsis), Latrus Ben- 
zoin and Sassafras, Hudénymus atro-purpureus, with nettle trees, witch hazels, 
and mulberries ; also a vast variety of other dwarf-growing trees and shrubs.” 
(Quart. Journ. of Ag., vol. v. p.605.) These observations of Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Macnab are well calculated to give an arborieulturist an idea of what he 
might expect to meet with, in travelling in the northern states of North 
America. Those who have leisure to pursue the subject, and who wish to 
form an idea of the scenery of the southern states, may consult Bartram’s 
Travels, already referred to p.86.; Dwight’s Travels in New England ; and 
some interesting articles communicated by American correspondents to the 
Magazine of Natural History, more particularly in vol. vi. p. 97. and vol. viii. 
p. 529. 

We include Mexico in North America, and have great hopes that some 
additions may be made to the British arboretum, from the mountainous 
regions of that extensive country. Some magnificent specimens of Confferze 
are said to exist in it, particularly an evergreen taxodium of enormous height. 
Dr. Coulter, it is believed, has discovered several new species of pines and 
firs, which are likely to prove hardy in Britain, as are almost all the resinous 
trees of other countries. 


Sussect. 2. Of the Indigenous and Foreign Trees and Shrubs of South 


America. 


Tue trees and shrubs furnished by South America to the British flora are 
only 22: nor can it be supposed that that number will be materially increased, 
the botany of the country having been very generally explored by different 
botanists. Our hopes are chiefly from the temperate zones of the loftier 
mountains, and from the shores of the sea and the larger rivers. Mr. Mathews, 
who has been several years in South America as a natural history collector, 
speaks ‘of lofty mountain ranges covered with forests, which have never 
yet been penetrated by civilised man. (See Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 636.) The 
ligneous vegetation, however, of South America appears to be much less varied 
than that of North America, and to consist chiefly, in the warmer parts of the 
country, of palms, and in the more temperate regions, of pines, firs, and other 
Coniferee. 

With respect to the introduction into South America of trees and shrubs 
which are foreign to it, we find that the same tendency to equalisation of prc- 
ducts has taken place here, as has been the case everywhere else where civilised 
man has established himself. European and North American trees and shrubs 
are to be found more or less in the government gardens of Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Ayres, the Caraccas, and other places, and in the gardens of old 
established Eurepean merchants and government officers. The tea shrubs of 
China, the mulberry, the mango of India, the peach of Persia, the pine-apple 
of Africa, properly a ligneous plant, and the apple of Europe, are all to be 
found in the neighbourhood of Rio. 


Sect. IV. Of the Indigenous and Foreign Trees and Shrubs of 
Australia and Polynesia. 


Tue British arboretum has not yet received many additions from these ex- 
tensive and little known regions; nor can it be conjectured whether they are 
likely to contain much that is suitable for our purpose, till something more is 
known respecting the height of the mountains in the interiors of the islands, 
especially of that of New Zealand. Very few ligneous plants have hitherto 
been introduced from the latter country ; but, if, as there is reason to believe, 
the interior consists of a chain of mountains with their summits buried in per- 
petual snow, we may hope to reap a considerable harvest when they/have been 
explored by botanists, Something also may reasonably be expected from Van 
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Diemen’s Land, in addition to the species of eucalyptus, acacia, callistemon, . 


and sida, which live as standards through the ordinary winters in the neigh- 
bourhood of London without protection. 

A number of the ligneous trees and shrubs of Europe, and some also from 
other parts of the world, have been taken to New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
Land, by the settlers; and every year packages of plants which stand the 
open air in England, as well as of house plants, are sent out by the nursery- 
men. In the botanic garden at Sydney there was in 1828, a collection, whick 
included the fruit trees of every part of the world, as far as they could be 
collected, and also many of the principal European timber trees and flowering 
shrubs. An account of this collection by the then curator of the garden, Mr. 
Charles Fraser, will be found in the Gardener’s Magazine, vol. v. p. 280. It 
is there stated that the European trees stood the extreme drought of the year 
1827-28 better than those of warmer climates; and, while oranges, limes, 
shaddocks, guavas, &c., were completely burnt up, apples, pears, &c., stood the 
shock without any apparent injury. To give an idea of the “ capabilities of 
the climate,” Mr. Fraser states that, in “ an exposed part of the garden, may 
be seen growing luxuriantly, in a dense thicket formed by themselves, the 
following trees ; viz., the English ash and elm, Erythrina Corallodéndrum in 
full flower, Bombax heptaphyllum, Gymnécladus canadénsis, Ficus elastica, 
Dalbérgia Stssoo, Téctona grandis, Pinus Pinaster and halepénsis, Catd/pa syrin- 
ge@folia, the English lime and sycamore, the mossy-cupped and English oak, 
Acacia tamariscina, Salisburia adiantifolia, the tea and olive, and many others.” 

The trees of Van Diemen’s Land appear tc be among the most gigantic of 
the whole world. Mr. James Backhouse, an English nurseryman who spent 
some time in Hobart Town and its neighbourhood, and has communicated 
some interesting information on the vegetation of that country to the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine (see vol. x1. p.388.), gives the following measurement of ten 
trees of the Eucalyptus robasta, or the stringy-bark tree. They all stood in 
the neighbourhood of the Emu river, and the circumference of all the trunks 
were taken at 4 ft. from the ground. 

No. 1., 45 ft. in circumference; supposed height 180 ft. The top broken, 
as is the case with most large-trunked trees; the trunk a little injured by 
decay, but not hollow. The tree had an excrescence at the base 12 ft. across 
and 6 ft. high, protruding about 3ft. No, 2., 374 ft. in circumference. No. 
3., 38 ft. in circumference ; distant from No. 2. 80 yards. No. 4. 38 ft. in 
circumference; distant from No. 3. 56 yards.. Nos. 3 and 4. were round 
trees, upwards of 200 ft. high. No. 5., 28 ft. in circumference. No. 6., 30 ft. 
in circumference. No. 7., 32 ft. in circumference. No. 8., 55 ft. in circum- 
ference; very little injured by decay; and upwards of 200ft. high. No. 9., 
404 ft. in circumference ; sound and tall. No. 10., 48 ft. in circumference ; 
tubercled; tall; some cavities at the base; much of the top gone. A pros- 
trate tree near to No. 1. was 35 ft. in circumference at the base, 22 ft. at 66 ft. 
19 ft. at 110 ft. up; there were two large branches at 120 ft.; the general 
head branched off at 150ft. the elevation of the tree, traceable by the 
branches on the ground, 213 ft. 

In the Firet Additional Supplement to the Encyclopedia of Agriculture will be 
found portraits, drawn from nature, of several of the trees mentioned as 
having been measured by Mr. Backhouse, drawn by Mr. John Thompson, a 
friend of ours, and an excellent artist, settled at Sydney. The iron-bark 
tree (Eucalyptus resinifera) measured by Mr. Thompson is 200 ft. high, with 
a clean straight trunk of 130 ft. The most remarkable of these trees in ap- 
pearance is the grass tree (Xanthorrhee‘a arboréscens ). 

Mr. Thomas Backhouse has sown the seeds of several species of the trees 
and shrubs of Mount Wellington and other elevated and exposed situations in 
Van Diemen’s Land, in his nursery at York, and he expresses a hope in a 
few years to prove their hardiness; and, as they are all evergreens, they will 
be valuable auxiliaries to our park scenery, 
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CHAP. Vv. 


OF THE LITERATURE OF THE TREES AND SHRUBS OF TEMPERATE 
CLIMATES. 


A uistory of trees and shrubs would be incomplete, without some notice 
of the literature to which the subject has given rise. In the earlier works 
on plants, trees and shrubs, as being the more conspicuous division of the 
vegetable kingdom, occupy a consider ‘able space; and, in modern times, whole 
works have been exclusively devoted to them. It is only our intention to 
notice, in a very slight manner, the names of the more remarkable of the 
works which have been exclusively devoted to the history and description of 
trees and shrubs, referring, for a chronological enumeration of all the authors 
who have written on the subject in modern languages, to the second edition 
of our Encyclopedia of Gardening, and to a posthumous work of the late 
Mr. Forsyth (see Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 596.), entitled Bibliotheca Geoponica, 
which will shortly be published. 

We have already noticed Aristotle and Theophrastus, as the principal 
Greek authors who wrote on trees, and Pliny is almost the only Roman 
one. The information contained in ‘the works of these authors, with some 
additions from the writings of Cato, Columella, Vitruvius, and others, was 
used in a new form, on the dawn of literature in the end of the 15th and the 
beginning of the 16th centuries, in the works on husbandry generally, by 
Crescentius in Italy (147 1), by Fitzherbert in England (1523), Etienne in 
France (1529), Heresbach in Germany (1578), and Herrera in Spain (1595). 
The first author who wrote exclusively on trees and shrubs appears to have 
been Belon, a doctor of medicine of the faculty of Paris, who produced a 
small quarto volume, entitled De Arboribus Coniferis, Resiniferis, &c., printed 
at Paris in 1523, and illustrated with a number of engravings on wood. Our 
copy is the or iginal edition, and consists of thirty-two pr inted pages, and twenty 
engravings. Different species of Juniperus and Cupréssus, the Thuja orien- 
talis, Cedrus Libani, and several pines and firs, including the Larix, are de- 
scribed and figured ; and a number of other plants are mentioned incidentally. 
Meursius published De Arborum, Fruticum, et Herbarum, &c., in one volume 
8vo, at Leyden, in 1600; but, in this work, the medical properties of plants ap- 
pear to be the main object of the writer. The next work exclusively devoted 
to the subject of trees is the Dendrographia of John Johnston, a Pole, 
whose work was published in one volume folio, at Frankfort, in 1662. In 
this work trees and shrubs generally are treated on, and fruit trees at 
considerable length. It is illustrated with numerous figures, and the ob- 
ject of the author seems to have been to direct attention to the trees 
which bore edible fruits, or were remarkable for their medical properties. 
In 1668 the Dendrologia Naturalis of Aldrovandus, in one volume folio, ap- 
peared at Bon. It is avery thick folio volume, illustrated by numerous 
engravings, and the medical qualities of the plants arc chiefly insisted on. 
Aldrovandus was born at Bologna in 1557, and died in 1625; he was a great 
traveller, and one ofthe most laborious naturalists of the sixteen century. 

In England, the first work exclusively devoted to trees and shrubs was 
Evelyn’s Sylva, which was published in one volume folio, in 1664. Every 
one knows the influence which this work had in promoting a taste for plant- 
ing trees throughout England. It went through several editions during the 
author’s lifetime ; and, since his death, an enlarged edition in 2 vols. 4to, 
with several engravings, edited by Dr. Hunter of York, was published in 
1776; and again, with some improvements, in 1786. The first work, after 
Evelyn’s, which was exclusively devoted to trees and shrubs was, the Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Trees and Shrubs propagated for Sale in the neighbourhood 
of London, by a Society of Gardeners, which we haye noticed in p. 60. It 
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forms a thin volume folio, and appeared in 1730. These are the only 
works of note, which appeared on the subject of trees exclusively, previously 
to the time of Linnzus. 

With the exception of nurserymen’s catalogues, and some works on plant- 
ing and managing trees and plantations generally, nothing exclusively devoted 
to the subject of trees appeared in Britain, till Hanbury published his Essay 
on Planting in 1758: a ponderous folio never in much esteem, and of very 
little interest. Indeed, the only gardening book in England in which trees 
and shrubs were described, and treated of botanically as well as horticul- 
turally, previously to the commencement of the nineteenth century, was the 
Dictionary of Miller. The Earl of Haddington, in Scotland, published a Trea- 
tise on Forest Trees, in 12mo, in 1760; but it can only be considered as a work 
descriptive of trees and shrubs generally. In 1771, Meader, gardener to the 
Duke of Northumberland at Syon House, published the Planter’s Guide, 
which is little more than a list of trees, with an imaginary engraving showing 
their comparative heights. A similar list is given at the end of the second 
volume of Morel’s Théorie des Jardins, the second edition of which appeared 
in 1802. In 1772, W. Butcher, a nurseryman at Edinburgh, published a 
Treatise on Forest Trees, already mentioned as a valuable work for the time at 
which it appeared; and, in 1777, Dr. Anderson, under the name of Agricola, 
published Various Thoughts on Planting and Training Timber Trees. Planting 
and Rural Ornament was published by William Marshall in 1796, in 2 vols, 8vo, 
one of which is devoted to the description of trees and shrubs, chiefly, as the 
author acknowledges, taken from Hanbury and Miller. In 1779, Walter 
Nicol published the Practical Planter, and subsequently the Planter’s Calen- 
dar, an edition of which, edited, or rather, rewritten by Mr. Sang, and published 
in 1812, in 1 vol. 8vo, is the last and the best work on trees and shrubs which 
has appeared in Scotland. 

With the first year of the nineteenth century appeared the Planter and Forest- 
Pruner of William Pontey ; but this and the other works on planting of that 
author belong to the general subject of culture, rather than to the description 
and history of trees and shrubs. In 1803, Lambert’s Monograph of the genus 
Pinus appeared in one volume folio, price twenty guineas; a second volume 
has since been added; and, in conformity with the spirit of the times, an edition 
has been published in two volumes 8vo, price 12/. 12s. In 1811, Dr. Wade 
of Dublin produced a descriptive work on the'willow, entitled Salices, in one 
volume 8vo ; and, in 1823, Mr. Henry Philips produced, in two volumes 8vo, 
Sylva Florifera, in which the more common ornamental trees and shrubs are 
treated of in a popular and agreeable manner. Passing over the Woodlands of 
Cobbett, which appeared in 1826, in one volume 8vo, we come to the most 
scientific work exclusively devoted to trees which has hitherto been published 
in England, the Dendrologia Britannica of P. W. Watson, which was completed 
in two volumes 8vo, in 1825. The first volume contains 80 plates, and the 
second 90 plates. The letterpress, with the exception of 72 pages of intro- 
ductory matter, consists solely of technical descriptions of the figures, arranged 
in a tabular form under a given number of heads ; a very effectual mode of 
preventing any point, necessary to be attended to in the description of a plant, 
from escaping the notice of the describer. In this respect, the work is superior 
to some of its contemporaries, in which the descriptions are sometimes rather 
disorderly if complete; and are often incomplete, apparently from want of being 
taken in some fixed and comprehensive order. Mr. Watson was a tradesman 
in Hull, who afterwards retired from business ; and he was one of the principal 
persons who assisted in founding, and afterwards in laying out and managing, 
the Hull Botanic Garden, as stated in the introduction to his Dendrologia, 
p- xii. He died, we believe, in 1827. The only work hitherto published in 
England, which contains a description of all the hardy trees and shrubs in the 
country, in addition to that of all other plants, ligneous and herbaceous, 
described by European botanists, is Don’s edition of Miller’s Dictionary, in four 
volumes 4to, price 14/, 
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In France, the first really important work on trees,in modern times, is the 
Traité des Arbres et Arbustes, by Du Hamel du Monceau, which was published 
in Paris, in two volumes 4to,in 1755. In this work the nomenclature of 
Tournefort is followed, but the names of Linnzus are also given; it is illus- 
trated with numerous figures, partly taken, as the author informs us, from the 
blocks which were used in the Commentaries of Mathiolus; and partly engraved 
on purpose for the work. The first volume contains 368 pages and 275 
engravings, and the second 387 pages and 199 engravings. The original 
edition is not very common, and, when met with in London, sells at from 
thirty to forty shillings. A new edition of this work was commenced in the 
year 1800, and it was completed in seven volumes folio in 1819. The letter- 
press of these volumes was prepared by Mirbel, Loiseleur Deslongchamps, 
and other botanists ; and the drawings were by Redouté, Bessa, &c. The pub- 
lished price of a royal folio copy was 124/. 10s., and of a common copy nearly 
100/. The species are arranged according to the Linnzean system; and the 
number of engravings of trees and shrubs, including some engravings of fruits, 
amounts to 498. Both engravings and descriptions are of very unequal merit, 
and many of the former (at least in our copy, which is a large paper one) are 
altogether unworthy of the consequence attempted to be given to the work by 
Jarge type, large paper, and other characteristics of the mode, now gone by 
both in France and England, of publishing for the few. As a proof of the 
truth of what we assert, large paper copies may now be purchased in London 
for between 30/. and 40/., and small paper copies for twenty guineas. 

In 1899, while the new edition of Du Hamel was slowly publishing in parts, 
the Histoire des Arbres et Arbrisseaux, by M. Desfontaines, appeared in two 
volumes 8yvo, and is still a work of repute. In 1824, T'raité des Arbres 
Forestiéres, ou Histoire et Description des Arbres Indigénes, naturalisés, dont le tige 
a de trente a cent vingt pieds d’élévation, &c., par M. Jaune St. Hilaire et M. 
Thouin, appeared in one volume 4to, with coloured plates, price 10/.. The 
plates are badly executed, and the work, with the exception of the part written 
by Thouin, is of a very inferior description, 

André Michaux, a notice of whose life has been given, p. 140., published 
Histoire des Chénes de ? Amérique, in one volume folio, in 1801; and his son, 
F. A. Michaux, published Histoire des Arbres Forestieres de ? Amérique Septen- 
trionale, in three volumes, large 8vo, in 1812. Of this work there is an Eng- 
lish translation entitled the American Sylva, which was published in Paris, in 
1817, at nine guineas plain, or twelve guineas coloured. F. A. Michaux’s 
work contains 156 plates, including figures of all the oaks described in the 
Histoire des Chénes, and is an excellent work, which still maintains its price 
both in Paris and London. We ought not to pass unnoticed Le Botaniste 
Cultivateur of Du Mont de Courset, in seven volumes 8vo, which was come 
pleted in 1814, and which, though it, contains herbaceous and house plants, as well 
as ligneous hardy plants, is yet more complete in its descriptions of the latter 
than any other work, except Du Hamel’s. There is no French work which 
brings down the description and history of trees and shrubs to the present time ; 
but, if we were asked what works we would recommend, as making the nearest 
approach to this, we should say, Le Botaniste Cultivateur; Les Annales de 
Fromont ; Le Bon Jardinier,the edition of which work for the current year con- 
tains notices of all the plants newly introduced ; and, above all, the excellent 
Prodromus of De Candolle, now in course of publication, and of which four 
volumes 8vo, price 5/., have already appeared. 

In Holland, the only work exclusively.devoted to trees and shrubs which, we 
have heard of, is by Krause, and the title is, Afbeeldingen der Fraaiste, Meest- 
witheemsche Boomen en Heesters,&c. It appeared at Amsterdam in 1802, in 
one thick royal 4to volume, the price of which in London is 107. The 
plates in our copy are executed in a very superior manner, and they are 
coloured with much more care than those of either Willdenow, Schmidt, or 
Du Hamel. Some of the German works describing the different kinds of 
wood were published at Amsterdam, as well as at Leipzic; particularly that 
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published by Sepps, which appeared in one volume 4to, in 1773, at both places ; 
and at Amsterdam, with a translation of the German descriptions into Dutch. 
It was published at about 15/., and sells in London for from 8/. to 104. 

In Germany, the first work exclusively devoted to trees and shrubs, which 
was published in modern times, was the Harbkesche Baumzucht theils nord- 
amerikenischer und fremder, &c., of J.P. Du Roi, which appeared in two volumes 
Svo. in 1771-2; to this succeéded the Osterreiches allgemeine Baumzucht of 
Schmidt, the first two volumes of which appeared in 1792, and the third in 1800 
price 10/. This is an excellent work as far as it goes. The next German 
work which appeared was the Berlinische Baumzucht of C. L. Willdenow, in one 
volume 8vo, the second edition of which appeared in 1811. In this volume 
are described all the trees and shrubs which grew at the time in the Berlin 
Botanic Garden. It is observed by Watson, in his introduction to his Den- 
drologia, p.vii., that, in the Berlinische Baumzucht, “ the parts of the plant in 
each description are placed in the same order, and not in the often vague, 
slovenly, and reiterated way of many botanic writers.” In 1810, appeared 
the first number of <Abbildung der deutschen Holzarten, &c., by F. Guimpel, 
C. L. Willdenow, and F. G. Hayne. It was completed with 36 numbers in 
1820. It contains 216 coloured plates, and the price in London is 16/7. In 
1819, another work on the trees of Germany appeared, which included all 
those foreign species which stand the open air in that country. It is entitled 
Abbildung der fremden in Deutschland ausdauernden Holzarten, &c.; by F. 
Guimpel, F. Otto, and F.G. Hayne. It forms one volume 4to., contains 100 
plates, and costs in London 6/. The Germans have a species of publication, 
or rather portable museum, which they call Holzbibliothek (Wood Library). 
A hundred or more sorts of wood, with dried specimens of the leaves, flowers, 
seed, and winter’s wood of each species, are put loose into little cases about 
the size of 8vo volumes, and these are finished exteriorly like books, and the 
back lettered with the name of the wood in different languages. There are 
two libraries of this description, which are more particularly in repute; one 
published at Munich, and the other at Nuremberg. The former contains 100 
sorts of wood, and costs about 100/., and the latter 80 sorts, and costs 80/. 
There are also engravings and descriptions of these woods, at various prices 
from 10/. to 30/.; one of the best of these is Hildte’s, published at Weimar 
in 1798, price 15/. 

Weare not aware of any other work of magnitude exclusively devoted to 
the description and history of trees and shrubs, having been published in any 
of the other countries of Europe ; but in America, besides the English trans- 
lation of Michaux, already mentioned, which appeared there as well as in 
Paris, in 1817, there is the Sylva Americana of D. J. Brown, which was pub- 
lished at Boston in 1832. The cost in London of this work is 17. 1s. 

It will be recollected, that in this notice we have only given the titles of the 
principal works devoted exclusively to the description and history of trees and 
shrubs, those which treat on the formation and management of plantations, on 
forests and woodlands, and on planting trees generally, whether for useful or 
ornamental purposes, are exceedingly numerous, and will be passed under re- 
view in the Introduction to the Fourth Part of this work. 


CHAP. VI. 


CONCLUSION. 


Two considerations may be drawn from the preceding history: the first, 
respecting the introduction of foreign trees and shrubs; and the second, re- 
specting arboricultural literature. 

On comparing the lists which we haye given of ligneous plants, found in 
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the different countries situated in temperate climates, which are not indi- 
genous to Britain, with the catalogues of plants considered as already intro- 
duced into this country, it will be found that there are some names of species 
and varieties, in the lists of almost every country, that are not in British 
catalogues, and, consequently, not yet introduced. There are a number of 
names, for example, that are not in our Hortus Britannicus. Here, then, is 
an important use in giving these lists, because they point out to commercial 
gardeners, and to amateurs and travellers who are botanists, what trees 
and shrubs it is desirable to enquire after in other countries; and what they 
should endeavour, if possible, to introduce into their own. It may also be 
observed, that the same names that are in the lists in preceding chapters 
frequently occur in British catalogues; yet it is by no means certain that in 
every case they are applied to the same plants. Here, then, is another point 
calling for the exertions of the patriotic botanist or traveller; and it may be 
observed respecting this point, that it will always be the safest side to err on, 
to reintroduce plants which are already in the country, rather than to remain 
in any doubt respecting our possessing them. All trees and shrubs liable 
to great variations, and of great utility or ornament, such as the genera 
Quércus, Pinus, Pyrus, Crate‘gus, &c., ought to be introduced in all their 
varieties. We are persuaded that there are, in France and Spain, many inte- 
resting varieties of Pinus, and of Quércus Cérris and Q. I‘lex, which have 
not yet found their way into British gardens. The Quércus australis, re- 
cently introduced in consequence of the information given by Captain Cook 
(see p. 171.), may be cited as a proof of this; and there are, doubtless, hun- 
dreds of species and varieties of trees and shrubs in North America, that 
have never yet been seen in Europe. There is, therefore, ample room for 
exertion, to those who wish to increase the botanical riches of their country ; 
and more especially in the case of that kind of botanical riches which adds so 
conspicuously and permanently to its ornament, and to its useful resources. 
It would, however, be a very contracted view of this subject, to limit our 
views to the aggrandisement of the collections of trees and shrubs in Britain. 
The time for believing that the exclusive possession of any benefit contributes 
to the prosperity or happiness of nations is gone by; and the principles of 
freé and universal exchange and intercourse are found to constitute the 
surest foundation for the happiness of nations. This is so obviously true in 
matters of botany and gardening, that it cannot for a moment be doubted. 

If it is desirable for us that we should assemble in our country the trees 
and shrubs of every other similar climate, it must be equally desirable that 
the inhabitants of every other similar climate should possess all those species 
for which their climate is adapted; in short, it is desirable for the advance- 
ment of civilisation and human refinement, that all the trees and shrubs of 
temperate climates should be distributed throughout all those climates. This 
will, no doubt, be the case at some future period, when the civilisation of 
the whole world is comparatively equalised; and, in the mean time, it may be 
useful to offer such hints as will contribute towards so desirable a result. 

One of the first steps towards the equalisation of the plants of different 
regions, of similar capacities for growing such plants, is, to determine, with 
something like precision, what the plants of each region are. This can only 
be done by assembling living specimens of all of them, or of such a class of 
them as it may be desirable to equalise, in one garden, and cultivating them 
there for some time, so as to determine the species and varieties. In old 
countries of limited extent, such as Britain, which have been examined by 
botanists for two or three centuries, the establishment of botanic gardens for 
determining the number of indigenous species of plants may be considered 
unnecessary ; but this is far from being the case with such countries as North 
America, Upper India, China, Japan, Van Diemen’s Land, and a number of 
others. It would, doubtless, contribute to the spread, ail over the world, 
of the trees and shrubs of North America, if one part of them could be seen 
in a grand national garden at New York, and another in a garden or arboretum 
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at Charlestown; or if the whole could be assembled in one grand park and 
pleasure-ground at Washington. We do not, however, expect this to be 
done; for, in the progress of civilisation and refinement in every country, 
there are many much more important points to be attended to than the cul- 
ture of trees and shrubs. 

With a view both to introduction into any particular country, and equalis- 
ation in all similar countries, the first thing that ought to be done, after the 
indigenous plants of the country are clearly determined, is to assemble, in 
one garden in the given country, all those of all other similar countries, 
with a view to determining what they are. Thus, in the case of trees and 
shrubs, all those mentioned in the preceding lists as being foreign, with refer- 
ence to the trees and shrubs of Britain, ought to be assembled and proved in 
one grand British national garden; and the same thing ought to be done in a 
similar garden in every other country. The idea may be thought chimerical ; 
but it is hard to say what will not be done by nations, when they come to 
cultivate with ardour the arts of peace and of refinement. The cooperation 
of individuals attached to the same pursuit may, in the mean time, contribute 
much to the advancement of that pursuit ; and hence, though in the neigh- 
bourhood of London it might be difficult, or impossible, to induce the metro- 
polis or the government to form an arboretum of 150 acres in extent, so as 
to exhibit in it all the species of trees and shrubs of temperate climates, that 
will grow with us in the open air; yet, if the proprietors of a certain number 
of estates within ten miles of London were to agree each to form a collec- 
tion of the species or varieties of a particular genus, and to allow these to be 
examined by botanists, the same result would be obtained, at least as to ac- 
curacy of nomenclature, as if the whole of the genera and species were 
assembled in one national garden. We have explained this cooperative sys- 
tem, at length, in the Gardener’s Magazine, vol. xi. p. 600., and it is needless 
to say that it is as applicable to every other country as to England, and to 
every other large town as to London. The practice might, therefore, be 
adopted in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh and Dublin; and in that of 
Exeter, for the south of England; Bristol and Liverpool, for the west; 
York, for a central situation; Norwich, Lincoln, and Hull, for the east; and 
Newcastle and Carlisle, for the north. 

The number of works which have been written, exclusively devoted to the 
description and uses of trees and shrubs, shows, in a general point of view, 
the estimated importance of the subject by authors; and, when we consider 
the rapidity of the succession of these works within a comparatively limited 
period, it shows the accumulation of knowledge which is continually being 
acquired respecting ligneous plants. In this, as in all other branches of na- 
tural history, the attention of naturalists was first directed to the objects 
which more immediately surrounded them in their own country; afterwards it 
extended to adjoining countries; and lastly, which seems to embrace the 
most comprehensive view of the subject, to all the other countries in the 
world which are similarly circumstanced in regard to climate and all that 
affects the growth of trees and shrubs. Hence, the first books on dendrology 
were merely local catalogues, enumerating the medical, or such other proper- 
ties, as, in the age in which these books were produced, excited most atten- 
tion; while the last are scientific descriptions, with the geography, history, 
and uses in civilised society, of all the species and varieties enumerated. 

The conclusion which we draw with reference to the literature of trees 
and shrubs is, that, though there are a great many excellent works on the 
subject already before the public in the English, French, and German lan- 
guages, yet none of these works embrace the whole subject, and bring it 
down to the present time; and that, consequently, we are justified in our 
endeavour to comprise every thing which it is desirable to know, respecting 
the trees and shrubs which will stand the open air in Britain, in our present 
Encyclopedia. 
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OF THE SCIENCE OF THE STUDY OF TREES, 


THE subject of trees, like every other subject, to be studied in the best man- 
ner, must be studied according to some methodical arrangement; and it is the 
purpose of this part of our work to lay down an outline of that method which 
we consider the best. By including in such an outline every particular which 
ought to be taken into consideration in the study of trees, we shall be the less 
likely to omit any of these particulars in giving the description and history of 
individual species ; and the reader, also, will profit by having his attention pre- 
viously directed to what this history and description ought to contain. 

Trees may be studied both as individual objects, and as connected with 
other objects. As individual objects, they may be considered pictorially, or as 
component parts of the general scenery of a country; and botanically, as 
organised beings. As objects connected with others, trees may be studied with 
reference to nature, animate and inanimate, which may be considered as their 
natural history ; and with reference to man in a state of civilisation, which may 
be called their economical history. We shall devote a short chapter to each 
of these subjects, and in a concluding one give a summary of the whole. 


CHAP. I. 


OF THE STUDY OF TREES PICTORIALLY, OR AS COMPONENT PARTS OF 
GENERAL SCENERY. 


THE study of trees, as component parts of landscape, may be carried on with 
very little knowledge of either their natural or their economical history; and, 
indeed, with less knowledge of any other objects or sciences, than most studies. 
Experience proves that a man may excel! as a graphic artist with very little 
knowledge beyond his art; but, at the same time, it is also found, from expe- 
rience, that all the greatest artists have been, more or less, philosophers; and 
hence, though a knowledge of the natural and economical history of trees may 
not be essential for the artist who studies them pictorially, it will yet be found 
to render him material assistance. 

The subject of this chapter naturally divides itself into the study of the forms 
of trees and shrubs; the study of their character and expression; and the art 
of delineating them pictorially. 


Sect. I. Of the Study of the Forms of Trees and Shrubs. 


THE first quality in a tree which will strike a general observer, coming to 
the study with only a few notions relative to form, will be its bulk, or the space 
that it occupies in the landscape which meets his eye. This bulk, or mag- 
nitude, resolves itself into height and width; and the consideration which 
immediately follows is, the outline that the tree makes against the sky, or 
against any other object which appears behind it. The next points that will 
probably attract notice are, the colour of the tree,’and the degree of brilliancy 
of the lights which appear on its masses. Subsequently, the attention may be 
drawn to the trunk of the tree: for example, to observe whether it appears to 
be adequate to the support of the head; whether the head appears equally 
balanced on it; and whether it stands perpendicularly, or obliquely, to the sur- 
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face on which the tree grows. The next point is, to observe whether the head 
is open and airy, or compact; and the last, whether the general form of the 
tree is regular or irregular. All these particulars are equally applicable to 
shrubs as to trees; with the exception of those which apply to the trunk, 
which is almost always wanting in what are pictorially, as well as botanically, 
considered as shrubs or bushes. 

The different points, then, to which attention ought to be directed in the 
study of trees and shrubs as pictorial forms, are the following :—the height and 
breadth, or general magnitude, of the tree ; the form and outline; the colour, 
light, and shade; the position of the trunk and branches; the mode of growth; 
the mode of tufting; the leaves, and the spray and buds. 

The height and breadth of trees and shrubs vary according to their kinds, and 
to the soil, situation, and climate in which they grow. The trees of greatest 
height, in the temperate regions of the globe, are those of the pine and fir tribe ; 
and they are those, also, which have least breadth in proportion to their height ; 
because their branches, technically called frondose, have not the same tendency 
as those of other trees to increase in thickness with the age of the tree. The 
most bulky trees, or those which have the greatest width of head in propor- 
tion to their height, are some species of poplars, elms, oaks, &c., and the cedar 
of Lebanon, which, though it is a tree with frondose branches, yet, when it 
stands singly, has a head generally broader than its height. The highest shrubs, 
which grow independently of other objects of support, are, among evergreens, 
the common laurel, and, among deciduous kinds, the common lilac, the dog- 
woods, and the Guelder rose. Among the smallest trees, considered as pic- 
torial objects, are the thorns and the spindle tree; and among the smallest 
shrubs are the heath, the furze, and some of the rhododendrons and azaleas. 

The form and outline of trees and shrubs vary chiefly according to their kinds 
and their age, but partly, also, according to the physical circumstances in 
which they are placed; such as soil, situation, climate, and, perhaps, above all, 
proximity to other trees and shrubs. The natural form and outline of a tree can 
only be ascertained when the tree stands alone. The form which it assumes, when 
closely surrounded by other objects, will generally be found very different from 
its natural form; and, therefore, cannot be considered as characteristic of the 
tree or shrub. Even the climate, or the prevailing soil, or wind, will materially 
alter the form. The cedar, when planted in masses like the larch or the Scotch 
pine, produces, like them, a straight trunk, with the branches dying off from 
the bottom upwards; planted singly, its branches often become like so many 
trunks: in a sheltered situation its top will be pointed; and, in one exposed, 
it will become blunt or flattened, like the well-known cedars of the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden. Nearly the same observations may be made respecting all 
other trees: even the sturdy oak, in poor soils and cold elevated situations, 
becomes a bush ; in rich soils and low situations it is a lofty tree, with a straight 
trunk ; and in situations exposed to the sea breeze, it has the entire head of 
the tree leaning to one side, and presents an appearance altogether peculiar. 
Fig. 1. shows the effect of the sea breeze on two oaks growing on the boundary 
of Canford Heath, near Wimborne, in Dorsetshire ; and numerous similar 
examples might be given from different parts of the island. 

However various the outline of trees and shrubs may appear in detail, the 
general contour may always be reduced to some familiar or recognised form, 
easily retained in the memory: for example, to that of an oval, or that of an 
egg placed on its smallest end, which are the most common forms of trees, 
except in the case of those which have frondose branches; and that of .an 
egg placed on its broadest end, or of a flattened cone, which are the most com- 
mon forms of shrubs. The Lombardy poplar, the cypress, and some similar 
trees, may be said to have their heads in the form of an ellipsis: and others 
such as the common apple, thorn, &c., in that of a globe, or in that of a semi- 
globe. A few trees, more particularly in their young state, take the form of an 
inverted cone, such as the planera, as will appear by our figure of that tree at 
ten years’ growth. Within these general forms, the greatest variety of outline 
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may be preduced, by the receding or advancing of the terminations of the 
branches ; by the forms of these terminations ; by the manner in which they are 
clustered ‘together ; ; and by their being open or compact, regular or irregular, 
densely clothed with foliage, or only loosely covered. 

Light and shade. The form of a tree or shrub is generally indicated by its 
outline against the sky; but that outline does not convey such a correct idea 
of the form as where the space enclosed by it exhibits both light and shade, 
which alone can give it the appearance of substance. 

The capacities of different trees for receiving light vary according to the 
density of the masses of foliage. A compact round-headed tree, like the Sor- 
bus A'ria, will receive and reflect the light in one large mass; a tree or shrub, 
the general form of which is composed of numerous smaller masses, more or 
jess separated from each other, will reflect the light in smaller masses ; and a 
thin tree, which, in many parts, may be seen through, will not reflect the light 
from any part in a conspicuous manner. In proportion as the light is reflected 
from one side of a tree, the other side will appear dark ; and a tree or shrub 
thinly clothed with foliage will appear to be equally in light and shade throughout. 
Most light and graceful trees are of this description; but the want of the beauty 
produced by light and shade is compensated by the wavy direction of the stem, 
which gives the idea of gentle motion, and by the variety and intricacy of the 
tuftings, outline, and disposition of the smaller branches, spray, and leaves. 

The colours of trees and shrubs vary not only according to the kinds, but ac- 
cording to the season of the year, the climate, soil, situation, age, and other 
circumstances. In general, the colours of spring, when the tree is leafing, are 
more fixed and determinate than those of autumn, when it is losing its leaves ; 
because, in the former case, it depends chiefly on the nature of the tree, while 
in the latter it is materially affected by the weather, and also by the soil. The 
birch, the leaves of which, in most soils, in a wet autumn, will die off of a yel- 
low colour, in a dry autumn will assume a deep red; and, on a peat bog, birch 
leaves generally die off of a pale yellow, while on a granitic soil they generally 
assume a bright red or purple. On the side of the tree next the sun, the leaves 
of all trees are of a brighter colour than on the shady side. Those trees and 
shrubs which vary least in colour, whether in summer or autumn, are the ever- 
greens; and those which vary most are the oaks, the acers, and the thorns. 

The trunks of trees vary as muchas their heads ; not only naturally, according 
to the kind of tree, but accidentally, according ha the circumstances in which 
it has been placed by nature, or by the hand of man. In general, a detached 


tree exhibits a trunk clothed with branches from the eround upwards; but 


trees grown in masses generally exhibit naked trunks to a considerable height. 

In some species, as in the pine and fir tribe, the length of naked trunk is 

great, in proportion to the size of the head; in other s, as in the oak and 
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other ramose-headed trees, the length of naked trunk bears a much less pro- 
portion to the head. Shrubs are distinguished from trees, not only pictorially, 
but also botanically, by having no distinct trunk, or naked stem, but, whether 
large or small, forming one entire bush. 

The trunks of trees may farther be considered with reference to the manner 
in which they rise out of the soil, and to the manner in which the head of the 
tree is supported by them. Trees which grow in thick woods, where the 
annual crop of leaves falls down, and rots into mould, have their trunks 
apparently without bases ; but trees which stand in open situations, where the 
falling leaves are blown away, always rise out of the ground with a conspicuous 
base, formed by the junction of the trunk with the roots. No circumstance 
adds more to the effect of a tree, as a stately and durable object in a landscape, 
than the appearance of its trunk, rising from a secure and widely spreading 
base ; and this appearance is one which may be imitated by art, both in drawing 
landscapes, and in landscape-gardening, and whether the trees to be introduced 
are young or old. 

The perpendicularity or inclination of the trunks of trees are circumstances 
well deserving the study of the artist. Wherever trees have grown up for- 


tuitously in groups or masses, the trunks of many of them will be found more’ 


or less inclined to the horizon ; and their heads will often appear ill balanced 
when taken singly, though in combinations such trees make the most varied 
groups. Trees which have been planted singly, and exposed alike on every 
side, grow up with erect trunks, and form the most stately and well-balanced 
heads. Such trees always have the appearance of having been planted by art ; 
while the others seem to convey the idea of their having been subjected to the 
operation of natural causes. Trees of the first kind may be called gardenesque 
trees, and of the latter, picturesque trees. Trees which grow out of rocks, or 
on precipices, or on the banks of water, almost always have their trunks in- 
clined to the horizon; as trees on level surfaces, other circumstances being 
the same, have their trunks at right angles to the horizon. 

Though shrubs are without trunks, yet the same general remarks will apply 
to them. A detached shrub, on a level surface, is clothed to the ground on 
every side; a shrub which has grown up among other shrubs or trees, or which 
stands on a slope or hangs over water, will be inclined to one side. Shrubs, 
however, admit of much less variety in point of attitude than trees. 

The branches of trees differ in many particulars. The frondose branches of 
the pine and the fir tribe never, except under accidental circumstances, attain 
any great size; on the other hand, the ramose branches of the oak, the chest- 
nut, &c., frequently attain a size which rivals that of the trunk. The branches 
of some kinds of trees proceed regularly from the stem, in some definite and 
obvious order of succession; others proceed from the stem apparently in an 
irregular manner. Some extend a great length horizontally, or at right angles 
to the stem; and others a great length acutely, or obliquely to it. The heads 
of some trees, as the cedar of Lebanon, in a detached situation, seem to com- 
sist entirely of spreading branches ; of others, such as the pinaster, of a few 
branches at the upper extremity of the trunk. The ramifications of the 
branches are as various as their mode of insertion in the trunk : some are quite 
regular, as in the fir tribe; and others are exeedingly various and intricate, as 
in the oak. The branches of some trees have few branchlets, as in most of the 
poplars ; others have many branchlets, as in the oak, the beech, the birch, &c. 
The same observations will apply to shrubs, but not in the same degree. In 
the case of shrubs, numerous stems arise from the root ; and these stems, in 
many cases, produce only branchlets and spray, and, in others, only leaves. In 
some shrubs, as in the common laurel, the branches trail on the ground; in 
others, as in the berberry and the lilac, they are numerous and erect. Certain 
shrubs have stems which twine round, or are otherwise supported by, trees or 
other objects ; such as the ivy, the clematis, &c.; and others rise up, and fall 
down, as in the case of the common bramble. Some shrubs are, in their details, 
like a collection of miniature trees ; as, for example, the butcher’s broom. In 
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a botanical point of view, the variety which trees and shrubs present, with re- 
spect to their trunks and branches, is almost endless: but we have, at present, 
only to consider them with a view to pictorial effect. 

The mode of growth in trees and shrubs varies according to the kinds ; and is 

modified only in a slight degree by situation, soil, and climate. The main stems 
of almost all trees have a tendency to grow upright ; but the branches proceed 
from these stems in different directions in different trees. The growths, that 
is, the branchlets and spray produced by the branches, extend themselves 
horizontally in some cases, as in the oak ; upwards in others, as in the beech ; 
and in some downwards, as in the weeping willow and the weeping birch. In 
some they are rigidly upright and compact, as in the Lombardy poplar ; and in 
others they are upright and sparse (that is, thin), as in the gymnocladus. In 
young trees and shrubs the mode of growth is more decidedly exhibited than 
in old trees, because the growth is more rapid; and in detached trees it is 
more conspicuous than in such as are crowded, because the nature of the tree, 
in such situations, is more perfectly developed. 
_ In shrubs, the mode of growth is often the principal circumstance by which, 
in a pictorial point of view, they can be characterised ; because they have not 
sufficient magnitude to admit of great variety of form, or of outline: they are 
without trunks to admit of variety of attitude; and they are without large 
branches to admit of marked character. The artist, therefore, in order to 
render them interesting, must have recourse to their mode of growth, and to 
their foliage; and for these reasons, also, they ought almost always to be 
placed in the foreground, both of pictures and of garden landscapes. 

The mode of tufting, that is, the mode in which the leaves combine into those 
masses which appear on the surface of the tree, varies with the kind of tree ; 
and depends principally on the mode of growth, though, to a certain extent, 
it is influenced by the form of the leaves. The general form of tufts is round- 
ish, or elliptical; the long axis of the ellipsis, or of the roundish figure, being 
universally in a horizontal direction. One tuft is separated from another by 
intervals of shade in the body of the tree, and by the background where the 
tufts compose the marginal outline. All tufts have their margins more or less 
indented, which depends on the forms and clusters of the leaves. 

The leaves of trees and shrubs are almost as various as the species ; but, pic- 
torially, their forms are chiefly noticeable only so far as they combine into 
masses. A single leaf, in a tree viewed pictorially, is at such a distance from 
the eye as seldom to be seen in its entire form ; but something of the general 
form of the leaves is recognisable in the margins of the tufts of foliage, and 
more especially in those which are nearest to the eye. The margins of these 
tufts may be said to be almost always more or less indented or serrated; the 
serratures differing in magnitude, in depth, in direction, and in being more or 
less blunt at their extremities. 

The spray of trees, that is, the last made shoots on the extremities of the 
branchlets, is as various as the species of trees. In some it is horizontal, as 
in the silver fir; in others it is pendent, as in the larch, the weeping willow, 
and in some species of birch; in others it is rigid, as in the gymnocladus ; 
and in others crooked, as in some of the oaks and thorns; in some it is 
thick, and unmarked by buds, as in the fig and the walnut; in others it is 
clothed with leaves throughout the year, as in all the evergreens. 

The buds of trees and shrubs may be considered as scarcely perceptible in 
pictorial point of view; nevertheless, the spray of some trees are without 
visible buds ; and in others, for example, the horsechestnut, the Betula 
nigra, and the Quercus sessiliflora, the buds are very conspicuous. The 
blossom buds, both of trees and shrubs, are always much larger than the 
common buds ; for which reason, in looking at a tree pictorially, during the 
spring season, it will be some assistance to the artist to know whether the 
tree is one which produces large or small flowers; and whether it is of a 
sufficient age to produce flowers at all. The knowledge of this, and of 
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other particulars which may be considered botanical, will be of great assist- 
ance to an artist, in enabling him to correct his pictorial observations. 

These are the chief circumstances, with regard to trees and shrubs, 
towards which attention ought to be directed, with a view to their pictorial 
effect, independently of the associations connected with them ; and hence, in 
giving the history of individual species, it would be necessary to test each by 
all these different properties, with a view to determining its appropriate uses 
in landscape-gardening, and in ornamental planting. 


Sect. II. Of the Expression and Character of Trees and Shrubs 
considered pictorially. 


Every object in nature that forms a whole has some expression. If the 
nature of the object is unknown to the beholder, the expression which he 
assigns to it is analogous to that of some object with which he is already 
familiar ; and he uses the same terns to describe its appearance as he would 
apply to such objects. For example, a tall, erect, regularly clothed tree will 
be described by the epithets stately, noble, or handsome; another kind of tree, 
with light airy foliage and a wavy stem, will be called graceful ; and so on. 

Character is some circumstance added to expression, which renders it more 
remarkable; and the circumstance which has this effect will generally be 
found to be the accidental exaggeration of some quality belonging to the 
natural expression of the object. For example, in the case of handsome 
regularly clothed trees, supposing a number of them standing together, cha- 
racter would be added to one of them by the extraordinary prolongation and 
magnitude of one or more of its branches ; or by some of its branches having 
been taken away, so as to expose a portion of the trunk conspicuously, while 
the remainder continued clothed. Character would also be added to one 
tree, among a number of the same kind all previously alike, if a portion of 
this tree were scathed by lightning; or if some circumstance were to occur 
which threw the trunk over to one side. In either of the latter cases, what 
is called character would be conveyed by the object displaying, conspicuously, 
something which did not naturally belong to its species; while, in the former 
case, character was given by the exaggeration of some quality which was 
natural to the species. 

The expression of trees may be said to be of two kinds: that which pro- 
ceeds from their organic influence on the eye as forms, without reference 
to their nature, and altogether apart from moral associations ; and that in 
which moral associations are the principal cause of the expression. 

Supposing a person to see a tree or shrub for the first time, and to be 
totally ignorant of its nature; he could only look upon it in the light of a 
form; and, in this case, its expression, to him, would depend upon its re- 
semblance to forms which he previously knew, whether geometrical figures, 
or the figures of other objects. Thus it is, that the first effort which the 
mind makes to discover beauty in natural forms is, to rocognise in them 
some of the forms of art ; and hence, in the infant state of this taste in indi- 
viduals, the first trees that would be admired would be those the heads of 
which bore the nearest resemblance to a globe, a cone, or some readily recog- 
nisable figure. The next step would be the recognition of some artificial 
figure, in the trees or shrubs of more regular outlines. To this would suc- 
ceed the recognition of several figures contained within one general figure ; 
and, lastly, the recognition, among these several figures, of regularity in their 
arrangement, or of symmetry in their disposition; of variety ; of intricacy ; 
and, lastly, of harmony and of character. In this way it will be seen, that 
a tree or a shrub is capable of exciting many ideas of beauty, considered 
simply as a form, and altogether apart from considerations of usefulness, of 
botanical interest, or of moral associations. 

A tree, to be regular, or, in other words, to have the expression of regu- 
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larity, must exhibit the same number of tufts of the same size, and at the 
same distance from each other, on both sides of the trunk, or centre line. 
Such a tree, as a whole, we may suppose to be a regular globular figure ; 
and it is a property of regularity, that one portion of any figure which is 
regular, being separated from the rest, will still be regular. If the globular 
head of the regular tree, therefore, were cut exactly in two, either vertically 
or horizontally, the separated portions would each be regular figures, that is, 
semi-globes. 

In a symmetrical tree, on the other hand, there may be the greatest irregu- 
larity in the form and number of the parts, provided, only, that the same 
quantity of these be distributed on each side of the central vertical line, or 
trunk, of the tree. In the lower part of the tree, the branches or tuftings may 
protrude chiefly on the right hand and be large; and, on the upper part of the 
tree, they may protrude chiefly on the left hand, and be small; or they may 
be of mixed sizes in both places. Now, it is the characteristic property of a 
symmetrical figure, that, when it is cut in two, the parts separated, taken 
singly, are neither regular nor symmetrical; and, consequently, that they 
will not produce a whole in any way, unless they are reunited as they were 
before. By imagining such a tree as we have described, separated into two 
portions by a central vertical line, it will readily occur to the mind, that 
neither of these portions was either regular, or could in any way form a 
whole. Whoever wishes to enter on the study of the expression of regularity, 
symmetry, intricacy, and harmony, in detail, may refer to articles on the sub- 
ject in the first volume of the Architectural Magazine. 

The lowest degree of organic beauty, in a tree, we may suppose to be the 
form of a small-sized tree with a lumpish head, like the Pyrus A‘ria; consti- 
tuting one uniform mass, light on one side, and shaded on the. other. A 
higher degree of beauty will be, where the general form of the mass is that of 
a cone, or where it is egg-shaped ; because these forms contain an additional 
element of beauty to that constituting a globe, viz. that of elongation. A 
still higher degree cf beauty will be produced, where all the branches of the 
tree, in the case either of a globe or cone, are distinctly marked and regularly 
placed on each side of the trunk, as in the case of a fir; and one still higher, 
where the branches and tufts project irregularly, but are still so balanced, on 
each side of the centre, as to form, on the whole, a symmetrical figure. Such 
a figure, where the tufts are numerous, varies in point of size and disposition; 
and, where the symmetry is perfect, will exhibit the greatest organic beauty 
of which trees are susceptible. 

The association of ideas connected with trees has given rise to what is 
called their moral and historical expression. A tree which is young and grow- 
ing freely, is said to be in good health, and thriving; and one that is not 
growing freely, is said to be sickly. A tree with a thick trunk and spreading 
branches is said to be strong and vigorous; one with a tall and slender trunk, 
to be light and elegant ; one with a bending, or serpentine, wavy-like stem, as 
we have before observed, to be graceful; a tree with upright growths, to be 
rigid ; and one in which the branches and spray droop, to be mournful, or 
weeping. In like manner, there are particular associations connected with 
trees which bear fruit ; with those which grow in particular soils or situations, 
as mountains, marshes, &c. ; and with those which are applied to particular 
purposes, as the oak for ship-building ; the pine and fir for house-carpentry ; 
the willow for basket-making ; the thorn for hedges; and so on. The histo- 
rical and geographical associations connected with trees are numerous, and of 
great interest: for example, the platanus reminds us of the respect paid to this 
tree in Persia; the sweet bay, of its shoots being used by the Romans to 
crown their warriors; the vine and the olive, of their unknown antiquity, and 
the highly prized liquors made from their fruits: and the cedar of Lebanon, 
of the esteem in which its wood was held in the days of Solomon. A know- 
ledge of all the different associations which belong to each particular kind of 
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tree, as it must add greatly to the enjoyment derivable from them, ought 
always to form a part of their individual history. | 

One of the most common and generally understood expressions of trees is, 
that which is called their picturesque beauty. Much has been written, by 
Gilpin, Uvedale Price, and others, in order to define the meaning of the word 
picturesque; and the expression of this beauty has been divided into two 
kinds: that of the beautiful, or smooth picturesque, suitable for cultivated 
scenery, and also for painting; and that of the rough picturesque, suitable 
for wild and forest scenery, and eminently so for graphic representation, 
whether by the pencil, or the palette. Among trees, whether in a wild or 
cultivated state, are found both these expressions ; and, as an example of the 
first, we may give young specimens of the willow and the lime, and young 
trees generally; and of the second, the oak, the cedar, the thorn, and old 
trees generally. For a tree to be picturesque, it is not necessary that it 
should stand singly, or be at all symmetrical in point of form, or the general 
balance of its head; on the contrary, a mutilated tree, or one the trunk of 
which, from some accidental cause, has grown to one side, may be as pic- 
turesque as a tree which grows erect, and is comparatively perfect in all its 
parts; provided only that it is not a peculiar tree, such as that shown in 
Jig. 1. p. 195. The only thing which is essential to picturesque beauty in a 
tree, is, that it should be capable of readily grouping with another tree, or 
with any building, object, or animal, so that the combination may form a sa- 
tisfactory whole. It is evident that this remark applies alike to trees of the 
rough picturesque, and of the smooth picturesque: since young trees, 
which belong to the latter kind of beauty, will group together, or with other 
objects, just as readily as old trees which belong to the former kind of this 
expression. 

The expression of gardenesque beauty, in individual trees, differs from the 
picturesque, in bemg (whether in the rough or the polished variety of the 
expression), at all times, regular, or symmetrical. The gardenesque is found 
exclusively in single trees, which have been planted in favourable situations ; 
not pressed on, during their growth, by any other objects; and allowed to 
throw out their branches equally on every side, uninjured by cattle or other 
animals; and, if touched by the hand of the gardener, only to be improved 
in their regularity and symmetry. A truly gardenesque tree, when fully 
grown, has always some of its branches depending on the ground, in order to 
mark it as a tree of the garden or lawn; and not one of the park, where its 
lower branches would be separated from the ground by that horizontal line 
formed by the browsing of cattle; or one of the forest, where, from being 
pressed on by other trees, or, when young, growing up under the shade of an 
old tree, its form would necessarily belong to some division of the picturesque, 
or be peculiar ; and peculiarity, in trees, as in other objects, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has shown, is deformity rather than beauty. 

Architectural and sculpturesque trees are now no longer in repute: but we 
see no reason why trees should not be cut into the forms of colonnades, 
arcades, triumphal arches, and the figures of men and animals, as shrubs are 
cut into the form of those green walls which, under the name of hedges, sepa- 
rate our fields; and exotic plants are dwarfed, by being grown in pots or 
boxes ; and fruit trees flattened by being spread out against walls. We do not 
say that arcades of trees, tonsile bowers, and sculptured evergreens, such as 
were formerly common in French gardens, rank high in the scale of verdant 
beauty; we merely assert that they are productive of distinct kinds of 
beauty; and that it is by no means desirable to be exclusive, and limit our 
notions of what is beauty to that which is highest in the scale, or to those 
kinds only that happen to be fashionable in our time.. 

Viewing trees with reference to their beauty as organic forms, and to the in- 
terest which they are capable of exciting by calling forth associated ideas, the 
tree which is considered the most beautiful by man, in any country, will vary 
according to the knowledge of every individual, and the country in which he 
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lives. The trees which would most please man in a savage state would be 
those which had afforded him food or shelter: in a highly refined state, they 
would be those which afforded him the greatest amount of intellectual enjoy- 
ment, including their beauty as organic forms, their beauty as constituting a 
particular species of a class of organised beings, and their beauty as giving rise 
to pleasing or interesting associations. Perhaps the most interesting associ- 
ation connected with trees is that of their being employed in ship-building ; 
because, without ships, mankind must have remained in isolated portions, and 
could never have been highly civilised. It is probable, therefore, that, in 
every country where ships are built, and where the trees employed are high in 
the scale of organic beauty, the most intellectual people of that country will 
consider such trees as the most beautiful. In Europe and America, the oak 
is the tree chiefly used in ship-building; and it is, at the same time, unques- 
tionably fuller of variety and beauty of organic form, and of colour, and light 
and shade, than any other tree of temperate climates ; the oak, therefore, to 
the most refined of the inhabitants of these countries, may be considered as 
the most beautiful of trees. 

There are, also, associations of a local nature connected with various spe- 
cies of trees, which, when known, add to the pleasure of the beholder of the 
particular species: for example, the antiquity of the celebrated chestnut at 
Tortworth, or of that on Mount Etna, or the celebrity of the platanus at 
Buyukderé on the banks of the Bosphorus; or of the elm under which the 
founder of the state of Pennsylvania signed the first treaty with the Indians; 
or of the sycamore of Trons, under which the deputies of the Swiss met in 
1424, to swear to free themselves from the yoke of their lords ; lends an interest 
to every individual of these species. Mount Lebanon is known to every oneas 
the native place of the cedar; and Wilton is known to many as one of the few 
places in England where that tree was first raised from seeds brought from 
that celebrated mountain by Dr. Pococke. An individual, a general observer, 
but not a botanist, who had never read the history of the cedar, would feel no 
more interest in a young plant of that species, even if springing from one of 
these trees, than in a spruce fir. A knowledge of the moral and historical 
associations connected with trees adds, generally, to the interest of those 
which are still young. In general, it is thought that such trees can have but 
a very limited share of beauty; and that they are chiefly worthy of admira- 
tion when they acquire such a size as to invite the painter to delineate them. 
This opinion can only have arisen from the general ignorance, and conse- 
quent want of interest, which prevail respecting trees as organised beings ; 
from ignorance of their properties in an economical and in a gardening point 
of view; and from ignorance of the various associations which are connected 
with them. The source of interest in objects generally, consists in their posi- 
tive beauty and utility; and in their susceptibility of variation, or of changes, in 
their expression of this beauty and utility. Now, if we compare young trees 
with old ones in these respects, we think it will not be denied that young 
trees are objects of much greater interest than old ones. In a picturesque 
point of view, we allow that the old tree has an advantage; it has also the 
advantage in point of shelter and shade; and, if it were to be cut down, it 
would produce more timber. But will an old tree prove a source of as much 
interest to the possessor of it, by its variations, in consequence of its yearly 
increase in size, as a young tree, provided that possessor has a historical and. 
gardening knowledge of trees? We think not ; and we would only ask any 
one who is of a different opinion, whether, if he were to be allowed to have 
only one tree in his garden, he would prefer a tree of ten years’ growth, or a 
tree that was already full grown? With the latter tree the mind is carried 
back to times which, though interesting in some respects, it is desirable 
should never recur ; with the former, it is carried forward along with all the 
improvements which are now contemplated, or in progress, in civilised society 
throughout the world. For our own part, independently of all moral, histo- 
rical, and economical considerations, so great is the botanical and horticul- 
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tural interest connected in our minds with young trees, and so delightful to 
us is the idea of preparing the soil in such a manner as to cause them to grow 
with extraordinary rapidity, that, if any one were to present us with a tim- 
bered estate, the first thing we should do would be, to cut down all the old 
trees, and to plant young ones. 

In treating of trees individually, in the Arboretum Britannicum, it will form 
an important part of their description, to indicate the kind of expression pro- 
duced by their forms, their attitudes, and their other pictorial qualities; and 
of their history, to record all those facts respecting each species, which may 
lead to interesting associations, whenever it occurs, whether it be in a young 
or an old state. 


Sect. III]. Of the Mode of drawing Trees from Nature, in such a 
Manner as to give the general pictorial Expression of the Species 
of Tree delineated. 


In drawing trees from nature, with a view to their introduction into land- 
scape composition, the selection is very different from that made when the 
intention is to show trees as single objects. Where trees are to be introduced 
into landscape composition along with buildings, animals, or other trees, the 
symmetry or beauty of the form of the tree, considered by itself, is a matter 
of comparatively little importance. 

A tree which is mutilated, the branches of which are ill balanced, or imper- 
fectly clothed with tufts of foliage, will group better with other trees or 
objects, than a tree which is complete in itself. Such trees are perfectly well 
suited to the landscape-painter ; but, except in the case of transplanting very 
large trees in order to produce immediate effect, they are of no use to the 
landscape-gardener, the ornamental planter, or the planter with a view to 
profit or use. To represent a tree mutilated or in any way imperfect, or to 
represent a group or whole composed of such trees, would be to exhibit what 
no art of the gardener could produce ; and, therefore, what to him is useless, 
however valuable it might be in a picturesque point of view. Our object, in 
giving portraits of trees, has reference almost entirely to the gardenesque, to 
the ornamental, and to the useful. The aim of our portraits, therefore, is 
natural beauty and expression, with reference to the kind of tree drawn ; and 
not beauty and character with reference to any description of graphic art. It 
is, in short, the beauty of truth, not local or peculiar truth, or truth with 
reference to any mode of depicting it ; that is, not a portrait of a tree with the 
peculiarities which it may happen to have at a particular time and place, from 
peculiar circumstances; or a portrait taken to show the beauties of any par- 
ticular style of sketching, drawing, or painting. It is not the portrait of a 
tree which has been overtopped by another tree, been improperly pruned, 
a part of it scorched by fire, or a part of the leaves destroyed by insects; or a 
portrait taken to show the picturesque effect of broken lights and shadows, 
breadth of masses, deep tone of colours, the sharpness of lines printed from 
copper or steel, or the softness of touches printed from zinc or stone. No: 
to draw a tree with any of these sorts of peculiarities would be in the same 
taste as it would be to give, as a specimen of the human being, a portrait of 
a man mutilated or deformed by accident or disease, or in a grotesque attitude 
or dress; or, as a specimen of the human face, a portrait of one disfigured 
with warts or pimples. This would be to portray not merely the individual 
instead of the species, but the individual under circumstances which had no- 
thing to do with his character or expression, whether moral or graphic, as an 
individual. 

It being agreed, then, that the object in drawing trees for the Arboretum 
Britannicum is to give a faithful portrait of the species, neglecting such circum- 
stances as may be peculiar to the individual, the next point is to determine the 
season of the year at which the portrait is to be taken. With a view to this 
object, trees may be divided into three kinds: those the greatest beauty of 
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which is exhibited when they are in flower or in fruit; those whose greatest 
beauty is when they are leafing in spring, or just about to lose their leaves in 
autumn: and evergreens, or those which are clothed with foliage throughout 
the year. The last two should be drawn in autumn; and those which are 
most beautiful when they are in flower or in fruit, at the seasons when the 
flowers or the fruit are in their greatest perfection. For example, the horse- 
chestnut ought to be drawn in June, the laburnum about the same season, and 
the common apple-tree, the Siberian crab, the quince, and one or two others, 
in autumn. Some species of the genus Cratz‘gus are highly beautiful, both 
when in flower, in May or June, and when in fruit, from September to Decem- 
ber; and these may be drawn at either season. Evergreens may be drawn during 
autumn and the whole of winter, till they begin to make their shoots in 
May; from that period they are unsightly for several weeks, while they are 
losing their old leaves and acquiring new ones; and they are uncharacteristic 
of the species till the new leaves and shoots have acquired that rigidity which 
is not produced till after complete maturity. This will be rendered par- 
ticularly obvious by observing the common spruce fir, the Scotch pine, and the 
evergreen oak, during the growing season; say, about London, from the 
middle of May till the middle of June. A young spruce fir tree, drawn in 
May, would have a touch not unlike that of a horsechestnut; and a pine and 
an evergreen oak would appear to be trees of quite a different species from 
what they are. In general, there is a great sameness in the appearance of all 
trees during the leafing season, from the absence of that rigidity of foliage on 
the points of the shoots which gives rise to the particular touch of each spe- 
cies. Some deciduous trees are almost as readily known by their appearance 
in winter, after all the leaves have dropped, as they are in summer. Portraits 
of some of such trees have been taken during that season ; and how very cha- 
racteristic these winter portraits are, in the case of some species, is rendered 
ebvious by the portraits of the Gleditschia inérmis, U’lmus americana, and 
others, which will be found in their proper place. 

Trees, like other objects, may be represented on paper by colours laid on 
with a brush or hair pencil, by ink laid on in the same manner, by lines drawn 
with a pen, or by lines drawn with a black-lead pencil. Whichever of these 
modes is employed, the object is to give the spectator a correct idea of 
the tree represented. The style of art in which this is done, whether by 
the black-lead pencil, the quill and common ink, the hair pencil and Indian 
ink, or by colours, is a matter of little consequence, provided the delineation 
be such as to raise up just ideas of the object imitated in the mind of the 
spectator. Different styles of art may, in this respect, be considered as equiva- 
lent to different languages, the object common to all being to convey ideas. 
As the most convenient and expeditious mode of drawing trees from nature 
is by the use of the lead pencil, we shall now proceed to give directions 
for its use. These directions are by no means so full as they might be; but 
to those who have leisure, and wish to see the subject of drawing trees by the 
use of the lead pencil treated in the best manner that has hitherto been done, 
we recommend Harding’s Elementary Art, published in 1835, a work at 
once artistical and philosophic. 

Previously to proceeding to the place where the tree to be drawn is situated, 
provide a leaf of drawing paper, or a book of such leaves, of a sufficient size 
to contain the pictures of the trees of the scale to which it is intended to draw 
them. In the case of the Arboretum Britannicum, we have drawn the young 
trees, or those which have been ten years planted within ten miles of London, 
to the scale of a quarter of an inch to a foot; and those which have been fifty 
years planted within the same distance of London, or are considered as full 
‘grown, to the scale of a quarter of an inch to 3ft. In order to draw trees to 
these sizes, provide a dozen octavo leaves, and let them be sewed up together 
at one end, in the form of a small oblong book. Form a parallelogram on the 
first page, of such dimensions as to include the largest drawing which an octavo 
page will admit of, and next mark the scale on the boundary of this parallelo- 
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gram, as is done in fg. 2. The parallelogram suited for an octavo page 
Is 41n. broad, and 73 in. long; and the divisions are a fourth of an inch each. 
This parallelogram admits of a drawing of a tree 30 ft. high, with its branches 
extending over a space 16 ft.in diameter. These dimensions may be con- 
sidered as the maximum for trees ten years planted, even under the most 
favourable circumstances; and therefore this size of page, and this scale, are 
what we have adopted for our Arboretum Britannicum. One page being 
marked as in fig. 2., all the other pages in the book, or any number of separate 
pages, may be marked in a similar manner by pricking through them from the 
different divisions of the scale. 

For the purpose of drawing full-grown trees within the limits of the same 
sized parallelogram, we assume 90 ft. as the maximum height of the tree, 
and 48 ft. as the maximum diameter of the space covered by the branches ; 
and, for this purpose, the same division of the inch into four parts will 
suffice, but with this difference, that each of these parts must now be con- 
sidered as 3ft., instead as of 1ft. Fig.2. is marked in this manner, in 
the inside of the parallelogram, for old trees; and it is marked in the 
manner before desbribed, on the outside of the parallelogram, for young trees. 
In practice, it is unnecessary to mark the figures, as the draughtsman will 
easily bear in recollection what each division represents. For trees exceeding 
90 ft. in height, and 48 ft. in width, the margin may be encroached on, to the 
extent of half an inch on each side, and at top and bottom, which will afford 
space for a tree 102 ft. high, and with a head 60 ft. in diameter. 

The draughtsman may now be considered as having got his directions, as 
far as respects paper and scale. Having prepared his pages, he will next pro- 
cure two black-lead pencils, one hard, and the other hard and black (tech- 
nically H and HB), together with afoot rule and achair. The next thing to be 
done is, to choose the tree and the aspect from which it is to be drawn. In 
making a choice, the average form, height and character of the species ought 
to be taken, as far as practicable ; and not a specimen remarkable either for 
its height, or for its singularity or peculiarity ; and the point from which it is 
to be drawn ought, if possible, to be on the south, south-east, or south-west 
side of it. The rule is, that the sun ought always to be behind the draughts- 
man, and rather to the left than to the right of him. All other circumstances 
being the same, therefore, when a tree is to be drawn in the morning, the 
draughtsman ought to place himself on the south-east side of it, at mid-day on 
the south side, and in the afternoon on the south-west side. The next point 
is, the distance from the tree at which the spectator ought to place himself. If 
he sits, which is, in general, the best mode, though some artists prefer a stand- 
ing posture when drawing, twice the height of the tree will be a very good 
distance ; but if he stands, and the tree has a very short trunk, say one under 
6 ft. in height, it will be advisable for the artist to add to his distance from the 
tree once, twice, or thrice his own height; otherwise the height of his eye 
above the lowest branches of the tree might cause the branches to conceal 
more of the trunk than would be desirable. It may be useful to add, that the 
principle on which the distance is chosen is that of being able to see the tree 
as a whole, or as an entire mass of light and shade easily comprehended by 
the eye fixed in one position, as opposed to that of seeing it in detail, and by 
changing the position of the eye. Experience has shown that the eye cannot 
comprehend more with ease than the fourth part of a circle, whether we take 
this circle as a vertical or as a horizontal plane, or as a solid globe, and imagine 
the eye inits centre. The principle which directs the position of the sun to 
be behind the spectator rather than in front of him, and at his left hand rather 
than at his right, is, that a portion of the tree may be in light, and another 
portion in shade, in order to show its general form and rotundity, and that the 
portion in shade may always be, for reasons to be hereafter given, on the 
right hand. In many cases, it may be necessary to draw the tree from the 
north side, and, in others, to draw it when the sun does not shine: in both 
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these cases, the artist must supply the shade, from his knowledge of the manner 
in which it is supplied by the sun when it shines. 

The artist having chosen his tree, and fixed his chair at the proper distance, 
the next step is, to measure or estimate its height. In the case of young trees, 
this is easily done by a 10-ft. rod, which, added to the height of a man and the 
length of his arm stretched above his head, will give 18 ft. ; which will cover 
the height of most trees of ten years’ growth. In the case of old trees, the 
height may be ascertained by a common quadrant, by a graduated quadrant, 
or, which in practice, and more especially when trees are crowded together, 
will be found the best of all modes, by pushing up the side of the trunk a 
series of rods connected one with the other by small tin tubes. This, and 
various other modes, will be found described in Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 548. ; 
and the subject will be again adverted to when treating of useful plantations, 
and felling timber, in Part IV. of this Encyclopedia. 

The height of the tree to be drawn being measured, and supposing it to be 
19 ft. 7 in., then nineteen divisions and a half of the scale are to be counted 
down from the top of the parallelogram, and a slight line drawn across, as at 
aa,im fig.2. An estimate is next to be made of the diameter. of the space 
covered by the branches, and also of the extent of the branches on each side 
of the tree. If the branches extend nearly to an equal distance on each side 
of the trunk, then all that is necessary is, to make a mark in the centre of the 
horizontal line a a, at 6, in order to indicate the centre of the trunk. If, on 
the other hand, the branches extend much more on one side than on the 
other, then the first step is, to set off the total diameter, so as to reach within 
equal distances of each side of the page, as at cc, in fig. 2.; and supposing 
the trunk to be one eighth nearer on one side than the other, then the place for 
its centre may be indicated at d on the base line e e. 

The next step is one of some importance. The artist should go up close 
to the tree, examine its leaves, and make sketches of an individual leaf, and 
of a cluster of leaves, both to a larger scale than that to which the tree is to 
be drawn, and then to the same scale to which the tree is to be drawn. 
These sketches are merely to be considered as studies made with a view of 
acquiring what artists call the touch, or ultimate character of form, with 
which the tree is to be clothed. As all the masses of light and shade, and 
all the various forms which a tree clothed with its leaves presents in nature, 
result from the various disposition of one form of leaf; so, in a picture, all 
the imitations of these are formed by the repetition of one character of 
touch. Sometimes the leaves on the tree, and the touches in the picture, are 
so crowded as almost to obliterate each other; at other times in both they 
are more distinct, and the form of the leaf, and the character of the touch, 
may be more clearly recognised. In densely clothed trees, the form of the 
leaf, and the character of the touch, are most discernible at the extremities 
of the branches ; in thinly clothed trees they are discernible throughout. 

The young artist, however, must not suppose, from all this, that to repre- 
sent a tree it is only necessary to know the form of its leaf and of its touch ; 
neither must he suppose that, in making out the details of the tufting or 
subordinate masses of a tree, he is merely to repeat leaf after leaf : on the 
contrary, having a knowledge of the forms of the leaves when examined 
singly, and of their clustering as exhibited on the points of the branches in 
the general outline of the tree when examined singly, and also of the tufting, 
or subordinate masses, of the tree when examined singly, he must copy from 
nature, almost without reference to his knowledge of these details ; lest, instead 
of making a picture of the tree as it is in nature, he should portray only his own 
ideas of how a tree ought to be drawn. We repeat, that he cannot too closely 
copy nature, and this without reference to any rules; calling to his assistance 
his technical knowledge of the leaves, of the touch, and of the character of 
tufting, only where he feels the want of it, to assist him where the appearance 
of nature may be of doubtful expression. In this way a man writes on any 
subject, without continually thinking of grammar or syntax; but when he 
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comes to read over what he has written, and finds some part of it obscure, or 
of doubtful construction, he is obliged to have recourse to his grammatical 
knowledge. 

One of the many difficulties we have had to contend with, in getting the 
drawings and engravings of trees prepared for this work, is, the tendency, both 
of draughtsmen and engravers, to show here and there in their portraits, and 
sometimes, indeed, throughout the whole portraits, the distinct shapes of 
the individual leaves. This is just as bad as it would be, in making a drawing 
of a house, to give the distinct shapes of the bricks. It is true, that the 
surface of a tree is composed of leaves, as a house is composed of bricks ; 
but our knowledge of these facts is not the result of our looking at the tree 
or house at a distance as a whole, or as a mere mass of light, shade, and 
colour, but of knowledge of another kind, quite otherwise acquired. Now, 
if the artist would only bear constantly in mind, that he is not required to 
convey, in his picture of the object represented, more knowledge than what a 
person who knew nothing of its nature might acquire by looking at it from 
a distance, he could not fail to succeed. The very expression, “ Art,” im- 
plies that the ordinary manner of conveying ideas is not to be adopted; 
and to show that a tree is composed of leaves, or a house built of bricks, 
by giving definite figures of the one or the other, is taking a license which 
robs art of all its charms. 

It may be remarked here, that the touch of young trees is in no case so 
powerfully marked and characteristic in nature as that of old trees, for reasons 
familiar to every gardener, and which it may be well to notice here for the 
sake of artists. We have already said that the touch is formed by the cluster- 
ing of the leaves at the extremities of the shoots. Now, as the terminating 
shoots of all young trees are chiefly or entirely of one year’s growth, they, of 
course, are long, and terminate in a very few leaves, placed alternately or 
otherwise, round the shoot or axis, and at some distance, often an inch or 
more, from each other. Such leaves can never form those striking clusters 
which are so conspicuous in most old trees; particularly in the oak, the 
starry touch of which, and especially that of the Quércus pedunculata, which 
is very different from that of Quércus sessiliflora, is well known to -every 
artist. The terminating shoots of old trees are generally shoots which grow 
only an inch or two, or, perhaps, not so much, every year; and, consequently, 
according to the manner in which trees grow, what is only a single leaf in the 
young tree of ten years’ growth, is, in the spray, or terminal branches, of the old 
tree, a spur of several years’ growth; that is, it is a spur or shoot of half'an inch 
or more in length, protruding from the other shoot, and terminating in a clus- 
ter of leaves, perhaps half a dozen or a dozen, all radiating from the same very 
short axis. These radiating leaves form the touch. Any one may prove this by 
comparing a young oak tree with an old one. Notwithstanding the great 
difference between the touch of an old tree and a young tree of the same 
species, there is a certain distinctive character of touch even in young trees, 
and much more so in some species than in others; a horsechestnut, for in- 
stance, whether young or old, has a very distinet character of touch, from the 
large size and marked form of its leaves: so have all other trees having large 
leaves, and most of those having compound leaves, such as the robinias, ashes, 
elders, &c. 

It may not be irrelevant to observe that there is as great a difference between 
the character of the ramification of.an old tree and that of a young one, as 
there is between the character of their touch. There is a certain degree of 
sameness in the disposition of the branches of all young trees, from their 
tendency upwards, and perhaps still more from their being so fully clothed 
with leaves. Old trees, on the other hand, have generally a majority of their 
branches in horizontal or very oblique directions, and they are never so fully 
covered with leaves and spray as is the case with young trees. As a result of 
what we have stated, the general forms of young trees present a certain degree 
of sameness; while in old trees of distinct species there is generally a very - 
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distinctive character in the general form, in the trunk, the ramification, the 
tufting, and the touch. Any one may be convinced of this by observing any 
particular species, not of very common recurrence, in the arboretum of the 
Horticultural Society’s garden, or in that of Messrs. Loddiges, and observing 
the same tree of fifty or sixty years of age, at Syon, Purser’s Cross, Chiswick, 
Upton, or any of the places noted for old American trees in the neighbour- 
hood of London. At the same time, while we state this, we must remark that 
there is still a very great difference in the general form, expression, and cha- 
racter, of even young trees which have been no more than ten years planted. 
In proof of this, we again refer to the two metropolitan arboretums, and to 
the engravings of entire young trees, as compared with the full-grown trees, 
which will be found in this work. We may particularly refer both to the 
living specimens and to the engravings of the smallest class of trees, such as 
the thorns, and other Rosacez ; which, even in ten years’ growth, are remark- 
ably distinct and characteristic, and supply the landscape-gardener with ad- 
mirable resources for planting small places, as will hereafter appear. 

To recur to the subject of the touch, we shall here quote from the Maga- 
zine of Natural History, vol.i. p. 244., what Mr. Strutt has said on the subjec 


of the touch of the oak, and illustrate it by two engravings from his sketches. 

“ The foliage of the oak,” he says, “is particularly suited to the pencil. In 

those portions which are brought nearer to the sight, the form of the individual 

leaves ( fig. 3. a, to the scale of 1 in. to a foot) may here and there be ex- 

pressed, as shown in the sketch, which also exhibits what is technically called 

the touch (4, to the scale of the fourth of an inch to a foot), 

hey necessary to express its character as it recedes from the 

f aa eye.’ As a contrast to the touch of the oak, we shall 

give that of Pyrus communis nivalis, a variety of wild pear, 

4, taken at random from the sketch-book of an artist, M. Le- 

jeune, in our employment. In jig. 4., f is a single leaf, drawn 

to a scale of an inch to a foot; g, a cluster of leaves to the 

same scale; h, the same cluster of leaves to the scale of a 

quarter of an inch to a foot; and 2, the same cluster to a 

scale of lin. to 12ft. The last is suited for full-grown 

trees, and the preceding one for young trees drawn to the 
larger scale. 

The artist having made himself acquainted with the 
touch of the tree, may retire to his seat and commence 
sketching; unless the tree should have conspicuous flowers 
or conspicuous fruit, as is the case with the horsechestnut 
if drawn when it is in flower, or with the laburnum if 
drawn when it is either in flower or in fruit. In examples 
of this kind, the artist must use the same means to acquire 
the touch of the flowers, or that of the fruit, as he has 
done to acquire the touch of the leaves. on 

In proceeding to draw the entire tree, the artist will first indicate the out- 
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lines of the masses, in the slight but accurate manner shown in jig. 5., which 
is the commencement of a portrait of a young oak: he will then indicate the 
trunk, and its manner of rising from the ground; as whether perpendicular or 
inclined, and whether it tapers much or little. All the principal branches of 
the trees, visible through the leaves, should also be slightly indicated, as shown 
in the commencement of a portrait of Cérasus Padus, in jig. 6. This being 
done, the next step is to fill in the details of the leafing, the commencement 
of which, at the tops of the two trees, is indicated in figs. 7. and 8.; and, 

when this is effected for the entire trees, these two sketches only require the 
botanical details placed under them, to assume the appearance of the oak 
(Quércus pedunculata) and the bird-cherry (Cérasus Padus) given in their 
proper places in the series of plates forming our second volume. 

The only point which remains to be considered is, that ot drawing the bota- 
nical specimens. These,in the plates which form our second volume, are all given 
to one and the same scale; viz. 2in. toafoot. They ought to be drawn by the 
artist in a book by themselves, and not on the same page with the portrait of 
the tree, for various reasons. In the first place, because these specimens 
require to be drawn at three different seasons: viz. when they are in flower ; 
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when they are in fruit; and, in the case 
of deciduous trees, in winter, when 
they are in a naked state, to show the 
appearance of the wood at that season. 
In the second place, as these require 
to be drawn with scientific accuracy, 
they can only be properly done by 
taking the specimens home, inserting 
their ends in water, and drawing them 
with the greatest care before they 
begin to fade or shrivel. The speci- 
men in flower will naturally, in most 
cases, be drawn first; and, because 
the flower is the first in the order 
of nature, it ought either to be put 
on the top of the page, or on the left - 
hand side of it, in order that it may 
come first in observing or reading. 
This is the reason why, in our volume 
of plates, we have, in the case of each 
young tree, always put the spring or 
flowering specimen on the left hand, 
and the autumn or fruiting specimen on the right hand. For a corresponding 
reason, we have shaded the entire trees on the right hand rather than the left, 
because the eye, being first attracted by the light parts of an object, proceeds 
afterwards to the shade. Where the flowers, when fully expanded, or the fruit 
or leaves, when fully grown, are less than an inch across, a flower, fruit, or leaf, 


of the natural size is given; and, to distinguish these full-sized specimens 
from such as are drawn to a scale of 2in. to a foot, those of the full size are 
marked with a cross, thus +. Where a tree is of one sex, or has the sexes 
in different flowers on the same tree, the male flowers are marked by an m, 
and the female flowers by an f; and some trees, as in the case of the common 
ash (Fraxinus excélsior), the hermaphrodite flowers by an h.. In one or two 
cases, it has been deemed useful to give magnified specimens of flowers or 
their parts; in which cases the abbreviation mag. is added to show this. Where 
the tree is deciduous, a specimen of the young wood, as it appears in winter, 
is given to the same scale of 2in. to a foot. These requisites show that 
nearly a whole year is required, in order to draw properly the botanical spe- 
cimens of any one tree. 

In the case of full-grown trees, we have in general considered it unnecessary 
to give more than a sufficient portion of foliage to show the touch of the 
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tree, because along with the young tree of the same species will always be 
found the botanical specimens. These full-grown trees have, in every instance, 
been drawn in the autumn, when the leaves were ready to drop off, at which 
season alone they have their most forcible character. ‘Some further obser- 
vations on the subject of drawing trees will be found in the Gardener’s Maga- 
zine, vol. xi. p.395. to p. 412.; and whoever wishes to become master of the 
subject will consult the excellent work of Harding already referred to. 


CHAP. IT. 
TREES AND SHRUBS CONSIDERED BOTANICALLY. 


Tue purpose for which we propose to glance at the study of trees and 
shrubs, botanically, or as organised beings, is, to explain our reasons for the 
arrangement which we have adopted in placing them together; for distin- 
guishing between species and varieties; and for the scientific descriptions 
which we have adopted. It must be evident to the reader, that, before any 
use can be made of the history of any tree or shrub, means must be devised 
for distinguishing what particular tree or shrub is meant. From the want of 
these means, or the ignorance in this branch of knowledge of travellers, 
many of their remarks on trees, and other organised objects, are of little 
use: because it is impossible for botanists to ascertain, from their descrip- 
tions or names, to what species of tree or shrub these names or descriptions 
apply. There can be no doubt that the difficulties in this respect are much 
greater when applied to the whole vegetable kingdom, than when they are 
limited to trees and shrubs; and more especially when they are limited to 
the trees and shrubs supposed to be actually growing in Britain, But even 
among these, which, probably, do not greatly exceed 1500, there is, at pre- 
sent, the greatest uncertainty in the application of names. In genera con- 
sisting of many species, there are scarcely two of the London nurseries 
where the same names are applied to the same things; and what in one nur- 
sery is considered as a variety is, in many cases, elevated in other nurseries 
to the rank of a species. Hence it becomes necessary, in a work like the 
present, not only to give our reasons for the classification which we have 
followed, but also for the specific distinctions which we have drawn, and for 
the kind of descriptions and figures which we have adopted. These reasons 
will form the subject of three separate sections. 


Sect. I. Ofthe Classification of Trees and Shrubs. 


Most authors who have hitherto produced works treating exclusively of 
trees and shrubs, from Evelyn and Du Hamel to the present time, have 
arranged them in the order of the alphabet. As we have, on various occa- 
sions (see Encyc. of Gard., edit. 1835, pref.), given our objections to this 
mode of arrangement in any work having pretensions to be scientific, and also 
shown that all the advantages of an alphabetical arrangement, in the body of 
a work of any greater extent than a pocket dictionary, may be obtained by 
an alphabetical index, we shall not farther insist on the subject here; neither 
is it necessary for us to offer any arguments in favour of the arrangement 
which we have adopted, which is that of the natural system, now so gene- 
rally preferred, by botanists and scientific cultivators, before all others. It 
may suffice to say, in favour of this system, that by grouping together objects 
which resemble one another in the greatest number of particulars, and which 
are also most alike in their qualities, every thing which is known respecting 
the properties, uses, or culture of any one of them, may be inferred, in a 
great measure, of every individual in the whole group. . Hence, in the case 
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of trees and shrubs, or of any description of natural object arranged in this 
way, however much the names of the objects may in future be changed, the 
descriptions of the objects will always be found associated together in the 
same group, or in groups nearly adjoining. Hence, also, when a plant is 
received, the name of which is unknown, its nature may be anticipated, by 
observing its resemblance to some group already known. 

It is a common opinion among those who know little of scientific botany, 
that the natural system is only adapted to those who intend to become pro- 
found in the science; and that for practical men, and for amateurs, who 
merely aspire to a slight degree of knowledge, the Linnzean system is the 
best. There never was a greater mistake. To become master of the na- 
tural system requires, indeed, much study and perseverance ; but the posses- 
sion of such a. degree of knowledge of it as shall be of far greater use to 
the cultivator, to the medical man, to the traveller, and to the amateur, 
than the most profound knowledge of the Linnzan system, may be easily 
acquired by any person of ordinary capacity. In fact, every child who is in 
the habit of seeing a great many trees, shrubs, and plants, though he does 
not know a single botanical name, may be said to understand, to a certain 
extent, the natural system ; because, to preserve order in his ideas, and to 
assist his memory, he is obliged to throw all the conspicuous plants that 
come before him into groups palpably distinct. He would thus form the 
three grand classes of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants; and among the 
trees he would readily distinguish, and group together in his mind, the broad- 
leaved and the fir-leaved,.the deciduous and the evergreen, the fruit-bearing 
and the barren. Among herbaceous plants, he would distinguish the grasses 
as an obviously distinct class; the bulbous flowers as another, and so on. 
These divisions, so far as they go, are made on the same principles as the 
natural system; that is, things are brought together, or called by one com- 
mon name, on account of their general resemblance; that general resem- 
blance comprehending the whole botanical science of the individuals drawing 
the distinction. All the difference, therefore, between the natural system 
of the most learned botanist, and that of the most ignorant country labourer, 
consists in the former having gone more profoundly into the subject; and 
having his knowledge founded on principles deduced from the facts accumu- 
lated by his predecessors, and not merely on personal experience. In short, 
all sciences not purely abstract are founded on some simple instinct of our 
nature, which is perceptible in the customs, not only of ignorant persons 
in civilised society, but of the rudest savages. 

We shall not longer occupy our time in contrasting the advantages of a 
natural arrangement in describing trees and shrubs, either with an alphabeti- 
cal one, or with the system of Linnzus, or any other artificial system. 


Sect. II. Of the Distinction between Species and Varieties in Trees 
and Shrubs. 


Tuis is an intricate subject ; and it is one which we are well aware we shall 
not be able to treat in a manner that will be satisfactory to all our readers. 
The reason of this is to be found in the difficulty of determining what are 
species, or natural and permanent forms; and what forms are accidental, or 
the result of culture, soil, situation, disease, &c., or of cross fecundation ; 


and because the present disposition of botanists seems to be to multiply spe- 


cies rather than to diminish their number. 

When we look into a modern catalogue of piants, we are astonished, and 
almost confounded, by the great number of specific names which are ranked 
under one generic name. If we endeavour, by inspecting the names more 
particularly, to discover any relationship between them, we are utterly at a 
loss. One name is, perhaps, an adjective denoting colour, or some other 
property belonging to the plant , another indicates the native country of the 
species ; and a third shows that it has been named in commemoration of 
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some place, or of some individual. If we look at the column, in such cata- 
logues, which indicates the native country of the species, the difficulty 1s in- 
creased rather than lessened: perhaps a native of the tropics is placed next a 
plant from the frigid zone. In this, as in similar cases of collecting know- 
ledge, the first step is to accumulate facts, and the second is to generalise on 
them. Hitherto it would appear, that, as far as regards species and varieties, 
the great object of botanists has been to increase their number, without much 
regard to grouping them according to their relationship. It is not for us even 
to try to remedy this evil in respect to all the species and varieties of plants ; 
but we propose to attempt to do so, in as far as respects the hardy trees and 
shrubs of Britain. We shall notice, in succession, the subjects of species, 
races, varieties, and variations; and we shall then offer some remarks on 
mules, hybrids, and what are called botanical species. 

A species is defined, by Dr. Lindley, to be “ a union of individuals agree- 
ing with each other in all essential characters of vegetation and fructification ; 
capable of reproduction by seed, without change; breeding freely together, 
and producing perfect seed, from which a fertile progeny can be reared.” 
(Introd. to Bot., p. 365.) This, we believe, is the general definition of a 
species by botanists; but it evidently requires some modification ; for, in the 
case of many cultivated annual plants, the variety or race is reproduced 
from seed ; and, consequently, if reproduction from seed were considered as 
a certain test, red, white, woolly-eared, and smooth-chaffed wheat, would 
be so many distinct species; as would the different varieties of cabbage, 
turnip, common lupine, &c. In like manner, also, the different varieties of 
particular species of cultivated fruit trees, might be deemed species ; for it is 
certain that seedlings from such varieties of fruit trees, when no cross fecun- 
dation has been effected, always bear a nearer resemblance to the variety 
which produced the seeds, than to any other variety, or to the original spe- 
cies. The truth we believe to be, that trees and shrubs are subjected to the 
same law, in regard to the reproduction of varieties from seed, as annual 
plants ; though, from the varieties of the former seldomer falling under our 
observation, and requiring a longer time to come to maturity, we have not 
the same opportunity of becoming sufficiently impressed with the identities 
of their natures as to be able to generalise on them. On examining a num- 
ber of individual trees or shrubs, raised from seed (say, for example, oaks 
in an oak wood, or hawthorns in a hedge which has not been cut), we 
shall not find two individuals exactly alike, either in foliage, in flower, in 
fruit, in mode of growth, or even in the earliness or lateness of budding, 
flowering, ripening the fruit, or dropping the leaves. We have no doubt, 
reasoning from the analogy of the wheat, that, if the acorns or haws of any 
marked variety in such a wood or hedge as that mentioned were sown, and 
the plants reared to maturity, they would be found (unless cross fecundation 
had been accidentally or artificially effected) more like the parent variety 
than any other in the wood or hedge, just as in the case of seedlings from 
varieties of wheat, cabbage, or fruit trees. 

These may be called cultivated varieties, or, according to De Candolle, 
races; but there are others, which we shall call accidental varieties that we 
are not so certain can be continued by seed. For example, there are weeping 
varieties of certain trees, such as the common ash; and fastigiate varieties 
of others, such as the Exeter elm, the Cratze‘gus Oxyacantha stricta, and the 
Lombardy poplar (P. fastigiata), which we believe to be only an accidental 
variety of P. nigra: these varieties, we think, would scarcely come true from 
seed in every, or even in many, cases; though we have no doubt they would 
in some. Variegated trees and shrubs, we should suppose, would not always 
come true from seed, any more than variegated annuals or bulbs; but we 
have no doubt that, as in the two latter cases, a certain proportion of the 
progeny would be variegated in trees and shrubs, as well as in herbaceous 
plants. The raising of seedlings from such accidental varieties then, will 
prove that they are not entitled to rank with cultivated varieties or races. 
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The difficulty of being able to determine what is only a variety, and what 
may be ranked as a species, is ably pointed out by Dr. Lindley, in the fol- 
lowing passage: — “ The manner in which individuals agree in their external 
characters is the only guide which can be followed in the greater part of 
plants. We do not oiten possess the means of ascertaining what the effect of 
sowing the seed or mixing the pollen of individuals would be; and, conse- 
quently, this test, which is the only sure one, is, in practice, seldom capable 
of being applied. The determination of what is a species, and what a 
variety, becomes, therefore, wholly dependent npon external characters, the 
power of duly appreciating which, as indicative of specific difference, is only 
to be obtained by experience, and is, in all cases,*to a certain degree, arbi- 
trary. It is probable that, in the beginning, species only were formed; and 
that they have, since the creation, sported into varieties, by which the limits 
of the species themselves have now become greatly confounded. For exam- 
ple, it may be supposed that a rose, or a few species of rose, were originally 
created. In the course of time these have produced endless varieties, some 
of which, depending for a long series of ages upon permanent peculiarities of 
soil or climate, have been in a manner fixed, acquiring a constitution and 
physiognomy of their own. Such supposed varieties have again intermixed 
with each other, producing other forms, and so the operation has proceeded. 
But, as it is impossible, at the present day, to determine which was the ori- 
ginal, or originals, from which all the roses of our own time have proceeded, 
or even whether they were produced in the manner I have assumed; and, as 
the forms into which they divide are so peculiar as to render a classification 
of them indispensable to accuracy of language; it has become necessary to 
give names to certain of those forms which are called species.” (did. p. 366.) 

The secret of the great number of names of species which at present form 
the bulk of names in our catalogues is to be found in what follows from the 
same author: — “Thus it seems that there are two sorts of species: the one, 
called natural species, determined by the definition given above; and the 
other, called botanical species, depending only upon the external characters of 
the plant. The former have been ascertained to a very limited extent: of 
the latter nearly the whole of systematic botany consists. In this sense a 
species may be defined to be ‘ an assemblage of individuals agreeing in all the 
essential characters of vegetation and fructification.’ ” (bid., p.366.) 

The difficulty of determining what is a species, and what is a variety, as 
far as concerns plants of culture, may here be considered as diminished; but, 
since it is acknowledged by Dr. Lindley, that nearly the whole of systematic 
botany consists of what are called “ botanical species, depending only upon 
the external characters of the plant,” the idea of determining, with any thing 
like absolute certainty, what is a species, at least a botanical species, and 
what is a variety, seems almost hopeless. The “ whole question,” Dr. Lind- 
ley observes, “ lies with the word essential. What is an essential character 
ofa species? This will generally depend upon a proneness to vary, or to be 
constant in particular characters, so that one class of characters may be 
essential in one genus, another class in another genus; and these points can 
be only determined by experience. Thus, in the genus Dahlia, the form of 
the leaves is found to be subject to great variation; the same species pro- 
ducing, from seed, individuals, the forms of whose leaves vary in a very strik- 
ing manner: the form of the leaves is, therefore, in Dahlia, not a specific 
character. In like manner, in Rosa, the number of prickles, the surface of 
the fruit, or the surface of the leaves, and their serratures, are found to be 
generally fluctuating characters, and cannot often be taken as essential to 
species. The determination of species is, therefore, in all respects, arbitrary, 
and must depend upon the discretion or experience of the botanist. It may, 
nevertheless, be remarked, that decided differences in the forms of leaves, in 
the figure of the stem, in the surface of the different parts, in the inflorescence, 
in the proportion of parts, or in the form of the sepals and petals, usually 
constitute good specific differences.” (Zdid., p. 366, 367.) 
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The subject of species and varieties has, in our opinion, been placed in the 
clearest light, by Professor De Candolle, in his Théorie E'lémentaire, and in 
his Physiologie Végétale. In the latter work, this celebrated botanist recog- 
nises in plants — species, races, varieties, and variations. 

Species. — Under the name of species, that is what we consider aboriginal 
species in contradistinction to the botanical species of botanists, Professor 
De Candolle unites all those individuals which bear a sufficient degree of re- 
semblance to each other, to induce us to believe that they might have origi- 
nated in one being, or one pair of beings. The degree of resemblance which 
authorises us to unite individuals under the denomination of a species varies 
much in different families; and it often happens that two individuals which 
really belong to the same species differ more between themselves in appear- 
ance, than others which are of distinct species: thus, the spaniel and the 
Danish dog are externally more different from each other than the dog and 
the wolf are ; and many of the varieties of our fruit trees offer more apparent 
differences than are found between many species. (Physiol. Végét., vol. ii. 
p- 689.) 

If all the alleged species and varieties of any tree, shrub, or plant were 
collected together, and cultivated in the same garden, however numerous 
were the varieties, and however remote they might appear to be from the 
original species, it would be practicable, after a series of years, to decide 
with absolute certainty what were aboriginal or fixed features, and what 
features were variable. For example, in the case of the apple, notwith- 
standing the thousands of varieties in cultivation throughout the temperate 
regions of the world, and the immense difference between some of the varie- 
ties (for example, the Alexander or the Hawthornden and the original crab), 
and even the great difference between the crabs of different parts of Europe, 
yet in no case is there any danger of one of these varieties being mistaken for 
a pear. One general character of leaf, flower, and fruit is common to the 
whole of them, though it may not be easy to define in what this essential 
character consists, in such a manner as to render it observable to any one 
who had not seen a great number of varieties of apples and crabs. Again, 
in the case of the common hawthorn, though some of the varieties have deep 
red fruit, others pale red fruit, others yellow, and others black fruit; and 
though some varieties of hawthorn have drooping branches, and others have 
them rigidly erect and fastigiate; though some have the leaves finely cut, and 
others obtusely lobed or scarcely lobed at all; though some are polygynous, 
and some are monogynous; yet there never can be any difficulty, when all 
these varieties are before us, in determining that they belong to one and the 
same species. The same observation will apply to the numerous varieties of 
the cockspur thorn, which now figure in our catalogues as distinct species ; 
and we think that it might be applied to many varieties of the genera Fraxi- 
nus, U’lmus, Salix, Quércus, Pinus, and to various others. Could we bring 
before us, into one plantation, all those ashes which are natives of America, 
and watch them for a sufficieat number of years, we have no doubt that we 
should not find it more difficult to assign them to one species, than we 
do the different varieties of the European ash to the Fraxinus excélsior. 
All the elms of Europe, we are inclined to be of opinion, may be reduced to 
only three species; and we much question if, on De Candolle’s principle of 
determining what a species is, there would be more than a tithe of the names 
which are ranked as such under Salix, Quércus, &c. 

Races.— A race in the vegetable, as in the animal, kingdom, De Candolle 
observes, “is such a modification of the species, whether produced by exterior 
causes, or by cross fecundation, as can be transmitted from one generation to 
another by seed.” ‘Thus, among all the cultivated vegetables and fruits, both 
of the garden and of the field, the greater number of sorts may be considered 
as races, because they may all be continued by seed; the culture given and 
other circumstances being the same. If the culture were neglected for a series 
of generations, there can be no doubt that the race would revert to the abori- 
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ginal species ; because a tendency to this has been found to take place both in 
plants and animals. 

Varieties. — A variety differs from a race, in not being susceptible of propa- 
gation by seed, at least with any thing like constancy and certainty. For ex- 
ample, the jargonelle pear may be continued by seed; but a jargonelle pear 
with variegated foliage could not be so propagated with certainty. We allow, 
however, that, if a great many seeds taken from the fruit of a jargonelle pear 
with variegated leaves were sown, some of the plants so raised would pro- 
bably show variegation in their foliage. The same thing, we think, would take 
place in the case of sowing the seed of variegated hollies, or of fastigiate or 
pendulous-branched plants, but to what extent it is impossible to say. It 
certainly would not take place to such an extent as to confound varieties with 
races, or to render it desirable to propagate varieties in this way ; and, conse- 
quently, varieties are always propagated by some modification of division, such 
as by cuttings, layers, grafting, &c. 

Variations differ from varieties in not being transmittible by any mode of 
propagation. They are always produced by local circumstances operating on 
the individual; and the moment these circumstances are changed, the varia- 
tion disappears. For example, plants grown in the dark will have their leaves 
white ; other plants with hairy leaves, when grown in water, will have their 
leaves smooth; and the hydrangea, grown in a certain description of soil, will 
have its flowers blue: but, remove the plant with white leaves to the light, 
and place the plant grown in water in dry soil, and the hydrangea in common 
soil, and it will be found that the leaves of the first will become green, and 
those of the second hairy, and that the flowers of the hydrangea will resume 
their natural pinkish hue. ; 

Mules and Hybrids.— Some confusion exists as to the use of these terms, 
when applied to plants. The term mule, we think, ought to be limited to such 
hybrids as are raised between different aboriginal species, and which it is be- 
lieved are not susceptible of propagation by seed: such, for example, as the 
Pyrus spuria, which seems to be a hybrid between Pyrus Sorbus or A‘ria and 
Pyrus Chameméspilus. The term hybrid,on the other hand, we think, ought 
to be limited to the produce, by cross fecundation, of different races and varie- 
ties of the same species. Every one knows that this is one of the most im- 
portant elements of culture, having given rise to the most valuable garden 
flowers, table fruits, culinary vegetables, and agricultural plants. 

Botanical Species. — It will be seen, from the preceding remarks, that we 
follow De Candolle in denominating what Dr. Lindley and other British bo- 
tanists distinguish as botanical species, races, or varieties. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that we undervalue botanical species, or 
that we either deny the distinctness of many that exist, or the propriety of 
having different names for them, and keeping them distinct. On the con- 
trary, to compare plants with men, we consider aboriginal species as mere 
savages, and botanical species, or, according to De Candolle’s classification, 
races and varieties, as civilised beings. What, then, it may be asked, is our 
object in endeavouring to show that many of our botanical species are only 
varieties ? We have two objects in view ; and both, we think, are very im- 
portant ones. In the first place, by confounding varieties or garden or bota- 
nical species with aboriginal ones, a beginner, ignorant of the extent to which 
this is done, cannot make a judicious selection; and while, in the case Fraxi- 
nus, for instance (of which there are, in reality, as we think, only three spe- 
cies known, exclusive of O’rnus), if he wished to select, perhaps, three sorts, 
he’might, instead of selecting the three really distinct species, which would 
give hym a complete idea of the genus, fix on three of the varieties of J’. ame- 
ricana or of F. excélsior, which would only give him an idea of one species. 
In the second place, we wish to prevent beginners, in the study or cultivation 
of trees, from puzzling themselves unnecessarily to make out the minute dif- 
ferences which distinguish what are called botanical species; believing, as we 
do, that it is impossible to make out many of these from the specific charac- 
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ters given of them in botanical works. The nicety of these distinctions has 
we know, deterred numbers from the study of practical botany ; and has pre- 
vented others, who have had the courage to proceed, from ever hoping to 
attain any satisfactory result. It has also (and this we consider to be the 
most important part of the evil) prevented many persons from forming col- 
lections of trees and shrubs, by inducing them to believe that such collections 
could never be made anything like complete, without incurring an expense 
greatly beyond what is really necessary. Instead of this being the case, the 
number of hardy trees and shrubs is so small, when compared. with that of 
hardy herbaceous plants, or stove or green-house plants, that there cannot be 
the slightest difficulty in becoming acquainted with all the species, provided 
these and the varieties are only seen together; and the cost of as complete a 
collection of species as can be procured in the London nurseries is such as 
to be within the reach of every planter of the grounds of a villa of a single 
acre in extent. 

The mode by which we propose to attain these objects is very simple. We 
shall retain the botanical species and varieties in the catalogues, so far as we 
believe them to exist; but we shall, in every case, place before them the name 
of the aboriginal species to which they belong : for example, in the case of the 
genus Fraxinus, which, in our Hortus Britannicus, appears to consist of 41 
species and 12 varieties, we shall. rank 30 of the species under the head of 
F’, americana, two of them under the head of F. /entiscifolia, and the re- 
mainder under the head of F. excélsior. It may be asked, whether it would 
not be better at once to make distinct genera of these three species? To 
which we answer, that it would not; because they are all so obviously of the 
same general appearance, as evidently to belong to the same family. . There 
would be the same objection to separating the oak family into different 
genera; though we think it highly probable that there are not a dozen abori- 
ginal species of oak in the world. Every division, or conglomeration, in botany, 
that can assist the mind to generalise, at the same time assists it in particu- 
larising; and it will be found much more easy, after throwing all the races or 
varieties of Fraxinus americana into one group, to distinguish them from each 
other, than by leaving them as distinct species, and having the trouble of dis- 
tinguishing them, not only from other races or varieties of /. americana, but 
also from all the races or varieties of #’. excélsior. 

Such are the principles which we have adopted, to guide us in arranging 
species, races, and varieties, from a perfect conviction of their truth. If we 
had not had an opportunity of observing, for several years past, the collec- 
tions of trees and shrubs in the neighbourhood of London, and of studying 
them at every season of the year, with a view to the production of this 
work, we should never have been able to arrive at these principles, or to 
adopt them from others, with any degree of satisfaction to our own minds, 
We are, however, perfectly satisfied that we are in the right path; and we 
feel convinced that all practical botanists who have had an opportunity of 
making similar observations, and who have made them, will approve of our 
arrangement. 


Secr. II]. Ofthe Mode of describing Trees and Shrubs. 


Ir is foreign to the object of this work, to enter any farther into botanical 
science than becomes necessary to elucidate the reasons which have in- 
duced us to depart, in any particular, from general practice. It will readily 
be conceived, from what has been stated in the preceding section, that we 
attach no great value to what are called the specific characters of botanical 
species; that is, of what we shall distinguish as races in some cases, and varie- 
ties in others. The reason is, that we do not think it is often practicable to 
discover a species or race by such characters alone. The specific character 
of an aboriginal species we consider in a different point of view; for, as we 
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think all aboriginal species must be decidedly distinct, so we think it practi- 
cable to render this distinctness so obvious, in the few words which constitute 


a specific character, that the name of a plant may be discovered by it. To- 


recur to the genera F’raxinus and Crate‘gus, we will ask any botanist, either 
practical or theoretical, whether, from the specific characters of the botanical 
species of F’, americana or of C. Oxyacantha, he could discover the individuals 
to which those names are intended to apply, without having recourse to dried 
specimens or engravings? We ask the same question with reference to most 
of the alleged species of Salix, U’lmus, Quércus, Pinus, and Rubus. We 
admit that many of these botanical species, or varieties as we consider them, 
may be made out from lengthened descriptions; but we deny the practicability 
of doing this, in many cases, from short specific characters. That we may not 
be misunderstood, we refer more particularly to the genera Quércus, Salix, 
U’Imus, and Rubus; and even to 7'lia. 

But, though we question the utility of specific characters to botanical species 
as such, we are of opinion that they may be of some use when applied to these 
species, as being varieties of an aboriginal species, and indicating that they are 
such. For example, in the case of the specific character of Fraxinus 
pubéscens, caroliniana, lancea, &c., as absolute species, and to be compared 
with different botanical species of the same aboriginal species, and also of 
F, excélsior, we think it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
apply them; but, if it were known that these botanical species were only 
varieties’ of F. americana, the difficulties of distinguishing them would be 
greatly diminished. For this reason we shall, in many cases, adopt the specific 
characters of botanical species given by botanists, adding to them such de- 
scriptive particulars as our own observation has enabled us to supply. 

We may here refer to two causes, which have not only contributed to the 
great imperfection of the specific characters of botanical species; but which 
have been the means of multiplying the number and descriptions of these spe- 
cies in books, to an extent which, we are persuaded, does not exist in nature. 
One of the practices to which we allude is, that of describing species from dried 
specimens only ; and the other, that of mistaking varieties for species by col- 
lectors. We admit that the first of these practices is unavoidable in the infant 
state of botanical science; and that it must necessarily be continued, till 
botanists shall rise up in every country in such numbers, and of such acquire- 
ments, as to be able to describe the plants of every country from nature; or 
till all the species, or all the alleged species, of every genus of plants shall be 
assembled together in one spot, and what are really aboriginal species shall be 
determined, after observing them for a series of years. Happily, both these 
results are in progress of attainment: botanists are beginning to spring up 
in every civilised country, or to emigrate from old, and settle in newly dis- 
covered countries ; and, in all the wealthiest governments of Europe, assem- 
blages of plants are being made in botanic gardens. If the directors of 
these gardens were to cooperate, and each to undertake the collection and 
the study of one or more genera of hardy plants, we should, at no distant 
period, be able to say what are really species, and what are not. If botanic 
gardens were established in every country and climate of the world, and the 
whole of the directors of these gardens were to act in concert (which concert, 
being quite distinct from political associations, would not be objected to by 
any government), in each garden might be assembled all the alleged species or 
varieties of at least two or three genera, those being selected for which its 
climate, situation, soil, and extent were most suitable; and, after a few years, 
the aboriginal species, and the more prominent varieties, might be determined 
on. Inthe meantime, this process might be commenced in many of the 
botanic gardens already established in the temperate regions of the world; and 
we have already shown (p. 192.) how, in every country in these regions, the 
determination of species, and their nomenclature, might be effected, as far as 
respects hardy trees and shrubs. ' } 

When the natural system of botany comes to be more generally understood 
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and cultivated, there will not, we may presume, be that desire, which now 
seems to exist among botanists, to increase the number of species. Formerly, 
and more especially among the disciples of Linnzeus, the great business of the 
botanist was to collect, name, and describe plants. These were then the 
highest departments of the science; but, now, the anatomical, physiological, 
and chemical studies of plants occupy that station; and the naming and de- 
scribing of species is considered as comparatively mechanical. 

The other cause which has contributed to increase the number of supposed 
species is, the natural eagerness of botanical collectors, sent abroad in order to 
discover novelties, to find something new, in order to answer the end for which 
they were sent out. Thisis very natural: and where there is a strong desire for, 
and also an important interest concerned in, obtaining anything, either the thing 
sought for, or something like it, will be found. Hence the young and ardent 
collector will seize upon every variation produced by climate, soil, situation, 
age, or even accident, to add another specimen to his herbarium ; which enables 
the botanist at home to add another name to the number of his species. This 
we believe to be much more frequently done from practical inexperience, than 
from any intention to deceive; so different is the appearance which plants pre- 
sent in a wild state and in a state of cultivation, and, often,in one country 
from what they do in another country; and so difficult is it to judge of an 
entire tree by a dried specimen, perhaps only a few inches in length. This 
state of things, in the comparative infancy of botanical science, is perhaps un- 
avoidable; and it is, doubtless, erring on the safe side, to collect and bring home 
every thing that can be at all considered as distinct, leaving it to cultivators 
and botanists to determine afterwards whether it is really so. It is proper, 
however, to notice this state of things, to aid in accounting for the present 
state of confusion and uncertainty in the names and characters of trees and 
shrubs; and to show the little faith that is to be placed in botanical descrip- 
tions drawn up from dried specimens ofany kind,and more especiallyfrom those 
procured by inexperienced collectors. If this may be considered as applicable 
to plants generally, it is more particularly so in the case of trees and shrubs ; 
which, from the long period which they require to attain maturity, naturally 
assume very different appearances under different circumstances : and which, 
therefore, require to be studied, not only in the same locality, but in different 
localities, for a number of years, before any decided opinion can be pro- 
nounced respecting which are species and which are varieties. 

It will not, we trust, be supposed, from these observations, that we intend 
to set ourselves up as a model for imitation, in determining species and de- 
scribing them ; on the contrary, we value the Arboretum part of this Encyclo- 
pedia much more, as containing only the names of such things as we know to 
be really distinct, and actually in existence in England, than for its pretensions 
in a purely botanical point of view. 


CHAP. III. 


TREES AND SHRUBS CONSIDERED WITH .REFERENCE TO THEIR 
USES IN THE ECONOMY OF NATURE AND TO MAN. 


Tue large proportion which the ligneous vegetation of the earth’s surface 
bears to its herbage, and the immense extent of the forests in comparison with 
that of the meadows, pastures, or plains, which it contains, seem to indicate 
that trees and shrubs act an important part in the economy of our globe. 
In countries uninhabited by man, the influence of forests must be on the 
climate, on the soil, and on the number of wild animals and herbaceous 
vegetables. In civilised countries, to these influences must be added the 
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relation in which trees and shrubs stand to man. It is not our intention to 
enter farther into these subjects here, than may be necessary to show to what 
circumstances, in the economical history of trees, we ought chiefly to direct 
our attention, in composing the history of each particular species. The 
subject may be divided into two sections. 


Sect. I. Trees and Shrubs considered with Reference to uncultivated 
| Nature. 


Ir appears highly probable, that the greater part of the surface of our globe 
has been, at one time, covered with wood; because, among other reasons, coal 
is found in almost all countries; at all events, it is certain that this has been 
the case with the greater part of the temperate regions of the world at no very 
distant period. North America was, till lately, almost entirely covered with 
trees and shrubs, and presented few naked surfaces, except those of the allu- 
vial deposits on the banks of its larger rivers; and what was so recently the 
state of America must, we may reasonably suppose, have once, at least, been 
that of every other part of the world. 

The influence which a predominance of forest must have in a country 
uninhabited by man must have extended to the animals, the herbaceous 
vegetables, the soil, the waters, and the climate. To wild animals of every 
kind, especially to those of the more ferocious description, forests have, in all 
countries, furnished shelter, and, in a great measure, food : birds, insects, and 
reptiles are the more common inhabitants of forest scenery. Herbaceous 
plants are, for the most part, destroyed by dense forests ; but some kinds, such 
as epiphytal lichens, mosses, and, in some cases, Orchidez, are encouraged by 
the thickness of the shade, and the moist heat which prevails among the trunks 
and branches of the trees. But the great influence of forest scenery in a wild 
state is on the soil; and, in this point of view, natural forests may be regarded 
as a provision of nature for preparing the earth’s surface for the cultivation of 
corn, and of the other plants which constitute the food of man, and of domestic 
animals. It is unnecessary to show how the soil is furnished with that organised 
matter, on which alone perfect plants can live, by the decay of leaves, and, 
ultimately, by the decay of trunks and branches.. The waters of a country, 
the rivers and lakes, are necessarily affected by the state of the woods of that 
country. These woods must, in all cases, act more or less as a sponge in 
retaining the water which falls on them ; and water must thus be supplied 
more gradually to the rivers, in countries covered with wood, than in countries 
which are cleared, and regularly drained. The influence of forest scenery in 
increasing the moisture of the atmosphere, and in preventing a climate from 
being so hot in summer, and so cold in winter, as it would otherwise be, is 
well understood, and, in such a slight outline as the present, requires only to 
be mentioned. 

The use of studying the influence of trees in an uncultivated country is, to 
afford useful hints with reference to the planting or thinning of them in 
countries which are civilised. That which takes effect on a grand scale, where 
forests cover many thousand acres, must operate more or less in the same 
manner where they extend only to hundreds, or even tens, of acres; and, con- 
sequently, this influence must be kept in view in the formation of plantations, 
both useful and ornamental. If the forests and plantations of Britain are no 
longer of such an extent as to afford a shelter for wolves and hyenas, they 
still harbour foxes, polecats, snakes, and other noxious animals, and seve- 
ral kinds of carnivorous birds, such as the hawk. The forests in France 
and Germany still contain wolves and wild boars; and, on most parts of 
the Continent, the forest is the place of refuge to which man flies for con- 
cealment after the commission of crime. (See Gautieri Dello Influsso det 
Boschi, &c.) If forests in a wild state supply food to birds and insects, in a 
civilised country birds and insects may be expected to abound more or less 
wherever there are trees and shrubs to supply them with food and shelter. 
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The same may be said with reference to different species of reptiles. In Bel- 
gium and part of Holland, the caterpillars of some species of moths are so 
abundant in the woods at a particular season every year, that it is a part of 
the business of the government police to see that they are destroyed. Hence 
the advantage of knowing what trees and shrubs are obnoxious to particular 
insects, and what insects attack trees and shrubs generally. The total destruc- 
tion of herbaceous plants in dense forests teaches us, that, where we wish the 
grass or other herbage under trees to thrive, we must plant the trees thinly; 
and the influence of the decay of leaves, branches, and trees, in adding to the 
soil, teaches us how barren soil may be improved by trees; and this natural 
effect has been imitated by trenching down entire plantations of Scotch pine, 
grown on extremely poor soils in some parts of Scotland. Undrained 
woods, and especially copse woods, are known to retain the water which falls 
on them much longer than open groves or plains; and, as increased exhal- 
ation and evaporation must be going on from such woods during the period 
of retention, and increased moisture must be thus produced in the atmo- 
sphere, the circumstance may demand consideration in planting extensive shrub- 
beries near dwelling-houses; and, more especially, in planting such as are 
intended, by frequent digging, always to present a surface of naked loose 
soil, The influence of trees in modifying both the temperature and moisture 
of the atmosphere, in civilised countries, and in artificial scenery, is generally 
known ; and this knowledge should not be lost sight of in the disposition of 
trees and shrubs about a house, more especially in low situations. There is 
great reason to believe that many country residences in England, naturally 
healthy, are rendered unhealthy by the superabundance of trees and shrubs, 
and by the quantity of dug ground close to the house. The insects which 
infest the rooms of a house are also very much increased by the proximity 
of wood. 

From trees and shrubs in a wild state we can only truly learn their aboriginal 
natures; because plants, like animals, begin to change their habits as soon as 
they are taken into cultivation. The fact that this change takes place ought 
to be borne in view, when speaking of the native soils and situations of different 
species ; because, if it is desirable to improve these species, it may be necessary 
or advantageous, for that purpose, to place them in a different soil or situation 
from that in which they are found in a wild state. There are certain soils and 
situations, however, in which plants are found in a wild state, that can hardly 
be improved by art ; these are peat bogs, or peaty soils, such as are found in 
North America, and in alpine situations. We mention these particulars merely 
as a few, among a great number, to which attention ought to be directed in 
giving the history of particular species of trees and shrubs, and in treating of 
their introduction into useful or ornamental plantations. 


Sect. I]. Trees and Shrubs considered with Reference to Man. 


So various and sc important are the uses of trees and shrubs to man, that 
to say much on the subject here is altogether unnecessary. it must be obvious, 
that to state what these uses are, in the case of every particular tree and shrub 
treated of in this work, will form an important part of the information given 
respecting it. It is not necessary, in every case, to mention how the different 
kinds of wood are used in particular arts or manufactures ; but it is necessary 
to know, not only the particular sorts of timber, but what modifications of 
these sorts are best for particular purposes. For example, in the case of 
ship-building, it is not only necessary to know the different kinds of trees in 
demand by ship-builders, but the different purposes for which different parts 
of a tree, and different forms of its trunk or branches, are adapted, and to 
which they are applied. 

Though the timber is the principal part of trees and shrubs which is em- 
ployed in arts and manufactures, yet, in many cases, the other parts of a tree, 
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such as the bark, leaves, flowers, fruit, &c., are of importance. Not only are 
trees used in their different parts after being felled, but, in some cases, a part 
of their products is gathered yearly; and some sorts, both of trees and shrubs, 
are in perpetual use in a living state, as fences for separation or enclosure, as 
avenues for shade, and as belts or screens for shelter. The ornament which 
trees and shrubs afford to gardens and grounds may also be considered as an 
important part of their use. 

The rearing and culture of trees form an important part of their economical 
history ; and require to be treated of, not only in the history of each individual 
species, but when treating of trees collectively in plantations. The commence- 
ment of the process of rearing is with the gathering of the seed, or the taking 
off of the cutting, or the forming of the layer ; and the termination of the pro- 
cess of culture is with the felling of the tree, or the cutting down of the shrub. 
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SUMMARY OF PARTICULARS TO BE TAKEN INTO CONSIDERATION 
IN PREPARING THE DESCRIPTION, AND NATURAL AND ECONOMI- 
CAL HISTORY, OF TREES AND SHRUBS. 


in the three preceding chapters we have treated of the science of trees, as 
pictorial objects, or parts of general scenery ; as organised beings, or botanical 
objects ; and as forests or plantations, influencing the physical circumstances 
of a country, and the condition of man. Our object in those chapters was, 
to give a general idea of the extensive nature of the study of trees; and in 
the present chapter we propose to enumerate all the particulars which require 
to be taken into consideration in giving the specific character, description, 
history, and uses of each individual species, race, or variety. These parti- 
culars, arranged in the order in which they will stand in the succeeding part 
of this work, are as follows : — 

1. Classification. We shall adopt the natural system, chiefly for the sake of 
aiding us in generalising on the genera and species which each order and 
tribe contains; and we shall refer, for the definitions of these orders 
and tribes, to the writings of Professor De Candolle and Dr. Lindley, 
and more especially to the Prodromus of De Candolle, and Lindley’s 


Introduction to the Natural System, and to his modification of that work in® 


his Key to Structural, Physiological, and Systematic Botany, published in 1835, 
2. Genera. The genera of each order or tribe, with their characters, will be 
given immediately after the general character of the order or tribe, in the 
manner of De Candolle, and as adopted by G. Don, in his edition of 

Miller’s Dictionary. 

3. Distinctive Characters. The species, races, or varieties, of each genus, 
will be enumerated immediately after the enumeration of the genera; and 
their distinctive characters will be given, with the English name, habit, co- 
lour of the flower, and time of flowering, and year of introduction into 
Britain. 

A. Identifications. These are references to some of the principal works 
in which the same plant has been described under the same name. 

B. Synonymes. These will be given to as great an extent as can be done 
with certainty, or apparent advantage. Not only will the scientific 
synonymes be given, but also those in common or ancient use in this 
country, and the popular names in other countries. 

C. Derivations will be given, not only of the generic and specific names, 
but of all the synonymes, where doing so is likely to prove either in- 
structive or interesting, 
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4, Engravings. Engravings of certain species and varieties, to a scale of 
two inches to a foot, with the flowers and other parts which are less than 
an inch in diameter of their natural size, are given along with the text. 

A. Engravings of the Trees only are given in the plates which form a separate 
volume. ‘The engravings in these plates are of three kinds: first, there is 
the general figure of the tree, after being ten years planted in the climate of 
the environs of London, to a scale of one fourth of an inch to a foot. 
Secondly, on the same plate with the entire tree, are given engravings of 
botanical specimens in flower, and in fruit, with the winter’s wood in the 
case of deciduous trees, to a scale of 2in.to 1 ft.; and, when the flowers 
or fruits are smaller than an inch across, they are given of their natural 
size. Thirdly, engravings of full-grown trees of a number of the species 
are given; and, on the same plate, a specimen of the leaves to the usual 
scale of 2in. to 1 ft. The use of the engravings of the entire trees, of ten 
years’ growth, is to give a palpable idea of the comparative progress of 
hardy trees during that period, in a given soil and situation ; and the use 
of the portraits of full-grown trees, all of which are taken from indivi- 
duals within ten miles of London, is to give a palpable idea of the mag- 
nitude and general figure which the particular species assume, when full 
grown. These full-grown trees are drawn to the scale of one twelfth 
of an inch to a foot. The trees, whether full grown, or of ten years’ 
growth, and the botanical specimens given along with them, are always 
referred to as plates; while the engravings of those species and varieties 
which are given along with the text are referred to as figures. 

B. Pictorial Signs. At the commencement of each genus, or sectional 
division of a genus, will be placed a pictorial sign, or signs, indicating 
whether the species to be described are trees or shrubs, deciduous or ever- 
green, climbers, twiners, trailers, or creepers, &c.; and also to indicate 
whether they are of the first, second, or third degrees of height, of each 
of these habits. Before each species and variety will be placed one of 
the signs in our Hortus Britannicus. 

5. Descriptions. 

A. Descriptive Details. 'These will commence with the root, and proceed 
in the order of stem, leaves, stipules, inflorescence, bracteas, flowers, 
and fruit. 

a. The Root will be considered in regard to figure, quality, substance, 
bark, duration, direction, rootlets, fibres, spongioles, susceptibility of 
producing buds when made into cuttings, liability to throw up suckers 
naturally, magnitude relatively to age, soil, native habitat and artificial 
location ; impulsion, or when it is in most vigorous growth ; and hiber- 
nation, or when it is in a state of rest. 

b. The Stem will be considered in regard to its figure, direction, duration, 
articulation, surface, bark, ramification, branches, branchlets, twigs, 
height relatively to age, native habitat, and artificial locality. 

c. The Leaves will be viewed with reference to their vernation, internal 
structure, figure, articulation, insertion, circumscription (that is, outline, 
base, and apex ), surface, subface, venation, direction, colour, texture, and 
duration. The Petiole will be considered as to its absence or presence ; 
and in the latter case its form, surface, texture, length, breadth, vari- 
ation, duration, &c. 

d. The Stipules will be considered with reference to position, texture, sur- 
face, insertion, figure, magnitude, and duration. 

e. The Inflorescence, or mode in which flowers are disposed upon a plant, 
will be examined as to its kind and position. 

f. Lhe Bracteas will be examined under conditions similar to those pre- 
scribed for the leaves. 

g. The Flower will be considered in regard to first appearance, first ex- 
pansion, colour, magnitude, length of time it continues expanded 
before it begins to fade, whether the flowering of the whole plant is 
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simultaneous or continuous, the number of the flowers in proportion 
to the leaves or surface of the plant, and whether the flowers die off 
rapidly or slowly. The Calyx will be examined as to texture, struc- 
ture, figure, station relatively to the ovarium and the axis of the 
flower, surface, size, proportion to the corolla, colour, estivation, 
and duration. The Corolla will be viewed in its “ structure, figure, 
station with respect to the ovarium and axis of inflorescence and 
adjacent parts, surface, zstivation, size, colour, proportion to the 
calyx and stamens, and venation.” (Lindl. Introd., p. 141.) Stamens, 
Filaments, Anthers, Pollen, Disk, Ovaries, Ovules, Styles, and Stigmas, 
will all be examined with a view to generic and specific definitions, as 
well as to general description. 

h. The Fruit will be examined as to “ texture, form; whether naked or 
covered with the remains of the floral envelopes; whether sessile or 
stipitate; mode of dehiscence, if any; number of its valves and cells; 
situation of the placenta; nature of its axis; number of its seeds” 
(Ibid., p. 442.) ; magnitude in a wild state, in cultivation; whether gene- 
rally abundant or not abundant, conspicuous or not conspicuous ; 
colour of the surface ; when ripe, length of time in ripening, and dura- 
tion on the tree. 


i. The Seed will be considered scientifically in the generic and specific de- 


scriptions, and generally with a view to popular description. Scientifically, 
it will be examined as to “ position with respect to the axis of the fruit, 
mode of insertion, form, surface; the texture and nature of the testa, 
arillus, and other appendages, if any ; position of the raphe and chalaza. 
Albumen, its texture, if any. Embryo, its direction, position with re- 
spect to the axis of the fruit, to the hilum of the seed, and to the 
albumen ; the proportion it bears to the mass of the latter; the form 
of its cotyledons and radicle; its mode of germination.’ (Jdid., p. 442.) 
Popularly, the seed will be considered as to magnitude, form, integu- 
ments, facility or difficulty of separation from its envelopes, peduncles, 
conspicuousness or inconspicuousness on the tree, duration of the vital 
principle, &c. 
General Descriptions. After the distinctive characters of a species, race, 
or variety, have been given, that species, race, or variety, will be de- 
scribed more at length. 


a. Habit, Bulk, Figure, and Duration. The entire plant will first be cha- 


racterised, as whether tree, shrub, undershrub, twiner, climber by 
tendrils or by elongation, trailer, &c.; its bulk, figure, and duration 
will then be given, in a natural state in its native habitat, and in an 
artificial state, more especially in British plantations or gardens. 

b. Species. In describing species, two objects will be kept in view; the 
first to convey a correct idea of the figure of the plant to one who has 
never seen it, so as to enable him to recognise it; and the second to 
communicate such ideas respecting its nature, its roots, branches, wood, 
seeds, &c., as may give a cultivator some notion as to how it may be 
propagated, and to what purpose its products may be applied. 

c. Races and Varieties will be conducted on the same plan, and with a 
view to the same result as the descriptions of species. 

d, Mules, or Hybrids. A hybrid may either be the produce of two 
aboriginal species, such as the Pyrus spuria, in which we shall call it 
a mule; or it may be the produce of two races or varieties, as are 
most of our cultivated fruits ; in which case, if it reproduces itself from 
seed it is a race, but if it can only be propagated by division it is a 
variety. 

e. Variations. Variations differ from varieties in not being capable of 
being continued by propagation. The susceptibility of individuals to 
vary in their appearance with change of soil, light, or shade, or other 
circumstances ; such as the flowers of the hydrangea becoming blue in 
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certain soils, &c.; will be noticed as far as they are known: for, though 
none of these peculiarities can be continued by propagation, some of 
them may be produced by culture. 

f. Impulsion, or Rate of Growth. The number of feet, or inches, made 
by shoots of one season’s growth, in trees of different ages, will be 
given; and the height which the species generally attains in ten, in 
twenty, in thirty years, and when full grown, in the environs of the 
metropolis, will be stated as far as has been ascertained. 

g. Metamorphoses and Degeneracies. The doctrine, that all the parts of 
a plant may be reduced to two (viz. an axis, and a leaf revolving round 
it), seems to have been hinted at by Linneus, but was first brought 
forward in a conspicuous manner by the poet Géthe. (See De 
Cand., Théorie E’lémentaire, p. 105. and Physiologie Végétale, p.771., 
and Gothe’s Versuch uber die Metamorphose der Pflanzen, 1831.) The 
doctrine is now generally adopted by botanists; and double flowers, 
and various other monstrosities and transformations, are referred to 
this head. 

h. Zhe Anatomical Structure of species will be noticed when it is, in any 
respect, remarkable ; as, when it influences materially the texture or 
veining of the timber, or the susceptibility of the plant to be united 
to others by grafting, its fitness for resisting wind, &c. 

i. Physiology. Anything remarkable in the functions of any species will 
be stated; together with its bearings on propagation, culture, or 
duration: such as the kind of sap, whether milky or watery, sugary 
or alkaline, &c. 

k. The Affinities of Species constitute an important part of their study, 
with a view to their propagation and culture. Some species may be 
grafted, not only on every other species of the same genus, as in the 
case of Cratze‘gus, but on every species belonging to the same tribe, 
such as Prunus: other species, which will not unite by grafting to all 
the species of their own genus, such as Pyrus communis, which will 
not unite to Pyrus Malus, will yet unite to Cratee‘gus and Sérbus. In 
general, plants which have milky sap will not unite with such as have 
watery sap, and, indeed, will not unite with other plants at all. Hence, 
A‘cer platandides, according to De Candolle (Physiologie Végétale, 
vol. ii. p. 794.), cannot be grafted on any other species of the genus. 

1. Resemblances. Some trees and shrubs bear a resemblance to one an- 
other without having any affinity, either organic or physiological ; for 
example, the different species of Carya, Rhis, and Ailéntus ; or the 
common laurel and the Magnolia grandiflora. These resemblances it 
will be useful to notice, with a view to ornamental plantations. 

m. Contemporary Foliation, Flowering, and Defoliation. For the same 
purpose as that of indicating resemblances, it will be desirable to note 
trees and shrubs which come into flower at the same time; or which 
either come into leaf, or shed their leaves, contemporaneously. 

6. Casualties. Trees and shrubs are liable to be preyed on by insects, to be 
injured by vermin and parasitical plants, attacked by diseases, and broken 
down or destroyed by accidents. 

A. Insects and Vermin. The particular species of these which are either 
peculiar to certain species of trees and shrubs, or liable to attack them, 
will be described, and occasionally figured ; and the means of protection 
from their ravages, when known, or of alleviation, or of cure, will be 
pointed out. 

B. Parasitical Plants. Trees and shrubs are liable to be injured by the 
growth of lichens, mosses, and other parasites, on their leaves, bark, and 
wood; and by Fingi on their bark and leaves: among the latter class is 
the mildew. 

C. Diseases. The diseases to which trees and shrubs are liable, exclusive 
of the injury done to them by insects and vermin, and by parasitical 
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plants, are not many; but, still, some, such as the canker, &c., require to 
be noticed, when the species subject to them come under review. 

D. Accidents. Some trees and shrubs are more liable than others to be 
blown down, or have some of their branches broken off by high winds, or 
by the weight of snow; and these species should be pointed out to the 
inexperienced planter. Some, also, are said to be less liable to be struck 
by lightning than others ; for example, the beech. 

7. Geographical Distribution. The different countries will be mentioned where 
each species is found naturally ; and, where practicable, the different lo- 
calities, soil, elevation, and other particulars will be given. It will also be 
stated, as far as is known, in what countries each species is cultivated, and 
to what purposes it is applied. 

8. History. This subject may be included under two heads ; viz. retrospective 
and prospective. 

A. The Retrospective History of every species or variety will commence 
with its first discovery, or record by botanists; and its progress will be 
traced in every country, but more especially in Britain, from that period 
to the present time. Though the history of some trees and shrubs com- 
mences with the time of the Romans, yet that of others is comparatively 
obscure ; and, of some of the finest ornaments of our gardens, little more 
can be stated than that they are races or varieties, perhaps hybrids, raised 
by cultivators whose names are unknown. 

B. The Prospective History, or probable progress, of our knowledge of 
species may be included under the heads of doubtful species, unnamed 
species, and expected additions. 


a. 


b. 


Doubtful Species. In almost every genus, containing several species, 
there are some of the names which are of doubtful application, which 
under this head we shall bring together, with their authorities, in order 
to direct the attention of botanists and cultivators to the subject. 
Unnamed Species. The introduction of new species of trees and 
shrubs into British gardens is constantly going on, and numbers are also 
as constantly being raised from seed inthe country. In general, neither 
of these kinds of additions to our ligneous flora can be received into 
books till they have flowered; when they are named, figured, and re- 
corded in some botanical work. It often happens, however, that the 
genus to which a new plant belongs is discovered, from the general 
habit of the plant, long before it has flowered; and in such a case, 
though the species may not be introduced into botanical catalogues, 
plants of it may be distributed among cultivators by those who have 
introduced it, and it may be propagated for sale in the nurseries, under 
some provisional name. Such species, and also varieties raised in the 
country from seed, or otherwise procured, deserve notice in a work 
like the present, and we shall devote this head to the subject. 
Expected Additions. The species of some genera are so numerous, 
and their geographical distribution is so extensive, that from these cir- 
cumstances alone we may reasonably anticipate the discovery and 
the introduction of additional species. Of other genera, many species 
suitable for our climate, though not yet introduced, have been described 
by botanists as indigenous in different parts of the temperate hemi- 
spheres. It will be useful to direct attention to both these points, with 
a view of stimulating travellers and others to procure the additional 
species that are known; and wealthy individuals, or societies or asso- 
ciations, to send out collectors to discover those species which may be 
yet unknown. 


9, Use. Trees and shrubs are used in the arts of construction, of machinery, 
and of fabrication ; in the chemical arts of dyeing and colouring; in domestic 


and 


rural economy ; and in medicine. 


A. The Aris of Construction are, civil, military, and marine architecture ; 
engineering, carpentry, joinery, cabinet-making, carving, and modelling ; 
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and also cooperage, locksmithry, turnery, mathematical instrument- 

making, trunk-making, &c. 

B. The Manufacture of Machinery, Instruments, Implements, and Utensils, 
comprehends the making of mills, machines, carriages, implements of hus- 
bandry, gates, fences, ladders, pumps, water-pipes, gun-stocks, spade- 
handles, and an almost innumerable number of similar articles. 

C. The Arts of Fabrication are, weaving, rope-making, mat-making, &c. 

D. The Chemical Arts include tanning, dyeing, colouring, the expression of 
oils, the extraction of sugar, the distillation of pyroligneous acid, of 
ardent spirits, the fermentation of wine, beer, &c. 

E. The Arts of Domestic Economy include the preparation of wood for fuel, 
basket-making, and toy-making ; the preparation of walking-sticks, fishing- 
rods, and other articles used in games, sports, pastimes, recreations, &c., 
and of chests, desks, and coffins. 

F. The Arts of Rural Economy comprehend the use of trees and shrubs, in a 
living state, in agriculture, gardening, and planting; and, also, their use in 
producing leaves, or stems, to serve as food for domestic animals, fruit for 
food or drink for man, wood for fencing, draining, &c. 

G. Medicine. Various parts of trees enter into the materia medica of the 
medical corporations ; while others are used only in empirical practice : 
both uses will be noticed in a succinct manner. 

H. The Use of Trees by the Priests of particular Religions, and the ancient 
uses of some of them as charms, &c., as of the oak and the mistletoe by 
the Druids, the rowan tree by the believers in witches, &c., will be slightly 
noticed. 

I. Poetical, Mythological, and Legendary Associations are connected with 
various trees and shrubs; and the ideas which these species recall may 
be considered as a part of their use. 

K. The Picturesque and Decorative Uses of Trees will, as far as respects 
planting them, be considered under gardening ; but, under this head, will 
be noticed their suitableness for the landscape-painter ; the architect, for 
architectural ornaments; the house decorator ; the decorator of different 
arts and manufactures, such as those of china, printed tissues, paper hang- 
ings, &c.; and the decorator of theatres, triumphal arches, processions, 
&e. 

10. Propagation. In general, all perfect plants may be propagated by all the 
different modes of propagation known either in nature or art. All perfect 
plants produce seeds, and may be propagated by them; and they all pro- 
duce buds, and, for the most part, these buds may be separated from the 
parent plant, along with a portion of its wood, and inserted in the soil, or 
in other plants, so as to become plants also. But, as all trees and shrubs 
are not susceptible of being propagated by all modes with an equal degree 
of facility, the use of treating of the propagation of individual species is, to 
point out the methods which are considered most advantageous for each. 
It is also particularly necessary, to indicate certain modes of propagation as 
best adapted for certain purposes; as, for example, that of buds, or any other 
mode of division, for the continuation of varieties, &c. 

A. Natural Propagation is effected by seeds, by side suckers or root suckers, 
and by surface stolones or underground stolones. 

B. Artificial Propagation is effected by seeds, suckers, cuttings, layers, 
ringing, budding, grafting, and inarching. 

a. By Seeds. Seeds are employed in artificial, as well as in natural, pro- 
pagation. The subject embraces their ripening on the tree, their gather- 
ing, keeping, preparation for sowing, time of sowing, soil, situation, 
preparation, and time for transplanting. 

b. By Suckers. These are of two kinds: side suckers, which rise up 
close to the stem of the plant, as in the case of the common lilac; and 
root suckers, which rise up from the roots of the plant, to whatever 
distance these may extend, as in the case of the common plum, the 
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elm, and many other trees. The time of separation, the size, the future 
treatment, and the fitness of plants so produced relatively to those pro- 
duced by other means of propagation, require to be considered. 

By Division. Low-growing many-stemmed shrubs, such as the dwarf 
box, the butcher’s broom, &c. ; and some creepers, such as Hypéricum 
calycinum, &c., are most easily propagated by taking up the entire 
conglomeration of plants, and separating them. 

By Cuttings. Cuttings may be taken from the branches, or shoots, and 
either in summer or winter; they may also, in some cases, be taken 
from the trunks of trees of large size; they may be taken from roots in 
many cases; and some evergreens, such as the Azicuba, and some deci- 
duous shrubs, such as the Wistaria, may be propagated by leaves cut off 
with a bud in their axil. In all these methods, the season, soil, situ- 
ation, shade, air, temperature, and time for transplanting, require to be 
taken into consideration. 


. By Layers. These may be made of the winter’s wood, or of the sum- 


mer’s shoots, and by a variety of different modes of cutting, twisting, 
ringing, &c. ; in all of which, the season, soil, and situation, and time for 
detaching and transplanting the layers, require to be treated of. 


. By Ringing, and applying a Ball of Earth or Moss. '\his is practised 


in various ways, with or without the aid of a perpetual supply of water ; 
and, as in the preceding cases, the season, locality, and the nature of 
the subject, with other particulars, require to be mentioned. 


. By Budding on other Plants. Here we have to consider the kind of 


stock ; its age; its influence on the scion; the modes of performing 
the operation, which are various; the age of the scion from which 
the buds are taken; the time when the plant is fit for transplanting; 
and other particulars. 


. Budding im the Soil, Leaves with buds in their axils will, in various 


cases, both of deciduous and evergreen trees and shrubs, produce 
plants. Buds, also, without leaves, but with small portions of wood 
cut from trees, in some cases from the old wood, as in propagating 
the olive, and in others from the young wood, as in propagating the 
vine, will produce plants. Buds in the roots may also be so em- 
ployed ; as in the case of many of the Rosacee. In general, the buds 
of the trunks and roots are latent germs, and not visible on the por- 
tions that are employed for propagation. 


. By Grafting. With reference to this operation, the kind. of stock 


should be indicated, its age, and its influence on the scion; the mode 
of performing the operation; the season; the age of the scion; and 
the time when the subject is fit for transplanting. 


k. By Inarching. Here the same considerations require to be taken into 


view as in grafting ; with various additional ones, respecting the mecha- 
nical position of the stock, in the case of inarching the branches of 
high trees into stocks in pots. 


11. Culture. This subject embraces the soil, situation, and exposure; the 
rearing and culture in the nursery; the choice of plants, and planting out ; 
the final culture and management of the plant till it dies, is felled, or cut 
down; and the species adapted to succeed it. 

A. The Soil, Situation, and Exposure. In general it may be asserted that 
the component parts of soils are only of importance relatively to their 


capacity for retaining, or parting with, moisture; but some plants are 


absolute in their choice, and will only thrive in particular soils. 
B. Culture in the Nursery. This, in some cases, will require to be carried 


on for some time under glass or in pits, or against a wall or with some 


kind of protection; it may require the plant to be kept in a pot or 
box, in a shaded or light situation, in a close or airy one, in rows 
in beds, or singly, &c. The time when the plant will be fit for final 
transplanting will require to be mentioned; and, also, what is of very 
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considerable importance, to what size or age the tree or shrub may be 

kept in the nursery and still be fit to transplant ; the number of times 

which it ought to be transplanted while it remains in the nursery, till it 
attains that size; its pruning; protection from the weather, from insects, 

epiphytes, parasites, diseases, &c. 

C. Choice of Plants, and Planting out. Some plants are better adapted for 
transplanting at one age than another; and while some may be taken at 
once from the seed bed or nursery lines, others should be grown in 
pots, for more convenient deportation, with all their fibrous roots and 
spongioles in a living state. 

D. Culture after final Removal. This will embrace the treatment of the 
plant, as a single tree or shrub in a park or lawn; its treatment, as part 
of a picturesque group, or as part cf a gardenesque group ; against a 
wall, as a climber, twiner, trailer, or creeper ; collectively, in ornamental 
plantations, whether gardenesque or picturesque; in useful plantations, 
whether arranged methodically or planted irregularly ; in geometrical 
plantations ; in architectural or sculptural plantations ; in avenues, ar- 
cades, hedgerows, and hedges. 

E. Species adapted for Succession. Natural forests, when they decay by 
age, are destroyed by fire, or cut down by man, are generally succeeded 
by a different species of tree from that which before prevailed. It is de- 
sirable to imitate this natural process by art, as far as experience and 
science can direct ; and some space will therefore be devoted to the con- 
sideration of the subject, in its proper place in our Encyclopedia of 
Arboriculture. 

12, Statistics. By statistics is to be understood the actual state of any 
science or art; and the statistics of trees and shrubs may be included under 
the heads of geographical statistics, and commercial statistics. 

A. Geographical Statistics. Under this head we shall include the notices of 
the age and the dimensions of the trees and shrubs of temperate cli- 
mates, which we have obtained in consequence of the circulation of 
the printed forms which we have called Return Papers (see Gard. Mag., 
vol. x. p. 582.), in Brita, on the Continent, and, as far as we have 
been able, in North America. The information thus obtained will be 
useful, as showing the undoubted hardiness of some trees and shrubs; 
the comparative suitableness of certain soils and climates for particular 
kinds ; those which in general may be considered as most hardy, or of 
most rapid growth; which attain the largest size, or the greatest age ; 
which are most profitable, or most ornamental, &c.; but, above all, it 
will show the comparative advances which trees make in a soil prepared, 
or not prepared, in different parts of Britain. The statistics of trees 
will be arranged as Domestic and Foreign. 

a. The Domestic Notices of the existence of trees and shrubs in certain 
places, together with notices of their age, rate of growth, &c., will be 
placed under the heads of — 

a. In the Environs of London ; that is, within a radius of ten miles 
from the metropolis. 

b. South of London ; that is,in the English counties which are situ- 
ated wholly, or in the greater part, south of the metropolis 

c. North of London ; that is, in the English counties which are situ- 
ated wholly, or in the greater part, north of the metropolis. 

d. Wales ; taking the counties alphabetically. 

e. Scotland ; in the same order as in England. 

f. Ireland ; also in the same order. 

b. The Foreign Notices of the existence and dimensions of trees and 
shrubs, which we have received, or have collected from books, will be 
given in the following order : — 

a. Europe. 1. France. 2. Belgium and Holland. _—3. Germany. 
*s 4 
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4, Denmark. 5. Sweden and Norway. 6. Russia and Poland. 
7. Switzerland. 8. Italy, Greece, Spain, and Portugal. 

b. America. 1. North America. 2. Mexico. 3. South America. 

c. Asia. 1. Asia Minor. 2. India. 3. China. 4, Japan. 

d. Australia and Polynesia. 1. Van Diemen’s Land. 2. New South 
Wales. 3. New Zealand. 

B. Commercial Statistics. 'Trees and shrubs are objects of commerce: in 
their young state, as plants ; and in their more matured state, as timber, 
fencewood, fuel, bark, leaves, fruit, seeds, &c. 

a. Nursery Commerce, domestic and foreign. Some trees and shrubs, 
from being in little demand, are scarcely known out of private gar- 
dens, or public botanical establishments; others are cultivated in the 
nurseries, some very generally, and others only partially. Under 
the head of Commercial Statistics, we shall notice whether the spe- 
cies is cultivated only in some nurseries, or generally ; and we shall 
give the prices of plants of the smallest size fit for transplanting, and 
also of seeds when they are to be procured : in London ; in the exten- 
sive nurseries of Messrs. Baumann at Bollwyller on the Rhine, as a 
situation central for France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy; and 
in New York, as a central situation for North America. : 

b. General Commerce, domestic and foreign. Under this head it will be 
our object to notice such trees, or their products, as are in general 
transfer in the internal commerce of the country; and such, also, as 
are exported or imported. Some woods, as the pine, fir, oak, elm, 
&c., are in general commerce; and so, also, are some other products, 
such as oak bark; but the timber of the spindle tree and the labur- 
num, the inner bark of the holly, and the flowers of the elder bush, 
enter into the commerce only of particular places. What we shall 
state respecting either the foreign or domestic commerce of trees 
and shrubs, will be limited to what relates to the trees and shrubs of 
temperate climates ; that is, to those species which are described in 
this work. 

Such is the beau idéal of the desiderata which we intend to keep in view, 
when describing each species ; but we by no means bind ourselves to have, 
in our descriptions, a separate heading for each of the paragraphs in this 
Chapter ; on the contrary, it will generally be found, that all that we have to 
say respecting each species will be included in the paragraphs entitled, Jden- 
tification, Synonymes, Derwation, Engravings, Specific Character, Varieties, 
Description, Geography, History, Properties and Uses, Soil and Situation, 
Propagation and Culture, Accidents and Diseases, and Statistics. 

All the matter included under the first four headings, as being of less inte- 
rest to the general reader, we have placed in small type, in order that it may 
occupy but little space, and be easily passed over by those who do not wish 
to read it. We have also placed in small type the whole of the matter re- 
lating to species which have not been seen by us; and also to those which are 
only half-hardy, and require either to be planted against a conservative wall, 
or otherwise to receive some kind of protection during the most severe 
weather in winter. We have done this, though we consider what relates to 
the species which require some protection, as likely to prove one of the most 
interesting parts of our work to many gardeners and amateurs (for what 
would the enjoyments of gardening be, without the elegant cares of exotic 
culture ?), in order that those who take an interest only in hardy trees and 
shrubs may distinguish, at a glance, what belongs to them. 
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PART III. 


THE ARBORETUM AND FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM5 OR THE 
DESCRIPTION, HISTORY, PROPERTIES, AND USES, OF THE HARDY 
TREES AND SHRUBS OF BRITAIN, INDIGENOUS AND FOREIGN. 


Trees and shrubs,in common with all other perfect plants, are arranged by 
botanists in two grand divisions; viz. the Exogenous, or Dicotyledonous, plants, 
the stems of which increase from without ; and the Endogenous, or Monocoty- 
ledonous, plants, the stems of which increase from within. The first class in- 
cludes all the hardy trees and shrubs in Britain, with the exception of shrubs 
of the genera Yicca, Smilax, Rascus,and one or two others ; and this circum- 
stance, as well as the fact, that the trees and shrubs of Britain are comprised 
in a very few orders and tribes, has determined us to neglect the great 
scientific divisions of the natural system, and to adopt only those of the orders 
and tribes. We proceed, therefore, with the orders of the natural system, 
much in the same series as that in which they are laid down in De Candolle’s 
Prodromus, Don’s Miller’s Dictionary, and in our Hortus Britannicus, giving 
the orders as chapters, and the tribes as sections, and including in our dis- 
tinctive character of each order, the characteristic of the division to which it 
belongs: that is to say, whether to Dichlamydez Thalamiflore, Dichlamy deze 
Calycifloree, Dichlamydez Corolliflore, or Monochlamydez. 


CHAP. I. 


OF THE HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER RANUNCULA‘CEX. 


Tue term Ranunculacee is applied to this order, because all the plants con- 
tained in it have, more or less, the character of the genus Rantnculus. The 
diagnostic, or distinctive character, of the order is thus given by Dr. Lindley :— 
“* Polypetalous dicotyledons, with hypogynous stamens [that is, stamens under 
the pistil]; anthers bursting by longitudinal slits ; several distinct simple car- 
pella [fruits] ; exstipulate leaves, sheathing at their base; solid albumen; and 
seeds without arillus.” (Jntrod. to the Nat. Syst., p. 6.) 

The only ligneous plants belonging to this order are, some species of Clématis 
and Atragene, one of Pzdnia, and the genus Xanthorhiza. The stems of the 
species alluded to, though they are botanically considered as ligneous, yet have 
very little claim to the appellation in the common sense of the word; and, 
indeed, with the exception of the stems of Clématis Vitalba, C. Flammula, and 
one or two other species of Clématis and Xanthorhiza, the stems of the plants 
belonging to this order might be almost called subherbaceous. The species 
are chiefly natives of Europe and North America; but some are from India, 
China, and Japan. The Ranunculacee are considered to indicate a cold damp 
climate, and to be acrid, caustic, and poisonous, though the root of the peony 
is said to be antispasmodic. All the plants of the order, with the exception 
perhaps of a few of the species, seem to be extremely tenacious of life. The 


tubers of the common ranunculus and anemone, if kept dry, will vegetate at” 


the end of two, and even three, years; and the seeds of most of the species, 
more especially those of the Clematidez, may be kept a number of years 
without impairing their vital powers. The tribes containing ligneous plants 
are two, Clematidez and Pzonidcee. The last tribe belongs to a division of 
the order consisting of what are considered as spurious Ranunculacee. It 
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includes the ligneous genera, Xanthorhiza and Pzeonia, which even a super- 
ficial observer may recognise as differing, in habit and appearance, from the 
genera Clématis and Atragéne, which are slender-stemmed climbers, while the 
others are herbaceous-looking undershrubs. 


Sect. I. CLEMATI‘DES. 


TuesE are climbers, characterised by having the estivation of the calyx 
valvate or induplicate; with no petals, or with the petals flat; the anther 
opening outwards; the carpels, or seed-vessels, not opening; one-seeded, 
terminated by a tail, which is the indurated style. Seed pendulous. Leaves 
opposite. Deciduous and evergreen climbers. The genera are two; Clematis 
and Atragéne, which are thus contradistinguished : — 


CLe’mMatis L. Petals none. 
ATRAGE’NE L. Petals several. 


Genus I. 


CLEMATIS ZL. Tue Cremaris, or Vrrern’s Bower. Lin. Syst. Poly- 
andria Polyg nia. 


Identification. The word Klématis is said by Donnegan to have been used by Theophrastus, cap. 5.10., 
as well as Atragéne, to designate the Clématis Vitalba of Linnzus. Clematis was used by Matthiolus, 
and also by Clusius, who applied it to C. Viticélla ZL. and C. cirrhdsa LZ. It has been since generally 
applied to this family of plants by botanists. 

Synonymes. Ladies’ Bower Gerard; Clématite, Fr.; Waldrebe, Ger. ; Clematide, Ztail. 

Derivations. The word Clematis, or Klematis, is derived from the Greek word kléma, a small 
branch of a vine ; and it is applied to this genus, because most of the plants composing it climb like 
a vine. The English name of Ladies’ Bower was probably adopted from its suitableness for covering 
bowers; and, as the first kind of clematis brought to England (C. Viticella) was introduced in 
1569, during the reign of Elizabeth, the name of Virgin’s Bower might be intended to convey a 
compliment to that sovereign, who, as it is well known, liked to be called the Virgin Queen. The 
German name, Waldrebe, is compounded of wald, a wood, and 7 ebe, the branch of a vine. 


Generic Character. Involucre none, or situated under the flower, in the form of 


acalyx. Calyx of from four to eight coloured sepals. Petals none. Car-: 


pels numerous, aggregate, terminated by a long, and mostly feathery, tail.— 
Climbing shrubs, with variously cut opposite leaves. The recent herb of all 
the species is acrid, and, when applied to the skin, it occasions blisters. 
(Don's Mill., i. p. 3.) The seed is pendulous, and the carpels are one- 
seeded ; each is terminated by a persistent style, and does not open until rup- 
tured by the germination of the seed. 


Description, §c. Root strong; the fibres rather straight,and not very much 
branched; extended in the soil rather horizontally than perpendicularly. 
Stem ligneous, not rigid enough to stand erect. Branches the same, and 
slender. Leaves in decussating pairs; the petiole possessed of a clasping 
power, the effect of which is the prehension of contiguous plants and objects. 
The rate of growth in C. Vitalba and C. Flammula is among the most rapid 
known in the plants of temperate climates, particularly in the shoots which a 
well-established vigorous plant throws up, after it has been cut down to the 
ground. The most ornamental species are C. Viticélla and C., florida; the 
most rapidly growing for covering bowers is C. Vitalba. The kind most fragrant 
in its flowers is C. Flammula. 

Geography, History, Uses, &c. Mast of the hardy species of Clématis are 
natives of the middle and south of Europe, and of North America; a few of 
them are natives of the north of Africa, some of Siberia; there are several in 
the Himalaya, one in China, and several in Japan. The genus has been known 
since the days of Theophrastus, and has received various accessions from the 
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time of Matthiolus to the recent introductions from the Himalaya. The acrid 
properties of the Clématis are well known to herbalists. The bark, leaves, 
and blossoms are used to raise blisters on the skin, or to produce a slight ex- 
ternal inflammation : taken internally they are a corrosive poison. The flow- 
ers contain a peculiar substance, called clematine, which is similar to gluten; 
the green leaves, bruised, are applied to ulcers, to produce sloughing. The 
floricultural use of these plants is, to cover bowers, or ornament verandas or 
trellisework, The greater number of them ripen their seeds in England, and are 
easily propagated by them, or by layers. They all require support by props of 
some kind; and all grow freely in any soil that is tolerably dry, but more es-. 
pecially in one that is calcareous. From the acridity of these plants, they are 
not very liable to be attacked by insects; nevertheless, snails and slugs are oc- 
casionally found eating their young herbage. Most of the species and varieties 
which we shall describe are to be found in the principal botanic gardens of 
Europe, and have been seen by us in that of the Horticultural Society of 
London; and the more ornamental of them are cultivated for sale in the prin- 
cipal European and American nurseries. 

The ligneous species of Clématis are included in four sections; viz. Flam- 
mula, Viticélla, Cheirdépsis, and Anemoneflora. 


§ i. Mdmmula Dee. 


Sectional Character. Involucre wanting. Tail of the carpels long, bearded 
and feathery. Cotyledons distant in the seed. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 3.) 


41. Cie’maris Fra’umuta L. The inflammatory-juiced Clematis, o7 
sweet-scented Virgin’s Bower. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 766.; Willd. Sp., 2. p. 1293.; Hayne Den., p. 119. ; Lam. Dict. Encyc., 2. p. 42.; 
Dec. Prod., 1. p.2.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 4. 

Synonymes. C. iirens Gerard; C. maritima All. Ped.; C. suaveolens Salish. Prod.; Clematite odo- 
rante, Fr. ; Scharfe waldrebe, Gez. 

Derivation. From jlammare, to inflame; on account of the blistering qualities of the species, 

Engravings. Park, Theat., p. 381. f. 3.; Knorr. His., 2. p. 9. ; and our jig. 9. 

Specific Character. Leaves pinnate, smooth; with orbicular, oval, oblong or 
linear, entire or three-lobed, acutish leaflets. (Don’s Mill., i. p.4.) Flowers 
white. July to Oct. Height 15ft. 1596. 

Varieties and their Synonymes. The following are given by De Candolle ; 
but they are not of much importance in point of general effect. 

4 C. F. 2 rotundifolia Dec., frdgrans Tenore.— Leaflets almost orbicular. 

4 C. F. 3 maritima Dec. — Leaflets linear. 

AC. F. 4: rubélla Dec. — Leaflets oval, usually emarginate. Sepals 
four, reddish on the outside. 

4.C. F. 5 cespitosa Dec., C. cespitosa Scop., C. Flammula Bertol. — 
Leaflets minute, entire, or cut. 


Description. A vigorous-growing plant, the stems of which attain the 
length of 10 ft. or 15 ft, in a wild state, and from 15 ft. to 30 ft. in a state of 
culture. The leaves of the entire plant are subject to much variation, from 
soil, situation, and climate. The shoots of a well-established plant, which 
has been cut down, grow with great rapidity in the early part of the season, 
attaching themselves to whatever is near them. The peduncles of the flowers. 
are sometimes simple and sometimes branched. The colour of the sepals is 
white, slightly pubescent on their exterior margins. The whole plant has a 
dark green hue; and in autumn it is abundantly covered with flowers, the 
odour of which is of a honeyed sweetness, exceedingly disagreeable to some 
persons when near, though at a distance it.is not unlike the fragrance of the 
common hawthorn. The number of the styles varies from five to eight, each 
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style terminating in a little white feathery 
process when the seed ripens: the plant at 
that time appears covered with little tufts of 
cotton. In its native habitats this plant flow- 
ers in July and August; but in Britain it aX 4 
continues in flower from July to October. yy ‘ites 
From the rapidity of its growth, it will in . 
four or five years cover a very large space of i. \ NASB 
wall, roof, or bower. Its herbage is con- \\ \ 
sidered less acrid than that of any other of 

the European species, notwithstanding its fm 
name of Flammula. (Dec. Syst.) ZA \\ 

Geography. This well-known species 
seems confined to the middle and south of NG 
Europe and to the north of Africa. It is 
found in the south of France in hedges, 
and in waste bushy places; in Greece, Italy, a 
Spain, and Portugal (see p. 132. and p. 164.), 
and in all these countries, generally in low } 
situations, not far from the sea, and in soil: 9 
more or less calcareous. 

History and Use. C. Flammula appears 
to have been first recorded by Dodonzus, 
in his Stirpium Historie Pemptades, in 1585; 
it was recognised by Matthiolus and L’Obel, 
and cultivated by Gerard in 1597; and it 
is now generally grown in gardens throughout Europe and North America 
for covering bowers, garden-houses, trellis-work, and naked walls; for which 
purposes it is well adapted from its rapid growth, its intense fragrance when 
in flower, and its tufted cottony masses when in seed. 

Statistics. Plants may be had in all the European nurseries : about London, 
of the smallest size, at about 5s. per hundred, or 6d. for a single strong plant ; 
at Bollwyller, at from 6 francs to 8 francs the hundred, or about half a franc 
a plant ; and at New York, for 30 cents per plant. 


& 2. C. oRIENTA‘LIS LZ. The Oriental Clematis. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 765.; Willd. Sp., 2. 1289.; Lam. Dict, Enc., 2. p. 42.; Hayne Dend., 119. ; 
Dec. Prod., 1. p. 3.3; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 4. 

Synonymes. Flammula scandens apii folio glauco, Dill. Elth., 144.; C. flava Moench. Meth., 296. ; 
ere —— or yellow-flowered, Virgin’s Bower ; Clematite orientale, Fv. ; Morgenlandische Wald- 
rebe, Ger. 


Engravings. Dill. Elth., t. 119. f. 145. : and our fig. 10. 3 NY 

Spec. Char. Leavespinnate; leafletssmooth wedge- SEEN Y 
shaped, with three toothed pointed lobes. (Don’s Wey me VA 
Miil.,i. p. 4.) Flowers greenish yellow, slightly Price, 
tinged with russet, sweet-scented. Aug. Sept. Lee 
1731. Height 15 ft. a 


Pa \ Cae ) Nii WY) 
Description. The general magnitude of this a ’ UNI), F XX 


species resembles that of C. Flammula, from which = — a 
it differs, im its ulterior branches being more per- i? tn) is 
sistently ligneous, though the main stem in old f/ s WZ WH Say 
plants is seldom seen so thick as that of C. Flam- BES Veh s OW 
mula. It is also distinguished from the latter VA) ps es 


species by throwing up suckers freely, which the 
other does not. Its leaflets are glaucous, flat, 
large as compared with those of C. Fl4mmula, and 
it does not produce flowers so profusely as that 
species; the flowers are yellowish, and not so 
strongly scented; and the carpels are dissimilar, 
though still cottony in appearance when the seed 
is ripe. 
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Geography, History, §&c. C. orientalis was discovered by Tournefort in the 
Levant, and sent by him to the Paris Garden; whence it was sent to Clifford’s 
garden in Holland, and, in 1732, to that of Dr. Sherard at Eltham; when it was 
first described and figured in the Hortus Elthamensis. The plant has been 
subsequently discovered in Caucasus by Bieberstein, and described by him in 
his Flora Taurico-Caucasica. It is not very generally cultivated, though it is 
found in several botanic gardens, and may be purchased in some nurseries. 
Plants of it are in the garden of the London Horticultural Society.: Price, in 
London, Is. or 1s. 6d. a plant; at Bollwyller,? ; and in New York, ?. 


& 3. C. [? 0.] eLau’ca W. The glaucous-leaved Clematis. 
Identification. Willd. Arb., 65., and Sp. 2. p, 1290.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 3.; Don’s Mill., 1.p.4 | 
Engravings. Willd. Arb., 65. t. 4. f.1.; Den. Brit., 73.; and our jig. 11. 

Spec. Char. Leaves pinnate; leaflets smooth, glaucous, wedge-shaped, with 
entire bluntish lobes. Peduncles trifid. (Don’s Mill., i. p.4.) Flowers yel- 
low, scentless. July. 1800. Height 10 ft. 


Description. The general appearance is the same as that 
of C. orientalis, of which it is probably only a variety ; but 
the whole plant is more decidedly glaucous.’ 

Geography, History, §c. Found in the southern parts of |] 
Siberia, in sandy wastes, by Pallas; but when it was intro- 
duced into Britain is uncertain. Cultivated in Knight’s 
Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, Chelsea, where it flowered in 
1822, and whence it was figured by Watson in his Dendro- 
logia. There is a plant of it in the London Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, which bears so strong a resemblance to 
C. orientalis, that, supposing them to be correctly named, 
we have no doubt of their being the same species. 


& 4. C. CHINE’NSIS Retz. The Chinese Clematis. 


Identification. Retz. Obs., 2. p. 18.; Dec. Syst., 1. p. 137.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 4. 
Synonymes. C. sinénsis Lour. coch., 1. p. 422. 


Spec. Char. Leaves pinnate ; leaflets ovate-lanceolate, quite entire. Peduncles 
few-flowered, longer than the leaves. Ovaries usually four, with almost naked 
tails. (Don’s Mill., i. p.4.) Flowers [?] purple. 1820. Height 15 ft. 


Description. This plant is described in De Candolle’s Systema, from a 
dried specimen which he had seen in the Banksian Herbarium. There is a 
living plant in the Horticultural Society’s Garden, which grows vigorously against 
a wall, producing shoots as long and strong as those of C. Flammula; and 
retaining its leaves till they are blackened by frost. This plant has never 
flowered in England; but, in its leaves and its general appearance, it seems to 
resemble C. orientalis. 

Geography, History, §c. This plant was found in China, in the island called 
Danes, whence it was received by the Horticultural Society in 1820. It is 
planted in the garden at Chiswick against a wall, with a southern exposure, 
and receives some slight protection during winter. 


& 5. C. panicuLa‘ta Thun. The panicled Clematis. 


Identification. Thunb. Lin. Soc. Trans., 2. p. 337.; Willd. Sp., 2. p. 1291.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 3.; 
Don’s Mill., 1. p. 4. 

Synonymes. C. Vitalba japénica Houtt. Pflanz., 7. p. 309.; C. crispa Thunb. Fi. Jap., p. 259. 

Engravings. UHoutt. Pflanz.,7. p. 309. f. 2. 

Spec. Char. Leaves pinnate; leaflets ovate, cordate, acute, entire. Peduncles panicled, many- 
flowered. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 4.) Flowers white, and sweet-scented. 1796. 


Description. Described by De Candolle in his Systema, from dried specimens, from which it ap- 
pears that the flowers resemble those of C. Flammula in form and colour, and, like them, also, are 
sweet-scented. 


& 6. C. Vira‘LBa L. The White Vine Clematis, or Traveller’s Joy. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 766.; Willd. Sp., 2. p. 1292.; Fl. Br., 583. ; Hook. Scot., 171.; Lam. Dict. 
Enc., 2. p. 41.; Hayne Den., p. 120.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 3.; Smith’s Eng. Fl., 3. p. 39.; Don’s Mill, 
1. p. 4 

Sasa ps. Athragené Theoph.; Vitissylvéstris Dios. ; C. latifolia seu Atragéne Ray ; C. Altera Matth.; 
C. tértia Com.; Vidrna Ger. and Lob.; Vitis nigra Fuch.; Vitalba Dod.; the old Man’s Beard, 
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Bindwith, the common Virgin’s Bower, the wild Climber, the great wild Climber; Clematite 
eorigt Clematite des Haies, l’Herbe aux Gueux, la Viorne des Pauvres, Fr.; Geimeine Wald- 
rebe, Ger. 

Derivation. This plant was called Vitis sylvéstris (the wood vine) by Dioscorides ; and the name of 
Vitalba was given to it by Dodonzus, probably on account of the white appearance of the plant 
when covered with its seeds in autumn, which whiteness arises from the hairy tails of the carpels. 
It was called C. latifdlia by Ray and Bauhin, from its broad-leaved variety; Vidrna by L’Obel 
and others, from via, a way, and ornare, to ornament, in allusion to its ornamental appearance 
by the way side; and Vitis nigra by Fuchsius, from the dark colour of the bark of its young shoots. 
Gerard gave it the name of the Traveller’s Joy ; because of its ** decking and adorning the ways and 
hedges where people travel; and thereupon,” he says, “‘ I have named it the traveller’s joy.” 
(Herbal, by Johnson, p. 886.) The name of Old Man’s Beard is very appropriate to the white and 
hairy appearance of the tails of the carpels ; and Bindwith, from the shoots being used instead of 
those of willows for tying up plants. The French name of Clematite brulante has reference to the 
acrid properties of the plant; and Clematite des Haies to its growing generally in hedges. The 
name of /?Herbe aux Gueux refers to the employment of it by the beggars in France, who use it to 
make ulcers in their arms and legs, for the purpose of exciting compassion, curing themselves after- 
wards by the application of the leaves of the beet. La Viorne des Pauvres alludes to the same 
practice, viorne being evidently derived from Viérna. (Dict. Gén. des Eaux et Foréts, 1. p. 649.) 

Engravings. Jacq. Austr., 4, t. 308.; Eng. Bot., 612.; Willd. Abr., t. 113.; and our fig. 12. 


Spec. Char. eaves pinnate, leaflets ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, cordate 
at the base, partly cut. Peduncles forked, shorter than the leaves. (Don’s 
a i, p.4.) Flowers white. From July to September. Britain. Height 
20 ft. 

Varieties. . 

4 C. 2 V. integrata. The entire-leaved White Vine Clematis. 

4 C. virginiana L., to be hereafter described, is considered by some to be 
only a variety of C. Vitalba. It was cultivated under the name of 
C. canadénsis by Miller, who says that “it is very like the common 
sort, but with broader leaves, and rather more tender, the seeds 
not ripening in England unless the season be very warm.” 


Description. The stems are woody, 
more so than those of any other 
species, angular, climbing to the 
height of 20 ft. or 30 ft. or upwards, 
and hanging down from rocky cliffs, 
ruins, or the branches of trees; or 
being supported by, and forming tufts 
on, the upper surface of other shrubs, 
or low trees, which they often so 
completely cover as to have the ap- 
pearance of bushes at a distance. 
The footstalks of the leaves are 
twined about whatever object they 
approach, and afterwards become 
hard and persistent, like the tendrils 
of a vine. The leaves are either 
quite entire, or unequally cut ; 
sometimes very coarsely so. The 
panicles are axillary and terminal, 
many-flowered and downy. The 
flowers are of a greenish-white colour 
with little show; but they have a 
sweet almond-like scent. “ The ~~” 
seeds,’ Smith observes, “ have long, 
wavy, feathery, and silky tails, forming beautiful tufts, most conspicuous in 
wet weather. [The water on the twigs and branches, which form the back 
ground to the carpels, rendering them darker than they are in dry weather. | 
They retain their vegetative principle for many years, if kept dry.” (Eng. 
Flora, iii. p. 39.) 

Geography. C. Vitalba is found throughout the middle and south of 
Europe, in the Grecian Archipelago, and in the north of Africa, about Tripoli. 
One or more varieties of it have been found in North America, and apparently 
another in Nepal. (See Dec. Syst.,i. p. 140.) The topography of this plant in 
Britain, according to H. C. Watson, extends to Devonshire in the south, and 
53° north latitude, According to some, it is found in Scotland ; but Gerard, 
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and also Winch, assert that it is not indigenous in the north of England, 
which we believe to be the fact. It is common in France and Germany, and 
is found in the south of Sweden, but not in Denmark. 

History. This species appears to have been first recorded by Theophrastus, 
as Athragené and also as Klématis ; andit has been since frequently mentioned 
by botanists, under various names, given in our list of synonymes, from the 
time of Dioscorides to the days of Linneus. 

Properties and Uses. Du Hamel states, that the French gardeners not only 
use the twigs of this plant instead of withs, for tying up their plants, but that, 
after stripping them of their bark, they make very neat baskets of them 
(Traité des Arbres, Sc., 1st edit. 1755, p. 175.); and they also make of them 
beehives and a variety of other articles of the same kind. The twigs are in the 
best state for making these articles in winter ; and their flexibility is increased by 
holding them to the fire before using them. Desfontaines says that the young 
shoots are not corrosive while they are tender and herbaceous, and that in the 
south of France they feed cattle with them in that state, and eat them pickled 
in vinegar. It is also said, in the Dictionnaire Général des Eauwx et Foréts (vol. i. 
p. 649.), that a very good paper has been made from the feathery part of the seed. 
Professor Burnet observes that C. Vitalba is used in medicine as a rubefacient 
in case of rheumatism ; and that the dried leaves of the plant form a good 
fodder for cattle, though they [we presume, the matured ones] would poison 
the animals if they were eaten in a fresh state ; hence affording a good example 
of the rule which predicates the volatile nature of their acridity. (Outlines of 
Botany, vol. ii. p. 338.) The shepherds, in some parts of England and Germany, 
often cut pieces of the old wood of this plant, which they light at one end, 
and smoke like a pipe of tobacco. In gardens and plantations the plant is 
valuable for the rapidity with which it may be made to cover naked walls, 
unsightly roofs of sheds, or low buildings and arbours; and also to shelter 
exposed situations, and for a variety of similar purposes. It is interesting both 
when in flower and when in seed; and the seeds remain on the greatest part 
of the winter. 

Soil and Situation. It is generally found on chalky or calcareous: soils, 
and seldom, if ever, under the dense shade of trees. On the contrary, 
when it grows up among bushes, it generally spreads over their upper surface, so 
that its leaves and flowers are fully exposed to the,influence of the light and air. 

Propagation and Culture. It 1s readily propagated by seeds, which often 
remain eighteen months in the soil before they germinate. It will root by 
layers ; but the piant being common in a wild state throughout Europe, it is 
seldom cultivated in nursery gardens. 


37. C..vireinia‘na L. The Virginian Clematis. 


Identification. Lin. Ameen., p. 275. ; Willd. Sp., 2. p. 1290. ; Lam- 
Dict., 2. p. 43. ; Mich. Fl. B. Amer., 1. p. 318. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 
4.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 5. 

Synonymes. C. canadénsis trifdlia repens Tourn. ; C. canadénsis 
Mill. Dict., No. 5., Salish. Prod., 371.3; C. cordifdlia Moench. 
Supp. 104. ; the broad-leaved Canada Virgin’s Bower ; Clematite 
de Virginie, Fy.; Virginische Waldrebe, Ger. 

Engravings. Pluk. Mant., t. 389. f. 4.; Alb. Acad. Ann., 1. p 79. t. 
7.; Den. Brit. (the male plant), t. 74.; En. PL, f. 7978.; and our 


Jig. 13. 

Spec. Char. Flowers panicled, diccious. Leaves 
ternate ; leaflets cordate, acute, grossly-toothed, 
or lobed. (Dons Mill., i. p. 5.) Flowers greenish 
white, fragrant. June to August. 1767. Height 
15 ft. 

Variety. 

AC. v. 2 bracteata Dec. The bracted Virginian 
Clematis. — “ Leaflets ovate-lanceolate , 
entire.” C. bracteata Moench. Supp., 103. 


Description. The general appearance of this plant is like that of C. Vitalba; 
but it is less robust in all its parts, and less ligneous in its stems and branches; 
and it is also somewhat more tender. Miller states that, on this last account, 
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it seldom ripens seeds in England (see p. 236.) ; but, as it is dicecious, it is pos- 
sible that he possessed only the male plant. 

Geography, History, &c. Found in North America, from Canada to Florida, in 
hedges, on the margins of woods, and on the grassy banks of rivers. It was 
cultivated by Miller in 1767; and, though it is not so ornamental as most of 
the other species, it still finds a place in botanic gardens, and may be purchased 
in some nurseries. Price, in London, Is. 6d. a plant, and 6d. a packet of 
seeds ; at Bolwyller, 3 francs a plant ; and in New York, 25 cents a plant, or 
2 dollars a quart of seeds. 


& 8. C. rRiITERNA‘TA Dec. The triternate-/eaved Clematis. 


Identification. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 6.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 6. 
Synonymes. Atragéne triternata Desf. Hort. Par. 


Spec. Char. Leaves biternate or triternate, smoothish ; leaflets oval, cuneated, 
three-nerved, acutely trifid. (ons Miil., i. p. 6.) Flowers white? 1806 
Height 5 ft. 


Description, History, §&c. It does not appear that this species has yet 
flowered in Europe ; and hence it cannot be positively determined whether it is 
a Clématis, or an Atragéne. De Candolle appears to have seen a living plant in 
the Paris Garden; and he notices that it had not there flowered; which is the 
case, also, with the plant in the garden of the London Horticultural Society. It 
is a low feeble-growing plant, and might almost be considered as herbaceous. 


£9. C. Vio’RNA L. The road-ornamenting Clematis, or leathery-flowered 
Virgin’s Bower. 

Identification. Lin. Sp., 765.; Mill. Dict., No. 10.; W. Sp., 2. p. 1288. ; Lam. Dict., 2. p. 44., and 
Michx. Fi. Bor. Amer., 1. p. 318. ;:Pursh Fl]. Bor. Amer., 2. p. 385.; Jacq. f. Ecl., 1. p. 50.; N. Duh. 
Dec. Prod., 1. p. 7.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 8. t 

Synonymes. «C. purpurea repens Ray ; Flammula scandens, flore violaceo clauso, Di/. Elth.; American 
Traveller’s Joy; the Virginian Climber; the purple Climber; Clematite Viorne, Fr.; Glocken- 
bliithige Waldrebe, Ger. 

Derivation. The derivation of Viorna has been already given under C. Vitalba. Leathery-flow- 
ered virgin’s bower refers to the remarkably thick texture of the sepals; the German name is a 
translation of Viérna. 

Engravings. Dill. Elth., 118. f. 144.; Jacq. fil. Ecl., 1. t. 32., and our jig. 14. 


Spec. Char. Peduncles 1-flowered. Sepals connivent, thick, acuminated, re- 
flexed at the apex. Leaves smooth, pinnate ; leaflets entire, 3-lobed, alternate, 
ovate, acute, floral ones entire. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 8.) Flowers purple 
without, and yellow within. June to August. 1730. Height 12 ft. 

Variety. C. Simsii is, in all probability, only a variety of this species, as may 
be possibly, also, C. reticulata. 

Description, §c. This species is striking in 
the dissimilarity of its flowers to those of most 
other species. They may be compared to large 
pendulous acorns; but the terminal parts of the 
sepals are curled upward from the terminal part 
of the acorns, and towards its sides. The species 
is (in suitable soil) of vigorous growth, and, exclu- 
sive of its flowers, assimilates to C. Viticélla; but 
its stems and branches are less decidedly ligneous. 
De Candolle has cited from Barton, that the herb 
of this species (by which, perhaps, is to beunder- 
stood the growing parts of it) is intensely acrid. 
The stems are numerous, slender, and round; the 
peduncles of the flower are long, deflexed to- ,\ 
wards the tip, rendering the flowers pendulous, (VJ) 
the sepals never open, except at their extreme Y% 
ends, which are bent back, giving the whole 
flower a bell shape, but with the mouth of the 
bell narrower than the body. The sepals are of a greenish purple, or reddish 
lilac, on the outside, and of a very pale green within. The stamens scarcely 
emerge from the sepals. The carpels are broad and flat ; as they ripen, the 
tail becomes bent in and plumose, and of a brownish-green colour. 
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Geography, History, §c. Found in North America, on woody hills in Caro- 
lina and Virginia. It was sent to England by Banister, from the latter country, 
in 1680, and was cultivated by Sherard in 1732; afterwards by Miller; and it 
is now to be found in the principal botanic gardens, and in many nurseries. 
As it does not grow to a great height (seldom exceeding 10 ft.), it is most or- 
namental as a single plant, trained to a rod or to a wire frame. As its branches 
are not very decidedly ligneous or persistent, but consist mostly of annual 
shoots from a suffruticose base, and are not much branched, the plant does not 
exhibit a bushy head. As ligneous branches do not abound to facilitate the 
propagation of it by layers, seeds are the readier means, and these are some- 
times plentifully produced, and grow without difficulty. The sowing of them as 
soon as ripe is advantageous to their vegetating in the ensuing spring. A plant 
of this species, with shoots reaching to the height of 10 ft., and studded with its 
pendulous peculiarly formed flowers (peculiar for a clematis), more or less pro- 
jected on their rather rigid peduncles, is an interesting object. Plants, in the, 
London nurseries, cost 1s. 6d.; at Bollwyller, 2 francs ; and at New York, 50 
cents. 


& 10. C. cyLi’nprRica Sims. The cylindrical-ffowered Clematis. 


Identification. Sims, in Bot. Mag., t. 1160.; Ait., in Hort. Kew., 2d edit., 3. p. 343.; Pursh, in Fi. 
Bor. Amer., 2. p. 385. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p.7.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 8. 

Synonymes. C. crispa Lam., Michx.; C. Vidrna Andr., in Bot. Rep.; C. divaricata Jacqg.; the long- 
flowered Virgin’s Bower; Clematite a longues Fleurs, Fr. 

Engravings. Bot. Mag., t. 1160.; Bot. Rep., t. 71.; Jacq, f. Ecl., 1. p. 51. t. 33. ; and our fig. 15. 

Spec. Char. Peduncles 1-flowered. Sepals thin, acuminated, reflexed at the 
apex, with wavy margins. Leaves slender, pinnate; leaflets stalked, ovate 
or oblong, middle one sometimes trifid, floral ones entire. (Don’s Miller, 


i. p. 8.) Flowers large, pale purplish blue. July, Aug. 1802. Height 4 ft. 


Description. De Candolle has described this 
in his Systema from a dried specimen, and without 
any acquaintance with it in a living state. He has 
deemed it related to C. Vidrna, reticulata, and 
crispa, and discriminated it from these. C. cylin- 
drica, he says, differs from C. Vidrna, in allthe wa ei 
segments of its leaves being entire, not usually 
trifid; in the flowers being blue, and twice the 
size of those of C. Vidrna (in this they are of 
a reddish lilac, pale within); in the sepals bemg —_& 
not leathery, but somewhat of the consistence of £—& 
paper, with the margin waved ; the ovaries 12-15, 
not 25-30. C. cylindrica differs from C. reticulata 
in its leaves being in consistence papery, not 
leathery ; scarcely veined, not reticulately veined, 
and in other points. C. cylindrica closely re- 
sembles C. crispa in habit and mode of flower- 
ing, but differs from it in its sepals being waved 
in the margin, not rolled backwards ; in its larger 
flowers, and especially in its carpels having long 
bearded tails, and not naked ones. C. Vidrna 
and cylindrica, seen together in a living state, are 
very dissimilar in appearance. C. Vidrna has 
vigorous long branches and reddish flowers, which 
are acorn-like in figure, except that they have a a 
spreading mouth ; there is also obvious dissimilarity in the foliage and shoots, 
C. cylindrica being almost herbaceous. 

Geography, History, Use, $c. Found in North America, in Pennsylvania, 
Carolina, and Virginia. It was discovered by Michaux, and by him sent to 
Europe, where it may be found in several botanic gardens, and in some nur- 
series. Plants,in London, cost 2s. 6d. each; at Bollwyller, ?; and at New York, 
50 cents. 


, 
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& 11. C. St’mszz Swt. Sims’s Clematis. 


Identification. Sweet’s Hort. Brit., p. 1.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 8. 
Synonymes. C.cordata Sims; the heart-shape-leaved Clematis. 
Engravings. Bot. Mag., 1816., and our jig. 16. 


Spec. Char. Peduncles 1-flowered. Leaves pinnate; leaflets cor- 
date, acuminated, entire, ciliated, reticulated. Sepals 4, coria- 
ceous, connivent, lanceolate, reflexed at the apex, curled. (Don’s 
Miil., i. p. 8.) Flowerslilac. June, August, 1812. Height 8 ft. 


Description. The general appearance of this plant is said to give 
the idea of something between C. crispa and C. Viérna; and it is 
said also to bear some resemblance to C. reticulata. j 

Geography, History, &c. It is found in Georgia and Carolina, and 
was first brought to England in 1812, probably by Lyon, who made 
a large importation of plants in that year. It appears to have flowered 
for the first time in England, in Colvill’s Nursery, in 1822, whence it 
= figured by Watson. It is now to be met with in very few col- 
ections. 


R 12, C. revicuLA‘TA Walt. The net-veined-leaved Clematis. 


Identification. Walt. Fl. Car., 156. ; Gmel. Syst., 873.; Michx. 
Fl. Bor. Am., 1. p. 318. ; Pursh Fl. Bor. Amer., 2. p. 385. ; Dec. 
Prod., 1. p. 7. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 8. 

Synonymes. C. rosea Abbott ; the netted Virgin’s Bower; the 
reticulated Clematis. 

Engravings. Dend. Brit., t.'72.; and our fig. 17. 

Spec. Char, Peduncles ]-flowered. Sepals conni- 
vent. Leaves coriaceous, netted with nerves, 
smooth, pinnate; leaflets stalked, 3-lobed or 
entire, ovate. (Don’s Mill., i. p.8.) Sepals, when 
expanded, divaricate, and are of a pale purplish 
red. June, July. 1812. Height 8 ft. 


Description. In Don’s Mill., the flower of this 
species is stated to resemble that of C. Viorna; 
but, by the figure in Watson’s Dendr., it is quite 
dissimilar. In C. Vidérna the sepals do not diva- 
ricate, except in their recurved tips: C. reticulata 
is depicted with sepals expanded in the mode of 
those of C. Viticélla. A side view of a flower less 
expanded resembles more the flower of C. cylin- 
drica, but the cylindrical portion is shorter. The 
flowers (sepals) of the two are different in colour. 
The reticulation of the veins, in the leaves of C. 
reticulata, is the character expressed in the specific 
epithet. The stems of C. reticulata are not truly 
ligneous. In the new edition of the Bot. Mag., 
edited by Dr. Hooker, and published in 1833, C. Simsi and C. reticulata are 
made synonymous. 


§ it. Viticélla Dec. 


Pin 


Derivation. From viticula, a small vine ; on account of the plants climbing like the Vitis vinifera L. 
Sect. Char. Involucre wanting. Tail of the pericarp (that is, of the carpel) 
short, beardless. Leaves ternate, or decompound.—Stems climbing. (Don’s 
Mill.,i. p. 9.) Deciduous. 
4 13. C. FLo’RIpa Thun. The florid, or showy-flowered, Clematis. 
Identification. Thunb. FI. Jap., 240. ; Jacq. Hort. Schon., 3. p. 57.; Dec. Prod., 1. 8.; Don’s Mill., 
1. p. 9 


.p. 9. 
Synonymes. Atragene indica Desf. ; Atragene flérida Pers.; Clematite & grandes Fleurs, Fr. ; 
grossbliithige Waldrebe, Ger. 


Engravings. Sims’s Bot. Mag., t. 834.; Andr. Bot. Rep., t. 402. ; Jacq. Hort. Schén., 3. t. 357. ; and 
our fig. 18, 


Spec. Char. Peduncles 1-flowered, longer than the leaves. Leaves ternately 
decompound ; leaflets ovate, acute, quite entire. Sepals oval-lanceolate, 
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much pointed. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 9.) Flowers white. April to September. 
1776. Height 15 ft. | 

Variety. C.f. flore pléeno, the double-flowered florid Clematis (Don’s Mull., i. 
p-9.), is comparatively common in British gardens. It is very handsome, 
but is not thought so ornamental as the single-flowered variety. 


Description. The stem is slender and striated ; 
climbing to the height of 15 feet or upwards 
where it is trained to a wall with a favour- 
able exposure. It never, however, becomes 
very woody. The flowers are large, and very 
handsome either in a single or double state. 
This species deserves to be recommended for 
the great size of its greenish-white flowers, 
especially when they are not double, and the 
neatness of its foliage. In addition to this, 
the slenderness of its stems and_ branches 
gives such an air of elegance to it, that no lover 
of plants for their beauty of appearance should 
be without it, who has a situation in which it 
will thrive. 

Geography. Found in Japan, and intro- 
duced into England, about 1776, by Dr. 
Fothergill. North of London it requires a warm situation; and in Scot- 
land, as well as in France and Germany, it is generally kept in the green-house. 
The best situation for this species is against either a north or south wall ; and, 
where plants can be trained against both, the flowering season will, of course, 
be continued much longer than if they were planted against one only. In the 
sunny site, a loamy soil will be best; but, in the morthern, heath mould, that 
is not in a condensed condition, will be most congenial. A mode of pruning 
plants of this species, by cutting them down to the ground annually, though 
not generally practised, is said to produce vigorous shoots and fine flowers. 
This species, in England, seldom ripens seeds, and is therefore generally pro- 
pagated by layers. Plants, in London, cost 1s. 6d. each ; at Bollwyller, ?; and 
at New York, ?. 


R 14. C. Virice’Lua ZL. The Vine-bower Clematis. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 762. ; Dumont, 4. 422. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 9.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 9. 
Synonymes. Viticélla deltéidea Moench ; the red-flowered Lady’s Bower, Gerard; Italienische Wald- 
rebe, Ger. 


Engravings. Flor. Grec., t. 516.; Curt. Bot. Mag., t. 565.; E. of Pl. 7971. ; and our fig. 19. 

Spec. Char. Peduncles 1-flowered, longer than the leaves. Leaves ternately 
decompound, lobes or leaflets entire. Sepals obovate, spreading. (Don’s 
Mill.,i. p. 9.) Flowers blue or purple. June to September. 1569. Height 
15 ft. 

Varieties and their Synonymes. 

& C.V. 1 c@erilea. The blue-flowered Vine-bower Clematis. 

4 C.V. 2 purpirea. The purple-flowered Vine-bower Clematis. . 

4 C.V.3 miltipler G.Don. The double-flowered Vine-bower Clematis. — 
Flowers double, blue. C. pulchélla Pers. This variety produces more 
robust, more extended, and fewer shoots than the single-flowered 
blue or purple varieties; and there is a degree of dissimilarity about 
it, which might lead distinguishers on minute differences to regard 
it as of a species distinct from C. Viticélla: it is probable that this 
dissimilarity was the ground of Persoon’s naming it C. pulchélla. 

& C.V.4 tenuifolia Dec. The slender-leafleted Vine-bower Clematis. — 
Leaflets oblong-lanceolate. C. tenuifolia lusitanica Tourn. 

4 C.V.5 baccata Dec. The berried-fruited Vine-bower Clematis. 


Description. The stem rises to the height of 10 ft. or 15 ft.; the leaves 
branch out into many divisions, and the flowers are supported on long 
T 2 
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slender peduncles, which render them more obvious; and, as in the case 
of all the large-flowered species of Clématis, are most favourably seen when 
they are somewhat above the eye. *The double-flowered variety is pro- 
duced by the change of stamens into petals. The single flowers have no 
petals, but only sepals. C. Viticélla, and all its varieties, are tolerably robust 
and vigorous in their growth, and decidedly ligneous; though plants indi- 
vidually do not endure many years, pro- = x. 19 
bably owing to their exhausting the soilin = 3&2 
which they grow. Perhaps no mode of . 
disposing plants of this species, for enjoy- 
ing the effect of their flowers, is preferable 
to that of planting them so that their 
branches may be trained over a frame or 
fence of trellis-work, with both sides free ; 
in which case the clematis will grow and 
spread so rapidly as to render the fence or 
hedge in a short time quite a wall of green. 
Geography, History, §c. Found in the 
south of Europe, in hedges and among 
bushes, particularly in Spain, Portugal, 
Carniola, &c. It was cultivated in Eng- > a 
land in 1569, by Mr. Hugh Morgan, being one of the earliest introduced 
plants on record. . This species is perhaps the most beautiful and most 
estimable of all the kinds of clematis, for the purposes of floral decoration. 
For the mere covering of bowers and other objects, it is less suited than 
C. Vitalba, virginiana, or perhaps even Flammula, as they grow faster, extend 
farther, and each yields a greater aggregate of herbage, and so covers better : 
but none of them can vie with C. Viticélla and its varieties in beauty; more 
especially with the single purple and the single blue. The size of the 
flowers ; their being projected on peduncles just long enough to make them 
obvious beyond the foliage; their being numerous; their conspicuous colour, 
and their transparency, render their effect extremely beautiful, especially when 
seen in masses with the sun shining behind them. C. Viticélla is more ge- 
nerally cultivated than any of the other species, and may be purchased 
in all the principal nurseries of Europe. The 
price, in London, is 25s. a hundred for all the 
varieties, except the double purple, which is 75s. a 
hundred; at Bollwyller the species is 80 cents, 
and the double-flowered variety 2 francs 50 cents ; 
and in New York, ?. 


415. C. CAMPANIFLO‘RA Brot. The bell-flowered 
Clematis. 


Identification. Brot. Flor. Lus., 3. p. 352.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 9.; 
Don’s Mill., 1. p. 9.; D. Don. in Sw. Br. Fl.-Gard., 2. s. 217. 

Synonymes. C. viornéides, received at the Chelsea Botanic Garden 
by this name from the Berlin Botanic Garden (D. Don, in Sw. 
Fil.-Gard., 2d ser., t. 217.) ; C. viornéides Schrader, Hort. Brit., 
No. 28757.;.C. parvifldra Dec., according to Sweet. 

Engravings. Lod. Bot. Cab., 987.; Sw. Br. Fl.-Gard., 2d series, 
t. 217. ; and our fig. 20. 


Spec. Char. Peduncles 1-flowered, somewhat longer 20 
than the leaves. Leaves biternately decompound ; 
leaflets entire, or 3-lobed. Sepals half spread- 
ing, dilated at the apex, wavy. (Don’s Miil., i. 
p- 9.) Portugal. Flowers white tinged with 
purple. June and July. 1810. Height 10 ft. 
Description. The habit of growth of this plant is 

entirely that of C. Viticélla, to which it also comes 

nearest in affinity; but the much smaller flowers, x 

and pointed sepals connivent below, will readily distinguish it. (Sw. Br. Fi.- 

Gard., 2d series, t. 217.) De Candolle states that this is an intermediate species 

between C, Viticélla and C. crispa. 
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Geography, §c. Found in Portugal in hedges, more especially on the 
road from Coimbra to Oporto. It appears. to have been cultivated in 
England since 1810. It is a free grower and flowerer, though not so 
ornamental as C. Viticélla. It is in the Horticultural Society’s Garden, and 
in the arboretum of Messrs. Loddiges. Price, in London, 1s. 6d.; at 
Bollwyller, 1 franc 50 cents ; at New York, ?. 


4 16. C. cri’spa L. The curled-sepaled Clematis. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 765.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 9.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 9.; Thunb. Fl. Jap., 239. 
Synonyme. C. fldre crispo Dil. Elth. 
Engravings. Dil. Elth., 1. t. 73. fig. 84.; Bot. Mag., 1982. ; E. of Pl., 7975. ; and our fig. 21. 


Spec. Char. Peduncles 1-flowered, shorter than the leaves. Leaves entire, 
3-lobed, or ternate, very acute. Sepals connivent at the base, but reflexed 
and spreading at the apex. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 9.) North America. Flowers 
purple. July to September. 1726. Height 3 ft. 


Description. The flowers of this species are pretty, but 
perhaps never produced in sufficient quantity to render 
it highly decorative; though it is very interesting, both 
in its foliage and in its flowers. The flower is of a pale 
purple colour; the sepals having their bases approximated 
so as to form a tube, and their tips spread or reflexed ; 
these are also wavedly crisped with transverse wrinkles. 
The stems are weak, and do not generally rise higher than 
3 ft. or 4 ft. 

Geography. Found in Virginia and Carolina, in hedges and among bushes 
on the banks of rivers. It is also said to be a native of Florida and of Japan. 
It was cultivated by Miller in 1726, and in the Eltham Garden about the 
same time. The plants frequently die down to the ground, so that they re- 
quire to be treated more as herbaceous than ligneous. The species is in most 

tanic gardens, and in some nurseries. Price, in London, ? 3s. 6d.; at Boll- 

yller,?; and in New York, 25 cents. 


§ ui. Cheirdpsis Dec. 


Derivation. From cheir, the hand, and ops7s, resembiance ; in allusion to the form of the bracteas, 


Sect. Char. Involucre in the form of a calyx, from two joined bracteas situ- 
ated at the top of the peduncle just under the flower. Tails of pericarps 
bearded.— Climbing or rambling shrubs, with simple or ternate leaves. (Don’s 
Mil.,i. p. 9.) The old petioles persistent, and the new leaves and the 
peduncles produced in clusters from the axils of these. (Dec. Syst., 1. 162.) 
Evergreen. 


f 17. C.ctrrwo‘sa L. The tendriled-petioled Clematis. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 766.; Willd. Sp., 2. 1827. ; Lamarck Dict. Ency., 2. 43, ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 9. ; 
Don’s Mill., 1. p. 9. 

Synonymes. Atragene cirrhdsa Pers. Syn., 2. p. 98.; Traveller’s Joy of Candia, and Spanish Tra- 
veller’s Joy, Johnson’s Gerard; Spanish wild Climber Parkinson; the evergreen clematis; Cle- 
ras cys a Vrilles, Clematite toujours verte (Bon Jard.), Fr.; einfachbiattrige (simple-leaved) Wald- 
rebe, Ger. 

Derivations. The word cirrhdsa, which means cirrhose, or tendriled, is applied to this species from 
the peculiarly grasping and tendril-like action of its petioles, which retain their hold even after the 
leaflets have fallen. ‘The French word Vrilles signifies tendrils ; and the German word einfach al- 
ludes to its comparatively simple leaves. 

telat C. cirrhdsa L., Smith’s Flor.-Gr.,517.; C. c. 2 pedicellata Dec., Bot. Mag., t. 1070.; and 
our fig. 22. 


Spec. Char. Peduncles 1-flowered, with an involucre. Leaves ovate, some- 
what cordate, toothed, in fascicles. (Don’s Mill.,i. p.9.) Evergreen. Flowers 
whitish. March, April. 1596. Height 10 ft. 

Variety and its Synonymes. 

ai. C. c. 2 pedicellata Dec. Pediceled-flowered tendriled Clematis. —The 
chief feature distinctive of this variety from C. cirrhosa is, that the 
T 3 
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pedicel between the involucre and the flower is of some length, and 
causes the flower to seem pedicellated beyond the point of the place 
of the involucre. C. balearica Pers.; C. pedicellata Swt. Hort. Brit., 
p. 2., Don’s Mill.,1. p.9.; C. cirrhosa Sims, Bot. Mag., t. 1070. 


Description. An elegant evergreen climbing 
shrub, rising to the height of 8 ft. or 10 ft., and 
branching freely, so as to become, in two or three 
years, a very thick bushy plant. The leaves vary 
from simple to ternate ; and, from being entire to 
being deeply cut. The flowers appear at the 
end of December, or the beginning of January, 
and continue till the middle or end of April. 
They are pendulous and bell-shaped, the mouth 
being of the breadth of a shilling, or more. Their 
colour is greenish white, with some purple on 
the inside. The sepals are downy without, and 
smooth within. The principal beauties of this 
species consist in its bright evergreen verdure, 
and earliness of its flowering in spring; and they 
may be best obtained by training it against a 
wall with a southern aspect. 

Geography, History, §c. Found in the south 
of Europe and north of Africa, in hedges and 
among bushes, particularly in Spain, Majorca, 
Sicily, Calabria, Algiers, and the islands of the 
Archipelago. In its native country it is said 
to climb up and overwhelm the trees; but in 
England it is a weak plant, not very readily 
kept. In Loddiges’s Nursery it is cultivated in 
pots and kept in a green-house, or ina cold frame. Miller observes that it sto 
in the Chelsea Botanic Garden, in the open air, in a dry sheltered situation; and 
that it flowers better when so treated, than if kept in a house. It is liable to 
perish, however, in exposed situations. It was first discovered by Clusius in 
1565, and is said to have been cultivated by Gerard in 1596; though, as he says 
that he found it wild in the Isle of Wight and near Waltham Abbey, it was 
probably some less tender species which he designates by this name. It is not 
often met with, except in botanic gardens. In Scotland, and in France and 
Germany, itis kept in the green-house. In London, it costs Is. 6d.; at Boll- 
wyller, ?; and at New York, 25 cents a plant. 


a 18.C. BALEA’RICA Rich. The Minorca Clematis. 


Identification, Rich. in Jour. Phys., Feb. 1779, 127.; Lamarck’s Dict. Ency., 2. p.43.; Dec. Prod., 1. 
p. 9.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 9. 


Synonymes. C. calycina Azt. Hort. Kew., ed. 1. vol. 2. p.98.; Clematite de Mahon, F*. 

Engraving. Sims, Bot. Mag., t. 959. 

Spec. Char. Peduncles 1-flowered, with an involucre under the flower. Leaves 
ternate; leaflets stalked, 3-lobed, deeply toothed. (Don’s M@ill.,i. p.9.) 
Evergreen. Flowers whitish. Feb. and March. 1783. Height 10 ft. 


Description. Evergreen, and decidedly ligneous; perhaps rather tender. 
it attdins the height of 10 ft. at least; and is pleasing in appearance, both as 
regards its leaves and flowers. The leaves have their segments narrow, and 
toothed and lobed, so that they possess fulness of character. The calyxes are 
larger than those of C. cirrhosa; the sepals are whitish, and marked in the 
inside with a few blotches, not regularly disposed; and, although the flowers 
are not very showy, they are produced at a season which renders them very 
grateful. ‘This species, in the green-house, will yield Mowers throughout the 
winter. 

Geography, History, §&c. Found in Minorca, and _ first described by 
L’Heéritier. The plant was brought to England by M. Thouin in 1783 ; and, 
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after being cultivated in the garden at Kew, it found its way into most of the 
other botanic gardens, and into some nurseries. It is easily propagated by layers 
or cuttings ; and, when finally planted out, it is the better for having the protec- 
tion of a wall. North of York, it may be considered a frame or green-house 
plant, which it is in France and Germany. It is hardy about London, and in 
the botanic garden of Cambridge. 


§ iv. Anemoniflora. 


Derivation. From the flowers being like those of the Anembdne sylvéstris L, 


Sect. Char, Peduneles axillary, 1-flowered, aggregate, not bearing an in- 
volucre. Carpel with a feathery tail. Leaves deciduous. 


& 19. C. mMonTA‘NA Ham. The Mountain Clematis. 


Identification. _C. montana Ham. MSS.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 9.; Wall. Pl. As. Rar., 3. p. 12.; Royle, 
Illustr. Bot. Himalaya, p. 51. : 

Synonymes. C. anemonifldra D. Don; Prod. Fl. Nepal,, p. 192. ; G. Don’s Mill., 1. p. 9. 

Engraving. Wall. Pl. Asiat. Rar., 3. p. 12. t. 217. ; Swt. Br. Fl.-Gard., 2. s. t. 253. ; and our Jigs. 

23. and 24. Fig. 23, is from the plant in the Hort. Soc, Garden, and jig. 24. from a specimen of 
that at Montreal, Kent. 

Spec. Char, Peduncles 1-flowered, not bracteated, several together. Leaves 
ternately parted, the segments ovate-oblong, acuminate, toothed, the teeth 
in the mode of incisions. Sepals elliptic-oblong, mucronulate, spreading. 
Himalayan Mountains (D. Don, in Sw. Br. Fl.- 
Gard., 2d series, t. 253.) Flowers white. May, in 


England. 1831. Height 15 ft. 


Description. A highly ornamental species. The 
plant is large and branching; the bark thick, ash- 
coloured, and deciduous. Leaves several together, 
upon footstalks 1 in. long; their segments, or leafy 
parts, pale green. Flowers numerous, about the size 
and form of those of Anemone sylvéstris L., borne 
several together, each upon a separate, upright, 
slender peduncle, about 3in. long. Sepals 4, 1 in. 
long, pure white, faintly stained with pink outside 
at the base. Styles clothed with long white silky 
hairs; from which it may be inferred that this spe- 
cies will have its fruits terminated with feathery tails, 
in a state of maturity. 

Geography, History, §c. Its native localities are 
given by Mr. Royle, in his Z/lustrations of the Natural 
History of the Himalayan Mountains, as “ Mus- 
sooree, and every where in the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, between 5000 ft. and 7000 ft. of elevation” 
above the level of the sea, where it flowers in April. In the climate of 
England, Mr. D. Don has stated that it “ proves to be quite hardy, and 
seems to flourish as well as on its native moun- 
tains.” He received flowering specimens of it 
in May, 1834, from Montreal, Kent, the seat 
of Earl Amherst. Dr. Buchanan, whose name 
was afterwards changed to Hamilton, originally 
collected specimens of this species at Chitlong, 
in the valley of Nepal; and from specimens de- 
rived from him, in Mr. Lambert’s herbarium, it 
was first described by De Candolle in his Systema, 
vol. i., published in 1818. Plants were soon after- 
wards raised from seeds in the garden of the 
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London Horticultural Society, where one plant, ona wall exposed to the east, 
grows vigorously without any protection, and flowers freely in warm summers. 
On the whole, it is a very desirable species. It grows best in “ a loamy soil, 
and is readily multiplied by layers.” (D. Don.) 


App. i. Doubtful Species of Clématis. 


In Sweet’s Hort. Brit. are enumerated C. terniflora Dec., said to be in- 
troduced (from what country is uncertain) in 1826; C. biterndta Dec., from 
Japan, in 1825; C. dahurica Dec., from Dahuria, in 1822; C. diversifolia Dec., of 
uncertain origin; C. japonica Dec., from Japan, in 1826; C. semitriloba Dec., 
from Spain, in what year is uncertain; C. viornoides Jac. (which we have con- 
sidered as a synonyme of C. campaniflora), in 1826. These species, or 
names, will be found followed by specific characters in De Candolle’s Pro- 
dromus, and in Don’s Miller ; but, as they are not now to be met with in the 
gardens about London, we have deemed it not advisable to occupy our pages 
by describing them. 


App. il. Anticipated Introductions. 


On recurring to the lists in the historical part of this work, and comparing 
the names there given with those of the species described in the foregoing 
pages, it will be found that we are already in possession of all the species of 
Clématis which are considered to be natives of Europe. Of those of Asia, 
C. nepalénsis, pubéscens, vitifolia, and Buchananiana, according to the list 
in p. 173., may be expected from the Himalaya. From China, C. inétricdta (men- 
tioned p. 176.) may be expected ; and, from North America, there are the names 
C. holosericea, Walteri, and Catesbyana, which are not in our Catalogues as 
already introduced... There are probably other species in the mountainous 
regions of Asia, and in China, which will endure the open air in England ; and, 
as the seeds of the genus are light, not bulky, and very tenacious of life, the 
probability of their growth will amply repay travellers for the trouble of col- 
lecting them. 


Genus IL. 


nv 


ATRA’GENE L. Tue Arracene. Lin. Syst. Polyandria Polygynia. 


Identification. Lin. Gen., p.615.; Willd. Baum., p. 45.; Dumont, 4. p. 426.; Hayne Dend., 118. ; 
Don’s Mill., 1. p. 10. 

Synonymes. Clematis Lam. and Dec.; Atragene, Fr. and Ger. 

Derivation. The name of Atragene appears to be taken from two Greeks words ; athros, pressed, and 
genos, birth; alluding, as it is supposed, to the manner in which the branches press against or clasp 
the trees that support them. It was first used by Theophrastus, and was by him applied to Cle- 
matis Vitalba I. 


Gen. Char. Involucre none. Sepals 4, somewhat induplicate in the bud. 
Petals numerous, shorter than the sepals. Cariopsides (carpels) terminated 
by a bearded tail. Cotyledons approximate in the seed. — Climbing deci- 
duous shrubs, with variously cut opposite leaves. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 10.) 
Perhaps no genus was ever distinguished from another on slighter differences 
than those extant between Clématis and Atragene. These are, the presence 
of petals in the flowers of the latter genus; though this is scarcely the case 
in A. ochoténsis; and, in the double-flowered variety of C. Viticélla, the meta- 
morphosed stamens, which give the flower its fulness, are considered to be 
petals. Hence De Candolle regards the different species of Atragene only 
as a section of the genus Clématis (§ iv. Atragene, Prod.,i. p.9.); but, as 
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the genus is retained in Don’s Miller, and is current among British and 

German cultivators, we have thought it best to preserve it. On the same 

principle (that of simplification), we prefer retaining the genera Mahonia, 

Sérbus, Malus, Abies, Larix, Cédrus, and others; though, in a strictly 

scientific point of view, they may not be valid. 

Description. The atragenes differ from the clematises in producing leaves and 
one flower from the bud contemporaneously ; whereas in most clematises the 
flowers are produced upon wood developed previously to their appearance, 
and during the same season. Hence the winter buds of Atragene are larger 
than those of Clématis, from their including the flower as well as the leaves of 
the year succeeding. In atragenes the leaves are less divided than in many of 
the species of Clématis, and they are always divided ternately. All the species 
of Atragene described in this work have petioles which not only clasp objects 
like those of Clématis, but maintain the prehension effected for more than 
the season, like the vine. All the species are extremely interesting from the 
beauty of their blossoms. 

Geography, History, §c. The hardy species are found in the south of Europe, 
one in Siberia, and one in North America. They are not numerous ; and it ap- 
pears to us doubtful, whether, in reality, more than two hardy species have been 
yet discovered. This genus is comparatively of recent introduction into 
British gardens ; but, as it is ornamental, plants of it may be procured in most 
nurseries. The culture is the same as in Clématis, and generally by layers. 


A 1. ArRa’GENE ALPI'NA L. The Alpine Atragene. 
roe hae Lin. Sp., 764.; Willd. Baum., 45.; Dumont, p.426.; Hayne Den., p. 116.; Don’s 


1) a) leg 3) 

Synonymes. Clématis certlea Bauh,; Atragene austriaca Scop. and Bot. Mag.; Atragene clema- 
tides Crantz; Clematis alpina Mill. Dict., No. 9.; C. alpina Dec. Prod., 1. p. 10.; Atragéne des 
Alpes, Fr.; Alpen Atragene, Ger. 

Engravings. Bot. Rep., t. 180.; Bot. Mag., t. 530.; and our fig, 25. 

Spec. Char. Peduncles 1-flowered, longer than the leaves. Leaves biternate ; 
leaflets ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, serrate. Petals somewhat spathulate, 
blunt. (Don’s Mill., 1. p. 10.) Austria. Flowers blue. May to July. 1792. 
Height 8 ft. 

Varieties. De Candolle mentions its varying with white flowers; and A. sibirica 
Lin., described below as a species with yellowish white flowers, appears to 
us nothing more than a variety of A. alpina. 


Description. The stems are numerous, branch- 
ing, weak, forming knots at the joints where the 
leaves and flowers are protruded. One flower 
on a longish scape springs from between the 
leaves; the sepals are twice the length of the 
petals, and are blue on both sides. The petals 
are of a dirty white colour, and, in general, 12 
in number. 

Geography, History, $c. Native of the moun- 
tains of the south of Europe, from the height 
of 2400 to 6000 feet, especially on a calcareous 
soil, in Austria, Carniola, Piedmont, Dauphiné, 
the Eastern Pyrenees, Hungary, &c. It ap- 
pears to have been first remarked by Allioni 
and Jacquin, in Switzerland. The species is 
very ornamental, and is to be had in most 
nurseries. The price, in London, is Is. 6d. a plant; at Bollwyller, ? ; and at 
New York, ?. 


A 2. A. stBr’RicA L. The Siberian Atragene. 


Identification. Sims, Bot. Mag., t. 1951.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 10. 

Synonymes. Atragene alpina Gmel. Sib., 4. p. 194., Pall. Flor. Ross., 2. p. 69.; Clématis sibfrica 
Mill. Dict., No. 12., and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 10, 

Engravings. Sims, Bot. Mag., t. 1951,; Pall. Fl. Ross., 2. p. 69. t. 76., and our,fig. 26, 
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Spec. Char. Peduncles 1-flowered, almost equal in length with the leaves. 
Leaves biternate; leaflets oblong-lanceolate, acuminated, serrated. Petals 
emarginate at the apex. (Don’s Mill.,i. p.10.) Siberia. Flowers white. June 
or July. 1753 Height 12 ft. 

Variety. A blue-flowered variety of this species is men- 26 
tioned, in Bot. Mag., t. 1591. 


Description. There is a considerable similarity in this 
to the last, in foliage and habit of growth; but it is less 
robust and less branchy ; its branches are more ligneous- 
looking, and the segments of the leaves longer. The 
calyxes of the flower are white, longer, and with the 
tips rather connivent than spreading. The whiteness 
ot the calyxes seems to be partaken of by the bark 
and foliage, as these are of a lighter colour than in A. 
alpina, the calyxes of which are of a blue colour. The 
flowers of A, sibirica are longer than those of A. alpina 
and perhaps less numerous. 

Geography, History, &c. Found in the mountainous 
districts of Siberia, as far as the Eastern Ocean, co- 
vering the shrubs and underwood, much in the same 
manner as Clématis Vitalba does in England. Pallas observes that it 
flowers profusely in June, and that in autumn it delights the eye with its 
clusters of white feathery seeds. The plant is not very common in British 
gardens, and has been chiefly cultivated by Messrs. Loddiges. 


4 3. A. ocuoTe’Nsis Pall. The Ochotskoi Atragene. 


Identification. Don’s Mill., 1. p. 10.; Sweet’s Hort. Brit., p. 2. 
Synonymes. Atragene violacea Pall.; Clématis ochoténsis Poir.; and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 10, 


Spec. Char. Peduncles 1-flowered. Leaves biternate ; leaflets oblong-lanceolate, acuminated, ser- 
rated. Petals few, linear. (Don’s Mil.) Siberia. Flowers violet. From May to July. 1818. Height 
12 fh. 


* 

Description. The plant bears a strong resemblance to A. sibirica, of which it is probably only a va- 
riety. The flowers have four ovate mucronate sepals, which are downy in the margin. Petals none, or 
sometimes with the outer stamens abortive, a little elongated, and linear. Filaments velvety, a little 
‘shorter than the sepals. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 10.) 

Geography, History, &c. Native of Siberia, towards the Ochotskoi Sea; and of Kamtschatka, be- 
tween Ochotsk and Kantsch. It appears to have been introduced into England in 1818, but we have 
not seen it in cultivation. 


4 4. A. america‘NA Sims. The American Atragene. 


Identification. Sims, in Bot. Mag., t. 887.; Swt. Hort. Brit.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 10. 
Synonyme. Clématis verticillaris Dec. Prod., 1. p. 10. 
Engravings. Bot. Mag., 887.; E. of Pl, 7965., and our fig. 27. 


Spec. Char. Peduncles 1-flowered; leaves whorled, in fours, ternate; leaflets 
stalked, cordate, lanceolate, acuminated, entire or somewhat lobed or ser- 
rated. Petals acute. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 10.) North America. Flowers pur- 
plish blue. May to July. 1797. Height 15 ft. 

Variety. 

& A. a. 2 obliqua Douglas MS. The oblique American 27 
Atragene. —Leafiets bluntly serrated. (Don.) ; ! 


Description. This species is distinguishable from all 
the other Clematidez described in this work, by the 
peculiarity of its leaves being dispesed, not oppositely, 
in alternately decussating pairs, but in whorls of four. 
This is an anomalous characteristic, which De Candolle 
has expressed by his specific epithet verticillaris. The 
flowers are large, of a palish purple, and less showy than 
those of A. alpina. 

Geography, History, §c. Found in North America, in shady places, on the 
sides of rivulets, climbing and creeping among loose rocks ; at New York and in 
Pennsylvania; near the foot of the Blue Mountains ; on the eastern declivity of 
the Rocky Mountains; and at Cape Mendocina, on the north-west coast. 
Douglas’s variety is found on the eastern declivity of the Rocky Mountains, 
in valleys; and at Cape Mendocina, on the western coast. The species appears 
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to have been introduced into England in 1797: it is found in some gardens 
and nurseries. The price, in London, is Is. 6d. a plant; at Bollwyller,? ; 
and at New York, 1 dollar. 


& 5. A. occipentTa‘iis Horn. The Western Atragene. 


Identification. Sprengel’s Syst. ; Swt. Hort. Brit.; Don’s Mill. 
Synonyme. Clématis occidentalis Dec. Prod., 1. p. 10. 


Spec. Char. Leaves opposite, ternate; leaflets nearly entire, shining; sepals ovate-lanceolate ; 
flowers somewhat bell-shaped. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 10.) Native country, and colour of the flower, un- 
known. 1818. 


Description, &c. We have never seen this species, nor is any thing stated in books respecting it, 
further than what we have given-above. 


Sect. Il. PmonrtacEZ# Dec. 


Tuis section, or tribe, is the only one contained in De Candolle’s second of 
his two divisions of Ranunculacee, namely, in Ranunculacez spuriz, and is 
identical with that division. It is at once distinguishable from the other divi- 
sion, named Ranunculacez vere, by the character of the. anthers opening to 
admit the escape of the poilen on the side next the ovaries. In the other, 
the anthers open on the side outward to the ovaries.. De Candolle has ques- 
tioned (Prod.) whether the Ranunculacez sptriz, or Pzeonidcee, may not be 
a proper order. They differ from Clematideze in the character named, and, 
besides, in having the estivation imbricate, and the carpels from one-seeded to 
many-seeded. ‘Ihe ligneous species are included in two genera, Pzonia and 
Xanthorhiza, and of the characteristics of these the following are contrasting 
ones : — 


Pmo NIA L. Sepals 5, persistent. Petals 5 or more, orbicular, without claws. 
Stamens numerous. Ovaries 2—5, girded by a fleshy disk. Carpels each 
containing several seeds. 

XantTHorwiza L. Sepals 5, deciduous. Petals 5, truncately 2-lobed, 
narrowed into a pedicel. Stamens 5—10. Ovaries 5—10, not girded by a 
fleshy disk. Carpels each containing 1—3 seeds. 


Genus I. 


ie 
PHO'NIAL. Tue Peony. Lin. Syst. Polyandria Di-Pentagynia. 


Identification. The term Pxdnia was applied by the Greeks to these plants, which have continucd 
to bear that name ever since. 


Synonymes. Peony, Picny; Pivoine, Fr.; Gichtterrose, and Paonie, Ger. ; Rosa del Monte, Span.; 
Peonia, Ital. 


Derivations. The term Pebdnia is said to have been given by Hippocrates and Dioscorides, in com- 
memoration of Pzon, the physician who first used itin medicine. Mr. D. Don has stated (Sw. Br. 
Fl.-Gard., 2d series, 238.) that it is much more probable that it is derived from Pzonia, a moun- 
tainous country of Macedonia, where some of the species grow wild. Most of the other European 
names are mere adaptations of the classical one, except gichtterrose, Gerv., which signifies the 
gouty rose, from the knobby, or gouty, appearance of the roots of the herbaceous species. 

Gen. Char. Calyx of 5 leafy, unequal, permanent sepals. Petals from 5 to 10, 
somewhat orbicular. Stamens numerous. Disk fleshy, girding the ovaries. 
Carpels follicular, from 2 to 5, large, many-seeded, terminated with thick 
bilamellate stigmas. Seeds rather globose, shining. Leaves biternate or 
bipinnate. Flowers large, rosy, or rosy and white, usually with a strong 
disagreeable smell. (Don’s Mill, i. 65., with adaptation.) Height from 3 ft. 
to 10 ft. 


Description. There is but one ligneous species, P. Mottan; but there are 
several varieties of this: all are undershrubs, which never attain a great height, 
and the wood of which always retains a herbaceous character, with a large 
pith. The roots are ramose rather than tuberous. 

Geography, History, $c. The ligneous species is found in China and Japan ; 
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in a wild state in the north of China, and on the mountains in the province of 
Ho-Nan; and it is cultivated in most gardens in both countries. Its first intro- 
duction into England was in 1789. The species and varieties are all beautiful ; 
they are in cultivation in first-rate gardens, and are propagated in the principal 
nurseries of Europe and America. 


% P, Movu'ran Sims. The Moutan, or Tree, Peony. 


Spec. Char. Segments of leaves oval-oblong, glaucous underneath. Carpels 
5, villose. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 65.) Height 10 ft. 


Identification. Anderson, Linn. Trans.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 65.; Don’s Mill, 1. 65. 

Synonymes. Pxdnia arborea Don, Hort. Can.; P. suftruticdsa Bot. Rep.; Pivoine moutan, and 
Pivoine en Arbre, Fr. ; baumartige Gichtterrose, Gev.; Hoa-Ouang, and Pé-Leang-Kin, Chinese. 

Derivations. The word moutan has been applied to this species of peony, in China, for above 1400 
years. P. arborea and P. suffruticosa signify the tree and the sub-shrubby peony. The German 
name signifies the tree-like gouty rose. The Chinese name Hoa-Ouang signifies the king of flowers, 
alluding to the beauty of the plant; and Pé-Leang-Kin, a hundred ounces of gold, in allusion to 
the high price which some of the varieties bear in China. 


Varieties and their Distinctions. 
x% P.M. 1 papaverdcea Andrews. The Poppy-flowered 
Moutan Peony.— Petals from 8 to 13, white, with 
a purple spot at the base of each. Capsules al- AX 
together enclosed in the urceolus, or disk. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 65.) 
Identification. Andr. Bot. Rep. ; Don’s. Mill. 


Engravings. Andr. Bot. Rep., t.463.; Lodd. Bot. cab., 547.; 
Bot. Mag., 2175., and our /ig. 28. 


Introduced in 1806. Mr. D. Don has remarked G 
(Sw. Br. Fl.-Gar., 2d ser., 238.) that the P. M. A 
var. papaveracea appears to be really the normal 
form of the species, as the late Mr. George Anderson suggested. 


% P.M. 2 variegdta D. Don. The particoloured-petaled Moutan Peony. 
— A low-growing bushy kind, branching from the ground, and 
scarcely woody. Flowers about 6 in. across. Petals white, stained 
with a deep rose-colour in various parts; the base marked with 
numerous radiating streaks of violet and purple. Anthers yellow. 
The Earl of Mount Norris, whose successful culture of the tree peony 
has been rewarded by the production of several splendid varieties, 
far excelling any of those imported from China, has been so for- 
tunate as to raise this fine variety also, which is remarkable for 
its dwarf and almost herbaceous habit. It was raised from seeds 
of the P. M. papaveracea, which the Earl of Mount Norris supposes 
had been accidentally fertilised by some of the herbaceous species. 
All the varieties raised at Arley were from P. M. papaveracea, and 
not from P. M. Bankswz, as the gardener had inadvertently stated. 
(D. Don, in Sw. Fl.-Gar., 2d ser., t. 238.; 
G. M., vol. x. p. 284.) 


% P. M. 3 Banksii Andrews. Banks's Moutan 
Peony. — Flowers double. Petals slightly 
tinged with blush, becoming nearly white 
at the edges, marked at the base with pur- 
plish red. In the centre of the flower are 
some elongated petals, which sometimes 
appear to rise from amongst the germens. 
(Don’s Mill., i. 65) Cultivated in 1794. 


Identification. Anders. Lin. Trans. ; Don’s Mill. 
Engravings. Bot. Rep., t. 448.; Bot. Reg., 379. ; Bot. 
Mag., t.1154.; and our fig. 29. 


% P.M. 4 Himei Ker. Sir A. Hume’s Moutan Peony.— Flowers double. 
Petals of the same colour as those of P. M. Banksii, with a bunch 
of long petals rising from the middle of the flower. (Don’s Mill., i. 
p- 63.) Cultivated in Britain as early as 1817. 
Engravings. Bot. Reg., 379. 


; 
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u P.M. 5 rdsea Dec. The rosy-petaled Moutan Peony. — Flowers semi- 
double. Petals rose-coloured. Segments of leaves with very blunt 
: fissures at the apex. (Don’s Mill.,i.65.) Petals large, of a very deep 
pink. Cultivated in 1794. 
Identification. Dec. Prod., 1. 65.; Don’s, Mill., 1. 65. 


This variety is much esteemed, and is at present comparatively high- 
priced. In G. M.,xi. 79.,a P. M. rosea Courtois is mentioned, which 
Dr. Courtois of Belgium has stated to be distinct from the variety 
known in Britain by that name ; and, also, that the latter is identical 
with P. M. rubra Courtois. 


% P.M.6 rosea semipléna. The semidouble rosy-flowered Moutan Peony. 
— This is described, in our Horius Britannicus, as introduced from 
China in 1794; as attaining the height of 2ft., and flowering from 
April to June ; and as having red flowers. 


&% P.M. 7 rosea pléna Hort. Trans. The double-rosy-flowered Moutan 
Peony.— Flowers very double, of a fine deep pink, nearly scentless. 
Petals jagged. (Don’s Mill., i. p.65.) Introduced from China in 
1804, It flowers from April to June. (Hort. Brit.) 


Identification. Hort. Trans., 6. p. 477. 
Synonymes. FP. suffruticdsa Andr. Bot. Rep. 
Engravings. Andr. Bot. Rep., t. 373.; Bonpl. Pl. Rar., t. 23. 


% P.M. 8 Rawesii Hort. Trans.  Rawes’s Moutan Peony. — Flowers 
single, pale, slightly tinged with pink. The ‘foliage much resembles 
that of a herbaceous peony. (Don’s Mill.,i.65.) First cultivated 
in 1820. 

Identification. Hort. Trans., 6. 479.; Don Mill., 1. 65. 


% P.M. 9 carnea plena Hort. Trans. The flesh-coloured double-flowered 
Moutan Peony. — Flowers very double, of a delicate purplish pink, 
with a rich purple rayed spot at the top of each. It is very like 
P. M. var. Banksz, but has not the central elongated petals of that 
variety. (Don’s Mill., i. 65., with adaptation.) 

Identification. Hort. Trans., 6. p. 481.; Don’s Mill., 1. 65. 


% P.M. 10 albida plena Hort. Trans. The whitish doubie-flowered 
Moutan Peony. — Flowers double, very pale, suffused with purple. 
(Don’s Muill., i. 65.) 

Identification. Wort Trans., vol. 6. p. 482.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 65. 

% P.M.11 Anneslei Hort. Trans. Annesley’s (the family name of the 
Earl of Mount Norris) Moutan Peony.—F lowers small, almost single, 
of a rich purplish pink. Petals usually 9, obcordate, slightly jagged 
at the margins, of a darker colour at their bases. (Don’s Mill.,i. 65.) 
Identification. Hort. Trans., 6. p. 482.; Don’s Mill., 1. 65. 

Engravings. Hort. Trans., 6. t. 7. 

% P.M. 12 lacera Lindl. The cut-petaled Moutan Peony. — This very 
beautiful variety is strikingly different from the others in the bright 
rosy red of the petals, the innermost of which are very much cut and 
gashed, curled up, and distinctly bordered with a narrow edge of light 
carmine, which sets them off to great advantage, and gives the whole 
flower a peculiarly rich and finished appearance. Raised in 1831, 
from seed, by Mr. William Hyland, gardener to the Earl of Sand- 
wich, at Hinchingbrook, near Huntingdon. (Bot. Reg., July, 1835; 
Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 418.) : 

Engraving. Bot. Reg., 1771. 


Expected Varieties. Those mentioned under P. M. 2 variegata, above, as 
raised by the Earl of Mount Norris. —A yellow-flowered variety is men- 
tioned by Mr. Main (G.M., il. p. 423.), as having been imported by Gilbert 
Slater Esq., in 1794, and which died. — The Chinese pretend to have a 
black-flowered variety, and a double blue one, which is only possessed by 
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the emperor, and which is said to have from 100 to 

1000 petals. —It is recommended to those who wish 

to import plants from Canton, to furnish themselves 

with good Chinese drawings of the varieties they wish 
to obtain; and to send these to an agent or col- 
lector. Mr. Main also recommends adding to the 
drawing the Chinese character for the variety, if it 
can be procured. The word moutan is written in 

Chinese as in fig. 30. 

Description. The Peoénia Moittan, in a sheltered 
situation, will attain the height of from 6 ft. to 10 ft. 
in ten years; and no plant can be a more gorgeous 
ornament of the garden than such a bush, abounding 
as it does in leaves, striking from their branched character and numerous seg- 
ments, and in very magnificent flowers, of extraordinary size: both leaves 
and flowers being produced early in the spring. 

Geography, History, $c. P. Moitan appears to have been first observed by 
Europeans in the gardens at Canton, where, however, it is neither indigenous 
nor propagated; but the plants are brought by the commercial gardeners of 
the provinces of Nan-Kin and Ho-Nan, where it is a native, and sold by 
them to the merchants and others possessing gardens at Canton. From 
Chinese drawings, and from the extravagant praises bestowed upon this plant 
in the Mémoires sur la Chine, published by the missionaries, an ardent desire 
was excited, in Sir Joseph Banks and others, to import plants into England ; 
and, previously to 1786, Sir Joseph Banks engaged Mr. Duncan, a medical 
gentleman attached to the East India Company’s service, to procure a plant 
for the royal garden at Kew, where it was first received, through Mr. Duncan’s 
exertions, in 1787. (See Gard. Mag.,ii. p.424.) Various plants have since been 
imported by different individuals, mostly of the common sort (P. MM. Banksit), 
but including also some of the varieties which have been enumerated above. 
In 1803, the P. Moztan was introduced into France, and various other parts 
of the continent of Europe, having been sent from the Hammersmith Nursery 
to the garden of Malmaison. 

Soil and Situation. On its first importation this plant was grown in sandy 
peat; but it has since been found to thrive best in deep rich loamy soil. An 
open situation is preferable, both on account of maturing the wood and leaves, 
and for displaying the flowers to advantage; but the plant must be sheltered 
from the north and east, or other cold spring winds, unless it is intended to 
cover it, when it is in flower, with a movable glass, or canvass, case. The pro- 
tection given to this plant is necessary, not so much to prevent it from being 
injured during winter (for it will bear the winters of Paris without any pro- 
tection, if the wood has been properly ripened ), as to protect the tender leaves 
and flowers when they first appear, in April and May, from being blackened by 
the frost.. Mr. Curtis finds, at Glazenwood in Essex, that by giving the plants 
no protection whatever, they flower somewhat later than if protected; and 
this slight retardation, in his part of the country, is sufficient, in most years, to 
prevent the flowers from being injured by frost. In severe weather, however, 
when they are in flower, he protects them with poles and mats. (Curt. Bot. 
Mag., vol.i. p. 26., 1833, new edit.) 

Properties and Uses. The whole plant possesses narcotic and poisonous 
qualities, which are common to the genus. No use, however, is made of the 
ligneous species, but as an ornamental flowering shrub, as. which, it is needless 
to say, it holds the very first rank. 

Propagation and Culture. The Chinese are said to propagate this plant by 
seeds, in order to procure new varieties; but they also multiply it by parting 
the roots, and by layers and cuttings; and it is said that “ they generally ino- 
culate the buds of different varieties upon the several branches of the same 
colour. When the time of flowering approaches, they carefully remove all the 
superfluous buds, in order to strengthen those which they intend to expand ; 
and these they also protect from the scorching heat of the sun.” (Kemp. Ameen. 
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Exotica, p. 862.) In Britain the tree peony is propagated by seeds, by divi- 
sion of the root, by grafting, by summer budding, by layers, by cuttings, and 
by single winter buds. 

Seeds. These are occasionally ripened by plants bearing single or semi- 
double flowers. Mr. Curtis finds that seeds are produced by P. M. papa- 
veracea in abundance. In England, plants were first raised in this way from 
P. M. papaveracea, at Arley Hall, the seat of the Earl of Mount Norris. They 
have since been raised at several other places; and, among these, at Glazen- 
wood, where the seeds are sown as soon as gathered in the autumn, and while 
some of them vegetate in the following spring, many of them remain a year 
or more before they come up. At Hinchingbrook,it was found that the seeds 
did not germinate till eighteen months after sowing. (Bot. Reg.,1771.; Gard. 
Mag., x1. p. 418.) 

Division of the Root. This operation is so simple, that it is unnecessary to 
describe it. When the wounds made are large, it may be advisable to sear 
them, or to cover them with grafting wax. It is necessary, for the success of 
each divided portion of the main root, that some fibrous roots should be 
attached to it when taken off. 

Grafting. This operation is performed on the roots of herbaceous peonies, 
at any time from the beginning of September to the middle of March. Select 
some good tubers of /. officinalis, or of any other hardy herbaceous kind, and 
take off cuttings of P. Motan papaveracea, or any other tree peony that it is 
desired to increase. Then slit the tuber from the crown downwards about two 
inches ; form the scion like a wedge; insert it into the slit of the tuber, and 
make the barks fit on one side as exactly as possible; then bind them well 
together with strands of good bast matting ; over which put one turn of brass 
wire, to prevent the parts from separating after the strands of bast have de- 
cayed. Put the tubers into pots deep enough to allow the mould to cover the 
top of each tuber; set them m a cold frame or pit ; keep them close, rather dry, 
and defended from the sun during the first month, and from frost during winter. 
When they have perfected one season’s growth, turn them out, and treat them 
like established plants. (Gard. Mag., ii. p.293.) We are not aware of any 
ligneous variety of peony having been grafted on any other variety of ligneous 

eony. 

3 Budding. This mode, it is stated by Kampfer, as quoted above, is prac- 
tised by the Chinese, which is the more remarkable, as grafting is said to 
have been unknown to that people till lately. We do not doubt its prac- 
ticability, though we have never seen it tried. 

By Layers. These are made of wood of the preceding year’s growth, 
either in autumn or spring; and tongued and pegged firmly under the soil, 
between 2in. and 3in. They will throw down roots the first year; but it is 
generally found desirable, to let them remain two years before separating them 
from the stool. When they are taken off, they should be potted, and kept in 
pots till wanted for final planting. 

By Ringing, by Buds, and by Cuttings. The following directions for these 
modes of propagation are taken from Maund’s Botanic Garden :—“ In February 
select any of the stems of the Paonia Moztan, or all may be used ; and, at 
the distance of half an inch from the centre of each bud, both above and below 
it, cut out entirely round the stem a small ring of the bark, rather more than 
the sixteenth of an inch wide, in the manner of common ringing, as practised 
on fruit trees. Thus every bud will occupy one inch of the stem, where the 
direct continuation of the bark is obstructed, both above and below, by the 
rings which have been cut out of it. The stems, so prepared, are then to be 
laid horizontally about 3 in. beneath the soil, leaving only the leading bud at 
the end of each branch above the surface. In six months every bud will have 
made a vigorous shoot, and, in general, will have two radical fibres at its base. 
In August, remove the soil from above the layers ; and, having raised the newly 
made roots, carefully separate each young shoot from the main layer, by pass- 
ing a small knife from one ring to the other, cutting out about one third part 
of the old stem. The young plants should then be immediately potted, to 
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remain till they are required for planting out in their final situations. After 
thus gathering the first crop of young plants, the old layers should be again 
covered with good soil, and, left as before; and, in the following summer, a 
second and greater crop of plants will be produced than in the first season; 
and, what is most remarkable, they will issue from various parts of the stem, 
where no trace of a bud was previously indicated. Again, if a stem be de- 
tached from the parent plant, and treated as described above, and then laid in 
soil in a pine-pit or stove, it will shoot almost as freely as if connected with 
the original root.” 

Cuttings. ‘“ In another experiment, cuttings of about an inch in length were 
made of the Pednia Moittan, in the manner of vine cuttings, having one bud 
on each, and about half of the stem behind the bud slit up, and the pith re- 
moved. These were put 3in. deep in pots of soil, and plunged into an ex- 
hausted bark-bed, having a temperature of about 60°. In the space of two 
months, these cuttings made young shoots through the soil, and grew freely.’’ 
(Bot. Gard.) 

Nursery Culture. Stools are planted in the London nurseries, either in cold- 
pits, or in the open ground, to be slightly protected during winter ; and, when 
these have been two or three years established, they throw up abundance of 
shoots every year, which are laid down, either with or without the ringing 
process described above,in autumn, or early in spring, and taken off in about a 
year or two years afterwards. As the tree peony does not transplant well, 
from the length of its descending roots, and the paucity of their fibres, plants 
should always be kept in pots, by which means, instead of suffering from re- 
moval, they will be improved by it. 

Final Culture. The plant has always the best effect when placed singly 
on a lawn, or in a-border, in such a manner as that it may become an orbi- 
cular bush, free on all sides. As it is of slow growth, it requires little or no 
winter pruning, except for the removal of dead or injured wood; but in 
spring, it is desirable to thin out the embryo blossoms, as soon as they can 
be distinguished, so as to leave no more than what the plant can bring to a 
high degree of perfection; and so as not to injure any part of the embryo 
foliage. The plant has been tried against a wall; but in such a situation the 
heat appears too great for it in summer. It succeeds well in a conservatory or 
in a cold-pit. South of London, and in most parts of Ireland, it thrives per- 
fectly well in the open air; though in the latter country it requires a slight 
roof to be thrown over it while it is in flower. 

Accidents, Diseases, §c. The shoots are liable to be killed back by the 
winter’s frost, especially after a wet summer, when they have not ripened 
thoroughly. In spring, the leaves and blossoms are liable to be blackened, 
when the plants are not protected by a slight covering stretched over them 
horizontally during frosty nights. A piece of thin muslin, canvass bunting, or 
woollen netting, stretched over a wooden frame, formed like an hood, would be 
quite sufficient for this purpose, and the trouble of covering the plant would 
not be great. The bitter quality of the leaves prevents them from being 
attacked by many insects ; though the blossom buds are sometimes punctured 
by them. 

Y Statistics. One of the largest tree peonies within ten miles of London stood, 
till lately, in the grounds at Spring Grove, where it was planted by Sir Joseph 
Banks. It was 6 ft. or 8 ft. high, and formed a bush 8 ft. or 10 ft. in diameter 
in 1825. South of London, there are equally large plants at Rook’s Nest, 
near Godstone, Surrey, which were planted in 1818. North of London, the 
largest plant in the country (P. 1. papaveracea) is at the seat of Sir Abraham 
Hume, at Wormleybury, in Hertfordshire. It is 7 ft. high, and forms a bush 
14 ft. in diameter, after having been planted thirty years. It stands the winter, 
in general, very well; but, if the flower-buds swell too early in February, it 
becomes advisable to cover the plant slightly with a mat. In the year 1835, 
this plant perfected 320 flowers; but it has been known to bear three times 
that number. In most parts of Scotland, the tree peony will grow with pro- 
tection, and near the sea coast nearly as well as in England. The largest 
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plants are at Hopeton House, and in Dalkeith Park. In Ireland, the plant 
attains a large size with little or no protection, as will appear by the notice of 
one 12 ft. high at Lord Ferrard’s, already given in p. 109. 

Commercial Statistics. Soon after the tree peonies were imported from 
China, they began to be propagated in the nurseries, and the price was, at first, 
ten guineas a plant. In 1820 the price had fallen to six guineas, and in 1825 
to two guineas. Price in 1836, in London, from 3s. 6d. to 10s.; at Boll- 
wyller, where it is a conservatory plant, from 10 francs to 30 francs; and 
in New York, ?. 


Genus II. 


XANTHORHI‘ZA Z. Tue Yettow Root. Lin. Syst. Polyandria 
Mono-Tri-gynia. 


Gen. Char. Calyx of 5 deciduous sepals. Petals 5. Carpels 2—3-seeded, but 
usually solitary from abortion. (Don’s Mill.,i. p.65.) There is only one 
species known. 


w X. apuro'uia L’Hérit. The Parsley-leaved Yellow Root. 


Identification. Lin. Gen., 1581.; Lam. Ill, 854.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 65.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 65. 
Synonymes. Xanthorhiza apiifdlia ; Zanthorise 4 Feuilles de Persil, Fr.; Sellerie-blattrige Gelbwurz, 
G 


er. 
Derivation. From the Greek words xanthos, yellow, and rkiza, a root, applied from the deep yellow 
colour of the roots. The French name needs no explanation; and the German is a literal trans- 
lation of the English one. 
Engrs Lam. Ill, t. 854.; L?Hér. Stirp. Nov., p. 79. t. 38.; Bot. Mag., 1736. ; E. of Pl., 3993. ; and 
our jig. 31. 


Description. A small shrub with yellow creeping 
roots, throwing up numerous suckers; with irregu- 
larly pinnate leaves, branched racemes, and small 
purplish flowers, which are usually unisexual from 
abortion, rising from the scaly buds. (Don’s Mill., 
adapted.) The flowers appear early in May, and 
continue a month or upwards before they drop off. 
We have never heard of its ripening seeds in 
Europe. Nevertheless, this may have often occurred, 
and been overlooked, from the inconspicuousness of 7 
the shrub, and the smallness of its fruit. 

Geography, History, $c. Found on shady banks of rivers from Virginia to 
Georgia, where it flowers in May. It was first described by L’Heéritier, and 
introduced in England, about 1776, by John Bush. It is so readily propa- 
gated by suckers, of which it throws up a great number, that it is in most 
botanic gardens, though, from having no great show ina shrubbery, it is seldom 
met with in private collections. To us it appears a plant of very great interest, 
from the uncommon colour of its elegant panicles of flowers, their early ap- 
pearance in spring, and the finely divided light green leaves, which succeed them. 
The plant is of so limited a habit of growth, that under no circumstances do 
we suppose that it would rise higher than 3 ft. or 4 ft., which height it attains 
in three or four years ; but it spreads by its suckers, which, though they are nu- 
merous, do not come up at a great distance from the stem. As the shoots 
are not liable to be killed by frost, and never require pruning, it forms a de- 
sirable bush for a shady moist situation. Its roots afford abundance of deep 
yellow juice; but they have hitherto not been used in dyeing ; probably, be- 
cause there are already so many plants, which grow more rapidly, that afford 
a yellow colour. Plants are so seldom asked for in the nurseries, that the 
name of this shrub is seldom to be found in the catalogues. Price, in London, 
1s. 6d.; at Bollwyller,?; and in New York, 25 cents. 
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CHAP. II. 


OF THE HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER WINTERA CEA. 


Tuts order, which was formerlyjincluded in Magnolidacee, has been separated 
from it by Mr. Brown. It is named Winterdcee, because the Drimys Winteri 
Forst., previously Wintera aromatica Murr. (named in honour of Captain 
Winter, who sailed with Sir Francis Drake), is the type of the order. The 
diagnostics are, calyx of 2—6 deciduous sepals, and 2 to many petals; the 
sepals and petals, when more than two, disposed ternarily; carpels whorled, 
very rarely solitary from abortion; leaves full of pellucid dots. Tllicium is 
the only genus of this order which contains species that will stand out in the 
open air, 


Genus I. 


A 


ILLV’CIUM L. Tue Itxictum, or ANIsEED TREE. Lin. Syst. Polyandria 
Polygynia. 
Identification. Lin. Gen.; 611.; Lam. Ill.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 77. ; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 78. 
Synonymes. Badiane, or Anis étoilé, Fr. ; Sternanis, Ger. 
Derivations. The generic name, Ilicium, is formed from the Latin word Z/iczo, to allure, on account 
of the agreeable aromatic smell of all the species. It is called the Aniseed Tree, from its smell 
bearing a strong resemblance to that of aniseed. Badiane appears to be an aboriginal French 


word; Anis étoilé, and Sternanis, signify literally the starry anise, and may allude to the starry dis- 
position of the parts of the flower and of the capsules. 


Gen. Char. Calyx of 3-6 petal-like sepals. Carpels stellately disposed, cap- 
sular, opening on the upper side, 1-seeded. (Don’s M]ill.,i. p. 79.) 


Description. The species are evergreen shrubs, with smooth, shining, ob- 
long, stalked, leathery leaves; generally attaining the height, in their native 
countries, of from 5 ft. to 12ft.; and, in this country, of from 3 ft. to 8 ft. in 
the open air, and more in a conservatory. They are nearly hardy. 

Geography, History, §c. These shrubs are found in the southern states 
of North America, and in China and Japan. One species has been known in 
Britain since 1766; but the others are of more recent introduction. They are 
all spicy and aromatic ; and, are employed, in their native countries, in the same 
manner as anise and coriander seeds are in Europe. Northward of London, 
as well as on the Continent, they are placed in the green-house during winter, 
or planted in the conservatory. Wherever they are planted, in common with 
most evergreen trees and shrubs having broad shining leaves, they prefer the 
shade to the sun ; and, consequently, if they are planted against a wall, it ought 
to be one facing the south-east, or the south west, and never against one full 
south. They are all slow growers, and, to produce any effect, should never be 
planted near trees or shrubs which grow rapidly. They may all be planted in 
the open ground, in warm sheltered situations; but they require protection 
during winter. They are all easily propagated by cuttings of the ripened 
wood planted in sand, and covered with a glass, or by layers; and they all 
grow in a light loamy soil, or in a mixture of loam and sandy peat. One or 
more of the species is in most botanic gardens; and small plants may be pro- 
cured, in some of the principal London nurseries, at from 2s, 6d. to 5s. each. 
The species are I. floridanum, I. anisatum, and I. parviflorum. 


# 1. Iuui’crum FLtoripa‘num Ellis, The Florida Illicium. 


Identification. Lin. Mant., 395. ; Willd. Sp., 2. p. 1294. ; Dee. Prod., 1. p. 77.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 79. 

Synonymes. The Florida Aniseed Tree, red-flowered Anise-seed tree Mor. Hist.; Badiane de la Flo. 
ride, Fr. ; unachter (spurious) Sternanis, Ger. 

Engravings. Lam. Ill, t. 493. f. 1.; Curt. Bot. Mag., 439.; Lodd. Bot. Cab., t. 209.; E. of Pl., 7901.; 
and our fig, 32. : 


P 
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Spec. Char. Petals 27—30, dark purple, outer ones oblong, inner ones lan- 
ceolate. (Don’s Mill.,i. p.79.) West Florida. Evergreen. Flowers of a 
dark reddish purple. April to June. 1766. Height 6 ft. 


Description. A compact, many-stemmed, bushy, ever- 
sreen, slow-growing shrub, attaining, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, the height of 6 ft. or 8 ft. or upwards, 
and flowering every year. The leaves are oblong- 
lanceolate, quite entire, pointed at both extremities, 
smooth, shining, and, in common with the whole plant, / 
have a rich reddish hue. The flowers are numerous, solitary, and terminal; 
and bear some general resemblance to those of Calycanthus fléridus. 

Geography, History, §c. Found in West Florida, on the banks of the 
river Mississippi, and in marshy places near the town of Pensacola, by 
Bartram, in 1766. At first this plant was kept in stoves and green-houses ; 
but some specimens were planted out in the open air, by Mr. Gordon, in 
his nursery at Mile End, where they remained above forty years, some- 
times without any protection at all, and at others with only a mat thrown 
over them, or a slight covering of peas haulm. They grew in a deep, dry, 
sandy soil, in a warm situation, sheltered from the north-east and east, and 
open to the south. They were sold, with some other fine specimens, in 1834 
and 1835. The properties of this species are of a very decided kind. 
The leaves and the entire plant are strongly impregnated with a spicy aro- 
matic taste and smell, approaching to that of the seeds of the anise or 
coriander. The leaves, when bruised, smell strongly of anise, and may be 
distilled like the seeds of that plant. Though not used in medicine, there is 
little doubt, Professor Burnet observes, that the bark would answer the same 
purposes as that of canella, or sassafras. (Outlines, Sc., ii. p. 836.) The soil 
in which this plant is generally grown is a light sandy loam; but Dumont 
observes that, after trying it in loam, both in the open air and under glass, he 
found the leaves assume a yellow hue. He then tried pure heath soil, and 
soon perceived that the leaves had resumed their deep green colour, and the 
entire plant had begun to grow vigorously. The manner in which the plant 
is propagated in the London nurseries is, generally, by forming stools of it in 
a cold-pit, and laying down the shoots, which require two years to root suf- 
ficiently to admit of their being separated from the parent plant; but it is 
sometimes propagated by cuttings both of the young and of the old wood. As 
soon as the layers are taken off, they are potted, and kept in a green-house or 
frame till wanted for final transplanting. The situation of such a shrub in a 
garden should be in a select spot, where it can only be compared with slow- 
growing plants like itself. Being an evergreen, and finishing its growth early 
in summer, it would take little harm by being covered with mats or fronds for 
several months, provided these were supported so as not to touch it, and they 
were occasionally opened on fine days, on the south side, to admit the sun and 
air, in order to dry up the damps generated within ; a covering of spruce fir 
branches would also form a very suitable protection. For a small conservatory 
where there is no means of heating, but from which the extreme cold is 
excluded, by covering the glasses with mats in severe weather, this, and other 
species of Illicium, would prove very suitable shrubs. Plants may be obtained, 
in the principal London nurseries, at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. each ; in the Bollwyller 
Nursery, at 4 francs; and in New York, at ldollar. They are always sold in 
pots, being so grown in order that they may be protected by a frame during 
winter. 


# 2, Inui’‘ci1um ANISA‘TUM L. The Anise Illicium. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 664.; Gert. Fruct., 1. p. 338. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 77. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 79. 

Synonymes. 'The Chinese Aniseed tree; Badiane de la Chine, and Anis étoilé, /r.; achter (true) 
Sternanis, Ger. 

Engravings. Kempf. Amen., t. 881.; Gert. Fruct., 1. p. 338. t. 69.; Lam. IIl., t. 493. f. 2. 


Spec. Char. Petals 27—30, yellowish, outer ones oblong, inner ones linear 
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awl-shaped. (Don’s Mill., i. p.79). China. Flowers yellow. April till 
June. 1790. Height 10 ft. 


Description. A large shrub or low tree, with a thick branchy stem, attaining 
the height of 20 ft. or upwards in its native country, but seldom appearing of 
half that height, even in conservatories, in England. The leaves are large, 
somewhat like those of the common laurel but smaller, lanceolate, thinly dis- 
tributed on the lower parts of the shoots, but closer together near their points. 
The wood is hard, and finely scented, but fragile; and the bark is smooth, 
and russet-coloured. The fruit is composed of from 9 to 12 capsules (carpels) 
united at their base, and spread out at their extremities in the form of a star. 
Every carpel contains one oval seed, lance-shaped, and of a russet colour, 
which encloses a whitish kernel, somewhat oily, and agreeable to the taste, 
which is similar to that of the anise seed, but is more pungent. The shoots 
grow at about the same rate as those of the preceding species, and the plant 
attains its ultimate size of 10 ft. or 12 ft. in twenty or thirty years. 

Geography and History. It is found wild in China and Japan, where it is 
cultivated in gardens as a sacred tree, and also for its carminative and stomachic 
qualities. It was first described by Clusius, and afterwards seen in Japan by 
Kempfer, who has given us a great many interesting particulars respecting it. 
It was introduced into England in 1790, and soon after into the garden of 
Courset, near Boulogne-sur-Mer ; and it is now occasionally met with in the 
green-houses of the principal botanic gardens of the middle and north of 
Europe, and in the open ground of those in Italy. 

Properties and Uses. The whole plant is stomachic and carminative, and 
it is used in the East both medicinally and in cooking. The Chinese chew 
it after dinner to promote digestion, and as a sweetener of the breath: the 
same practice prevails in Japan. In some parts of the East Indies the leaves 
are mixed with tea and sherbet, and the capsules are imported from China 
into Europe, under the name of Chinese anise, for the purpose of flavouring 
dishes, and making the liquor called anisette de Bordeaux. The Chinese 
make an infusion of the seeds with the roots of nmsin (Sium Ninsi L.), and 
drink it, when they are fatigued, to recruit their strength and refresh their spirits. 
They also mix it both with coffee and tea, to improve the flavour. The cap- 
sules and seeds are infused in water, and fermented, so as to produce a vinous 
liquor, very much esteemed, and which the Dutch import under the name 
of anise arrack. Kzeempfer states that a branch of this plant, though not 
poisonous in itself, if put into a decoction of the poisonous fish called by the 
Dutch opblaser (a species of Tétrodon), increases the violence of the poison 
and makes it occasion death almost instantaneously. (Kempf. Amen., fasc. v. 
p. 883.) The wood, which is called anise wood, is employed in cabinet-work : 
it is very hard and durable, but is rather brittle while being worked. In China, 
the watchmen powder the bark, and with it fill long narrow wooden tubes, 
which are graduated on the outside at regular distances. The powder 
is then lighted at the farther extremity of the tube, and, as it burns regularly 
and slowly, it is always the same time in burning a given distance; and the 
watchman, when he sees by the graduated scale that the flame has reached a 
certain point, rings a bell, thus forming of it a kind of pyrotechnic clock. 
The Japanese and Chinese consider the tree as sacred: they burn the bark as 
incense on their altars, and with the branches decorate the tombs of their 
friends. (Thouin, Dict. Agric.; Roy., Cours d’ Agric.) 

Soil and Situation as in the preceding species, of which this, as Thunberg 
conjectures, is, in all probability, only a variety. It is, perhaps, rather more 
tender, and, therefore, should be placed in the warmest situation that can be 
found, but where it will, at the same time, not be too much exposed to the 
direct influence of the sun during the hottest months. 

The Propagation and Culture are the same as of the preceding species, 
Plants are to be met with, in the principal London nurseries, at from 2s. 6d. to 
5s. each; and at Bollwyller, where the price is 3 francs; in New York, ?. 
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@ 3. ILLI‘CLUM PARVIFLO’RUM Miche. The small-flowered Illici:m. 


Identification. Mich. F'. Bor. Amer., 1. p. 326. ; Ph. Fl. Amer. Sept. 2., p. 380. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 77. ; 
and Don’s Mill., 1. p. 79. - ; 
Synonymes. Illicium anisitum Bartram; the small-flowered Aniseed Tree; Badiane & petites 

Fleurs, Fr. ; kleinbluthiger Sternanis, Ger. 
Engravings. Vent. Cels, t. 22.; Lois. Herb. Amat., t, 330. 


Spec. Char. Petals 9—12, yellowish, ovate-roundish. Sepals 3, ovate, some- 
what ciliated. (Don's Mill.,i. p.79.) West Florida. Flowers yellowish 
white. From May to June. 1790. Height 8 ft. 


Description. This species is more upright and free-growing than either of 
the other kinds. The twigs and stems, which are numerous, are quite green 
when young ; but as they become old they assume a greyish hue. The leaves 
are of the same consistency as those of I. floridanum, and of nearly the same 
size, but longer, and paler on the under side, with very short petioles. The 
flowers are smaller, and not so open as those of the other species; and their 
colour is of a yellowish white. I. parviflorum is a low evergreen shrub, or 
rather bush, highly aromatic in every part when in a growing state; but the 
scent soon evaporates from every part of the plant after it is gathered, except 
from the fruit, the scent of which becomes even more fragrant, and more pene- 
trating, when it is dry. In England, this plant seldom produces annual shoots 
of more than 5 in. or 6in. in length; and it will probably attain the height of 
5 ft. in ten years, and its full size in about twice that period. In Florida it 
forms a compact evergreen bush from 8 ft. to 10 ft. high. 

Geography, History, §c. This shrub was first discovered by Bartram, and 
afterwards by Michaux, in Florida, on the bank of the lake Georgia; and it 
was sent by the latter to France, where it was cultivated in Cels’s Nursery and 
in the Jardin des Plantes, in 1789. It was kept the first winter in the con- 
servatory, and flowered in the course of the following summer. (Vouwv. Duh.) 
It was introduced into England in 1790. The bark has exactly the flavour 
of the sassafras root, and the dried fruit is used for scenting linen. The 
propagation, culture, and price, in the London nurseries, are the same as those 
of the preceding species ; at Bollwyller, ?; and in New York, 1 dollar. 


CHAP. III. 


OF THE HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS BELONGING TO THE ORDER 
MAGNOLIA CEE. 


Tue term Magnolidcee is applied to this order, because the genus Magnolia 
is considered as its type. The diagnostic of the order, as given by De 
Candolle, was made to comprehend some tribes which have since been se- 
parated from it; but, as the hardy species still belonging to Magnolidcee are all 
included under the genera Magnola and Liriodéndron, a sufficient character 
for them will be: a calyx of 3 deciduous sepals; a corolla of 3—12 petals, 
disposed in threes; anthers adnate, elongated; carpels numerous, disposed 
along a spiked axis; leaves destitute of pellucid dots, stipulate when young, 
the stipules convolute, and enclosing the unexpanded leaves. Evergreen and 
deciduous trees and shrubs. (Don’s Mill., adapted.) The differential cha- 
racters of the genera Magnolza and Liriodéndron are as follows : — 


Maeno‘i14 L. Carpel dehiscent ; that is, opening to admit the escape of the 
seed. 
LiriopE’NDRON L. Carpel indehiscent; that is, not opening to admit the 
escape of the seed. 
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Genus I. 


MAGNO‘LIA L. Tue Maecnozia. Lin. Syst. Polyéndria Polygynia. 
Identification. Lin. Gen., 690.; Gert. Fruct., 1. p. 343. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 79.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 82. 
Synonymes. Magnolie, Fr. and Ital. ; Bieberbaum Hart.,; and Magnolie Wiild., Ger. 

Derivations. The name Magndiia was given to this genus by Linnzus, in honour of Pierre Magnol, 
professor of medicine, and prefect of the botanic garden at Montpelier. He was author of Bota- 
nicum Monspeliense, published in 1676, and of other works. He died in 1715. The German name 
Bieberbaum, beaver-wood, is applied generically by Hartweg in the Hortus Carisruhensis ; but, in 
America, beaver-wood appears to be applied only to M. glatica. 

Gen. Char. Calyx of 3 deciduous sepals, that resemble petals. Corolla of 
from 6—9 petals. Stamens numerous. istils numerous. Carpels disposed 
compactly in spikes, opening by the external angle, 1—2-seeded, permanent. 
Seeds baccate, somewhat cordate, pendulous, hanging out beyond the car- 
pels by a very long umbilical thread. — Trees and shrubs with large entire 
leaves ; and solitary, terminal, large, odoriferous flowers. Trees chiefly deci- 
duous, but partly evergreen. (Don’s Mill., adapted.) 


Description. One of the species is a lofty evergreen tree; but the others 
are deciduous, and partly trees and partly shrubs. The flowers of most of the 
species are white ; but in some theyare of a greenish yellow, and in others they 
are tinged with purple. The seeds are mostly of a scarlet colour. The: 
roots are branched, and yet but sparingly supplied with fibres. 

Geography. The native country of most of the hardy magnolias is North 
America; but there are some hardy species found in China and Japan, and,. 
perhaps, also, in the Himalaya. No species of Magnolidcee has hitherto been 
tound in Europe, Africa, South America, or Australia; and the geographical 
range of thisorder in America and Asia is comparatively limited. The first 
magnolias were imported into Europe about the year 1730, and into France 
and England nearly about the same time. From that period to the present 
new species have been introduced at intervals, and some may be expected 
from the mountainous regions of India. Most of them are to be found in all 
the botanic gardens, and in the principal European nurseries. All the magnolias 
are highly ornamental ; and though this is their principal use in Europe, yet in 
America they are valued for their medical properties. The bark of all the 
species is bitter; and it is used in America for the same purposes as the Jesuits’ 
bark is in Europe. The magnolias may be cultivated in most parts of Britain, 
and of the middle and southern states of Europe; but, north of London and 
Paris, some of the species require protection during winter, or to be kept in 
the green-house. A deep sandy soil, and a situation sheltered from the 
north and east, will suit most of the species; though some, as M. glatica, for 
example, thrive best in a moist peaty soil. Few of the species ripen seeds in 
England, but most of them do so in France. From these seeds, or from such 
as are imported, all the American species are most frequently raised ; but the 
species from Asia are increased by layers, as are the American species very fre- 
quently. In France, all the deciduous magnolias endure the open air, even in 
the northern provinces, without protection during winter, because, in con- 
sequence of the warm summers, the wood is thoroughly ripened. In the 
neighbourhood of Paris, all the species, even those of Asia, ripen seeds ;. 
though the evergreen magnolia requires protection there durmg winter. In 
Holland and Belgium, the deciduous magnolias thrive nearly as well as in 
France, and some of them ripen their seeds. In Italy, the magnolias suffer 
from the heat, except when planted in moist situations, and among other 
trees. In the north of Germany, in Russia, and in the greater part of Sweden, 
most of the magnolias are green-house plants. 

The hardy species of this genus are included in two sections, Magnok- 
(strum and Gwillimia. 
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§ i. Magnoliastrum. 


Derivation. Magnolia; and astrum, from ad instar, an affixed particle, signifying likeness. 

Sect. Char. American species, with one spathe-like bractea enclosing the 
flower-bud; ovaries approximate; anthers bursting outwards. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p.83.) 
£1. MacGno‘.i4 GRANDIFLO‘RA L. The large-flowered Magnolia. 


Identification. Lin. Sp.,'755.; Lam. ll., 490.; Mich. Arb., 3. p.'71.; Du.Ham. Arb. Nouv. 2. p. 219.; 
Dec. Prod., 1. p. 80.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 82. 

Synonymes. Laurel-leaved. Magnolia, the large-flowered evergreen Magnolia, the Laurel Bay, 
big Laurel, the large Magnolia; Laurier tulipier, #7.tin Louisiana; Magnoliea grandes Fleurs, 
Fy.; grossblumiger Magnolie, or Bieberbaum (Beaver-wood Tree), Ger. 

Engravings. Mill. Ic., 2. t. 172.; Mich. Arb., 3. p. 71. t.1.; Du Ham. Arb., 2. p. 219. t.65.; E. of 
Pl., 7904. ; and our PI. I. in Vol. II. 

Spec. Char. Evergreen. Leaves oval-oblong, coriaceous, upper surface shin- 
ing, under surface rusty. Flowers erect, 9—12 petals, expanding. (Don’s 

Mill., i. 82.) North America. Flowers white. June to Sept. 1737. 

Varieties. The aboriginal varieties, that is, those which have been found 
in a wild state in North America, are few, or perhaps only the M. g. obo- 
vata; because it is uncertain whether the original Exmouth magnolia, which 
has been so extensively propagated, was an imported plant, or one raised 
from seed on the spot. The principal varieties cultivated in the London 
and Paris nurseries are the following : — 


2 M. g. 2 obovata Ait. The obovate-leaved large-flowered Magnolia. — 
Leaves obovate-oblong. Flowers expanded. (Hort. Kew., vol. ii. 
p- 329.) This seems to be the only variety found im a wild state. 
In British gardens it is a magnificent plant, the broad ends of its 
leaves forming a conspicuous feature, and distinguishing it readily 
from the original species, the leaves of which are pointed; but it 
does not flower freely. 

2 M. g. 3 rotundifolia Swt. The round-leaved large-flowered Magnoha. 
(S@t. Hort. Brit., p. 14.) — Leaves roundish. Not a very distinct or 
handsome variety, and not a free flowerer. 

2 M. g. 4 exoniénsis Hort. The Exmouth large-flowered Magnolia. — 
The leaves are oblong-elliptical, generally rusty underneath. Flowers 
somewhat contracted. M. g. stricta in some gardens. Figured in 
Lodd. Bot. Cab., 1814, and in our Second Volume. This is the most 
distinct of all the varieties of the species, and, on account of its 
flowering early and freely, the one best deserving of general culture. 
It forms a tall, fastigiate, elegant bush, or tree, and has attained the 
height of 30 ft., as a standard, at various places in the south of Eng- 


land. é' 

@ M.¢.5 ferruginea Sims. The rusty-under-surfaced-leaved large-flowered Magnolia; or the 
rusty-leaved evergreen Magnolia.— This differs from the preceding in having rather broader 
leaves and larger flowers, and in forming a broader and more compact tree or bush. 

® M. g.6 lanceolata Ait. Bot. Mag. t.1952. The lanceolate-leaved large-flowered Magnolia. 
—This differs from the preceding varieties, in not having the leaves rusty underneath ; in 
not being quite so fastigiate in general form as the former, nor so broad and bushy as the 
latter. 

? M.g.7 elliptica Ait. The elliptic-leaved large-fiowered Magnolia.—Leaves oblong-elliptical. 
Flowers contracted as in the three preceding varieties, from which it differs only in the 
form of the leaves. ; 

£ M. g. 8 angustifolia Nort. The narrow-leaved large-flowered Magnolia, 
— Leaves lanceolate, pointed at both extremities, wavy. A very 
distinct variety, introduced from Paris about 1825, which has not 
yet flowered in England. The best specimens of this variety are in 
the London Horticultural Society’s garden; in the arboretum of 
Messrs. Loddiges; and in Lee’s Nursery. 

2 M. g.8 pre‘cox Hort. The early-flowering large-flowered Magnolia. 
— Leaves oval-oblong. Flowers fuliy expanded. This is an early 
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variety, introduced from Paris about (?) 1830; and there is a plant 
of it in Lee’s Nursery, and another in the garden of the London 
Horticultural Society, named M. g. pra‘cox André. The flowers 
are as large as those of any of the varieties, and they are produced 
from the end of May till the approach of winter. 

Other Varieties. In consequence of the great demand for this species in the 
nurseries, many slight variations have been noticed by cultivators, and 
named as distinct. In the garden of the London Horticultural Society are 
the following names: —J, g. vera, M. g. latifolia, M. g. exoniénsis var., 
MM, g. rubiginosa, and some others. 

Selection of Varieties. M. g. obovata deserves the preference for the mag- 
nificence of its foliage; and M. g. exoniénsis, because it flowers early and 
freely ; and because, from the fastigiate form of the tree, it is less liable 
to be injured by a heavy fall of snow; it seems also to grow faster than 
any of the other varieties. Where the tree is to be trained against a wall, 
IM. g. pre‘cox deserves the preference on account of the largeness of its 
flowers, and because they appear early, and continue during the whole 
summer. M. g. angustifolia deserves culture on account of its foliage, which 
is quite distinct from that of all the other varieties. The species sold in 
the nurseries as the common broad-leaved Magno/ia grandiflora is fre- 
quently raised from American, French, or Italian, seeds; and, hence, the 
plants, though they grow freely, do not flower for 20 or 30 years after being 
planted out. For this reason, when it is desired to have plants of the 
Magnolia grandiflora which will flower early, those plants which have been 
raised by layers from flowering trees ought to have the preference; or the 
‘pone variety should be made choice of, because it is always raised from 
ayers. 


Description. In its native country, the M. grandiflora is a tree varying from 
60 ft. to 100 ft., or upwards, in height. According to Bartram, its head forms 
a perfect cone, placed ona straight clean trunk, resembling a beautiful column ; 
and, from its dark green foliage, “ silvered over with milk-white flowers,” it is 
seen at a great distance. In Europe, except in some situations in Spain and 
Italy, and a few in the south of England, the M. grandiflora ig chiefly to be 
considered as a wall tree. There are standards of it, in the neighbourhood of 
London, of 20 or 30 years’ growth; but these are not common ; and, on ac- 
count of the snow breaking down their branches, they require protection 
during winter. The leaves vary from 9 in. to 1 ft. in length, and from 3 in. 
to 4 in. or more in breadth; they are always smooth and shining, and perfectly 
entire on the edges. They bear a strong resemblance to those of the common 
laurel (Cérasus Laurocérasus) both in form and colour; and to those of the 
orange tree in colour and glossiness, but not in size. In most of the varieties, 
they are of a rusty brown underneath; and one takes its name from this ap- 
pearance, though it varies in intensity so much with soil and situation, as to seem 
rather a variation, than a variety which may be continued by propagation. 
In America, the flowers appear in May; in England, seldom before June; 
and they continue in some varieties till they are destroyed by frost. The 
flowers are produced on the summits of the last year’s shoots, and are 
from 6 in. to 8in., or even 10in., across. It is remarked by Collinson, of 
the flowers of this species of Magnolia, that, unlike those of all the other 
species (unless we except M. glatca, when it is planted in moist situations), 
they are produced throughout the whole season ; whereas those of all the other 
species are produced comparatively at once, and last only a short time. The 
odour of the flowers is exceedingly sweet, and overpowering to some when 
near, though it is agreeable at a distance. The seed of the species has in only 
one or two cases been ripened in England; but it ripens occasionally in 
Italy and in the neighbourhood of Paris (Bonpl. Malmaison, p. 54.) ; and 
young plants are frequently raised from seed brought from North America. 

Geography. Found in the forests of America, from North Carolina to 
Louisiana, Of all the trees of North America, east of the Mississippi, it is 
observed by Michaux, and in the Sy/va Americana of Brown, the big laurel 
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is the most remarkable for the majesty of its form, the magnificence of its 
foliage, and the beauty of its flowers. It is first seen in the lower part of 
North Carolina, near the river Neuse, in the latitude of 35° ; proceeding from 
this point, it is found in the maritime parts of the southern states and of the 
Floridas, and as far up the Mississippi as Natches, 300 miles above New Or- 
leans, which embraces an extent of 2000 miles of territory. The French of 
Louisiana call it /aurier tulipier. It grows only in cool and shady places, 
where the soil, composed of brown mould, is loose, deep, and fertile. These 
tracts lie contiguous to the great swamps, which are found on the borders of 
the rivers, and in the midst of the pine barrens, or form themselves a part of 
these swamps; but they are never seen in the long and narrow marshes called 
branch swamps, which traverse the barrens in every direction, and in which 
the miry soil is shallow, with a bed of white quartzose sand beneath. (Syl. 
Amer., p. 211.) 

History. The precise date of the introduction of M. grandiflora into Britain 
is uncertain. In the Hortus Kewensis it is stated, on the authority of Catesby, 
that it was cultivated before 1737 by Sir John Colliton, at Exeter; and, as 
far as is known, the tree there, which is the parent of all those varieties bear- 
ing the name of M. g. exoniénsis, was the first which was raised or planted in 
England, and, in all probability, in Europe. This tree, a notice of which 
will be found in the Gardener’s Magazine, vol. xi. p.'70., was cut down, through 
mistake, about the year 1794. It had previously been much disfigured from 
the great number of layers that had been taken from it ; and, though the trunk 
was 18 in. in diameter, its height was not more than 5ft. It had been sur- 
rounded by a scaffolding for many years, on which tubs were placed to receive 
the branches laid down for propagation. The tree seems to have been rented 
by different gardeners, who at first sold the layers at five guineas each; but 
the price gradually fell to half a guinea. From the source of supply being in 
this part of England, it will readily be conceived that the largest specimens 
are in Devonshire. None of these, however, of which we have been able to 
obtain dimensions, exceed 30 ft. in height. Collinson mentions that on return- 
ing to Goodwood, after nine years’ absence, he found two plants of Magnolia 
grandiflora in flower (see p. 55.); and that he had a plant, raised by himself 
from seed, which flowered for the first time in 1760, when twenty years old. 

The history of the introduction of the M. grandiflora into France is thus 
given by M. Merlet de la Boulaye, professor of botany at Angers, in the new 
edition of Du Hamel: —“ There is at Maillardiére, distant about 5 miles 
from the town of Nantes, a fine magnolia, which was brought from the banks 
of the Mississippi in 1732, and planted ina poor soil. It grew there more than 
thirty years without any care having been taken of it; as the marine officer 
who brought it died soon after he had planted it, and his heirs did not trouble 
themselves about a tree which had as yet produced them nothing, and ap- 
peared to them merely a variety of the Cérasus Laurocérasus. M. Bonami, 
a physician of Nantes, and professor of botany there, who published a Flora 
of this district, recognised, in 1758, this beautiful tree to be the Magnolia 
grandiflora of Linnzus; and, at the meeting of the states of Bretagne, which 
was held at Nantes in September, 1760, he presented to the Princess of 
Rohan-Chabet a fine branch of this magnolia in flower, which became a sub- 
ject of conversation and interest to all there assembled. Louis XV. possessed 
several small plants of the Magnolia grandiflora in his garden of the Petit 
Trianon, but they did not thrive; and, having heard of a magnolia 35 or 40 ft. 
high, which every year was covered with fine flowers of a delicious perfume, 
he sent two of his gardeners to ascertain if it was possible to transport this 
fine tree to Versailles; and, above all, should they do so, if it would be cer- 
tain to grow. They saw the tree; and, being of opinion that it would not 
survive removal, it was suffered to remain in its place. This magnolia was, 
at that time, from 35 ft. to 40 ft. high; but, during the troubles of the civil 
war of La Vendée, it was mutilated, and lost most of its branches. After- 
wards, the burning of the house near which it was planted having damaged its 
fine head, it was treated as an orange tree injured by the frost ; that is to say, 
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the branches were cut off close to the trunk. It shot out vigorously ; but the 
young shoots, not having had time to ripen, were destroyed by the frost. 
Notwithstanding this check, it again recovered, and afterwards became a fine 
tree, between 25 ft. and 30 ft. high, with a large, well proportioned head, and 
a trunk 4 ft. in circumference, the lower branches sweeping the ground; and 
the whole tree producing annually from 350 to 400 large, elegant, and sweet- 
scented flowers. The seeds, however, never arrive at perfect maturity ; although 
the fruit attains its full size, and remains upon the tree till the following 

spring.” (Nouv. Duh., i. p. 220.) This tree, as we have noticed in p. 138., still 
- exists, and is now upwards of 30 ft. high, and 100 years of age. 

M. grandiflora, soon after its introduction into France and England, would 
doubtless find its way into the botanic gardens of Germany. In Italy, as 
already noticed in p. 169., the first planted trees were in the botanic garden at 
Padua, where, in 90 years, they have attained the height of 60 ft., with trunks 
4.ft. in diameter; and in the botanic garden at Pisa, as we are informed in 
the Nowveau Du Hamel, it produced perfect seeds, from which plants were 
raised by M. Marmier, on his estate at Rois, near Besancon. The tree has 
been introduced into the botanic gardens of Spain; also, it is believed, into 
those of South America and India; and, as stated in p. 176., into the gardens 
of China. 

Properties and Uses. The medical properties of the genus have been already 
mentioned. In Europe, it can only be considered in the light of an orna- 
mental tree, or rather, perhaps, shrub; as, generally speaking, it can only 
be cultivated with success when trained against a wall. 

Soil and Situation. In Europe, a deep sandy loam, dry at bottom, and en- 
riched with vegetable mould or heath soil, seems to suit all the varieties of 
this species. The situation in the colder parts of Europe may be exposed to 
the direct influence of the mid-day sun; but, in the south of France, and in 
Italy, the tree always thrives best when in the shade of other trees; and in 
these countries, also, it requires a moister soil than in England. Where the 
tree is to be treated as a standard, the situation should be sheltered from the 
points from which the highest winds are expected, but it should be open to 
the south or south-east, to admit abundance of light and warmth. In general, 
where the fig tree will grow as a standard, and survive the winter without protec- 
tion, there the Magnolia grandiflora may be planted, and treated as astandardalso. 
The best situations are, the south-east margin ofa shrubbery or wood, a sheltered 
place on a lawn, or an open glade in aplantation. Perhaps the finest situation for 
displaying the flowers of this tree, as a standard, would be a sloping bank of 
sandy soil facing the south-east. Here it might be mixed with a few of the 
deciduous magnolias, and particularly with M. conspicua and Soulangeana, 
which, as they flower before their leaves come out, would be set off to great 
advantage by the evergreen leaves of M. grandiflora. When this species is 
to be trained against a wall, any aspect may be chosen, except, perhaps, 
the north-east. To display the flowers to the greatest advantage, to a spec- 
tator walking in a direction nearly parallel to the wall, the ground plan of the 
latter should be curvilinear, by which means a direct or front view of a con- 
siderable portion would be brought before the spectator. In general, a seg- 
ment of a circle will be sufficient for a short wall; and two or more segments, 
forming an ogee, or a serpentine line, for a longer wall. In a very exposed 
situation, a magnolia wall, 20 ft. or 30 ft. high, might form three parts of a 
round tower, open at top; the lateral opening facing the south, and the trees 
planted inside the tower. All the trees might easily be protected by throwing 
a slight roof of boards over the tower during winter. If the tower were not 
more than 20 ft. or 30 ft. in diameter, the walls, if built of brick and cement, 
need not be thicker than 9 in., even if made 30 ft. high. Magnolias might be 
grown in the inside of such a tower, and camellias on the outside. The 
wall may be of any height, from 10 ft. to 20 ft., or even 50 ft. A wall covered 
with evergreen magnolias, interspersed with a few plants of M. conspicua, 
forms a beautiful medium of connexion between a conservatory and a flower- 
garden or shrubbery; or it forms an admirable northern boundary to a winter 
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walk, or a winter flower-garden. The finest magnolia wall in England is that 
at White Knights, near Reading; it is 145 ft. long, and 24 ft. high. The 
upper part of it is formed of trellis-work, which projects with a curve, the 
tangent to which forms an angle of, perhaps, 45° with the face of the wall. On 
this trellis the upper branches of the trees terminate, and, by their projection, 
protect all those beneath them from perpendicular rams or snows. Such 
protection, however, is altogether unnecessary, as the magnolias against walls, 
in Messrs. Loddiges’s arboretum, and in various nurseries and gardens about 
London, abundantly testify. Indeed, it cannot fail to be ultimately injurious, 
not only by keeping off perpendicular rains, but by excluding the direct in- 
fluence of the sun’s rays from the upper part of the tree. As this species of 
magnolia does not flower till June or July, its blossoms are in no danger of 
being injured by frost; and, therefore, it requires no projecting coping, or 
covering of any sort, during winter, at least about London. Where danger 
is anticipated from severe frost, attention should be directed to protecting the 
roots, and especially the collar and the stem, for 2 ft. or 3 ft. above the ground. 

Propagation, in the London nurseries, is generally effected by forming stools 
either in warm situations in the open air, to be protected during winter, or 
in cold-pits. The shoots are laid down in autumn, and require two years to 
become sufficiently rooted for separation; they are then potted, and kept in 
pits or under glass during winter, and set in the open air, in a shady place, 
during summer, till wanted for final planting. M. grandiflora is also occa- 
sionally raised from American seeds; but, as plants so originated are much 
longer in coming into flower than plants raised from layers (as we have before 
observed, p. 262.), they are not in demand. 

Choice of Plants. In no case whatever would we recommend purchasing 
any species of magnolia not grown in a pot; because plants so grown may 
be sent to any distance without injury to the roots, which are few and suc- 
culent, and easily damaged by exposure to the air and light. 

Planting, Culture, and Management. In planting, the ball should be care- 
fully broken by the hand, and the roots spread out in every direction, and 
covered with heath mould, or a mixture of leaf mould and sandy loam. The 
soil ought to be made firm to the fibrous roots, not by treading, but by 
abundant watering, and, if the plant be large, by fixing with water; that is, 
while the earth is being carefully put about the roots by one man, another 
should pour water over it from a pot held 6 ft. or 8 ft. above it, so that the 
weight of the water may wash the soil into every crevice formed by the roots, 
and consolidate it there. Shading will be advisable for some weeks, or even 
months, after planting: to a standard, this may be given by placing a cone of 
wicker-work over the tree by day, and taking it off at night; or by sticking a 
few spruce fir or other twiggy branches in the soil round it, or, at least, on 
the south side. Against a wall or trellis, it may be sheltered by an old net 
during day, which is to be taken off at night, or by any other convenient means. 
If the magnolia be intended to form a handsome tree as a standard, it should 
not only have a sufficient depth of suitable soil, and a dry sheltered situation 
open to the south, but it should be pruned to a single stem for at least 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. from the ground, to direct the growth to the head. If the plant does 
not grow freely after it has been three or four years planted, it ought to be 
bentdown to the ground, and kept in that position till it throws up one strong 
shoot from the collar. The old stem should then be cut away, leaving only 
the new shoot; and this shoot, which will probably extend to 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
the first season, will soon form a handsome tree. The greater part of the 
magnolias which are planted as standards, as far as we have been able to 
observe, are treated in such a manner that they can never be expected to 
become any thing else than mere bushes. The soil is not properly prepared ; 
or, if prepared, a sufficient quantity of it is not brought together : because, to 
admit of this species growing to a tree, the subsoil ought to be prepared by 
art as well as the soil. The plants, too, are generally turned out of their 
pots without breaking the ball, and spreading the roots; and it has been as- 
certained, that the Magnolia grandiflora, and various other exotic trees, when 
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treated in this manner, will remain for several years before the roots strike 


into the adjoining soil. If the Exmouth variety of this species be made choice 
of, layers will produce flowers in a year or two after being separated from the 
parent plant, if kept in pots; but, when they are planted out, and grow freely, 
so as to make shoots 2 ft. or 3 ft. every season, they will probably not flower 
for three or four years. Whether the tree be against a wall or trellis, or treated 
as a standard, all the pruning it will require, after it has begun to grow freely, 
will be, to cut out the stumps from which the flowers or the strobiles 
have dropped off, and any dead or decay- 


ing wood, and any branches which cross 
and rub on each other. For a few years after 
being planted as a standard, it may be advisa- 
ble to form a small cone of thatch, litter, 
leaves, or spruce fir branches, round the stem, 
as practised by M. Boursault in Paris, and 
exhibited in fig. 33. M. Boursault found 
that, by this kind of protection, he could 
grow the magnolia, and various other exotics, 
as standards, to a size which had never be- 
fore been seen in Paris (See Gard. Mag., i. 
p. 63.) Magnolias against a wall require very 
little protection, even when young; and this 
can easily be given by mulching the ground 
at the roots, and covering their branches with 
a mat, or with the fronds of the spruce fir. 


Statistics. Magnolia grandiflora in the Environs of London. At Syon, 50 years planted, 25 ft. 
high ; at Chiswick, 30 years planted, 15 ft. high ; in a garden at Isleworth, 20 ft. high; at Fulham 
palace, M. g. exoniénsis 8 years planted, 15 ft. high: these are all standards. There are numerous 
instances of this species, or its different varieties, planted against walls in the neighbourhood of 
London, attaining the height of 20 ft., reaching above the wall, and extending 15 ft. or 20 ft. on each 
side of the main stem. Among the most remarkable may be cited, the magnolias in the botanic 
garden at Kew, those at Purser’s Cross, and at Harringay; at which last place there is one, 20 years 
planted, which is 20 ft. high. 

Magnilia grandiflora South of London. As standards, the largest are at Powderham Castle, and at 
Coombe, near Plymouth; at both places upwards of 30 ft. high : at Saltram, 60 years planted, 25 ft. high: 
at Killerton, 18 years planted, the Exmouth variety has attained the height of 23 ft., and flowers nine 
months in the year. At Eastwell Park, in Kent, 6 trees of M. g. obovata, 20 years planted, have at- 
tained the height of 25ft. Examples of Magndléa grandiflora against a wall, growing vigorously, and 
flowering freely, might be given by hundreds. The most remarkable are those at White Knights, see 
p. 217. andip. 265. The wall was planted in 1800, with twenty-two plants, which cost six guineas each. 
They were placed in a prepared border, 12 ft. wide, and 6 ft.deep, the soil being a mixture of sand, vege- 
table mould, and loam ; and the subsoil a retentive loam. The trunks of the trees, in 1835, were from 
5 in. to 7 in. in diameter; and the plants produce flowers every year, from the beginning of June till 
they are checked by frost. At Sandown Place, in Surrey, there is a Magnélia grandiflora trained 
against a house, 40 ft. high; at Farnham Castle, there is one against a wall, 20 ft. high ; at Leigh 
Court, in Somersetshire, there is one against a wall, 20 ft. high ; at Cowdray, in Sussex, one 24 ft. 
high ; and at Bowood, in Wiltshire, one 25 ft. high. 

Magnolia grandifldra North of London. In Hertfordshire, at Hatfield, against a wall, there is a tree 
20 ft. high ; and, at Wormleybury, one 30 years planted, 24 ft. high ; at Golden Grove, in Pembroke- 
shire, one 12 ft. high, as a standard ; at Whitley Abbey, in Warwickshire, there is one 17 ft. high, 
as a standard; and in Worcestershire, at Croome, against a wall, one 35 ft. high. 

Magnolia grandiflora in Scotland. In the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, 12 ft. high, against a 
wall; at Dalkeith Palace, 10 ft. high, against a wall ; in the Glasgow Botanic Garden, only a few feet 
high, and requiring protection during the winter. At Thainston, and other places in Aberdeenshire, 
from 6 to 10 ft. high. 

Magnolia grandiflora in Ireland. In the Collingswood Nursery, near Dublin, 20 years planted, 
and 17 ft. high; against a wall, flowering freely every year. In the Trinity College Botanic 
Garden, 22 years planted, and 10 ft. high. | In Ireland generally, the Magndléa grandifldra grows 
much better than in Scotland, or in the north of England ; but the dimensions which have been sent 
to us are all of young trees ; for it has not been long the custom in Ireland to plant any trees 
against walls, except those bearing fruit. 

Magnolia grandiflora in Foreign Countries. In France, the best collection of varieties of this 
species was formerly at M. Boursault’s (Gard. Mag., ii. p. 63.); and is now at Admiral Tchitchagoff’s, at 
Scéaux, where the highest standard plants, about 15 years planted, are 20 ft. high. The largest trees 
in France appear to be at Maillardiére, near Nantes, where, besides the parent tree already mentioned 
(p. 263.), there are others, varying from 30 ft. to 45 ft. in height, which have been planted from 50 
to 80 years. In the Botanic Garden at Toulon there is a tree, 18 years planted, which is 20 ft. 
high. In Belgium and Holland, the M. grandifldra is trained against a wall, and protected during 
winter, or treated as a conservatory plant, as it is in the greater part of Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia, except in the Crimea, where, as we have seen (p. 159.), there are some large 
specimens, as standards, in the 2. om air. In Italy, there are a greater number of fine specimens of 
this tree than there are in any other country in Europe; as may be seen by referring to p. 168. and 
p. 169. The highest trees appear to be those in the botanic garden at Padua, and in the English 
garden at Caserta, which have attained the height of 60 ft. The tree of this species in the botanie 
garden at Pisa, as,we have seen (p. 169.), ripened seeds many years ago. 
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Commercial Statistics. Price, in the London nurseries, of young plants in 
pots, M. grandiflora, 3s. 6d.; M. g. obovata, or obtusifolia, 7s. 6d.; M. g. exo- 
niénsis, 5s.; at Bollwyller, where this species is a green-house plant, from 
3 francs to 25 francs; and in New York, 1 dollar, and the seeds 9 dollars per 
quart. 


¥ 2. M. etau’ca LZ. The glaucous-/eaved Magnolia. 


Identification.” Lin. Sp., 2. p.. 755. ; Willd. Arb., p. 230. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 80. ; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 82. 

Synonymes. M. fragrans Salisb.; Swamp Sassafras, Beaver-wood, white Bay, small; Magnolia, 
Swamp Magnolia; Magnolie glauque, Arbre de Castor, Fr. ; grauer Bieberbaum, Ger. 

Derivations. It is named Swamp Sassafras on account of its growing in boggy places, and resembling 

in qualities the Latrus Sdssafras ; and Beaver-wood, because the root is eaten as a great dainty by the 
beavers, and these animals are caught by means of it. It also grows inthe swamps, which they in- 
habit ; and Michaux tells us that itis felled by them for constructing theirdens and houses, in pre- 
ference to any other tree, on account of the softness_of the wood. 

Engravings. Lodd. Bot. Cab., t. 215. ; Sims, Bot. Mag., 2164. ; Nouv. Duh., 2. p. 223. ;E. of Pl., 7905.; 

and our plate of this species in Vol. II. 

Spec. Char. Almost deciduous. Leaves elliptical, obtuse, under surface glau- 
cous. Flower 9—12-petaled, contracted. Petals ovate, concave. (Don’s 
Mill.,i. p. 82.) North America. Flowers white, scented. June to Sep- 
tember. 1688. Height, in England, 20 ft. 

Varieties. The only aboriginal varieties, if varieties they can be called (for 
they appear to be only variations), are, that which retains its leaves during 
the greater part of the year, which appears to depend upon the moisture of 
the soil in which the plant grows, and which is called, in the nurseries, M. 
glatica sempervirens ; that which assumes more of the tree character, and 
is called M. glaica arborea; and a third, noticed by Pursh, which has the 
under surface of the leaves somewhat silvery, and is accordingly named M. 
g. argéntea. 

¥ M. glatica 2 Thompsoniana Thomp. Thompson’s glaucous-leaved Mag- 
nolia. M. glatca var. a major (Bot. Mag., new edit. p. 36.) —This is 
a supposed hybrid between M. glatca and M. tripétala; though it 
may possibly be only a long-leaved arboreous variety of M. glatca. 
It was noticed in a pot of seedlings by Mr. Thompson, in his nursery 
at Mile End, and by him kept distinct, and propagated under the 
above name. We should say that it was only a variety or race of 
the aboriginal species, enlarged in all its parts. 

* M. glaica 3 longifolia Hort., the long-leaved glaucous Magnolia, is a 
variety produced, as it is supposed, between M. tripétala and M. 
glaica. It was originated in Belgium, and imported into this country 
by Mr. Knight of the Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, Chelsea. It is 
in appearance intermediate between the two species; and seems to 
correspond with the M. longifolia of Pursh. The leaves are elliptical, 
acute at both ends, longer than those of M. glatica Thompsoniana, 
and resembling those of M. tripétala, but thicker, smaller, and glaucous 
underneath. It is a very handsome tree, and, supposing it to be that 
described by Pursh, it is found in Florida and Georgia. The flowers 
are sweet-scented, and resemble those of M. glauca Thompsonidna, 
but are smaller. 

Other Varieties. MM. glaica Gordoniana, and M. glaica Burchelliana are 

variations or varieties, the names of which are found in some nurserymen’s 

catalogues ; the former having been raised by Mr. Gordon, at Mile End, and 
the other by Mr. Burchell, at Fulham: but they do not appear to us at all 
distinct. There are also semi-double and double-flowered varieties in some 
nurserymen’s catalogues, but the only distinct varieties are M. glaica 
Thompsoniana, and M. glatca longifolia. 


Description. A low tree, nearly evergreen, with slender stem, covered with 
a smooth whitish bark. The wood is white and spongy. The leaves are 
smooth, of a bluish green on their upper surface, and whitish or glaucous and 
a little hairy underneath. The flowers are produced in May or June, at the 
extremity of the last year’s shoots. They have six concave white petals, and 
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an agreeable odour. The spike of fruits is an inch or more in length, conical, 
an inch in diameter in the widest part, and of a reddish brown colour when ripe. 
This tree begins to flower, in the United States, in May, June, and July ; when 
the perfume of the flowers may be perceived at a considerable distance. A 
few of these flowers, shut up in a room over night, communicate to the air a heavy 
and almost insupportable odour. (Bigelow’s Med. Bot., vol. il. p. 68.) When 
the plant is in a soil supplied with moisture during the summer, it continues 
to produce flowers till the autumn, and retains part of its leaves all the winter : 
in dry situations the leaves drop off. Seeds are frequently ripened in Eng- 
land: they are of a bright scarlet, and they hang down by slender white 
threads, as in all the other American species. The young shoots are from 1 ft. 
to 18 in. in length, and the plant, in ordinary circumstances, will attain the 
height of 12 ft. in ten years: when full-grown, it is seldom, either in its native 
country or in England, more than 18 ft. or 20 ft. high; which height in Eng- 
land it arrives at in twenty years. 

Geography. Found in low situations near the sea in North America, from 
Massachusetts to Louisiana; more especially in New Jersey and Carolina, 
where it seldom grows to above 12 ft. high. It has the most extensive range, 
especially near the sea, of any of the genus. Its most northern boundary 
appears to be in a sheltered swamp in Manchester, Cape Ann, about thirty 
miles north of Boston. It here attains to but small size, and is frequently 
killed to the ground by severe winters. It is common in the middle and 
southern states ; and Michaux informs us that it is one of the most abundant 
trees in the morasses of Florida and Lower Louisiana. According to this 
author, however, it is not usually met with far in the interior, or to the west 
of the mountains. Its common names are various, and change with almost 
every district. It is naturally a tenant of deep boggy swamps, and is some- 
what irregular in its growth. It acquires more symmetry of form when cul- 
tivated in an upland soil, although its transplantation is difficult. To insure 
its successful cultivation in a dry soil, the tree should be raised from the seed. 
( Bigelow’s Med. Bot., vol. ii. p. 68.) 

History. This species was introduced into England by Banister, who sent 
it to Bishop Compton, at Fulham, in 1688. It was soon afterwards generally 
propagated by American seeds, and became known throughout Eurdpe many 
years before any of the other species. 

Soil and Situation. The soil ought to be a deep sand, or a sandy peat, kept 
moist, more especially in summer. The situation should be sheltered’ and 
shaded by larger trees, but not overtopped by them. 

Properties and Uses. The bark is aromatic and pungent, apparently more so 
than that of most of the other species. When distilled, it has a peculiar flavour, 
and an empyreumatic smell. Ina dry state it affords a little resin. The aroma is 
volatile, and probably an essential oil or variety of camphor. The bark, seeds, 
and canes, are employed m tincture, with very good success, in chronic rheuma- 
tism. The inhabitants of the marshy countries of America have used the bark, 
like that of the cinchona, in the case of intermittent and remittent fevers. The 
inhabitants of the countries where the plant is indigenous cure coughs and 
other pectoral diseases by putting the fruit into brandy, and administering 
the decoction every morning. The wood is employed for making joiners’ 
planes. The flowers, in a dried state, may be used in drawingrooms for pot 
pourri, as a substitute for those of the lily of the valley. In Europe, the plant 
can only be considered as ornamental. 

Propagation and Culture. Plants are generally originated from seeds im- 
ported from America; but M. glatica Thompsonidza, and the other varieties, 
are propagated by layers, which require two years to root properly; or by 
inarching. The seeds should be sown in pots of bog earth about the begin- 
ning of March, and placed in gentle heat under glass. In a year they will be 
fit to transplant into small pots; and every year they should be shifted into 
others of a larger size, till wanted for final planting out. 
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Statistics. Magnolia glaica in Great Britain. This species is by no means un- 
common, but always as astandard, and, when in a thriving state, in moist peat 
soil. The largest tree in the neighbourhood of London is that at Syon, figured 
in our Second Volume. There are in Thompson’s Nursery, at Mile End, va- 
rious specimens from 17 ft. to 20 ft.in height; and one of the var. Thompsoniana 
still higher. There is one at Kew, 30 years planted, which is 20 ft. high; one of 
the same age and height at White Knights, and another in the Killerton Nursery; 
one at Cobham Hall, Kent, 25 years planted, and 25 ft. high. At Woburn Farm, 
Chertsey, there was formerly a row of trees of this species 20 ft. high, and nearly 
a century old, which were cut down when the new house was built. (J. ., in 
Gent. Mag., new series, vol. iii. p. 226.) At Alton Towers, in Staffordshire, 
the tree has attained the height of 12 ft. m 10 years; and at Croome, in 
Worcestershire, 15 ft. in 25 years. At Cownan House, in Cromarty, in lat. 
55° 35”, and 161 ft. above the level of the sea, young plants were growing 
freely in 1835. At Oriel Temple, near Dublin, trees 10 years planted have 
attained the height of 11 ft. 

Magnolia glaica in foreign countries. In France this species 1s not very 
abundant, from the great heat of the summers, and the general dryness of the 
air; but, in some shaded moist situations at Versailles and the Petit Trianon, 
it has attained the height of 15ft. There are trees of most of the varieties, 
of from 10 ft. to 12 ft. in height, at Scéaux and at Fromont, and small plants 
in many of the botanic gardens both of France and Germany. In Belgium 
there are trees upwards of 15 ft. high in various private gardens, and of a 
smaller size in the botanic garden at Ghent, and in the grounds of the palace 
of Lacken. In the north of Germany, and in Sweden and Russia, it is a 
green-house plant; and, though it is to be found in the south of Europe in most 
of the botanic gardens and best private collections, yet, owing to the heat and 
dryness of the air, it does not thrive in these countries. M. glaica, and all its 
varieties, will be found at Monza. 

Commercial Statistics. Plants for sale, whether seedlings or layers, are ge- 
nerally kept in pots. The price, in the London nurseries, is 2s. 6d. each; at 
Bollwyller, 10 francs; andin New York, 12 dollars per hundred, or 14 cents 
each, and 2 dollars 75 cents per quart of seed. In London the seed is sold 
by Charlweod for 1s. 6d. an ounce. 


¥ 3. Macno‘tz4 TRipe’TaLaA L. The three-petaled Magnolia. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 2. p. 756. ; Willd. Baum., 231. ; Pursh, 2. p. 381.; Michx., 3. p. 90. 

Synonymes. M. umbrélla Lam., Nouv. Duh., Dec. Prod., Don’s Mill.; M. fronddsa Salish. ; the 
Umbrella Tree; Umbrella Magnolia; Elkwood; Magnolie Parasol and Arbre Parasol, Fr. ; 
dreyblattriger Bieberbaum, dreiblattrige Magnolie, Ger. 

Derivations. This species is called the Umbrella Tree, according to Michaux, because its leaves, 
which are thin, oval, entire, and acuminate at both extremities, 18 in. or 20 in. long, and 7 in. or 8 in. 
broad, are often disposed in rays at the extremity of vigorous shoots; and these display a surface 
of 21 ft. in diameter, in the form of an umbrella. The tree is calied Elkwood in the mountains of 
Virginia, probably from the resemblance which the points of the shoots bear to the horns of the elk. 
The French names merely signify Umbrella Tree, and the German ones the three-petaled Beaver 
Tree, or Magnolia. ? 

Engravings. Michx. Arb., 3. t. 5.; Lodd. Bot. Cab., t. 418. ; Otto., t. 18. ; Nouv. Duh.; and the plate 
of this species in our Vol. II. 

Spec. Char. Deciduous. Leaves lanceolate, spreading, adult ones smooth, 

younger ones pubescent underneath. Petals 9—12, exterior ones pendent. 
(Don’s Mill.,i. p.83.) North America. Flowers white. In May and June. 


1752. Height 30 ft. 


Description. This tree, both in America and Europe, is remarkable for the 
largeness of its leaves, and its flowers. The wood is spongy, brittle, with a 
large pith, soft, porous, and of very little use. The bark upon the trunk is 
grey, smooth, and polished; and, if cut while green, it exhales a disagreeable 
odour. In Britain the tree sends up various shoots from the root, to replace 
the stems, which are seldom of long duration; so that a plant that has stood 
thirty or forty years in one spot has had its stems several times renewed 
during that period. In America it seldom exceeds the height of 35 ft.; and, in 
England, 36 ft. is the greatest height that it has yet attained. The trunk, in 
both countries, is from 5 in. to 6 in. in diameter. The stem is seldom erect 
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but generally inclined, branching, and rising from the root in twos or threes. 
The leaves are 18 in. or 20 in. long, and 7in. or 8in. broad. The flowers are 
7 in. or 8in. in diameter, with large white flaccid petals; they are placed on 
the extremities of the last year’s shoots, have a languid luxurious appearance, 
and a sweet but heavy odour. The fruit, which is conical, is 5 in. or 6 in. long, 
and about 2in. in diameter. It ripens in America about the beginning of 
October ; and in England in fine seasons, about the end of the same month. 
It is of a beautiful rose colour, and contains usually from 50 to 60 seeds, 
which should be sown immediately after they are gathered, as otherwise they 
become rancid and lose their vital qualities; though, if enveloped in moist 
moss or earth, they may be preserved for several months. This species is 
very hardy, and can withstand the most rigorous winters, when the summer 
has been sufficiently hot to ripen the wood thoroughly. As it is a short-lived 
tree, and consequently flowers early, there is not the same objection to raising 
plants of it from seed, as there is to raising plants in that manner of M. grandi- 
flora, which is a long-lived species. 

Geography. The umbrella tree, according to Michaux, is first seen in the 
northern part of the state of New York, and it extends on wooded mountains 
to Carolina and Georgia, as well as Virginia. Though met with over a great 
extent of country, it appears only in situations perfectly adapted to its growth, 
which are always shady, and, where the soil is deep, strong, and fertile. In 
the lower parts of South Carolina and Georgia, it is found only near the allu- 
vial flats which lie along the banks of the rivers, and there it 1s accompanied 
by the Magnolia grandiflora, but never by the Magnolia glatiica, which is con- 
fined to situations where, according to Michaux, the soil is black, shallow, 
and often miry. 

History. This species of Magnolia was brought to England about 1752, and 
soon after it passed into France, and was cultivated on the Continent generally. 
In France and Italy it seeds freely ; and even in England, at Deepdene in 
Surrey, self-sown seeds have produced plants. It may now be considered as 
the commonest of all the magnolias; because, though in point of beauty. it is 
not so popular as M. grandiflora or M. glaiica, yet, as a peat soil is not 
essential to it, it is more easily preserved. 

Soil and Situation. The soil should be a deep, rich, sandy loam, and the 
situation sheltered and shaded. A situation exposed to the sun is injurious; 
and, trained against a wall, the plant suffers extremely. A sheltered glade, in 
a shrubbery or wood, where it is sufficiently distant from other trees not to be 
injured by the roots, is the most desirable site. . 

Propagation and Culture. In the nurseries it is almost always propagated 
by seeds, but sometimes also by layers. In either case the plants are kept in 
pots until required for final transplanting. 

Statistics. Magnolia tripétala in Great Britain. The largest plants in the 
neighbourhood of London are at Purser’s Cross and at Syon; and they are 
about 30 ft. high. There is one in the Mile End Nursery 20 ft. high. The 
largest in England are at Cobham Hall, in Kent, and about 36 ft. high. At 
Walton House, in Surrey, there are plants 30 ft. high; and at Bowood, in 
Wiltshire, one 13 ft. high. At Golden Grove, in Pembrokeshire, there is a 
tree 23 ft. high; and at Croome, in Worcestershire, one 20 ft. high. The tree 
does not thrive about Edinburgh ; and in the north of Scotland it is trained 
against a wall. In the Perth Nursery there is one, trained against a wall, 
16 ft. high ; and at Gordon Castle, one 14 ft. high. In Ireland, in the Glas- 
nevin Botanic Garden, there is a standard tree 14 ft. high; and at Pakenham 
Hall, in the province of Leinster, there is a standard tree which in 10 years 
has attained the height of 10 ft. 

Magnolia tripétala in Foreign Countries. In the Ghent Botanic Garden there 
is a standard 25 ft. high; and one at Scéaux, near Paris, which has attained 
the same height in 12 years. At Schwobber, in Hanover, there is a tree 25 
years planted, which is 30 ft. high. The species is in most of the Continental 
botanic gardens, in France, Belgium, Holland, and the south of Germany, as a 
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standard in the open air; and in the north of Germany, and in Denmark and 
Sweden, as a green-house plant. It is also in botanic gardens of the south of 
Italy, but it does not thrive there. Some of the finest trees of this species 
in Italy are at Monza. 


+ 4. M. macropuy’Lua Ma. The long-leaved Magnolia. 


Identification. Mich, Bor. Amer., 1. p. 327.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 80.; Hayne Dend., p. 117. ; Don’s 
Mill., 1. p. 83 

Synonymes Large-leaved Umbrella Tree, Amer.; Magndlia Michatixz Hort. ; Magnolier a grandes 
Feuilles, Magnolier bannanier, Fr. ; grosseblattrige Bieberbaum, Ger. 

Engravings. Bot. Mag., 2189.; E. of Pl., 7915. ; and our plate in Vol. IT. 


Spec. Char. Deciduous. Leaves very large, oblong-obovate, somewhat pandu- 
riform, cordate at the base, under surface whitish, glaucous. Petals 6-9, 
ovate. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 83.) A tree of the middle size. North America. 
Flowers white. Juneand July. 1800. Height 35 ft. 


Description. The general appearance of this tree, Michaux observes, greatly 
resembles that of M. tripétala. The terminal arrangement of the leaves is 
the same, and it is remarkable that the two trees are almost always found 
together. In point of size, it exceeds the M. tripétala, both in its leaves and 
general height; but it is seldom found higher than 35 ft., which exceeds the 
height of the other by a sixth part only. The body of the tree is covered 
with a smooth and very white bark, by which, in the winter, when stripped of 
its leaves, it is readily distinguished from M. tripétala. At this season, also, it 
may be distinguished by its buds, which are compressed and covered with a 
soft and silvery down; whereas in M. tripétala they are prominent and 
rounded at the end. The leaves, in its native country, are 35 in. long, and 
9 in. or 10in. broad; and in vigorous plants, in England, they sometimes even 
exceed these dimensions. They are borne on petioles, short in comparison 
with the size of the leaves, and are of an oblong oval shape, pointed at the 
extremity, and cordiform at the base: their colour is light green above, and 
glaucous beneath. The flowers are white, and larger than those of any other 
species of magnolia; for, when fully blown, they are sometimes 8 in. or 9 in. 
in diameter: they are composed of six petals, longer and broader than those of 
the umbrella tree. Within the flower, near the bottom of the petals, is a purple 
spot, 7 or 8 lines in diameter. The flowers diffuse a fragrant odour, and their 
beauty is heightened by the luxuriant foliage which surrounds them. The 
fruit is about 4in.long, nearly cylindrical, and of a vivid rose-colour when ar- 
rived at maturity. In the arrangement of the carpels and of the seeds, the fruit 
resemble those of M. tripétala and M. acuminata; it should be remarked, 
however, that it is destitute of the appendages visible on that of the last-men- 
tioned species, especially when it is dry. The seeds of the large-leaved um- 
brella tree require, in order to preserve their power of germination, the same 
attention as those of the preceding species. (MJichxr.) The stipules, in this 
species, and the manner in which they envelope the unexpanded leaves, are 
interesting subjects of observation, more especially when the leaves are 
emerging from the bud. The stipules are large, and placed mainly upon 
petioles of the leaves; yet the office of the stipules borne by the petiole ofany 
leaf is not to envelope and protect that leaf, but the leaf next inward to it. 
The outermost wrappers of the leaf-buds are (as examination will show) 
stipules upon the rudiments of petioles. Young plants of this species grow 
very slowly till they are thorougly established, which will require, in general, 
two years. The year’s shoots may then be from | ft. to 2 ft.; so that in ten 
years a plant may attain the height of 12 ft.or 15 ft. It may be considered 
a short-lived tree, and, like all such, it comes into flower when young. The 
largest tree of this species, in England, is 28 ft. 6 in. high. 

Geography. This is the rarest of the American species of magnolia. It 
was generally confounded by the native collectors with the Magnolia tripétala, 
till separated from it by Michaux, by whom it was discovered m 1789, in the 
mountainous regions of North Carolina, 10 miles south of Lincoln town, and 
250 miles from Charleston. Extensive researches made in quest of it, m the 
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upper part of the southern states, and east of the Alleghanies, have been un- 
successful.. In Tennessee it is found sparingly at intervals of 40 or 50 miles. 
It appears to delight in cool sheltered situations, where the soil is deep and 
fertile; and, as already observed, it is constantly attended by the M. tripétala. 

History. It was discovered by the elder Michaux, in 1789, but was not in- 
troduced into England till imported by the Messrs. Loddiges in 1800. It has 
rarely, if ever, been propagated in this country by imarching or layers, and 
very seldom from seeds; and, hence, the plant is very sparingly distributed. 
In France, it seems to have been introduced about the same time as in England ; 
and it seems to prosper better in the climate of Paris, as there, in the nur- 
sery of M. Godefroy, it has ripened seeds, from which, in 1827, young plants 
were raised. In Britain, young plants are constantly imported from the 
New York and Philadelphia nurseries. 

Soil and Situation. The most suitable situation for this species is one per- 
fectly sheltered on every side, and slightly shaded from the mid-day sun. The 
soil should be a deep dry sand; at all events, those trees in England which 
have attained the largest size, stand im soil of this description; our compa- 
ratively moist winters rendering such a soil advantageous, by preventing the 
excess of moisture from rotting the roots, or damping off the plant when young, 
at the surface of the ground. 

Propagation and Culture. Neither this species nor M. tripétala can be readily 
grafted or inarched on each other, or on any other species, as far as expe- 
rience has hitherto gone in Britain ; probably from the large proportion which 
the pith bears to the ligneous part in young shoots; nevertheless, according to 
Bonpland, it has been im one or two cases successfully effected in France. M. 
Soulange-Bodin, having been unsuccessful in various attempts to inarch M. ma- 
crophylla on M. tripétala, thought of trying it on M. auriculata; but it only lived 
a very short time, and then died. It will root by layers with great difficulty ; and 
plants so raised, from their want of vigour, will probably not be of long duration. 
The only mode worthy of general adoption is, to raise it from seed ; and, as these 
are produced in abundance at Fromont, at the nursery of M. Godefroy, at Ville 
d’Avry, and at other places in France, there is no necessity for having re- 
course to any other method. If any species of magnolia, the young shoots of 
which are so abundant in pith, and the entire plant so liable to die down to 
the ground and shoot up again, as M. tripétala and M. macrophylla, is to be 
erafted at all, the operation ought, as it appears to us, to be performed on 
the root, which, as in the case of all ligneous plants, is without pith. 

Statistics. The largest Magnolia macrophylla in England, is that at 
Arley Hall, the seat of the Earl of Mount Norris. This fine tree is a 
standard, 28 ft. 6 in. high, with a trunk 6 in. in diameter at a foot from 
the ground, and a head 17 ft. in diameter. The next largest standard is 
that at the Duke of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick, which, in 1835, was 
22 ft. high. At Harringay there is a tree against a wall, which, in 1835, 
was 22 ft. high, and, like that at the Duke of Devonshire’s, it flowers 
abundantly every year. It was planted in 1814, and has never received the 
slightest protection. In the grounds of a villa at Kensington Gore, adjoining 
the Brompton Nursery, is a standard tree 18 ft. high, which flowers every year. 
At White Knights there is a standard tree, 20 ft. high, that has been 30 years 
planted. At Southill, in Bedfordshire, there is a standard, 22 years planted, 
which is 12 ft. high. The tree stands in the open air in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh and of Dublin ; but there are no remarkable specimens. In France, 
the largest M. macrophylla is at Fromont, which, in 1835, measured 24 ft., 
and the branches covered a space of 15 ft. in diameter. It has flowered every 
year since 1826, and it ripens seeds in October, from which many young plants 
have been raised. There are plants of this species, of considerable size, at 
Ville d’Avry, and in several of the other Parisian nurseries. In Germany, 
the species is a green-house plant, and in the south of Europe it has not yet 
been generally tried. There are plants of it in the collection at Monza. 
Plants should always be purchased in pots. The price, in London, of two-years- 
old seedlings, is 15s.; at Bollwyller, ?; and at New York, | dollar. 
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4 5. M. acumina‘ra L. The pointed-/eaved Magnolia. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 756.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 80.; Willd. Baum., p.230. ; Hayne Dend., p. 117. 3 
Don’s Mill., 1. p. 83. 

Synonymes. M. ristica, and M. pennsylvanica, of some; the blue Magnolia, Eng. ; the Cucumber Tree, 
U. S.; Magnolier acuminé, ‘“Magnolier a Feuilles pointées, F7.; zugespitzer Bieberbaum, Ger. 

Derivations. This species is called the Cucumber Tree, in America, from its fruit resembling a small 
cucumber. The other names are translations of the botanic one. 

Engravings. Mich. Arb., 3. p. 82. t. 3. ; Sims, Bot. Mag., 2427.; Hayne, t. 17.; E. of Pl, 7913.; and 
our plate in Vol. II. 


Spec. Char. Deciduous. Leaves oval, acuminate, under-surface pubescent: 
Flowers 6—9-petaled. (Don’s Mill., p. 83.) A deciduous tree. North 
America. Flowers yellowish. May to July. 1736. Height from 30 ft. 
to 40 ft. 

Varieties. 

* M. a. 2 Candolli Savi. De Candolle’s acuminate-leaved Magnolia.— Leaves 
ovate, oblong, acute. Flowers greenish. Figured in Savi’s Bib/. [tat , 
p. 224. 

* M. a. 3 méxima Lodd.—Leaves much larger than those of the original 
species. Introduced by Messrs. Loddiges, and cultivated in different 
nurseries. 

Other Varieties. The Magnolia acuminata being frequently raised from 
seed, and the seedlings varying much in the size of their leaves, and in the 
presence or absence of pubescence, both on the leaves and wood, it would 
be easy to select several varieties apparently as distinct as those above 
mentioned. In the Goldworth Nursery, Woking, Surrey, are some which 
appear remarkably distinct. 


Description. A deciduous tree, in its native country, from 60 ft. to 80 ft 
in height, with a straight trunk, from 3ft. to 4ft. in diameter; numerous 
branches, and regularly distributed shoots. The leaves are from 6 in. to 7 in. 
long, and from 3in. to 4in. broad, upon old trees, but double that size upon 
young vigorous-growing plants. Michaux describes them as oval, entire, and 
very acuminate; but, in the seedlings raised in British nurseries, they are 
found sometimes ovate, nearly orbiculate, and cordate-acuminate. The flowers, 
which are 5in. or 6 in. in diameter, are bluish, and sometimes white, with a 
tint of yellow. They have but a feeble odour ; though, as they are large and 
numerous, they have a fine effect in the midst of the superb foliage. Plants 
raised from seeds do not usually produce flowers till they are eight or ten years 
old, when the tree will probably be from 15 ft. to 20 ft. in height; but 
plants raised from layers produce flowers in two or three years. The fruit 
is about 3in. long, and nearly lin. in diameter. It is nearly cylindrical, 
and often a little larger at the summit than at the base: it is convex on 
one side, and concave on the other; and, when green, it nearly resembles a 
young cucumber. The fruit is rose-coloured; and, as in the case of the other 
species, the seeds, before they drop, remain suspended for some time by long 
white threads. The wood of this tree is of a fine grain, and of an orange colour. 

Geography. The most northerly point at which this tree is found is 
Niagara, near the Falls, in lat. 43°. It abounds along the whole mountainous 
tract of the Alleghanies, to their termination in Georgia, over a distance of 
900 miles. It is also common on the Cumberland Mountains, which divide 
the state of Tennessee. The situations peculiarly adapted to its growth, ac- 
cording to Michaux, are the declivities of mountains, narrow valleys, and the 
banks of torrents, where the atmosphere is constantly moist, and where the 
soil is deep and fertile. ‘“ At the distance of 40 or 50 miles from these 
mountains, either eastward or westward, the cucumber tree is met with only 
accidentally upon the steep banks of rivers, where the atmosphere is con- 
stantly refreshed by the evaporation from their surface. We may conclude 
that this tree is a stranger to all the regions north of the river Hudson, and 
to all the Atlantic parts of the United States, to the distance of 100, 150, 
and 200 miles from the sea; the nature of the soil, and the extreme heat of 
the climate in summer, being utterly uncongenial to its growth. It is also 
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rare in the parts of Kentucky and West Tennessee which are most remote 
from the mountains, where the face of the country is less uneven.” (J/- 
chaux.) 

History. M. acuminata was first discovered by John Bartram, and was sent 
by him to Mr. Peter Collinson, in 1736. Being readily propagated by layers, 
and very hardy, it was soon spread extensively through European gardens ; 
and there are now numerous trees of it in Britain, France, and in the north 
of Italy, from 40 ft. to 60 ft. in height. 

Properties and. Uses. The tree being comparatively rare in its native 
country, its timber is not in general use. Where it can be obtained, it is 
employed in joinery and cabinet-making ; and, from its size and lightness, large 
trunks are selected for scooping out into canoes. The inhabitants of the 
Alleghanies gather the fruits about midsummer, when they are half ripe, and 
steep them in whisky : a glass or two of this liquor, which is extremely bitter, 
is considered to be a preventive against the autumnal fevers. In Europe, 
the tree can only be considered as ornamental; though its fruit might no 
doubt be applied in the same manner as in America. 

Soil and Situation. A free, deep, and rather moist soil answers best for this 
species; but, as it is much hardier than any of the other species in this section, 
it will grow in almost any soil that is moderately free, and not overcharged 
with moisture. To attain a large size, it requires a sheltered situation, and a 
deep rich soil; but it will grow in exposed sites, and even flower there freely. 

Propagation and Culture. It is generally propagated in the London nurseries 
by layers, the plants so produced flowering much sooner than seedlings; but 
the latter,as they make far more durable plants, should always be preferred 
when this species is used as a stock to graft or inarch others on. It is so used 
very generally, not only for M. auriculata and cordata, but for M. conspicua 
and Soulangeana. The plants are, in some nurseries, grown in the free soil ; 
but it is always preferable to rear them in pots; because, in that case, they are 
not checked by transplanting, and at least a year is gained in their growth. 

Statistics. Magnolia acuminata in Great Britain. The largest tree stood in 
the garden of Lord Petre, at Thorndon Hall in Essex ; but it was cut down 
some years ago, and its exact dimensions we have not been able to ascertain ; 
though we have seen a section of the trunk which exceeded 27 in. in diameter : 
there is one still standing in the same park, which is 37 ft. high, with a trunk 
7 ft. 2in. in circumference. In Thompson’s Nursery at Mile End, and in 
the arboretum at Kew, there were formerly trees between 30 ft. and 40 ft. 
high. At Syon there is one 49 ft. high, see our plate in Vol. II.; and 
at White Knights there are many trees of this species from 20 ft. to 35 ft. 
high, all planted within the last 30 years. At Cobham Hall, in Kent, 
there is a tree 17 years planted, which is 30 ft. high; and there is one of the 
same height at Eastwell Park, in the same county. North of London there are 
some hundreds of trees of which we have received the dimensions. They 
grow in various soils, clayey loam, sand, prepared soil, &c.; and, in 10 years, 
generally acquire the height of 15 ft., and in 20 years, of 30 ft. In Scotland, 
the tree is usually trained against a wall; but in the neighbourhood of Dublin 
there is a tree, 15 ft. high, growing as a standard in the Glasnevin Garden, and 
another, equally high, at Cypress Grove. At Oriel Temple there is a tree 35 
years planted, which is 17 ft. high ; and one, not quite so old, at Dundalk, 27 ft. 
high, with a trunk 20 in. in diameter, and a head 85 ft. in circumference. In 
England these trees flower freely every year, but not quite so much so in Ire- 
land, owing to the wood not ripening so thoroughly. 

Magnolia acuminata in Foreign Countries. There are various trees of this 
species, in the neighbourhood of Paris, from 20 ft. to 30 ft. high ; and in Bel- 
gium there are a number still higher. In Germany, the largest tree that we 
have had an account of is at Schwobber, where it has attained the height of 
25 ft. It stands in the open air at Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna, but never 
acquires a timber-like size as a standard. In the Berlin Botanic Garden it is 
25 ft. high against a wall. In Italy, there are trees of this species in the Eng- 
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lish garden at Caserta, and in most of the botanic gardens; but, as already 
observed, the deciduous American magnolias do not thrive in the south of 
Europe, except in particular localities. In North America, there is a tree of 
this species in Bartram’s Botanic Garden, Philadelphia, 80 ft. high, which sup- 
plies a great part of the seeds sent yearly to Europe. 

Commercial Statistics. The price of plants, about London, is 5s. each, and of 
seeds 2s. 6d. an ounce; at Bollwyller, from 5 francs to 10 francs each plant; 
in New York, plants are 25 dollars a hundred, or 30 cents each, and seeds are 
9 dollars a quart. 


¥ 6. M. (? acu.) corpa‘ta Mz. The heart-leaved Magnolia. 


Identification. Mich. Bor. Amer., 1. p. 328.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 80.; Hayne Dend., p. 118.; Don’s 
Mill., 1. p. 83. 

Synonymes. The heart-leaved Cucumber Tree, Amer.; Magnolier 4 Feuilles en Coeur, Fr. ; herz- 
blattriger Bieberbaum, Ger. 

Engravings. Bot. Cab., 474. ; and our plate in Vol. II. 


Spec. Char. Deciduous. Leaves heart-shaped, somewhat ovate or cordate, 
acute, under surface tomentose, upper surface smooth. Petals 6—9, ob- 
long. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 83.) A middle-sized tree. North America. 
Flowers white and purple, scented. June and July. 1800. 


Description. This tree, in its native country, attains the height of 40 ft. or 
50 ft., with a trunk 12 in. or 15in. in diameter, straight, and covered with a 
rough and deeply furrowed bark. Its leaves, which are borne upon petioles, 
are from 4 in. to 6in. in length, and from 3in. to 5in. wide, smooth and 
entire. The flowers, which appear in April, are yellow, with the interior of 
the petal longitudinally marked with several reddish lines. They are from 
3in. to 4in. in diameter, and are succeeded by fruit about 3 in. long, and 
nearly 1 in. in thickness, of a similar form to those of the preceding species. 
The wood is light and soft, and is used in joinery and cabinet-making, where 
it can be found; but the tree is not common in America. In Britain, the tree 
attains the height of 20 ft. or 30 ft., and flowers freely. 

Geography. Found on the banks of the river Savannah, in Upper Georgia, 
and on those of the streams which traverse the back parts of South Carolina. 
The nearest point to the sea at which the younger Michaux found it, was in 
the plantation of Goodrest, 12 miles from Augusta, along the sides of Horn 
Creek. The tree is rare in Upper Georgia, never making its appearance in 
forests, but only in isolated situations, along the banks of rivers. 

History, &c. This tree appears to have been discovered by the elder 
Michaux. It was brought to England in 1801 by Mr. Lyon; and the original 
tree, not 15 ft. high, still exists in the rursery of Messrs. Loddiges. This tree 
agrees in very few particulars with Michaux’s description, and, taken together 
with the various and very opposite appearances assumed by the seedlings of 
M. acuminata, convinces us that M. cordata is nothing more than a variety of 
M. acuminata. The soil and situation may be considered the same as in the 
preceding species; but, as this race or variety seems, in its native country, to 
inhabit higher and drier localities than M. acuminata, it may probably be 
placed in still more exposed situations than that species in Britain. 

Statistics. Though this species is by no means uncommon in British gar- 
dens, we are not aware of many large specimens of it. The highest we know 
of is at Claremont, where it has attained the height of 27 ft. in sandy loam on 
clay. At Luscombe, in Devonshire, there is a tree 8 years planted, which has 
attained the height of 14ft.; and at West Dean, in Sussex, is one 9 years 
planted, which is 13 ft. high. At High Clere, in a situation upwards of 500 ft. 
above the level of the sea, a plant 12 years planted is 12 ft. high. In the Perth 
Nursery, one 8 years planted is 15 ft. high against a wall. There are trees as 
standards at Oriel Temple, Terenure, Charleville, and various other places in 
Ireland. At Paris, there are trees at Scéaux, and in most of the nurseries and 
botanic gardens. Plants, both seedlings and layers, are not unfrequent in the 
nurseries. The price, in London, is from 7s. 6d. to 21s. ; at Bollwyller, 6 francs ; 
in New York, | dollar. 
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* 7. M. auricuta‘ta Lam. The auricled-/eaved Magnolia. 
Identification. Willd. Sp., 2. p. 1258.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 80.; Hayne Dend., 117.; Don’s Mill., 
1 


. p. 83. 
Seussinta M. Fraser? Walt.; M. auricularis Salisb.; Indian Physic, and long-leaved Cucumber 
Tree, Amer. ; Magnolier auriculé, Fr. ; gedhrter (eared) Bieberbaum, Ger. 

Engravings. Bot. Mag., 1206.; E. of Pl. 7916.; and our plate in Vol. II. 

Spec. Char. Deciduous. Leaves smooth, under surface somewhat glaucous, 
spathulately obovate, cordate at the base, with blunt approximate auricles. 
Sepals 3, spreading. Petals 9, oblong. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 83.) A tree of the 
middle size. North America. Yellowish-white flowers. April and May. 
1786. 


Description. This tree attains the height of from 40 ft. to 45 ft., with a 
straight trunk 12 in. or 15 in. in diameter, often undivided for half its length ; 
the branches spread widely, and ramify but sparingly ; and this circumstance, 
Michaux observes, gives the tree a very peculiar air, so that it may readily be 
known at a distance, even in winter. The leaves are of a light green colour, 
of a fine texture, 8 in. or 9 in. long, and from 4 in. to 6 in. broad: on young 
and vigorous trees they are often one third, or even one half, larger. They 
are smooth on both surfaces, acuminate at the summit, widest near the top, 
and narrowest towards the bottom. The base is divided into rounded lobes, 
whence is derived the specific name of auriculata. The flowers are 3 in. or 
4in. in diameter, of a milky white, of an agreeable odour, and are situated at 
the extremity of the young shoots, which are of a purplish red, dotted with 
white. The fruit is oval, 3 in. or 4 in. long, and, like that of Magnolia tri- 
pétala, of a beautiful rose colour when ripe. They differ from those of the 
other species by alittle inferiority of size, and by a small appendage which ter- 
minates the carpels. Each carpel contains one or two seeds. The wood is soft, 
spongy, very light, and unfit for use. The bark is grey, and always smooth, 
even on the oldest trees. When the epidermis is removed, the cellular integu- 
ment, by contact with the air, instantly changes from white to yellow. The 
bark has an agreeable aromatic odour, and an infusion of it in some spirituous 
liquor is employed as an excellent sudorific in rheumatic affections. (Michauw.) 
In England, annual shoots of young plants are from 1 ft to 2 ft. or more in 
length ; and the height which the tree usually attains in 10 years is from 10 ft. 
to 15ft. The highest tree within ten miles of London is at Messrs. Loddiges’s, 
where it has attained the height of 30 ft. The following extract from Bar- 
tram’s Travels will be read with interest. “ This exalted peak 1 named 
Mount Magnolia, from a new and beautiful species of that celebrated family of 
flowering trees, which here, at the cascades of Falling Creek, grows in a high 
degree of perfection. I had, indeed, noticed this curious tree several times 
before, particularly on the high ridges betwixt Sinica and Keowe, and on 
ascending the first mountain after leaving Keowe, where I observed it in flower : 
but here it flourishes and commands our attention. This tree (or perhaps 
rather shrub) rises 18 ft. to 30 ft.in height.. There are usually many stems from 
a root, or source, which lean a little, or slightly diverge from each other, in 
this respect imitating the Magnolia tripétala; the crooked wreathing branches 
arising and subdividing from the main stem without order or uniformity ; their 
extremities turn upwards, producing a very large rosaceous, perfectly white, 
double, or polypetalous, flower, which is of a most fragrant scent. This fine 
flower sits in the centre of a radius of very large leaves, which are of a singular 
figure, somewhat lanceolate, but broad towards their extremities, terminating 
with an acuminated point, and backwards they attenuate, and become very 
narrow towards their bases, terminating that way with two long narrow ears, or 
lappels, one on each side of the insertion of the petiole. The leaves have only 
short footstalks, sitting very near each other, at the extremities of the florife- 
rous branches, from which they spread themselves after a regular order, like 
the spokes of a wheel; their margins touching, or lightly lapping upon, each 
other, form an expansive umbrella, superbly crowned or crested with the 
fragrant flower, representing a white plume. The blossom is succeeded by a 
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very large crimson cone, or strobile, containing a great number of scarlet berries, 
which, when ripe, spring from their cells, and are, for a time, suspended by a 
white silky web or thread.. The leaves of those trees which grow in a rich 
humid soil, when fully expanded and at maturity, are frequently above 2 ft. in 
length, and 6 in. or 8 in. where broadest. I discovered, in the maritime parts 
of Georgia, particularly on the banks of the Alatamaha, another new species 
of Magnolia [M. aur. pyramidata], whose leaves were nearly of the figure of 
those of this tree; but they were much less in size, not more than 6 in. or 7 in. 
in length, and the strobile very small, oblong, sharp-pointed, and of a fine deep 
crimson colour; but I never saw the flower. These trees grow straight and 
erect, 30 ft. or more in height, and of a sharp conical form, much resembling 
the cucumber tree [M. acuminata] in figure.” (Bartram’s Travels, p. 338.) 

Geography. This species appears to be confined to a particular part of the 
Alleghanies, nearly 300 miles from the sea. It is found on the steep banks of 
the rivers which rise in these lofty mountains. It appears to be very sparingly 
distributed ; the distance of 150 miles occurring, in some cases, between the 
spots where it is to be met with. Michaux says, “ I have no where found it so 
abundant as on the steepest part of the lofty mountains of North Carolina, 
particularly those which are called by the inhabitants, Great Father Mountains, 
and Black and Iron Mountains.” The soil of these mountains is brown, deep, 
and of an excellent quality; and the tree is found to multiply so fast from seed, 
that a thousand plants might be collected in a single day. The atmosphere, 
in such situations, is continually charged with moisture, from the number of 
torrents which rush down from the summits. 

History. This tree was discovered by Bartram, from whom it was first 
received in England by Messrs. Loddiges, in 1786. It was, probably, soon 
afterwards sent to France; because we find Madame Lemonnier, the widow of 
Michaux’s patron and friend, describing a tree of this species in her garden in 
1800, which was 9 ft. high, and had already flowered. As it is of difficult 
propagation, it is not very generally distributed; but it is found in the prin- 
cipal botanic gardens of the middle of Europe, and in first-rate ‘nurseries. 

Soil, Situation, &c.. The soil, as we learn from Michaux, ought to be free 
and deep ; and the situation low, sheltered, and moist, rather than dry. As 
seeds are not very easily procured, the common mode of propagation is by 
layers, or by inarching on M. acuminata. In both modes, two years are 
required before the plants can be separated from the parent stock. If the de- 
mand for plants were adequate, abundance of seeds might, no doubt, be pro- 
cured from America. 

Statistics. The parent tree is at Messrs. Loddiges. In the Exotic Nursery, 
King’s Road, there is a tree of this species 16 ft. high; and in the Hammer- 
‘smith Nursery there is one 18 ft. high. At Sherwood, one 18 years planted is 
only 12 ft. high; at White Knights, one 33 years planted is 26 ft. high; and in 
the Killerton Nursery, Devonshire, one 8 years planted is 14 ft. high. At 
Cobham Hall, in Kent, one 17 years planted is 25 ft. high; in Knap Hill Nursery 
there is a tree 20 ft. high; and at Barton, in Suffolk, one only 10 years planted 
which is 194 ft. high. There are trees of this species in Scotland and Ireland, 
but they are chiefly trained against walls. There are several in the gardens 
about Paris, and some at Scéaux, which have attained the height of 20 ft. In 
the botanic garden at Rouen the height is 10 ft. In the botanic garden at 
Ghent there is a specimen 22 ft. high. In Germany, M. auriculata is either 
trained against a wall, or treated as a green-house plant. The price of a single 
plant, about London, is from 7s. 6d. to 21s. ; at Bollwyller, 10 francs ; in New 
York, 1 dollar. 


¥ 8. M. (? aur.) pyramipa‘ta Bartr. The pyramidal-headed Magnolia. 


Identification. ‘Mich. Bor. Amer., 1. p.328.; Dec. Prod., 1. p.80.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 83. 
Engravings. Bot. Reg., t. 407.; E. of Pl. 7917. ; and our plate in Vol. IT. 
Spec. Char. Deciduous. Leaves smooth, the same colour on both surfaces, 
spathulate, obovate, cordate at the base. Auricles spreading. Sepals 3, 
x 4 
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spreading. Petals 9, lanceolate, pointed. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 83.) A low tree. 
North America. White flowers. May and June. 1811. Height 20 ft. 


Description, History, §c. This tree, which is found in the western parts of 
Carolina and Georgia, resembles the preceding species in every particular (ex- 
cept size) so closely, that we have not the least doubt of its being only a 
variety of it, or, at least, its bearing the same relation to that species which M. 
cordata does to M. acuminata. It has been found in only two or three locali- 
ties. One of these is on the banks of the Alatamaha river in Georgia, 40 miles 
south of Savannah, where it was discovered by M. le Conte. (See Gard. 
Mag., vol. viii. p. 288.) It was brought to England in 1818 by Mr. Lyon; and 
the original tree still exists in Messrs. Loddiges’s nursery. It is extremely 
difficult to propagate (which is done by inarching on M. auriculata); and it is, 
in consequence, very sparingly distributed over the country. Plants, about 
London, cost 21s. each; at Bollwyller, 15 francs ; in New York, ?. 


§ i. Gwillimia Rott. in Dec. Syst. 


AIR 


Derivation. General Gwillim, some time governor of Madras. (Don’s Mill., 1. p. 83.) 

Sect. Char. Asiatic species, generally with two opposite spathe-like bracteas 
enclosing the flower-bud. Anthers bursting inwards. Ovaries somewhat 
distant. Perhaps the species of this section, with one bractea, should have 
been given among the michelias. It is, however, evident, that none of them 
are true magnolias. (Don’s Mill. i. p. 83.) 


* 9. M. conspr’cua Salish. The Yulan, or conspicuous-flowered Magnolia. 


Identification. Dec. Prod.,1. p. 81. ; Don’s Mill. 1., p. 83. 

Synonymes. M. précia Correa ; M. Yidan Desf.; Yu lan, Chinese; the Lily-flowered Magnolia ; 
Magnolier Yulans, Fr.; Yulans Bieberbaum, Ger. 

Derivations. The epithet précia was given to this magnolia by M. Correa, because it produces its 
flowers before its leaves. Yu lan signifies the lily tree. 

Engravings. Bot. Mag., 1621.; Otto and Hayne, t. 72.; E. of Pl, '7907.; our jig. 34. and the plate 
of this species in Vol. II. 


Spec. Char. Leaves obovate, abruptly acuminated, younger ones pubescent, 
expanding after the flowers. Flowers erect, 6—9-petaled. Styles erect. 
(Don’s Mill.,i. p.93.) A middle-sized tree in China. Flowers white. 
Feb. to April. Introduced in 1789. Height from 30 ft. to 40 ft. 

Varieties. 

¥ M.c. 2 Soulangeana. Soulange’s conspicuous-flowered Magnolia. 


Synonymes. M. Soulangedna An. Hort. Soc. Par., Swt. Fl.-Gard., Don’s Mill. ; Mag- 
nolier de Soulange, Fr. 
Engraving. M. Soulangedna Swt. Brit. Fl.-Gard., t. 260. 


Description. The leaves, wood, and general habit of the tree bear 
so close a resemblance to those of M. conspicua, that, when the 
plant is not in flower, it is almost impossible to distinguish it from 
that species. The flowers resemble in form those of M. purpurea var. 
gracilis or of M. purpurea, and the petals are slightly tinged with 
purple. It was raised at Fromont, near Paris, from the seeds of a 
plant of M. conspicua, which stood near one of M. purpurea, in 
front of the chateau of M. Soulange-Bodin; the flowers of the 
former of which had been accidentally fecundated by the pollen of 
the latter. 

* M. c. 3 Alexandrina Hort. The Empress Alexandrina’s conspicuous- 
flowered. Magnolia. —This variety so closely resembles the preceding 
one, as not to be distinguishable from it otherwise than by its 
flowering somewhat earlier. It was originated at Paris a few years 
after the preceding variety, and sent to London by the Parisian 
nurserymen in 1831. 

¥ M. c. 4 speciosa Hort. The showy conspicuous-flowered Magnoha. 
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— This is another variety similarly originated, and scarcely, if at all, 
distinguishable from the last. 

* M. c. 5 citrioddbra Hort. The Lemon-scented conspicuous-flowered 
Magnolia. — This variety was raised by M. Parmentier of Enghien, 
but is little known; and, we believe, wholly without merit as a new 
variety. There are plants of it in the Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, which Mr. Knight considers as differing very little from 
M. conspicua. 

Other Varieties of M. conspicua. This species, as will hereafter appear, 
has ripened seeds in various places; and, as it fertilises readily with M. 
purpurea and M. gracilis, many new varieties may be expected when the 
attention of cultivators is more especially directed to the subject. J. c. 
Norbértii is a seedling variety, of which there is a plant in the garden of the 
Horticultural Society, which has not yet flowered. The plants raised from 
seed of M. c. Soulangedna at Fromont may be productive of something 
new, as may those raised by Mr. Curtis at Glazenwood, and by Mr. Ward 
at White Knights. If Signor Manetti succeeds in raising plants from the 
seeds of M. c. Soulangedna, which have ripened at Monza, he also may in- 
troduce some new varieties. 


Description. This is a very showy tree, distinguishable from all the other 
magnolias of both sections, by its flowers being of a milk white, and expanding 
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[Scale, 1 in. to 1 ft.] 

before any of the leaves. The tree assumes a regular conical shape, with a 
grey bark and numerous branches and twigs, which generally have a vertical, 
rather than a horizontal, direction; so that a large tree of this species would 
probably be more fastigiate than any of the others. The young shoots are from 
1 ft. to 18 in. in length, and the tree, in ten years, will attain the height of from 
10 ft. to 15 ft., flowering the second or third year after grafting. The size of 
the full-grown tree, in its native country, is said to be from 40 ft. to 50 ft. ; the 
highest which we know of in England is at Eastwell Park, in Kent, which, in 
1825, appeared to be upwards of 30 ft. 

Geography and History. This tree is said to be a native of the southern 
provinces of China; and to be extensively cultivated there in the gardens of 
the emperor, and in those of all eminent persons who can afford to procure 
it. It began to be cultivated in China in the year 627; and from that time it 
has always held the very first rank, as an ornamental tree, in their gardens. It 
is not only planted in the open ground, and allowed to attain its full size, but 
dwarfs are kept in pots and boxes, and forced throughout the winter, so as to 
keep up a perpetual supply of bloom in the apartments of the imperial palace. 
So highly is this tree valued, that a plant in flower, presented to the emperor, 
is thought a handsome present, even from the governor of a province. In very 
severe winters, the trunks of the trees in the open air are sometimes wrapped 
round with straw ropes ; but it never requires any other protection, even in the 
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climate of Pekin. The tree was introduced into. England by Sir Joseph 
Banks in 1789; but it was many years before it attracted much attention, being 
considered as requiring a green-house or conservatory. So little was it known 
in 1807, that it is not enumerated among the magnolias described in Martyn’s 
Miller’s Dictionary, published in that year. Within the last twelve years, 
it has been discovered to be nearly as hardy as the American species, and it is 
now most extensively cultivated in the nurseries, both in Britain and on the 
Continent, and finds a place in every collection. It flowers freely every year, 
as a standard, in the neighbourhood of London, when the wood has been pro- 
perly ripened during the preceding summer: and, at White Knights, in England; 
at Fromont, and various other places, in France; and at Monza, in Italy, it 
has ripened seeds from which young plants have been raised. Some of the 
flowers having been fecundated with the pollen of M. purpurea or gracilis, 
some hybrid varieties have been produced, of which the most beautiful is M. 
c. Soulangeana. 

Properties and Uses. Besides its value as an ornamental plant, the 
Chinese pickle the flower-buds, after having removed the calyx, and use them 
for flavouring rice. Medicinally, the seeds are taken in powder, in colds and 
inflammations of the chest. It is also regarded as stomachic; and water, in 
which it has been steeped, is used for bathing the eyes when inflamed, and for 
clearing them of gum. The Chinese poets call the tree the symbol of candour 
and beauty. (NV. Duh., i. p. 225.) 

Soil and Situation. A rich sandy loam seems to suit this species best; but 
it will grow in any deep free soil, properly drained, and moderately enriched. 
The situation, when it is to be treated as a standard, ought to be sufficiently 
open to admit of ripening the wood in autumn, and yet not so warm as to urge 
forward the flower-buds prematurely in spring, as they are very liable to be 
injured by frost; from which, however, they may be protected by a very slight 
covering (during nights and frosty days) of gauze or bunting, stretched over 
the tree horizontally and supported by posts. Against a wall, the tree shows 
itself in its greatest beauty ; and there it can easily be protected, bya projecting 
coping, from the severest weather ever experienced in the neighbourhood of 
London. In warm situations, sloping to the south or south-east, the tree has 
a fine effect planted in front of a bank of evergreens; and, indeed, wherever it 
is planted, evergreens should be placed near it, and, if possible, so as to form 
a back ground, on account of the flowers expanding before the tree is furnished 
with any leaves. 

Propagation and Culture. The species and all the varieties are propagated 
by layers, or by inarching on the Magnolia purpurea, or on the M. acuminata. 
When grafted on M. purpurea, the tree is comparatively dwarfed, by which it 
is rendered very convenient for use as a shrub, or for growing in pots ; but, 
when it is intended to form a tree, it should either be grafted on M. acuminata, 
or raised from layers or seeds. It generally requires two years before the 
plants can be separated from the parent stock. Some plants of this species 
have been raised from seed ripened in Europe ; and we have no doubt that, 
when this magnificent tree becomes better known and more generally in de- 
mand, it will be raised in this way as extensively as M. acuminata and M. 
glaica are at present. 

Statistics. An original imported plant, against a wall at Wormleybury, mea- 
sured, in April, 1835, 27 ft. high, covered a space laterally of 24 ft., and had 
on it, at that time, 5000 flowers! In Lee’s Nursery there are several plants 
above 20 ft. high, as standards, which flower magnificently every year. At 
Harringay there is a tree of M. conspicua 25 ft. high, against a wall ; and in 
the same garden there is one of M. c. Soulangedna, 6 years inarched upon 
a strong plant of M. cordata, which is 20 ft. 6 in. high, the branches extending 
over a space 16 ft. in diameter, and the diameter of the trunk, at a foot from 
the ground, being 1 ft. lin. In the Kensington Nursery there is a tree of the 
same height (fig. 35.), of which we had a drawing made in the first week in 
April, 1827, when it was covered with 1100 blossoms. There is a large 
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tree at Cashiobury ; and several at White Knights, one of which, 16 ft. high, 
has ripened seeds. At Farnham Castle, in Hampshire, one 10 years planted 
is 16 ft. high; and at Cobham Hall, in Kent, one 16 years planted is 20 ft. 
high. The largest M. c. Soulangedna in the neighbourhood of London is in 
Brown’s Nursery at Slough, where it has attained the height of 15 ft. in less 
than ten years, and is thought by Mr. Brown to be rather more hardy than 
M. conspicua. At High Clere, on an elevated exposed situation, M. c. Sou- 
langedna has attained the height of 7 ft. 6in. in 4 years, as a standard. 
M. conspicua grows freely, against a wall, in all the low districts of Scotland ; 
and, as a standard, in the neighbourhood of Dublin. In the neighbourhood 
of Paris, the largest plant of M. conspicua is at Fromont. It measured, in 
1835, 40 ft. high; and the circumference of the trunk, at 2 ft. from the ground, 
was more than 2 ft.; and the diameter of the space covered by the branches 
is 24ft.; it flowers magnificently every year, at the end of March and be- 
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ginning of April, and the odour of the flowers is perceived at a great distance. 
This is the tree, the ripened seeds of which produced M. c. Soulangeana. 
The original plant of M. c. Soulangeana, at Fromont, is not more than 12 ft. 
high, and, though it has flowered every year for several years past, it did not 
ripen seeds till 1834. These seeds have been sown; and M. Soulange-Bodin 
informs us that he expects some interesting new sorts from them. In the 
botanic garden at Ghent there is a standard tree of M. conspicua 22 ft. high. 
In Germany, M. conspfcua is trained against a wall, or kept in the conser- 
vatory ; and in Italy, and the South of Europe, it has not been long planted ; 
though both the species, and the var. M. c. Soulangedna, are at Monza, where, 
as before noticed, M. conspicua has ripened seeds; as has also, as Signor 
Manetti informs us, M. c. Soulangeana. 

Commercial Statistics. The price of M. conspicua in the London nurseries 
is from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a plant ; at Bollwyller, 10 francs ; in New York, ?. 


210. M. purpu‘rea Bot. Mag. The purple-flowered Magnolia. 


Identification. Sims, in Bot. Mag. 
Synonymes. M. obovata Thun. ; M. discolor Vent.; M. denudata Lam.; the obovate-leaved Mag- 
nolia; Magnolier discoloré Bon. Jard., and Magnolie bicoloré Dun., Fr.; rothe Bieberbaum, 


er. 
Engravings. Sal. Par., t 87.; Bot. Mag., t. 390.; E. of Pl., 7908.; and our jig. 36. 


Spec. Char. Deciduous. Leaves obovate, acute, reticulately veined; almost 
smooth. Flowers erect, of 3 sepals and 6 obovate petals; styles very short. 
(Don’s Miil., 1. p.84.) A shrub from Japan, with flowers purple on the 
outside, and white within. March, April, and May. 1790. 

Varieties. In De Candolle’s Prodromus, and in Don’s Miller, three varieties 
are described: M. p. denuddta Lam., distinguished by the flowering 
branches being without leaves; MM. p. discolor Vent., which is said to be 
rather more tender than the species; and M. p. liliflora Lam., the petals of 
which are white on both sides. These varieties were originally described 
by Kempfer; but, as far as we know, none of them are in British gardens. 
Several plants of this species having been raised from seed ripened in this 
country, the plants may exhibit slight shades of difference, as has been the 
case with certain seedlings raised in the Brentford Nursery; but, as far as 
we have observed, none of these are worth keeping distinct. The only 
variety which we consider truly distinct is M. p. gracilis, considered as a 
species by Salisbury and other botanists, but which, we are convinced, is 
nothing more than a race, or a variety. 


Description. A deciduous shrub, attaining, 
in the gardens about London, the height of ) 
from 6 ft. to 10 ft. in as many years, and seldom 
growing much higher as a bush. The stems are 
numerous, but not much branched; the leaves 
are large, of a very dark green; and the plant 
produces a profusion of flowers, which do not 
expand fully till a day or two before they drop 
off; and which, unless the weather is warm, do 
not expand at all, but wither on the plant, 
and disfigure it. The flowers are large, more 
or less purple (according to the season, but 
never wholly dark purple) without, and always 
white within. The bark, when bruised, has an 
aromatic odour. It is a very ornamental species, 
and no garden ought to be without it. 

Geography, History, $c. Found wild in 
Japan; and cultivated there, and in China, in 
gardens. It was discovered by Thunberg, and \( 
imported by him into England, in 1790. It has 
since been generally distributed thoughout the botanic and first-rate privat® 
gardens of Europe. About London and Paris, it is not only propagated fol 
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sale as a flowering shrub, but as a stock for grafting other species on, even 
of the tree kinds: such as M. conspicua, cordata, and others. In the north 
of France, and in Germany, it is generally treated as a green-house plant. 

Soil and Situation. This species is generally considered as requiring a mix- 
ture of heath soil, or sandy peat, with loam; but in many gardens about 
London it succeeds perfectly both in sand and clay; the latter soil being 
rendered free by sand, leaf mould, or manure, and drainage. The situation, 
when the plant is treated as a bush, ought to be open, in order that the wood 
may be ripened ; and the plant should be detached, it order that it may be 
covered with foliage and blossoms on every side. North of London, in most 
situations, it requires a wall, and few plants are more deserving of one. 
Against a wall, it will reach the height of 15 ft. or 20 ft. 

Propagation and Culture. In the London nurseries, it is generally propa- 
gated by layers; but it will also strike by cuttings, both of the ripened and 
the herbaceous wood. The stools are generally formed in pits; or, if in 
the open ground, they are generally covered with mats during winter. Seeds 
have been ripened both in England and France; and from these plants have 
been raised in some few nurseries. The plants, whether raised from layers, 
cuttings, or seed, should always be kept in pots till wanted for final planting. 

Statistics. There are fine plants of this species, trained against walls, at 
Harringay, Wormleybury, White Knights, and numerous other places. 
The largest bushes in the neighbourhood of London are in the Mile End 
Nursery ; and there are very handsome specimens in the Hammersmith Nur- 
sery. There is one 20 ft. high in the garden of the Rev. J. Mitford, at Benwell 
in Suffolk, which, we believe, is the largest in England. Price, in London, 
from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a plant; at Bollwyller, 5 francs ; in New York, ?. 


211. M.(? Pp.) gra’ciris. The slender-growing purple-flowered Magnolia. 


Synonymes. Magndlia Kobus Kempf., Dec., and Don.; M. glatiica var.a Thun. Fl. Jap.; M. to- 
mentdsa Thun. in Linn. Soc.; Sidi Kobusi, Japanese ; Magnolier grétle, Fr.; filziger Bieber- 
baum, Ger. 

Derivations. Kobus, or Sidi Kobusi, is the name of the plant in Japan. It is named gracilis from its 
slender habit of growth; and tomentdsa from the comparatively downy surface of the leaves. It 
was called M. glatica by Thunberg, because he originally supposed it to be a variety of the M. glaica 
of North America. The French and German names signify the same as the specific one. 

Engravings. Kempf. Ic., t. 42.; Par. Lor., 87.; E. of Pl., 7909. 


Description. In its native country it is a small tree with rough bark; but 
in England it is a somewhat delicate shrub, with slender stems and branches, 
srowing rather more erect and fastigiate than M. purpurea. The leaves are of 
the same form, but a little longer, and always of a decidedly paler green. 
The young leaves are pubescent underneath, as are the young shoots. In 
England, though this kind cannot be considered as a tree, yet it has a 
different habit of growth from M. purpurea; and, instead of, like it, forming 
a broad spreading bush, it is a narrow, upright, slender, fastigiate-growing 
one. The bark has the same odour as that of M. purptrea. The two main 
points of difference between it and M. purpurea are, the paler green, and 
somewhat narrower shape, of the leaves; and the longer and more slender 
form of the flower, the points of the petals of which are slightly turned 
back ; while the flower of M. purpurea is more cup-shaped, and the petals at 
the points are rather turned inwards. The petals of M. gracilis are exteriorly 
of an entirely dark purple, whereas those of M. purpurea melt off into white 
at their upper extremities. , 

Geography, History, §c. It is a native of Japan, where it is said by 
Kempfer to attain the size of a cherry tree. It was brought to England in 
1804, but is not very common, probably from its being very generally con- 
founded with M. purpurea. Its management, in all respects, is the same as 
that of the species, except that it is, perhaps, somewhat more tender. 
The largest plant that we know of is in the conservatory at White Knights, 
where it forms a narrow bush about 10 ft. high. It is kept in the conser- 
vatory there, not on account of its tenderness, but because it was considered 
to be a conservatory plant when it was first planted; and it is now much toe 
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large to be removed with safety. There are bushes of this variety in the open 
border, both in the Hammersmith Nursery and at Mile End, between 3 ft. 
and 4 ft. high, and 2 ft. and 3 ft. broad, which fiower freely every year, with- 
out any protection whatever. Price, in the London nurseries, 5s.; at Boll- 
wyller, ?; and in New York, ?. 


App. i. Half-hardy Magnolias. 

Magnolia fuscita Andr., figured in Bot. Mag., t. 1008., and introduced 
from China in 1789, is common in conservatories. At Claremont it forms a 
large evergreen bush, 15 ft. high; and at Taplow Court, a bush 10 ft. high. 
It flowers in April, May, and June: its fragrance is much more grateful 
than that of the other magnolias, and not at all oppressive. The plant has 
been tried against a conservative wall; and also, in the Goldworth Nursery, in 
the open ground, as a bush; and in both situations, when once firmly esta- 
blished, it is found to endure moderate winters with a little protection. On 
account of its being an evergreen, and from the fragrance of its flowers, which 
are of a dark brownish red or purple, tinged with yellow in the inside of 
the petals, it is a very desirable plant. There are two other species, natives 
of China (M. anonefolia and M. pumila), also evergreens, and treated as 
green-house or stove plants; but we have not heard of either of them having 
been tried out. Possibly, they may prove nearly as hardy as M. fuscata. 


App. i. Additional Magnolias. 


It is highly probable that there are other species of the genus Magnolia, in 
the mountainous regions of India, and in China, which will endure the open 
air in Britain, though none of these have yet been described by botanists, 
with the exception of some by Dr. Wallich, which are now considered to 
belong to Michélia. Some expected additions of genera closely allied to 
Magnolia will be noticed in the concluding section of this chapter. Possibly, 
by cross fecundation, some mules might be produced, between the species 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph and the hardy species. _ If the refresh- 
ing fragrance of M. fuscata could be thrown into the flowers of M. grandiflora, 
or of any of the other species which continue flowering for a long time, the 
result would be a desirable acquisition. We recommend the subject to the 
attention of ingenious cultivators. 


Genus II. 


L 
LIRIODE/NDRON L. Tue Tuuie Tree. 


Gen. Char. Carpels \-2-seeded, disposed in spikes, indehiscent, deciduous, 
drawn out into a wing at the apex. Calyx of 3 deciduous sepals. Corolla 
of 6 petals, conniving into a bell-shaped flower. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 86.) 
— There is only one species; a deciduous tree of the first rank. North 
America. Flowers yellowish, variegated with green, red, and orange. June. 
1688. Height, in England, 70 ft. 


£1. Lrrrope’npron Tuirrrera L. The Tulip-bearing Liriodendron, or 
Tulip Tree. 

Identification. Lin. Sp.,755.; Hayne Dend., 115.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 82..; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 86. 

Synonymes. 'The Poplar, White Wood, Canoe Wood, the Tulip Tree, Amer. ; Virginian Poplar, Tulip- 
bearing Lily Tree, Saddle Tree, Eng. ; Tulipier de Virginie, Fr. ; Virginischer ‘Tulipeerbaum, Ger. 

Derivations. ‘This tree is called Liriodéndron, from /etrion, a lily, and dendron, a tree; from the 
flowers resembling those of a lily, though more correctly those of a tulip, as the specific name im- 
plies. It is called Poplar, from its general resemblance to trees of that genus; White Wood, from 
the colour of its timber ; Canoe Wood, from the use to which it is applied by the native Indians ; 

' Tulip Tree, from its tulip-like flowers ; and Saddle Tree, from the form of its leaves. The French 
and German names are literal translations of the words Virginian tulip tree. 

Engravings. Bot. Mag., 275.; Duh., tom. 3, t. 18.; Willd. Ab., t, 29.; Krause, t, 34; E, of 
PI, 7903, ; and our plate in Vol. IL ! 
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Spec. Char. . Leaves smooth, truncate at the top; 4-lobed, resembling a 
saddle in shape. Flowers large, solitary, terminal, variegated with green, 
yellow, and orange colour; furnished with two deciduous bracteas under 
flowers. (Don’s Mill, i. p. 86.) 

Varieties. . 

¥ L. T. 2 obtusiloba Michx., integrifolia Hort., the obtuse-lobed, or 
entire-leaved, Tulip Tree, Yellow Wood, or Yellow Poplar, has the 
leaves with blunter lobes than the original species, but is in no 
other respect different from it. See the plate of this tree in our 
Second Volume, 

* L. T. 3 acutifolia Michx. has the leaves smaller and more acutely cut 
than either the preceding variety or the species. We are not aware 
of any plants of it existing in British gardens. 

¥ L. T.4 flava Hort. has yellow flowers. As most of the tulip trees in 
Europe have been raised from seeds, it is probable that their flow- 
ers vary in degrees of yellowness; but we are not aware that any 
variety, with the flowers entirely yellow, is propagated in British 
nurseries. It is, however, in the catalogue of the garden at Cour- 
set, and in some of the Paris catalogues. 


Description. This tree, in the Atlantic states of North America, accord- 
ing to Michaux, especially at a considerable distance from the sea, is often 
seen from 70 ft. to 100ft. in height, with a trunk the diameter of which 
varies from 18in. to 3ft. The elder Michaux found in Kentucky, on the 
road from Beardstone to Louisville, tulip trees which appeared to be 15 ft. or 
16 ft. in circumference ; and, three miles and a half from Louisville, he mea- 
sured one which, at 5 ft. from the ground, was 22 ft. 6 in. in circumference, 
the height of which he found to be from 120 ft. to 140 ft. Of all the deci- 
duous trees of North America, the tulip tree, next to the button-wood 
(Platanus occidentalis), attains the amplest dimensions; while the perfect 
straightness and uniform diameter of its trunk for upwards of 40 ft., the 
regular distribution of its branches, and the richness of its foliage, give it a 
decided superiority to that tree, and entitle it to be considered one of the 
most magnificent trees of the temperate zones. In the developement of its 
leaves the tulip tree differs from most other trees. The leaf-buds, in general,. 
are composed of scales closely imbricated, which, in the spring, are distended 
by the growth of the minute bundle of leaves that they enclose, till they 
finally fall off. The terminal bud of each shoot swells considerably before it 
gives birth to the leaf: it forms an oval envelope, which contains the young 
leaf, and which produces it to the light only when it appears to have acquired 
sufficient force to endure the influences of the atmosphere. Within this 
envelope is found another, which, after the first leaf is put forth, swells, 
bursts, and gives birth to a second. On young and vigorous trees five or six 
leaves issue, successively, in this manner, from one bud. Till the leaf has 
acquired its growth, it retains the two scales which composed its envelope, 
and which are now called stipules. In the spring, when the weather is warm 
and humid, the growth of the leaves is very rapid: they are 6 in. or 8 in. 
broad, borne on long petioles, alternate, somewhat fleshy, smooth, and of a 
pleasing green colour. They are. divided into three lobes; of which the 
middle one is horizontally notched at its summit, and the two lower ones are 
rounded at the base. This conformation is peculiar to the tulip tree, and 
renders it easily distinguishable in the summer. The flowers, which are 
large, brilliant, and, on detached trees, very numerous, are variegated with 
different colours, among which yellow predominates; they have an agree- 
able odour, and, surrounded by the luxuriant foliage, they produce a fine 
effect. In the spring they are gathered by women and children in the neigh- 
bourhood of New York, and sold in the market of that city. The fruit is 
composed of a great number of thin narrow scales, attached to a common 
axis, and forming a conical spike 2 in. or 3in. in length. Each fruit contains 
60 or 70 carpels ; of which never more than a third, and in some seasons not 
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more than seven or eight in the whole number, are productive. It is also 
observed, that, during ten years after it begins to yield fruit, almost all the 
seeds are unproductive; and that, on large trees, the seeds from the 
highest branches are the best. The bark, till the trunk exceeds 7 in. cr 8 in. 
in diameter, is smooth and even: it afterwards begins to crack, and the 
depth of the furrow, and the thickness of the bark, are proportioned to the 
size, and to the age of the tree. The heart, or perfect wood, of the tulip 
tree is yellow, approaching to a lemon colour; and its sap, or alburnum, is 
white. (Michaur.) In Europe, though the tulip tree does not attain the 
same magnitude that it does in situations favourable to it, in its native coun- 
try, it still forms a magnificent tree; in some cases, both in Britain and in 
the middle of the European continent, reaching the height of 90 ft. or 100 ft., 
flowering freely, and sometimes ripening seed. The annual shoots of young 
plants, in the neighbourhood of London, are from 18 in. to 2 ft. in length ; 
and the tree will, in favourable circumstances, attain the height of from 10 ft. 
to 20ft. in ten years; seldom, however, flowering till it is upwards of 
twenty years old. The height, in England, frequently exceeds 70 ft.; and it 
has ripened seeds here, occasionally, from which young plants have been 
raised. It ripens its fruit very generally in France; though it is observed, in 
the Nouveau Du Hamel, that these seeds do not vegetate so freely as those 
which are imported from America. 

Geography. The southern extremity of Lake Champlain, in latitude 45°, 
according to Michaux, may be considered as the northern, and the Connecticut 
river, in the longitude of 72°, as the eastern, limit of the tulip tree. It is 
found beyond the Hudson, which flows two degrees farther west; and below 
43° of latitude it is frequently met with, and fully developed. Its expan- 
sion is not here repressed, as in Vermont, and in the upper part of the Con- 
tinent, by the excessive cold, and by a mountainous surface unfavourable to 
its growth. It abounds in the middle states, in the upper parts of the 
Carolinas and of Georgia ; and is found still more abundantly in the western 
country, particularly in Kentucky. Its comparative rareness in the maritime 
parts of the Carolinas and of Georgia, in the Floridas, and in Lower 
Louisiana, is owing less to the heat of the summer than to the nature of the 
soil; which, in some parts, is too dry, as in the pine barrens, and in others 
too wet, as in the swamps which border the rivers. Even in the middle and 
western states, the tulip tree is less abundant than the oaks, the walnuts, 
the ashes, and the beeches, because it delights only in deep, loamy, and ex- 
tremely fertile soils, such as are found in the rich bottoms that lie along the 
rivers, and on the borders of the great swamps that are enclosed in the 
forests. In the Atlantic states, especially at a considerable distance from 
the sea, tulip trees are often seen 70 ft., 80 ft., and 100ft. in height, with 
trunks from 18 in. to 3 ft. in diameter: but the western states seem to be 
the natural soil of this magnificent tree, and there it displays its most power- 
ful vegetation. It is commonly found mingled with other trees, such as the 
hickories, the black walnut and butter nut, the Kentucky coffee tree (Gym- 
nécladus), and the wild cherry tree: but it sometimes constitutes, alone, 
pretty large tracts of the forest ; as was observed by the elder Michaux on 
the road from Beardstone to Louisville. In no other part of the United 
States did he find tulip trees so lofty, and of so great a diameter. (Michauw.) 
The artificial geography of this tree may be said to embrace the middle region 
of Europe, from Berlin and Warsaw, on the north, to the shores of the 
Mediterranean and Naples, on the south; Ireland, on the west; and the 
Crimea, on the east. 

History. When the tulip tree was first introduced into England is uncer- 
tain ; but it was cultivated by Compton, at Fulham, in 1688. It was, however, 
at that time, wholly unknown as a timber tree. Evelyn, speaking of it, says, 
* They have a poplar in Virginia of a very peculiar-shaped leaf, which grows 
well with the curious amongst us to a considerable stature. I conceive it was 
first brought over by John Tradescant, under the name of the tulip tree, from 
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the likeness of its flower; but it is not, that I find, taken much notice of in 
any of our herbals. I wish we had more of them; but they are difficult to 
elevate at first.” (Hunter’s Evelyn, i. p.207.) According to Miller, Mr. 
Darley, at Hoxton, and Mr. Fairchild, were the first who raised this tree in 
any quantity from seeds; and from their nurseries it is probable that_the 
numerous old trees which are spread all over the country were procured. 
The first notice which we have of the tulip tree on the Continent is in the 
Catalogue of the Leyden Garden, published in 1731. From the number of 
tulip trees existing in France, the south of Germany, and Italy, there can be 
little doubt that it spread as rapidly in those countries. as it did in Britain. 
Public avenues are planted of it in Italy, and as far north as Strasburg and 
Metz. It stands the open air at Vienna, and attains a large size there; but 
it will not endure the open air north of Warsaw, or at Moscow, without pro- 
tection. The first tulip tree which flowered in England was one in the gardens 
of the Earl of Peterborough, at Parson’s Green, near Fulham, This is 
understood to have been the first tree which was planted in the open ground: 
previously, they had, like most other American trees in those times, been 
grown in pots, and housed every winter. This tree at Parson’s Green, Miller 
Says, convinced gardeners of their mistake, by the great progress which it 
made; so that afterwards there were a great many planted in open ground, 
which, more especially those on a moist soil, speedily attained a large size. 
Some at Waltham Abbey, and at Wilton, are referred to by him as among the 
oldest and largest. 

Properties and Uses. The timber of the tulip tree, though classed among 
light woods, is yet, Michaux observes, much heavier than that of the common 
poplar; its grain is equally fine, but more compact; and the wood is easily 
wrought, and polishes well. It is found strong and stiff enough for uses that 
require great solidity. The heart-wood, when separated from the sap, and 
perfectly seasoned, long resists the influence of the air, and is said to be rarely 
attacked by insects. Its greatest defect, when employed in wide boards, and 
exposed to the weather, is, that it is liable toeshrink and warp, by the alter- 
nations of dryness and moisture: but this defect is, in a great measure, com- 
pensated for by its other properties, and may be, in part, owing to its not 
being allowed sufficient time to be properly seasoned. The nature of the 
soil has so striking an influence upon the colour, and upon the quality of 
the tulip wood, that the mechanics who employ it have made the remark ; 
and have distinguished it by the names of the white poplar, and the yellow 
poplar. The external appearances which mark these varieties are so equivocal, 
that they can only ascertain to which of them a tree belongs by cutting it. It 
is known, in general, that the white poplar grows in dry, gravelly, and elevated 
places; it is recognised, too, by its branchy summit, and by the small propor- 
tion which the light yellow heart-wood bears to the sap-wood. The grain, 
also, is coarser and harder, and the wood decays more speedily ; hence it is 
always neglected, when the other variety can be obtained. The yellow poplar 
possesses every quality requisite to fit it for a great variety of uses. At New 
York and Philadelphia, and in the adjacent country, it is often employed in 
the construction of houses, for rafters and for the joists of the upper stories, 
for which purposes it is esteemed on account of its lightness and strength. In 
the other middle states, in the upper parts of the Carolinas, and, above all, in 
the western states, it is more generally used in building, and is considered 
as the best substitute for the pine, the red cedar, and the cypress. Wherever 
it abounds, it serves for the interior work of houses, and sometimes for the 
exterior covering. The panels of doors and of wainscots, and the mouldings of 
chimneypieces, are made of this wood. In the states of Ohio and Kentucky, 
on the banks of the Miami river, and in the upper part of North Carolina, 
shingles of it, about 15 in. long, are preferred for covering roofs ; because they 
are the most durable, and because they are not liable to split from the effect 
either of intense frost, or of ardent sunshine. In all the large towns of the 
United States, tulip tree, or, as they are there called, poplar, boards, which are 
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often 2ft. or 3 ft. wide, are exclusively used for the panels of carriages. 
When perfectly dry, they take the paint well, and admit of a brilliant polish. 
The vicinity of Boston does not produce this tree, and the coachmakers there 
procure it from New York and Philadelphia: it is also sent for the same use 
to Charleston, S. C., where the tulip trees are few in number, and inferior in 
size. The seats of the Windsor chairs which are fabricated at New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and in many other towns, are always of this wood: 
a large quantity of it is consumed in this way, and also in the manufacture of 
trunks which are covered with skins, and of bedsteads which are stained in 
imitation of mahogany. The circular board and wings of winnowing-machines 
are made of this wood, as it is easily wrought in the lathe, and is very light ; 
it is also much used for wooden bowls, and for the heads of hair brooms, or 
sweeping-brushes. The farmers use it for the eating and drinking troughs of 
cattle: these troughs are formed of a single piece; and, exposed to the wea- 
ther, they last as long as those made of chestnut and butternut (Carya). In 
Kentucky, the wood of the tulip tree is sometimes employed for the rails of 
rural fences. It is found useful, also, in the construction of wooden bridges, 
as it unites lightness with strength and durability. The Indians who inhabited 
the middle states, and those who still remain in the western country, pre- 
fer this tree for their canoes; which, consisting of a single trunk, are very 
light and strong, and sometimes carry twenty persons. The wood of the tulip 
tree affords excellent charcoal, which, in America, is employed by the smiths 
in the districts that furnish no fossil coal. In the lumber yards of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, a great quantity of this wood is found, in 
forms convenient for the uses above enumerated. In Americait is very cheap ; 
being sold at half the price of black walnut, wild cherry, and curled maple. 
In all the country watered by the river Monongahela, between 39° and 40° 
of latitude, the tulip tree is so abundant, that large rafts, composed wholly of 
its logs, are made to float down the stream. Michaux remarks that, when a 
poplar is felled, the chips of the heart-wood that are left upon the ground, 
particularly those which are half buried in the leaves, suffer, at the end of 
three or four weeks, a remarkable change; the lower part becomes of a dark 
blue, and they exhale a fetid ammoniacal odour; though the live part of 
the bark of the trunk, the branches, and still more of the roots, has an agree- 
able smell, and a very bitter taste; and, even under the same circtimstances as 
the heart wood, it neither acquires the blue colour, nor the disagreeable smell. 

Medical Properties. In Virginia, some of the inhabitants of the country 
steep the bark of the roots of this tree, with an equal portion of dogwood bark, in 
brandy, during eight days ; and this tincture is considered a cure for intermittent 
fevers. Poplar bark, reduced to powder, and given in substance to horses, 
appears to be a pretty certain remedy for worms, The American Museum for 
December, 1792, contains details of the valuable properties ascribed to this 
bark, by Dr. Young of Philadelphia; from which it appears that it is nearly 
equal to quinquina, being a powerful tonic and antiseptic: the aromatic princi- 
ple appears to reside in a resinous part of its substance, which stimulates the 
intestinal canal, and which operates as a gentle cathartic. In many instances, 
the stomach cannot support it, unless each dose is accompanied by a few drops 
of laudanum. In Paris, a spirituous liquor is made from the fresh bark of 
poplar roots, with the addition of a sufficient quantity of sugar to render it 
agreeable to the taste. (Michauv.) 

The Uses of the Tulip Tree in Europe are limited almost entirely to those 
of ornament ; for, though there are numerous trees which would produce ex- 
cellent timber if cut down, we have never heard of any having been felled for 
this purpose, or, indeed, for any other. Every possessor of a tulip tree, in 
Europe, values it far higher for its beauty in a living state, than for its pro- 
ducts, or the artificial applications of them. On the Continent, where trees 
ripen seeds, they may be considered as affording some profit from that source. 

Soil and Situation, In its native country, according to Michaux, the tulip 
tree delights only in deep, loamy, and extremely fertile soils, such as are found 
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in the alluvial plains on the margins of rivers, and on the borders of swamps. 
Like almost all other trees, however, it will grow on soils of different descrip- 
tions, and have its timber and other properties more or less affected by the cir- 
cumstances in which it is placed. In deep rich soil, the wood is yellow and 
heavy; in dry gravelly soil, on an elevated situation, it is white, light, coarse, 
hard, and decays more readily than the wood which has grown on rich soil. 
According to Du Hamel, it neither thrives in France on a dry and gravelly 
soil, nor on one with the subsoil of clay or marl. The most rapid-growing 
young tulip trees which we have heard of in England were planted in a deep 
sandy loam, in a rather moist climate, in the West Riding of Yorkshire; and 
the progress of these has been at the rate of 16 ft. in 10 years, from the seed. 
(See Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 250.) The situation most favourable for the tulip 
tree is one which, while it is sheltered from high winds, is, at the same time, 
sufficiently exposed to the light and air to admit of the maturation of its leaves 
on every side, and the perfect ripening of its wood, without which it can 
neither resist the severe frosts of winter, nor form blossom-buds. If it were 
desired to grow the tree for the purpose of forming straight clean timber, it 
ought te be placed in a close plantation, where one plant would draw up 
another. 

Propagation and Culture. The species is seldom, if ever, propagated other- 
wise than by seeds, which come un best in heath soil, very fine mould, or sandy 
loam, in a shady situation, kept rather moist ; but the varieties are, of course, 
raultiplied by layers, budding, grafting, or inarching. When the seeds are sown 
in autumn, they generally come up the following spring; but, sown in spring 
or the beginning of summer, they generally remain a year in theground. For- 
merly, nurserymen used to raise thein on heat ; by which means spring-sown 
seeds came up the succeeding summer. In France, and, occasionally, in Eng- 
land, the obtuse-lobed variety is raised by layers or inarching ; but, in either 
case, it requires two or three years before the plants can be separated from the 
parent stock. ‘The tulip tree, like the magnolias, having roots furnished with 
but few fibres, does not transplant readily; and, therefore, the plants ought 
either to be kept in pots, or, if in the free ground, transplanted in the nursery 
every year ; or, if neither of these modes be practicable, removed to their final 
situation, when not more than two, or at most three, years old. The tree is, 
like the magnolias, not very patient of the knife, either in a young or in an 
old state; and, from the bitter qualities of the leaves, it does not seem to 
be much attacked by insects. 

Geographical Statistics. Liriodéndron Tulipif-ra in the Environs of London: 
The largest tulip tree that we have seen in the neighbourhood of London is at 
Syon, where, in about 70 years, it has attained the height of 76 ft. The trunk, 
at 1 ft. from the ground, measures 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter ; and the diameter of 
the space covered by the branches is 46 ft. (See the plate of this tree in 
our Vol. II.) The next largest tree is at Mount Grove, Hampstead, the resi- 
dence of T. N. Longman, Esq., 80 years planted, 70 ft. high, the diameter of the 
trunk is 3 ft. 10 m., and that of the head 49 ft. The oldest tree, estimated at 
150 years, is at Fulham Palace: it is 55 ft. high; the trunk, at 1 ft. from the 
ground, is 3 ft.in diameter; and the head, which isin a decaying state, is 25 ft. 
in diameter. In the arboretum at Kew, there is a tree 60 years planted, which 
is 70 ft. high ; the diameter of the trunk is 2ft.8in.; and that of the space 
covered by the branches is 35 ft. All these trees flower freely every year, and, 
in fine seasons, ripen some seeds. . 

Liriodéndron Tulipifera South of London. The dimensions of a great number 
of specimens have been sent us, from which we select the following, partly to 
show the rate of growth, and partly to show the ultimate magnitude. In 
Berkshire, at High Clere, 14 years planted and 28 ft. high, in an exposed 
situation, 500 ft. above the level of the sea. In Cornwall, at Port Elliot, 80 
years planted and 60 ft. high ; and at Carclew, 40 years planted and 60 ft. high. 
In Devonshire, at Killerton, 70 years planted and 63 ft. high; and in the Kil- 


lerton Nursery, 22 years planted and 37 ft. 6m. high; at Luscombe, 21 years 
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planted and 37 ft. high; at Endsleigh, 18 years planted and 35 ft, high. In 
Hampshire, at Farnham Castle, 55 years planted and 40 ft. high, on chalk. In 
the Isle of Jersey, in Saunders’s Nursery, 10 years planted and 18 ft. high, on 
strong clay. In Somersetshire,. at Hestercombe, 96 ft. high; with a trunk 
nearly 3 ft. in diameter: a magnificent tree, which ripens seeds every 
year. In Sussex, at Cowdray, 40 ft. high. In Surrey,at Claremont, 70 ft. high, 
in sandy loam on clay; at Oakham Park, 28 years planted and 32 ft. high; 
at Melbourne, 70 ft. high. In Wiltshire, at Longleat, 70 ft. high; at Corsham, 
66 ft. high; and at Wardour Castle, 50 years planted and 60 ft. high. 
Liriodéndron Tulipifera North of London. In Bedfordshire, at Southill, 22 
years planted and 38 ft. high. In Herefordshire, at Stoke Edith, 20 years 
planted and 36 ft. high. In Lancashire, at Latham House, 60 years planted 
and 43 ft. high. In Leicestershire, at Elvaston Castle, 34 years planted and- 
45 ft. high. In Northamptonshire, at Wakefield Lodge, 9 years planted and 
15 ft. high. In Pembrokeshire, at Golden Grove, 70 years planted and 60 ft. 
high. In Radnorshire, at Maeslough Castle, 50 years planted and 73 ft. high; 
the trunk 2 ft. in diameter, and the diameter of the tree 36 ft.; the soil a deep 
yellow loam. In Staffordshire, at Trentham Hall, 50ft. high, with the trunk 2 ft. 
in diameter. In Suffolk, at Culford, 8 years planted and 14 ft. high; at Liver-. 
mere, 30 years planted and 26 ft. high, on strong clay in a northern exposure; 
at Wolverton Hall, 60 ft. high, and the trunk 2 ft. 8 in. in diameter. In War- 
wickshire, at Combe Abbey, 50 years planted and 40 ft. high. In Worcester- 
shire, at Kinlet, 50 years planted and 60 ft. high ; the diameter of the trunk 
2ft. 7 in., and of the head 60 ft., containing 35 cubic feet of timber; the soil a 
sandy loam, and the situation sheltered. The lower part of this tree always. 
comes into leaf before the upper part has the least appearance of doing so ; the 
cause of which is, that the lower part is sheltered by high ground, while the 
upper part is exposed to a strong west wind : it flowers freely, and has a splen- 
did appearance at that season, and also in autumn, before it sheds its yellow 
leaves. In the same county, at Croome, 70 years planted, 75 ft. high; the trunk. 
2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and the diameter of the head 35 ft. on strong loam; at 
Hagley, 12 years planted and 15 ft. high, on a sandy loam. In Yorkshire, in 
the Hull Botanic Garden, 20 years planted and 30 ft. high, in strong loam on 
clay ; at Ripley Castle, 10 years planted and 16 ft. high ; at Knedlington, 10 
years from the seed, sown on the spot, 14 ft. to 164 ft. high; the trunk from 
21 in. to 4 in. in diameter, and the diameter of the head 5 ft. or 6 ft. ; at Grim- 
stone, 12 years planted and 35 ft. high; the diameter of the stem 74 in., and of 
the head 15 ft.; the soil a deep free loam, and the situation sheltered. 
Liriodéndron Tulipifera in Scotland. Near Edinburgh, at Gosford House, 20 
years planted and 20 ft. high ; and at Hopeton House, two trees, 86 years planted 
and 60 ft. high, with trunks 2 ft. 4 in. in diameter, and heads 30 ft. in diameter. 
There is a tree at Tyningham, 72 years planted, 34 ft. high, and the diameter 
of the trunk 2 ft. 3in.; at the Hirsel, alow tree, 100 years planted, 13 ft., the 
trunk 4 ft., and the branches 33 ft., in diameter; at St. Mary’s Isle, 60 years 
planted and 50 ft. high ; at Cassincarie, 55 ft. high; in the Glasgow Botanic 
Garden, 14 years planted and 13 ft. high, the young shoots occasionally cut. 
down in winter, especially if the preceding summer has been such as not toripen 
them fully; at Roseneath Castle, 55 ft. high. In Fifeshire, at Dinibristle 
Park, 40 ft. high. In Perthshire, at Annat Gardens, 27 years planted and 20 ft. 
high; at Gerthy, 2 trees, 40.ft. high, which flower occasionally. In Ross and 
Cromarty, at Coul, 10 years planted and 10 ft. high, and the diameter of the 
trunk 2in.; the situation 160 ft. above the level of the sea, and in north 
latitude 55° 35’. In Sutherlandshire, at Dunrobin Castle, 20 years planted 
and 104ft. high; the diameter of the trunk 22 in., and of the head 11 ft. 
Liriodéndron Tulipifera in Ireland. Near Dublin, in the Glasnevin Garden, 
30 years planted and 20 ft. high; at Cypress Grove, 35 ft. high, flowering 
freely every year in strong loam or clay; at Howth Castle, 36 ft. high; at 
Terenure, 9 years planted and 11 ft. high; in Cullingswood Nursery, 24 years 
planted and 26 ft. high. In Munster, at Castle Freke, 35 ft. high. In Leinster, 
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at Oriel Temple, 40 years planted and 43 ft. high ; at Charleville Forest, 45 years 
lanted and 54 ft. high; at Shelton Abbey, 50 years planted and 6 ft. high. 
n Ulster, at Florence Court, 38 years planted and 45 ft. high; the diameter of 
the trunk 23 ft., and of the head 30 ft. In Connaught, at Mackree Castle, 
37 ft. high. 

Liriodéndron Tulipifera in Foreign Countries. In France, in the Toulon Bo- 
tanic Garden, 48 years planted and 40 ft. high, the trunk 3 ft. in diameter, in 
calcareous soil; at Mereville, 30 years planted and 60 ft. high, in a free moist 
soil ; near Nantes, 40 years planted and 50 ft. high. In Holland and the Ne- 
therlands, in the Ghent Botanic Garden, 70 ft. high; in the grounds of the 
palace of Lacken, near Brussels, there is a tree which ripens seeds every year, 
noticed in p. 145. In Prussia, at Harbcke, 10 years planted and 14 ft. high ; at 
Sans Souci, Potsdam, 42 years planted 50 ft. high ; in the Berlin Botanic Gar- 
den, 18 years planted and 40 ft. high; the shoots sometimes injured by the 
frost. At Schwobber, near Hanover, 120 years planted, 80 ft. high; the diameter 
of the trunk 2 ft., and of the head 30 ft.; in alluvial soil near water. In Saxony, 
at Worlitz, 60 years planted and 30 ft. high. At Munich, in the public garden, 
20 years planted and 20 ft. high; in a private garden near the city, 36 years 
planted and 50 ft. high, flowering freely every year. In Cassel, at Wilhelmshche, 
60 years planted and 20 ft. high. In Austria, in the University Botanic Gar- 
den, 20 years planted and 24 ft. high; at Laxenburg, 40 years planted and 
30 ft. high; at Kopenzel, near Vienna, 60 years planted and 45 ft. high; at 
Briick on the Leytha, 40 years planted and 51 ft. high. In Italy the tree 
abounds, and attains the height of 70 ft. or 80 ft., flowers freely, and ripens 
seeds, as may be seen by referring to p. 169. 

Commercial Statistics, Plants are abundant in all the European and 
American nurseries. In London, seedlings are 12s. a hundred; transplanted 
plants, 2 ft. high, 50s.; and those from 3ft. to 4ft. high, 75s.; and seeds 
are ls. 6d. a quart. At Bollwyller, one year’s seedlings are 20 francs a hun- 
dred ; two years’ seedlings, 35 francs; plants in pots, 1 franc 5 cents each; 
and plants from 6 ft. to 9 ft. high, from 2 francs to 3 francs 50 cents; and the 
entire-leaved variety is charged 4 francs. In New York, plants are 20 cents 
each, and seeds 4 dollars and 50 cents a bushel. 


App. i. Expected Additions to the Order Magnoliacex. 


In our list (p. 173.) of the Magnolidcee of the Himalaya, which might pro- 
bably endure the open air in England, are included Manglietia insignis, the 
Magnolia insignis of Dr. Wallich, which grows on the mountains of Nepal ; 
Michelia lanuginosa, eacélsa, Kisopa, and Doltsopa; all of which, being found in 
elevated regions in the Himalaya, Mr. Royle conjectures would stand the open 
air in Devonshire, and, with a little protection, in the climate of London. 
Michelia Doltsopa is one of the finest trees in Nepal, yielding a fragrant wood 
much used there for house-building. (Don’s Prod., 226.) Michélia excélsa, 
according to Dr. Wallich, produces a valuable timber of a fine texture, at first 
greenish, but soon changing into a fine yellow. We have already observed 
p. 173.) that there are probably various species of Magnolidcee in China and 
Japan, not yet introduced, which would prove hardy, and the introduction of 
which would amply repay patriotic travellers and European residents in those 
countries. 

As many of the species of Magnolia seem to admit of cross-fecundation, it 
is possible that the same thing may be practicable, to a greater or less extent, 
between the genera composing the order. The tulip tree, rendered sub- 
evergreen, would be an interesting object; as would a variety of it with fas- 
tigiate branches, like the Lombardy poplar; or one as truly pendulous as the 
weeping ash ; or one with dark leaves, like those of the purple beech. No 
doubt, a variegation might be produced in the leaves both of the tulip tree 
and of the magnolia. 
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Char. TV. 


OF THE HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER DILLENIACEZ. 


WE introduce this order chiefly for the sake of recommending some species of Hibbértia as half- 
hardy climbers. All the hibbertias are either natives of the Cape of Good Hope, or of Australia ; 
and, probably, the whole of them might live against a wall with protection. They grow freely either 
in sandy loam mixed with leaf mould, or in sand and peat; and they are readily increased by cuttings, 
either of the young or of the ripened wood. 

$ 1. Hibbértia volibilis Bot. Rep., t.126., and our fig. 38., the twining Hibbertia, was introduced 
from the Cape of Good Hope in 1790, and has been 
long known, in green-houses and conservatories, 
as Dillénia volubilis, or Dillénia scandens. The 
flowers are about the size of those of Hypéricum 
calycinum : they are of a bright yellow, and are 
produced all the season, from the beginning of May 
to the end of October. The plant is a vigorous 
grower ; and, in conservatories, will extend to the 
height of 8 ft. or 10 ft. in about as many years. 

$ 2. Hibbértia dentata R. Br., Bot. Reg., t. 282., 
and our fig. 37., the toothed-leaved Hibbertia, was 
introduced from New Holland, where it grows on 
the Blue Mountains, in 1814. It is a vigorous- 
growing twiner, like the preceding species, with 
narrower leaves and rather smaller bright yellow 
flowers, which are produced from February or 
March till August. It has been tried in the open 
air in several places, and found to stand the winters 
of London with very little protection; sometimes, when neglected, being killed down to the ground, 
but shooting up again the following spring. One in our garden at Bayswater has stood since 1831 ; 
and one in the garden at Bicton, near Exeter, since 1833. 

2. 3. Hibbertia grossulariefolia Sal., Bot. Mag., t.1218. The Gooseberry-leaved Hibbertia.—This is 
an elegant trailer, from New Holland, which has been in cultivation since 1816. The leaves are 
nearly round, beautifully notched ; and the flowers are on peduncles opposite the leaves, and of a 
bright yellow. It is rather a procumbent than a climbing plant ; but thrives well against a wall, or 
on rockwork, during the summer months. ‘ Ales 3 

Other Species of Hibbértia, from New Holland, are in cultivation in Britain; and upwards of a dozen, 
which have been described, remain to be introduced; all of which, there can be no doubt, wilt 
stand our British winters with little protection, and produce a fine show of their brilliant yellow 
flowers during the summer months. 


CHAP. Y, 


OF THE HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER ANONACEA. 


Tux characteristics of this order assimilate most to those of Magnolidcee, 
and those distinctive of it from that order are: anthers with an enlarged 
four-cornered connectivum, which is sometimes nectariferous ; albumen pierced 
by the substance of the seed-coat ; leaves without stipules, conduplicate in 
the bud; properties aromatic. (Lindl. Introd. to N. 8., and Don’s Mill.) 
The leaves of Magnolidcee are involute in the bud ; and, perhaps, they are gene- 
rally less obviously feather-nerved than those of Anondcee. The hardy species 
of this order are included in the genus Asimina Adans., formerly Anona L., and 
are natives of North America. 


Genus I. 


al le! 


ASI’ MINA Adans. Tue Astmina. Lin. Syst. Polyandria Polygynia. 


Identification. Adans, Fam., 2. p. 365.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 87. ; Don's Mill., 1. p. 91. Mie 
Synonymes. Annona L.; Orchidocérpum Mr. ; Porcelie sp. Pers. ; Custard Apple; Asiminier, and 
Anone, Fr,; Flaschenbaum, Ger. ° 
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Derivations. Astmina is Latinised from a word of Canadian origin, the meaning of which is not 
known. Orchidocarpum was, it is probable, intended to express a likeness between the figure of 
the fruit, and that of some species of O’rchis. Porcétléa is a name given by Ruiz, in honour of 
Antonio Porcel, a Spanish promoter of botany. Andna is a South American word, that signifies a 
mess, or dish of food, to be eaten with a spoon. Linnzus, in applying this word, says, * annona 
peers it with two ns] and guanabanus are barbarous words ; that the sound, however, may be 

ept, I name it Annona, on account of the fruit which is so grateful to the natives.” (Hort. Cliff) 
This word, guanabanus, is a synonyme to Anona muricata, a stove plant. The German name, 
Flaschenbaum, flask tree, is given from the shape of the fruit. 


Gen. Char. Calyx 3-parted. Petals 6, spreading, ovate-oblong, inner ones 
smallest. Anthers numerous, nearly sessile. Ovaries many, but for the most 
part only 3, ovate or oblong. Carpels the same number as the ovaries, 
baccate, sessile. Seeds many, disposed in a single or double row. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 91.)— Low trees or shrubs, deciduous, with white or pur- 
plish flowers, and fruit about the size of small plums. Rather tender, and 
difficult of culture. 


Description. The plants, in their native countries, are shrubs or low trees, 
varying from 2 ft. to 30 ft. in height. In this country they are, for the most 
part, shrubs ; though there are specimens of A. triloba, near London, in the 
Hammersmith Nursery, and at Purser’s Cross, 10 ft. high. All the species 
require peat soil, and they are only propagated from imported seeds. 

Geography, History, Sc. The species are found in Virginia, Georgia, Caro- 
lina, and Florida; generally in shady places on the margins of woods, and 
almost always in sandy soil. They have been introduced at different periods, 
from 1736 to 1820. 


g@ 1. A. PARVIFLO‘RA Dun. The small-flowered Asimina. 


Identification. Dun. Mon. Anon. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 87.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 91. 
Synonymes. Porceléa parviflora Pers. ; Orchidocarpum parviflbrum Mz, 
Engravings. Dunal Monog.,, p. 82. t. 9. 


Spec. Char. Leaves cuneate-obovate, mucronate; under surface, as well as 
branches, covered with brown pubescence. Flowers sessile; outer petals 
scarcely twice as long as the calyx. (Don’s Mill.,i.p.91.) This is a de- 
ciduous shrub, from 2 ft. to 4 ft. in height. The flowers have the outside of 
the calyx and corolla clothed with brownish tomentum; and the inside of 
the petals is of a dark purple colour. The berries are aggregate, sessile, 
fleshy, of the size of a small plum. 


Geography, History, 5c. Found in Virginia, Georgia, and Carolina, in shady 
woods near rivers and lakes ; flowering in April and May. It was introduced 
into England in 1806, but is little known either in botanic gardens or nurseries. 
In New York plants are 1 dollar each. 


gz 2. A. TRI‘LoBA Dun. The three-lobed-calyved Asimina. 


Identification. Dun. Monog.; Dec. Prod., 1. 87.; Don’s Mill., 1. 91. 

Synonymes. Annona triloba L., and Mz. in Arb.; Porcélia triloba, Pers. ; Orchidocarpum arieti- 
num Mz. Bor. Am.; the Papaw, Amer.; Asiminier de Virginie, and Annone a trois Lobes, Fr. ; 
dreylappiger (three-lobed) Flaschenbaum, Ger. 


Engravings. Mill. Icon., 1. t. 35.; Du Ham., 2. t.25.; Mx. Arb.,3. t. 9.3 E. of Pl., 7927.; and our 


g. 39. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves oblong-cuneated, acuminated, and as well as the 
branches, smoothish. Flowers on short peduncles; outer petals roundish- 
ovate, four times longer than the calyx. (Don’s Mill. i. p.91.) A small 
tree, densely clothed with long leaves, lying over one another in such a man- 
ner as to give a peculiarly imbricated appearance to the entire plant. The 
flowers are campanulate and drooping, and appear before the leaves ; the 
outer petals are purple, and vary in colour in different plants ; in some being 
very dark, and im others light, inclming to yellow. The berries are large, 
yellow, ovate, oblong, and eatable. They contain a yellow pulp, of a sweet 
luscious taste, in the middle of which lie, in two rows, 12 seeds, divided by 
as many thin membranes. All parts of the tree have a rank, if not a fetid, 
smell; and the fruit is relished by few persons except negroes. The fruit 
ripens in America in the beginning of August, and is about 3 in. long and 
13 in. thick, oval, irregular, and swelling into inequalities. 


Y 4 
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Geography, History, &c. Michaux did not 
observe this tree north of the Schuylkill 
river; and it appears to be unknown, or 
extremely rare, in the low and maritime part 
of the southern states. It is not uncommon 
in the bottoms of the rivers which stretch 
along the middle states ; but it is most abun- 
dant in the rich valleys intersected by the 
western waters ; where, at intervals, it forms 
thickets exclusively occupying several acres. 
In Kentucky and the western part of Ten- 
nessee, it is sometimes seen, also, in forests 
where the soil is luxuriantly fertile ; of which 
its presence is an infallible proof. In these 
forests it attains the height of 30 ft., with 
a trunk 6 in. or 8 in. in diameter, though it 
generally stops short of half this height. (Wichaur.) This species was im- 
ported to England, under the name of Anona triloba, by Peter Collinson, in 
1736; and it has since become known in the principal botanic gardens of Eu- 
rope, and procurable in first-rate nurseries. Miller mentions that the largest 
plant he had seen was in the Duke of Argyll’s garden at Whitton. (See p. 57.) 
The largest tree that we have heard of is that already mentioned, at Purser’s 
Cross; where, some years ago, a tree of about the same size, since dead, 
ripened fruit. The plants are always raised from seeds; and they seldom pro- 
duce shoots exceeding 5 in. or 6 in. in length; hencea plant, in ten years, does 
not reach above 3 ft. or 4 ft. in height; and will not flower till of 15 or 20 
years’ growth. 

Properties, Uses, §c. The fruit in America is never brought into the 
markets, and is sought in the woods only by children. A spirituous liquor has 
been made from it, but it is of little worth. The wood is spongy, extremely 
soft, destitute of strength, and applicable to no use in the mechanical arts. In 
England, it may be considered as a curious, slow-growing, deciduous shrub, 
well deserving a place in gardens, but which ought always to be isolated, and 
at some distance from rapid-growing plants. Relatively to growth, it may be 
placed near Dirca paltstris, some of the daphnes, or Illicium parviflorum. 
Plants, in the London nurseries, are 2s. 6d. each, and seeds Is. an ounce; at 
Bollwyller, 5 francs a plant ; and in New York, 40 cents. 


y 3. A. pyemMm‘A Dun. The Pygmy Asimina. 
Hdentification. Dun. Monog. ; Dec. Prod,, 1. 87. ; Don’s Mill., 1. 92 


< 


Synonymes._ Annona pygme’a Barir. ; Orchidocarpum pygma‘um Mz. Fl. Bor. Amer.; Porcelia 
pygme‘a Pers. 


Engravings. Bartr. Trav., p. 21. t.1.; E, of Pl, 7932.; and 
our jig. 40. : 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose. Leaves oblong-linear, 
cuneate, blunt, and, as well as the branches, smooth. 
Flowers on short peduncles. Outer petals obovate-oblong, 
much larger than the calyx. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 92.) A little 
shrub, hardly 1 ft. high, with twiggy branches, and long, 
cuneated, narrow leaves. Outer petals much larger than 
the inner ones, and all white. Found in Georgia, Florida, 
and Carolina, in sandy fields. Flowers white. April and 
June. 


Geography, History, &c. We have never seen this species» 
and know nothing more of its history than what is above 
stated. By the catalogues it appears to have been introduced 
into, England in 1812, and, probably, is since lost. In New York, 
plants are 1 dollar 50 cents each. 


vw 4. A, GRANDIFLO‘RA Dun. The large-flowered Asimina. 


Identification. Dun. Mon. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 87.; Don’s Mill., J. p. 92. F 

Synonymes. Annona grandifldra Bartr.; A. obovata, Willd. ; Orchidocérpum grandifldrum Mv. 
Fl. Bor. Amer. ; Porcelia grandiflora Pers. ; Asiminier d grandes Fleurs Bon. Jard. 

Engravings. Dun. Mon., t. 11.; Bartr. Trav., t. 2. 


Spec. Char. leaves cuneate-obovate, obtuse; under surface, as well as the 
branches, clothed with brown pubescence. Flowers sessile; outer petals 
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obovate, much larger than the calyx. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 92.) A small 
smooth-branched shrub, with white flowers, very large for the size of the 
plant; the outer petals are larger than the inner ones; the berries are 
smooth, and oblong-obovate. Height 2 ft. 


Geography, History, §c. Native of Georgia and Florida, in sandy woods 
and shady places; and brought to England in 1820. It is still rare, or, rather, 
scarcely to be met with. It may ultimately turn out that these four alleged 
species are only varieties of one species, modified by local circumstances. At 
all events, one of them (A. triloba) is quite sufficient in a general collection, 
to give a correct idea of the genus. 


CHAP? VT. 


OF THE HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER SCHIZAN=- 
DRA‘CEA. 


Some of the genera of this order have been referred to Menispermacez, and some to Anondcee ; 
we introduce it here, in order to notice a beautiful ligneous climber, Schizandra. 


Identification. Don’s Mill., 1. p.101.; Blum. Bijdr. Fl. Ind. ex Schlecht. in Linnza, i. p. 497. obs. 
Synonymes. Part of Menispermacee and part of Anondcee with Dec. ; Anondcee \ Schizandrece 


Lindley’s Key, p. 46. 
Genus I. 


SCHIZA’NDRA Miche. Tue Scuizanpra. Lin. Syst. Monee‘cia 
Pentandria. 


Identification. Michx. Fl. Bor. Amer., 2. p. 18.; Dec. Syst., 1. p. 548.°; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 101. 
Derivation. From schizo, to cut, and anér, andros, a man; stamens cleft. 


Gen. Char. Flowers monecious. Sepals 9, in aternary order. Petals none. Male flowers with 
5 anthers, which are joined at the apex ; female ones with an indefinite number of ovaries. Berries 
disposed in spikes along an elongated receptacle. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 101.)—A deciduous climber. 


£1. Scuiza’npRA cocci’NEA Miche. The scarlet-flowered Schizandra. 


Engravings. Michx. Flor. Bor. Amer., 2. t. 47. ; Sims, Bot, 
Mag., 1. 1413.; Encye. of Pl., 13259.; Don’s Mill, f. 26. ; 
and our fig. 41. 


Spec. Char., Description, &c. Leaves alternate, oval-lanceo- 


late, pointed at both ends, rarely toothed, of a beautiful SSC VW 2 
green, smooth above and pale beneath, petiolated. Flowers —N >| fe (PE 
scarlet, disposed in spikes in the axils of the leaves. A S Ss apt) 


climbing, deciduous, half-hardy shrub, found in shady 
woods in Georgia and Florida, and also in Carolina. It 
flowers in June and July, and was introduced into England 
in 1806. It is generally treated as a green-house plant ; 
but it stood out through the winters of 1832, 1833, 1834, Vy 
and 1835, in the garden of the Horticultural Society, \\ Hh) 
trained against a wall, and very slightly protected. It forms \ 4 
amost desirable ornament in the summer season, and 
should have a place against every conservative wall. It 
prefers a light sandy soil, and is easily propagated by 
ripened cuttings, in a pot of sand, placed under a hand- 
glass. Price, in London, 5s. ; at Bollwyller, ?; and in New 
York, 75 cents. 


App.i. Anticipated Additions to the Hardy Species of Schizan- 
dracea. 
Sphavostema grandiflorum, and other species from Nepal, commonly included under Menispermacese 


(see p. 173.), but properly belonging to this order, may possibly be found half-hardy ; as may Kadsdra 
japonica, which, as the name implies, is a native of Japan. 
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CHAP. VII. 


OF THE HARDY AND HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER 
MENISPERMA ‘CEE. 


DistinctivF Characteristics. Thalamiflorous (H. B.). Sexes, inmost, dicecious; 
in the rest, moncecious or polygamous. Sepals and petals similar; the latter 
not present in some. Stamens monadelphous, or rarely free; equal in number 
with the petals, and opposite to them, rarely double that number, or fewer. 
Ovaries, in some, numerous, each one-styled, all somewhat connected at the 
base; or, in others, only one, crowned with many styles, and many-celled, and, 
therefore, consisting of many carpels grown together, very rarely, one-celled, 
and this, most likely, by abortion. Fruit, in most, baccate or drupaceous, one- 
seeded or many-seeded, oblique or lunulate, compressed, with the seeds of the 
same form. Embryo curved or peripheric. Albumen none, or very sparing 
and fleshy. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 102., with adaptation.) — Climbing or twining 
shrubs, mostly natives within the tropics, with alternate, stalked, usually cor- 
date or peltate, simple, rarely compound leaves, always with the middle nerve 
terminating in an awn or point ; destitute of stipules. Flowers small; in most 
species, in axillary racemes. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 102.) The species in British 
gardens are included in the genera Menispérmum and Cécculus, and are natives 
of North America and Dahuria. They are all of the easiest culture, and are 
propagated by dividing the root, or by cuttings. 


Genus I. 


rin 


MENISPE’RMUM L. Tue Moonszep. Lin. Syst. Dic'cia Dode- 
candria. 
Identification. Tourn. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p.102.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 112. 


Synonymes. Ménisperme, Fr.; Mondsaame, Ger. 
Derivation. From méne, the moon, and spérma, a seed; from the seeds being crescent-shaped, 


Gen. Char, Sepals and petals disposed in a quaternary order, in two or three 
series. Male flowers with 16 to 20 stamens; female flowers with 2 to 4 
ovaries. Drupe baccate, roundish-kidney-shaped, 1-seeded.—Climbing shrubs, 
with alternate, peltate or cordate, smooth leaves. Peduncles axillary or 
supra-axillary. Male and female peduncles rather dissimilar. Flowers small, 
greenish-white. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 112.) 


41. M. CANADE’NSE. The Canadian Moonseed. 


Identification. Lin. Sp.; Dec Prod., 1. p.102.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 112. 

Synonymes. M. canadénse var. « Lamarck; M. angulatum Moench; Ménisperme du Canada, Bon . 
Jard. ; Canadischer Mondsaame, Ger. 

Engravings. Schkuhr. H., 3. t.337.; Lam. Dict., t. 824.; and our jig. 42. 

Spec. Char. Leaves peltate, smoothish, somewhat 
cordate, roundish-angular; angles bluntish, ter- 
minal one abruptly awned, mucronate. Racemes 
solitary, compound. Petals 8. (Don’s Mill., i. 
p. 112.) A twining shrub, with thick woody roots, 
and numerous very slender shoots, which rise to 
the height of 12 ft. or 14 ft., but which, though 
ligneous, never attain any considerable diameter, 
and are not of many years’ duration. The stem 
twines in a direction contrary to the sun’s apparent 
motion, and is smooth and even, having more the 
appearance of a herbaceous plant, than of a shrub. The flowers are sinall, 
and the berries black. 
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Variety. 
-£ M. c. 2 lobdtum Dec. The lobed-leayed Canadian Moonseed. M. 
virginicum L,— This variety is distinguished by the angles of the 
leaves being acutish, and the flowers of a greenish white. Figured 

in Dill. Elth., t. 178. fig. 219. 

Geography, History, §&c. Found in North America, among bushes, on the 
banks of rivers, and on fertile declivities, from Canada to Carolina; and also 
indigenous in Siberia. It was cultivated, in 1713, by Bishop Compton ; and is 
not unfrequent in British botanic gardens, and in our principal nurseries. It 
will grow in any free, deep, and rather moist soil ; and, as it sends up nume- 
rous shoots from its thick woody roots, it is easily propagated by dividing them, 
or by layers made in autumn, which will root in one year. Both the male and 
female plants are in Lee’s Nursery ; and the male of the variety M. c. lobatum 
is in the garden of the London Horticultural 
Society. Price, of plants in the London nur- 
series, ls. 6d. each ; at Bollwyller, 90 cents; 
in New York, 25 cents. 
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£2. MENISPE’RMUM DAU‘RICUM Dec, 
The Daiirian Moonseed. 


Identification. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 102. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 112. 

Synonyme. Trilophus Ampelisagria Fisch. ; M. canadénse 
var. B Lam. 

Engravings, Deless. Icon., 1. t. 100. and our fig. 43. 


Spec. Char. Leaves peltate, smooth, cordate, angular ; 
angles acute, terminal one acuminated hardly mucronate. 
Racemes in pairs, capitulate. (Don’s Mill.,i. p.112.) A 
twining shrub, resembling M. canadénse, but smaller in 
all its parts, and, probably, only a variety of that species. 
Flowers yellowish. June and July. 1818. Found in 
Daiiria, on rocky hills near the river Chilca, and said to 
be introduced into England in 1818; but we have never 
seen it. 


& 3. M. smiua’cinum Dec. The Smilax-like Moonseed. 


Identification. Dec. Syst., 1. p. 541. ; Don’s Mill., 1. pease. 
Synonyme. Cissampelos smilacina Lin. 


Engravings. Jacq. Icon., t. 629. ; Catesb. Carol., 1, t. 51.3 and our jig. 44, 


Spec. Char. Leaves.peltate, smoothish, cordate-roundish, bluntly 
angular, under surface glaucous. Racemes simple. Petals 4. 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 112.) A climbing shrub, with slender stalks, 
and leaves resembling those of the common ivy. The flowers, 
which appear in July and August, are white, and the berries 
are red, about the size of small peas, and grow in clusters. 
Found in Carolina by Catesby, and first described by him. It 
was introduced into Britain in 1776, by Dr. Hope, then professor 
of botany at Edinburgh. The plant is rather scarce in British 
gardens ; and, when it is met with, it is generally in a green- 
oe though there can be little doubt of its being half- 

ardy. 


Genus II. 


2 CO/CCULUS Bauh. Tue Coccutus. Lin. Syst. Dice‘cia Hexandria. 


Identification. Bauh, Pin., 511. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 96.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 104, 

pale Menispérmum L. : Wendlandia Willd. a Andréphilax Wendl. | ; 

Derivation. From coccus, the systematic name of cochineal, which is applied to this genus on 
account of the greater number of the species bearing scarlet berries. 


Gen. Char. Sepals and petals disposed in a ternary order, in 2, very rarely in 
3 series. Male flowers with 6 free stamens opposite the petals ; female ones 
with 3 or 6 carpels. Drupes baccate, 1 to 6, usually obliquely reniform, 
somewhat flattened, l-seeded. Cotyledons distant. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 104.) 


Description. This is a genus of climbing or twining shrubs, with peltate, 
cordate, ovate or oblong, entire, rarely lobed, leaves. Peduncles axillary, 
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rarely lateral; those bearing male flowers are usually many-flowered; but 
those bearing female flowers are few-flowered, either free from bracteas, or 
furnished with very small ones. The berries of many of the species of this 
genus are often made into a paste, and used in their native countries to intox- 
icate fish and birds, &c., in order to take them ; and it is said that brewers 
use them to give their ale and porter an intoxicating quality. (Don’s Mill, i. 
p- 104.) _The species are chiefly tropical, and only one that is hardy has yet 
been introduced into the British gardens. 


2 1, Co’ccutus caRout‘Nus Dec. The Carolina Cocculus. 


Identification. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 98. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 107. alles 

Synonymes. Menispérmum carolinum Lin. 5 Wendlandia populifolia Willd., Pursh, and Dill. ; 
Andréphilax scandens Wendl. ; Baumgartia scandens Moench. ; Ménisperme de la Caroline, Fr. ; 

_ Carolinischer Mondsaame, Ger. 

Engravings. Dill. Elth., 223. t. 178. f. 219.; Wendl. Obs., 3. t. 16. ; and our fig. 45. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves cordate or ovate, 
entire, obtuse, and somewhat 3-lobed ; 
under surface velvety pubescent. Male 
racemes floriferous from the base, fe- 
male ones 3-flowered. (Don’s Mill., i. 
p- 107.) A twining shrub, a native of 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, in 
woods and hedges, as the black bryony 
is in England. The flowers are dic- 
cious, but, according to Wendland, 
often hermaphrodite. Though ligneous 
in its native country, in cold countries 
it is often herbaceous or subherbaceous. 
The flowers, which appear in June and 
July, are greenish; and the berries, | 
when ripe, are of ared colour. It was 
introduced into England in 1759, and 
is not uncommon in botanic gardens and 
the principal nurseries. Price, in Lon- 
don, Is. 6d.a plant ; at Bollwyller,?; in 
New York, 1 dollar. 


App. i. Anticipated Menispermacee. 


In p. 175. are enumerated some genera and species belonging to this order 
which are natives of the Himalaya; and in p. 176. some that are natives of 
China and Japan, which, it is considered, would be found half-hardy in our 
gardens. 


CHAP; VILL 


OF THE HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER 
BERBERA CE. 


Tuts erder is distinguished from other thalamiflorous ones by the fol- 
lowing traits. Sepals usually 6, in two whorls, deciduous, and furnished 
with petal-like scales on the. outside. The petals are equal in number 
with the sepals; and the stamens equal in number with the petals, and 
opposite to them. The anthers “ open by reflexed valves; that is to say, 
the face of each cell of the anther peels off except at the point, where it 
adheres as if it were hinged there;” a structure so remarkable, Dr. Lind- 
ley observes, as to be “found in no European plants except PBerberacea 
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and the laurel tribe.” (Penny Cyc., vol. iv. p. 259.) The genera containing 
the hardy species are two, Bérberis and Mahonia. They are shrubs, or low 
trees, inhabitants of Europe, Asia, and of North and South America; but 
they are not met with in the interior of Africa, or the South Sea Islands, 
They are usually found in the temperate zones; but some of them inhabit 
high mountains within the tropics. The seeds are very tenacious of life, 
and, being small, and easily conveyed from one country to another, a number 
of new species have recently been introduced from Nepal and South America. 
The wood of some of the species is used for dyeing yellow; and the more 
common have been admitted into the materia medica, from the days of Galen 
to the present time, on account of their bitter and astringent properties. All 
the species are ornamental, and those of them which are evergreen eminently 
so. They are all readily propagated by seeds, which most of them ripen in 
England, and also by side suckers and root suckers, which almost all the 
species produce in abundance. The fruit is generally edible, and abounds 
in the malic acid. The genera and species of this order have recently been 
arranged and described, m a masterly manner, by Dr. Lindley, in the Penny 
Cyclopedia; from which article, from Don’s Miller, and from our own 
observations, we have drawn up this chapter. The distinctive characters of 
the two genera of Bérberis and Mahonia are as under : — 


@r/RBERIs, Sepals 6, furnished on the outside with 3 scales. Petals 6, with 
2 glands on the inside of each at the base. Stamens toothless. Berries 
2—3-seeded. (Don’s Mill.,i. p.114.) Flowers in simple, mostly pendu- 
lous, racemes ; in some species solitary. Leaves undivided. 

Manoni4. Sepals 6, furnished on the outside with 3 scales. Petals 6, with- 
out glands on the inside. Stamens furnished with a tooth on each side, at 
the top of the filament. Berries 3—9-seeded. (Jbid.) Flowers in erect 
racemes, that are disposed several together in a panicle. Leaves pinnate. 


Genus I. 


al La 


BE’RBERIS Lin. Tue Berverry. Lin. Syst. Hexandria Monogfnia. | 


Identification. Lin. Gen., 442. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p 105.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 114. 

Synonymes. Pipperidge Push ; b’pine vinette, Fr. ; Berberitze, Ger. 

Derivations. Serberys is the Arabic word used for this plant by Averrhoes and other writers on 
medicine; but some persons derive the name from the Greek word berdevi, signifying a shell, from 
the leaves of the common species having a hollow surface. Bochart says that the word Béyberis is 
derived from the Pheenician word darar, which signifies shining like a shell, from their shining 
leaves. Gerard says that the word Berbery is a corruption of amyrberis, the name given to 
the plant by Avicenna. Du Hamel says that Bérberis is derived from an Indian word signifying 
mother of pearl. Pipperidge bush, or piprage tree, Gerard says, is Dr. Turner’s name for the 
plant, and it is still given to it in Cambridgeshire. E’pine vinette signifies the acid, or sorrel, thorn, 
from the taste of the fruit and leaves. 


Gen. Char. Sepals 6, guarded on the outside by 3 scales. Petals 6, with 2 
glands on the inside of each. Stamens toothless. Berries 2—3-seeded. 
Seeds 2, rarely 3, laterally inserted at the base of the berries, erect, oblong, 
with a crustaceous coat and fleshy albumen. Cotyledons leafy, elliptical. 
Radiele long, capitellate at the tip. (Don’s Mill.,1. p.114.) 2B. hetero- 
phylia Juss. has toothed stamens. 


Description. The species are all shrubs of from 2 ft. or 3 ft. to 18 ft. or 
20 ft. in height, in a wild state; some of them attaining the height of 30 ft. in 
gardens. They all throw up numerous side suckers, and the stronger-growing 
species, if these were carefully removed, might be formed into very handsome 
small trees. In all the species the flowers are yellow. The fruit is generally 
red; but in some species it is black or dark purple, and in some varieties 
of the species it is white or yellow: it is always acid, and more or less 
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astiingent. “ The spines of the common berberry are a curious state of leaf, 
in which the parenchyma is displaced, and the ribs have become indurated. 
They, as well as all the simple leaves of ordinary appearance, are articulated 
with the petiole, and are therefore compound leaves reduced to a single foliole ; 
whence the supposed genus Mahonia does not differ essentially from Bérberis 
in foliage any more than in fructification.” (Lindley, Introd. to N.S., p. 31.) 
The species are generally thorny, and most of them flower freely in spring, 
bearing fruit abundantly in autumn. 

The irritability of the stamens of the genus Bérberis, and more par- 
ticularly of those of the common berberry, of B. canadénsis, B. sinénsis, 
and, perhaps, of all the species the flowers of which expand, is a very 
remarkable property, which was first discovered by Kolreuter ; probably 
from observing that the stamens were put in motion by the proboscis of 
insects extracting honey from the flowers. Sir James Edward Smith has 
given a copious account of this phenomenon in the Phil. Trans., vol. \xxviil. 
p- 158., and the last, and most clear and concise, description of it will 
be found to be that by Dr. Lindley, under the article Bérderis, in the Penny 
Cyclopedia. The stamens, “ when the filament is touched on the inside with 
the point of a pin, or any other hard instrument, bend forward towards the 
pistil, touch the stigma with the anther, remain curved for a short time, and 
then partially recover their erect position. This is best seen in warm dry 
weather. After heavy rain, the phenomenon can scarcely be observed, . 
owing, in all probability, to the springs of the filaments having been already 
set in motion by the dashing of the rain upon them, or to the flowers having 
been forcibly struck against each other. The cause of this curious action, 
like that of all other vital phenomena, is unknown. All that has been ascer- 
tained concerning it is this, that the irritability of the filament is affected 
differently by different noxious substances. It has been found by Messrs. 
Macaire and Marcet, that, if a berberry is poisoned with any corrosive agent, 
such as arsenic or corrosive sublimate, the filaments become rigid and brittle, 
and lose their irritability; while, on the other hand, if the poisoning be effected 
by any narcotic, such as prussic acid, opium, or belladonna, the irritability is 
destroyed by the filaments becoming so relaxed and flaccid, that they can be 
easily bent in any direction. It is difficult to draw from this curious fact any 
other inference than this, viz. that in plants, as well as in animals, there is 
something analogous to a nervous principle, which is more highly developed 
in some plants, or in some organs, than in others.” (Pen. Cyc., iv. p. 260.) 
According to Sir J. E. Smith, the purpose of this remarkable function in the 
stamens of the berberry is evident. ‘ In the original position of the stamens 
the anthers are sheltered from rain by the concavity of the petals. Thus, 
' probably, they remain till some insect comes to extract honey from the base 
of the flowers, and, thrusting itself between the filaments, unavoidably touches 
them in the most irritable part; and thus the impregnation of the germs is 
performed.” (Phil. Trrans., \xxviil. p. 158.) All the species are easily propa- 
gated by seed, which most of them produce in abundance; those which do not 
are readily increased by the removal of their side suckers, or by layers. They 
will grow in any soil, though they mostly prefer one that is calcareous. 

Though the species of this genus are commonly treated as shrubs, and these 
shrubs, from their numerous side suckers, have, in general, a rough, inelegant 
appearance; yet there are some of them which may be formed into the most 
beautiful and durable small trees that can be introduced into gardenesque 
scenery. The common berberry, when pruned up to a single stem to the 
height of 8 ft. or 10 ft., and all suckers from the root, and all side buds from 
the stem removed the moment they appear, will form a fine orbicular head 
with the extremities of the branches drooping ; and this pendulous appearance 
will increase with the age of the tree. Such a tree, covered, as it will be every 
year, with yellow blossoms in the beginning of summer, and with bright scarlet 
fruit in autumn, may rank in beauty and value with the low trees of the genera 
Cratze‘gus, Cotoneaster, and Amelanchier. 
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A. Leaves thin, deciduous. Flowers solitary. 


@ 1. B. stpi’rica Pall. The Siberian Berberry. 


Identification. Pall. Fl. Ross.,-2. p. 42.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 108.; Don’s 46 
Mill., 1. p. 117.; Pen. Cyc, 4. p. 260. 

Synonymes. B. altaica Pall. ; Vinettier de Sibérie, F7. 

Engravings. Pall. Fl. Ross., 2. t. 67. ; and our jig. 46. 


Spec. Char.,§c. Spines 3—7-parted. Leaves ijanceolate- 
oboyate, ciliately serrated. Peduncles 1-flowered, shorter 
than the leaves. (Don’s Mill., i. 117.)— A small shrub, 
found in rocky places, on the hills and lower mountains 
of Altai, Siberia, &c., and introduced into England by 
Pallas in 1790. Pallas states that the priests of the 
Mongols, who also act as physicians, being taught by 
the Tunguti, use the bark of the trunk and the yellow 
pulpy matter of the root for various diseases; and that 
a decoction of the young twigs is sometimes applied 
with a pencil to the eyes as a charm. In British gardens 
this species is a low scrubby bush, seldom exceeding 
2ft.in height. Price, in London, 10s, 6d. each. 


B. Leaves thin, mostly deciduous. Flowers in Racemes. 


#2. B.vutea‘ris L. The common Berberry. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 472.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 105. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 115. 

Synonymes. Pipperidge Tree, Dr. Turner; E’pine vinette, Fr. ; gemeine Berberitze, Ger. 

Engravings. Eng. Bot., t.49.; Willd. Baum., t. 39.; E. of Pl., 4922. 

Spec. Char. Spines 3-parted. Leaves somewhat obovate, ciliately serrated. 
Racemes many-flowered, pendulous. Petals entire. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 115.) 

Varieties. These are numerous. Those recognised by De Candolle and G, 
Don are as follows : — 

2 B.v. 2 lutea. The yellow-fruited common Berberry. — Fruit yellow. 

& B.v.3 dlba. The white-fruited common Berberry. — Fruit white. 

% B. v. 4 violacea, The violet-coloured-fruited common Berberry.—Fruit 
violaceous. 

% B. v. 5 purpiirea. The purple-fruited common Berberry. — Fruit purple, 
leaves narrow, hardly ciliated. 2B. innominata Kielm. 

» B.v.6 nigra. The black-fruited common Berberry. — Fruit black ; leaves 
oblong, ciliately serrated, serratures few. The fruit of this plant 
is said by Tournefort, who found it on the banks of the Euphrates, 
to be of delicious flavour. 

& B.v. 7 dilcis. The sweet-fruited common Berberry.— Fruit red, some- 
what less acid than that of the common berberry. Leaves of a bright 
shining green. Native of Austria. 

&% B.v.8 aspérma. The seedless Berberry.— Fruit destitute of seeds. Miller, 
and also Du Hamel, both say that suckers taken from this variety com- 
monly produce fruit with seeds; that, as the tree grows older, the 
seeds become fewer, and that it is the age of the plant that at last 
causes the fruit to be seedless; in that case this plant must be con- 
sidered more a variation than a variety. JB. v. aspérma is said by 
Du Hamel to produce the best fruit for preserving ; and it is from it 
that the delicious Confitures @ E’pine vinette, for which Rouen is so 
celebrated, are made. (Nov. Duh., iv. p.13.) Price, 2s. 6d. each. 

All these varieties are in the garden of the London Horticultural Society. 

Other Varieties. Dr. Lindley says, that “ there is in the Catalogues a Ca- 

nadian berberry, which appears to be nothing more than a common berberry, 
brought from North America; and also Bérberis datrica and _altaica, 
neither of which merits to be distinguished from B. vulgaris.” 


Description. Ina wild state, the common berberry is seldom found higher 
than 4 ft. or 5 ft., but ina state of culture it may be grown to nearly 30 ft. 
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high. Thestems are upright, and much branched towards the top; smooth, 
slightly grooved, covered with a whitish or ash-coloured bark, which is yellow 
within, and they have a large white pith. The main stem soon becomes so 
surrounded by side suckers as to be concealed by them; so that, even where 
the height of the plant is that of a tree, its character is still that of a bush. 
The blossoms are, in general, abundant, and produce a fine appearance in April 
and May; their smell is offensive when near, but not disagreeable at a short 
distance. The tree will live for two or three centuries, without increas- 
ing much in size. The wood is hard and brittle, of a yellow colour, but little 
used except for dyeing. The rate of growth, when the plant is young, is rapid ; 
and, in consequence, in five or six years it will attain the height of 7 ft. or 8 ft. ; 
but it grows slowly afterwards, unless the suckers are removed from it as they 
are produced. It is seldom seen above 10 ft. high; but there are examples 
of trees of it 30 ft. high, probably of 30 years’ growth. 

Geography and History. Found wild in most parts of Europe, and in many 
parts of Asia and America; in the warmer parts of those last countries, on 
mountains ; in the colder parts of Europe in plains, as in Norway, near Chris- 
tiania. The berberry is found on Mount Lebanon, and on Mount Etna; in 
which last situation it becomes a low shrub, in the last zone of vegetation, at the 
height of 7500 French feet above the level of the sea. In England it is found 
in indigenous woods and hedges, more especially on ealcareous soils. It is 
so common in the hedges of Saffron Waiden, in Essex, where corn grows fre- 
quently quite up to the hedge, that Professor Martyn refers to this circumstance, 
as a proof that the prejudice respecting its originating the mildew on wheat is 
unfounded. It is indigenous in Scotland and Ireland, but not very common 
in those countries. The plant is mentioned by Pliny; and, among moderns, 
seems first to have been recorded by Bauhin in his Pinax, and subsequently 
by all the writers on plants, under different names, till the time of Ray, who 
first called it Bérberis ; which name was afterwards adopted by Linnzus, and 
by all the botanists since his time. 

Properties and Uses. The inner bark both of the stems and roots affords a 
yellow dye. The leaves are agreeably acid, and, according to Gerard, were used 
in his time “ to season meat with, and instead of a salad, like sorrel.” The 
berries are so acid, that birds seldom touch them. They are not eaten raw, 
but are excellent when preserved with sugar in syrup, or candied. They are 
also made into jelly and rob, both of which are not only delicious to the taste, 
but extremely wholesome; and they are pickled in vinegar, when green, as a 
substitute for capers. In some countries in the north of Europe, the berries are 
used instead of lemon for flavouring punch,&c. ; and when fermented it produces 
an acid wine, from which tartar is procured by evaporation. They are also in 
general use for garnishing dishes. Medicinally, the berries, leaves, and roots 
are powerfully acid and astringent; the bark is purgative and tonic; and 
the berries, when bruised and steeped in water, make a refreshing drink in 
fevers. The astringent principle is so abundant in the bark, that it is used 
for tanning leather in Poland; and it dyes it of a fine yellow at the same 
time. A decoction of the bark is said to make a good gargle to strengthen 
the throat and gums. The plant is cultivated in gardens as a fruit tree or 
fruit shrub; and the variety, or rather variation, in which the seeds are said 
to be wanting, and that in which the fruit is sweet, are recommended in pre- 
ference. The plant makes an excellent hedge; but there exists a prejudice 
against it among agriculturists, from its supposed influence in producing 
blight, or mildew, on the corn adjoining it. This opinion, though totally un- 
founded, is of unknown antiquity. It appears to have been first considered 
as an erroneous prejudice by Du Hamel, who assures us that it is totally void 
of foundation; and Broussonet and other botanists subsequently proved the 
fact; but the most scientific refutation of the error was given by Dr. Greville, 
in his Scottish Cryptogamic Flora. Yn that excellent work Dr. Greville has 
shown that the mildew which attacks the berberry (AXcidium Berbéridis 
Pers., fig. 47.) is quite different from any of the Fangi which are found on 
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corn. The berberry mildew, when magnified, is found to consist of a number of 
small: orange cups, with a white film over each. When ripe these films burst, 
and the tops of the cups assume a ragged uneven appearance, in which state 
they look like white Fangi. The cups are filled with 7 
innumerable little cases, containing seeds, or sporules, 
and these constitute the bright orange powder that 
is seen on the leaves and flowers of the common ber- 
berry. ‘ Among the many beautiful objects that are 
to be met with in the lower and more imperfect tribes 
of plants,” Dr. Lindley observes, “ it is difficult to find 
one more worthy of an attentive examination than the 
fEcidium Berbéridis.” The blight on corn is generally 
a species of Urédo, and does not correspond in bo- 
tanical characters with the AXcidium. 

Propagation and Culture. The original species is propagated in the nur- 
series by seeds, and the varieties by suckers. For ordinary purposes, no plant 
requires less culture ; but, to produce large fruit, it should be planted in a deep, 
well manured, somewhat calcareous soil, and be constantly freed from side 
suckers. The racemes of the blossoms, also, should be thinned out, in order 
by reducing the number of bunches of fruit, to increase its size. When the 
berberry isintended to become an ornamental tree, it should be trained with 
a straight stem to the height of 8 ft. or 10 ft., and then suffered to branch out, 
thinning out the shoots where necessary, and destroying every sucker as it ap- 
pears. So treated, it forms a singularly beautiful small tree, of great duration. 

Diseases, §c. The common berberry is very subject to the mildew, Acidium 
Berbéridis Pers., before described. 

Statistics. The berberry is to be found in all European gardens that pretend 
to have a complete collection of fruit trees, and in most shrubberies. The 
original species is to be procured in all nurseries, and the varieties in some of 
them. Seedlings of the species, in the London nurseries, are 8s. a thousand ; 
and transplanted plants 25s. a thousand: at Bollwyller, the varieties are a 
franc each; plants of the species, 50 cents each: in New York, ?. 


z 3. B. cANADE’NSIS Mill. The Canadian Berberry. 


Identification. Pursh’s Fl. Amer., Sept., 1. p. 219.; Nutt.Gen. Amer., 1. 210. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 106. ; 
Don’s Mill., 1. p. 115. 
a B. vulgaris Mz. Fl. Bor. Amer. 1. p. 205.; B. vulgaris var. canadénsis Martyn’s 
ill., No. 1. 
Engravings. Hayne Abbild., t. 63. ; and our fig. 48. after that author. 


Spec. Char., §c. Spines 3-parted. Leaves obovate-oblong, » 
remotely serrated, upper ones nearly entire. Racemes Aw 
many-flowered, nodding. (Don’s Mill.,i. p.115.) A shrub, 9% 
or low tree, with yellow flowers, from April to June. Cul- — 
tivated in 1759. Height 5ft. It is found in North Ame- 
rica, on fertile hills and among rocks, especially in the ) 
Alleghany Mountains, from Canada to Carolina, and also | 
in Tennessee. The berries are said by Pursh to be more 
fleshy and less acid than those of B. vulgaris. The same 
opinion prevails in the United States as in England, as 
to the berberry producing mildew on wheat. From the 
appearance of this alleged species in the garden of the London Horticultural 
Society, we are induced to consider it only a variety of B. vulgaris. De 
Candolle thinks it for the most part intermediate between B. vulgaris and 
B. chinénsis. Plants, in London, are 1s. 6d. each; at Bollwyller, 1 franc ; 
and in New York, 15 cents. 


“ 4, B.emarcina‘ta Willd. The emarginated-petaled Berberry. 


Identification. Willd. Enum., 1. p. 395. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 105.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 115. 

Synonyme. Ausgerandete (serrated) Berberitze, Ger. 

Engravings. Hayne Abbild., t. 62.; and our jig. 49. 

Spec. Char., §c. Spines 3-parted. Leaves lanceolate-obovate, ciliately serrated. 
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Racemes scarcely pendulous, shorter than the leaves; 
petals emarginate. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 115.) A shrub 
closely resembling B, vulgaris, of which it is, doubtless, 
only a variety; but it is one half smaller in all its parts, 
and has the petals emarginate. It is found wild in Si- Fe: 
beria, and was introduced into England in 1820. In the //¥ 
garden of the London Horticultural Society it has at~ { 
tained the height of 7 ft.in 10 years. Price, in the Lon- 
don nurseries, 2s. a plant; at Bollwyller, 2 francs ; and 
in New York, ?. 


ze 5. B. 1ee’rica Stev. The Iberian Berberry. 
Identification. Stev. and Fisch, in Litt.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 115. ; and Lindl. in Pen. Cyc., 4. p. 261. 
Synonymes. B. vulgaris ? v. ibérica Dec. Syst., 2. p.6.; B. sinensis Wal. 
Engravings. Dend. Brit., t. 26.; and E. of Pl., 4928., as B. sinénsis ; and our jig. 50. 


Spec. Char.,§c. Spines simple, and 3-parted; leaves obovate- 
oblong, quite entire. Racemes many-flowered; petals entire. 
(Don’s Mill.,i. p. 115.) A shrub closely resembling the common 
berberry, but, according to Dr, Lindley, readily distinguished 
from it by its smaller leaves, and its almost-upright racemes. 
The berries are dark purple, It is a native of Iberia, whence it 
was brought to England in 1790. Height 5 ft. 


% 6. B. stne’Nsts Desf. The Chinese Berberry. 
Identification. Desf. Catal. Hort. P., 150.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 106, ; Don’s Mill, 1. 
p. 115. 
Synonyme. B. vulgaris Thunb. Jap., 1. p. 146. 


Spec. Char., §c. Spines 3-parted. Leaves oblong, obtuse, entire, or the lower 
ones a little toothed. Racemes many-flowered, nodding. (Don’s Mill.,i. 
p- 115.) A shrub closely resembling B. vulgaris, but seldom growing more 
than 4 ft. or 5 ft. high, The berries are oval, of a deep red colour (Dec.), 
or, according to Dr. Lindley, of a dirty red ; 1-2-seeded. It is a native of 
China, where it was found during Lord Macartney’s embassy, between 
Pekin and Gehol ; and it was introduced into England in 1800. There are 
plants of it in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, and in the 
arboretum of Messrs. Loddiges, Dr. Lindley observes that it is more com- 
mon in French than in English gardens, and that it most resembles B. 
ibérica. 

z 7. B.cre’rica L. The Cretan Berberry. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 472. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 106. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 115. 
Synonymes. B. crética buxifolia Tourn. ; Vinettier de Crete, Fr. ; Cretische Berberitze, Ger. 
Engravings. FI. Grec., t. 242. ; Candian Berberry. 


Spec. Char., §c. Spines 3—5-parted. Leaves oval-oblong, entire, or some- 
what serrated. Racemes 3—8-flowered, rather shorter than the leaves. 
(Don’s Miil., i. p.115.) A low shrub, seldom exceeding 3 ft. or 4 ft. in 
height, with numerous suckers, forming a compact bush, densely covered 
with leaves intermixed with spines. The leaves are produced without any 
obvious order, and in their shape they resemble those of the narrow-leaved 
variety of the common box. The berries are ovate, black, 2-seeded, more 
astringent than acid; stigma on a very short style. It is a native of Crete, 
or Candia, of Cyprus, and also of Japan; and it has been cultivated in 
England since 1759; but, being a plant of no great show, it is not very 
common in gardens or nurseries. There are plants of this species in the 
arboretum of Messrs. Loddidges, and also in the arboretum of Messrs. 
Buchanan and Oldroyd, at Camberwell. It is also in the garden of the 
Horticultural Society. Dr. Lindley observes of it, that “it is a dwarf 
scrubby bush, looking like a starved specimen of the common berberry.” 


Price, in London, Is. 6d. a plant; at Bolwyller, | franc 50 cents; in New 
York, ?. 
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Variety. 
xv B.c.2 serratifolia Por. The serrated-leaved Cretan Berberry.— Leaves 
ciliately serrated. 


wv 8. B. cratm’GINA Dec. The Cratzgus-like Berberry. 
Identification. Dec. Syst., 2. p.9.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 116. 


Spec. Char., §c. Spines simple. Leaves oblong, reticulated, hardly serrated. 
Racemes many-flowered, crowded, spreading, scarcely longer than the leaves. 
(Don’s Mill.,i. p. 116.) Native of Asia Minor. “ Allied to Bérberis 
crética and sinénsis”’ (Dec.): said to be like B. vulgaris by G. Don. “ De- 
scribed by De Candolle from specimens collected in Asia Minor. Young 
plants, of what is said to be this species, are in the gardens, but they have 
not yet flowered.” (Lind/.) Where we meet with many doubts, we are 
always disposed to simplify; and, from the geography of this species, we 
think it highly probable that it will turn out to be a mere variety of B. 
vulgaris. 


C. Leaves leathery, evergreen or sub-evergreen. Flowers solitary or in Clusters. 
> 


x 9. B. pu’ucts. The sweet-fruited Berberry. 


Identification. Swt. Brit. Fl.-Gard. ; Lindl. Pen. Cyc., 4. p. 261. 

Engravings. Swt. Brit. Fl. Gard. 2d ser., t. 100. ; and our jig. 51. 

Spec. Char., §&c. Spines long, slender, simple, or 3-parted. 
Leaves obovate obtuse, with or without a bristly 
point, quite entire, glaucous on the under side. 
Flowers solitary, on slender stalks, twice as long as 
the leaves. (Lindl., Pen. Cyc., 4. p. 216.) This species, 
or alleged species, is not recognised by De Candolle 
or George Don: itis said by Dr. Lindley to be “a 
native of the south-western part of South America, 
from the Straits of Magellan to Valdivia, where it 
forms a small evergreen bush. The species has been 
some years in this country; but it is at present very 
rare.’ (Pen Cyc., 5. p. 261.) There are plants in 
the Hort. Soc. Garden between 2 ft. and 3 ft. high ; ( 
and it is to be procured at Low’s Nursery, Clapton, 
where it flowered in March, 1831. It was sent to { 
Mr. Low by Mr. Anderson, the collector attached to Capt. King’s expe- 
dition, from the Straits of Magellan. In Sweet’s Flower-Garden, where 
it is figured, it is said that, in its native country, “ the fruit is used, both 
green and ripe, as we use gooseberries, for making pies and tarts, and pre- 
serves, for which it is most excellent. The berries are round and black, 
being about the size of a black currant, and are produced in great abund- 
ance. The flowers are very handsome, being of a bright yellow, and nod- 
ding: they make a very elegant appearance.” (Swt. Fl.-Gard., 2d s., i. 
t. 100.) It is quite hardy, and evergreen ; but there is a deciduous variety, 
also possessed by Mr. Low, which, by some, is supposed to be a distinct 
species. 


wv 10. B. HETEROPHY’LLA Juss. The various-leaved Berberry. 


Identification. Juss. in Poir. Dict., 8. p. 622. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 108.; Don’s Mill, 1. p.117. ; Lindl., 
Pen. Cyc., 4. p. 261. 

Synonymes. B. iicifdlia Forst. ; B. triscupidata Smith. 

Engraving. Hook Exot. Fl, 1. t. 14. ; and our fig. 52, 

Spec. Char., §c. Spines 3-parted. Leaves ovate-lancolate, glabrous, some of 
them entire, others furnished with 3 pungent teeth. Pedicels solitary, 
1-flowered, hardly longer than the leaves. Filaments toothed. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 117.) This species Dr. Hooker describes as a shrub about 3 ft. 
in height, much branched, and the older branches covered with dark wrinkled 
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bark. The leaves clustered, and of two kinds; the old ones 
terminated with a sharp spinose point, and having a 
lateral spinule on each side, above the middle, and the 
younger ones being pale green, unarmed, and having their 
margins entire and softish. The old leaves are also quite 
rigid, dark green, and shining. The flowers are solitary, 
about the size of a pea, and of an orange-yellow colour. 
(Exot. Fl., i. t. 14.) Dr. Hooker also observes, that this 
species “ departs from the generic character of De Can- 
dolle, inasmuch as the calyx has no scales at its base, nor 
are the filaments destitute of teeth, for there are two most 
distinct ones just beneath the anther.” This shrub is a. 
native of the Straits of Magellan, where it was discovered 
by Commerson ; but when, and by whom, it was introduced 
in our gardens, Dr. Hooker informs us, is not known. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Lindley, it is “ an inelegant bush, about 3 ft. high, bare of 
leaves, and having nothing but its rarity to recommend it.” It is the 
B. ilicifolia of English gardens. 


sz 11. B. EMpeTRiFO‘LIA Lam. The Empetrum-leaved Berberry. 


Identification, Lam. IIl., t: 253. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 107.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 117.; Pen. Cyc., 4. p. 261. 
Engraving. Gam. Ill., t. 253. fig. 4. 


Spec. Char., &c. Spines 3-parted. Leaves linear, quite entire, with revolute mar- 
gins. Pedicels 1—2, 1-flowered. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 117.) According to Dr. 
Lindley, the leaves are collected in bundles in the axils of the spines, and 
the pedicels of the flowers are about as long as the leaves. “ A very curious 
and pretty plant, found wild from the Cordilleras of Chili to the southern 
point of the American Continent, in subalpine woods. In general aspect it 
is much more like a heath than a berberry, seldom exceeding 2 ft. in 
height. It has been some years in the Horticultural Society’s Garden, and 
is in Young’s Nursery at Epsom, and in the Fulham Nursery, but is to be 
found in few others. It flowers in December, and is said, in Sweet’s Brit. Fi.- 
Gard., 2d series, t. 100., to have flowered at Low’s Nursery, Clapton. 


D. Leaves leathery, evergreen or sub-evergreen. Flowers in Racemes. 


% 12. B. rLoripu’NDA Wall. The many-flowered Berberry. 


Identification. Wall. MSS.; Don’s Mill., 1. p.115.; Pen. Cyc., 4. p. 261. 

Synonymes. ‘‘ Out of accidental variations of this species, and its mode of leafing and flowering, 
the spurious species called B. affinis and B. ceratoph¥lla have been constituted. By Dr. Wallich, 
in his distribution of the herbarium of the East India Company, B. floribinda has been mistaken 
for B. aristata.” (Pen. Cyc., 4. p. 261.) 

Spec. Char., &c. Spines 3-parted and very stiff. Leaves oblong or oblong- 
lanceolate, nearly entire, or toothed in various degrees, sometimes very deeply 
and coarsely veined ; flowers in long, loose, slender racemes. (Pen. Cyc., 
iv. p. 261.) Thisspecies is supposed to grow about 10 ft. high in Nepal, 
and, as Dr. Lindley observes, is, “ apparently, extremely common in the 
whole of the north of India, where it forms a tall bush, varying consider- 
ably in the form and size of the leaves, and in the degree in which they are 
toothed, but always well marked by its slender, pendulous, or erect racemes 
of flowers, which are much Jonger than the leaves, and in no degree 
corymbose. It is to be found occasionally in the more choice collections 


in this country.” (Pen. Cyc., iv. p. 261.) 
gv 13. B. asia’tica Roxb. The Asiatic Berberry. 


Identification. Roxb. in Dec. Syst., 2. p. 13.; Dec. Prod.,1. p. 107.; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 116.; Pen. 


Cyc., 4. p. 261. “* 
Synonymes. B. tinctdria Lech. ; the Raisin Berberry Pen. Cyc. 
Engraving. Deless. Icon. sel., 2. t. 1. 


Spec. Char., §c. Spines trifid, or simple. Leaves oval, cuneated or elliptical, 
mucronate, smooth, under surface glaucous, entire or spinulosely toothed. 
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Racemes short, many-flowered, corymbose, shorter than the leaves. Pedicels 
elongated, 1-flowered. Berries oval. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 116.) A vigorous- 
growing shrub, with numerous luxuriant side suckers, approaching in vigour 
those of B. aristata ; but the leaves resembling those of B. heterophylla. It 
is a native of the East Indies and Nepal, and was introduced into England in 
1820. B. asiatica, Royle observes, “is found on the Neelgherries, and was 
called, by M. Lechenault de la Tour, 2. tinctoria, from the use to which it 
has been applied ; and it has been proved by the expe- 
riments of M. Vauquelin to be inferior to few woods for 
dyeing a yellow colour.” (Royle’s Illust., p.63.) Ac- 
cording to Dr. Lindley, the fruit is round, covered over 
with a thick bloom, and has altogether the appearance 
of the finest raisins. In the garden of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society the plants of this species are about 
7 ft. high, and they flower and fruit freely. They are 
easily distinguished from ZB. aristata, by their very short 
racemes. Plants 3s. 6d. each. 


w 14. B. pEALBA‘TA Lindl. The whitened-/eaved Ber- 
berry. 


Identification. Bot. Reg., t.1750,; Pen. Cyc., 4. p. 261. 
Synonyme. B. glatca Hort. 
Engraving. Bot. Reg., t. 1750, ; and our jig. 53. 


Spec. Char,. &c. Spines scarcely any. Leaves roundish, 
coarsely toothed, rather glaucous, white beneath. Ra- 
cemes very short and compact, pendulous. (Pen. Cyc., 
iv. p. 261.) A native of Mexico, whence it was intro- 
duced into England by the London Horticultural So- 
ciety in? 1830. “ It is a tall slender evergreen bush, 
with deep brown branches, and scarcely any spines. 
The flowers, which appear in December, are yellow, and the fruit red. The 
leaves are sometimes wedge-shaped and 3-toothed, but more frequently 
are nearly round, with two or three spiny teeth on every side.” (Pen. Cyc., 
iv. p. 261.) A curious and beautiful species, well deserving of culti- 
vation. There are plants in the Fulham Nursery 21s. each. 


zw 15. B. arista‘ta Dec. The bristled-tooth-leaved Berberry. 


Identification. Hook. Exot. Flor., 2. t. 98. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 106; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 115. 

Synonymes. B. Chitria Buch. ; B. angustifolia Roxb. ; B. sinénsis Desf. 

Engravings. Hook, Exot. Flor., t. 98.; Bot. Reg., t. 729. ; and our fig. 54. 

Spec. Char. Sc. Lower spines 3-parted, 
simple; leaves obovate-acute, tapering much 
to the base, ending in a mucro (prickly 
point) at the apex, membranous, smooth 
on both sides, serrated, with 4 or 5 bristly 
teeth. Racemes nodding, many-flowered, 
longer than the leaves. Berries oblong. 
(Don’s Mill.,i. p. 115. adapted.) A robust 
shrub, very distimct from any of the pre- 
ceding species or varieties, growing with 

extraordinary vigour, and capable of being 
formed into a very handsome small tree. 
It is anative of Nepal, and is found on moun- 
tains at from 5000 ft. to 8000 ft. of ele- 
vation, flowering there in May. The root 
and wood are of a dark yellow colour, and form the yellow wood of Persian 
authors; they are used as a dye, and, being bitter and a little astringent, they, as 
well as the bark, are employed in medicine. (Royle’s Illust., p.63.) The plant 
was introduced into England in 1820, and is already in several gardens. In 
Nepal, the fruit of this species is dried, like grapes for forming raisins, in the 
Z3 
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sun. After being once established, plants of this species grow with extraor- 
dinary rapidity till they attain the height of 8 ft. or 10 ft., after which they 
continue throwing up suckers, and some of these which we have measured in 
the Fulham Nursery, and in the Goldworth arboretum, were 9 ft. long, 
and, at the lower end, three fourths of an inch in diameter. It is a most 
desirable plant, and calculated to produce a splendid effect, both when in 
flower and when in fruit, upon an open lawn. As a rapid grower, it ought 
not to be planted near slow-growing shrubs or trees. Price of plants, in the 
London nurseries, ls. each; at Bollwyller,?; in New York, ?. 

Varieties. Mr. Royle has the following remarks, “ Under B. aristata, I con- 
ceive two species have been included, or at least two such very distinct 
varieties as to require particular notice. These are distinguished by the 
natives, apt to confound things together, by the names of Aushmul and chitra. 
The former growing at as low elevations as 3000 feet. and therefore easily 
acclimated in the plains of India, has the leaves and branches pale-coloured, 
and more thorny; the flowers more numerous, racemes erect, appearing 
earlier in the season, and having less pleasant-tasted fruit: while chitra, 
which I conceive to be the true B. aristata, and have not found below 5000 
feet of elevation, has brownish-coloured branches, smooth, shining, almost 
entire leaves, each flower much larger than those of kushmul, though less 
numerous than those on each of the drooping racemes.” (Illust. Sc., p. 64.) 


App. i. Additional Species of Bérberis. 


B. Wallichiana Dec., synon. atro-viridis. A native of the higher 
parts of Nepal, .and, according to Dr. Lindley, “* exceedingly well 
worth procuring, on account of its deep-green evergreen leaves,’ 
which will, in all probability, prove hardy. It is figured in Wallich’s 
Plant. Asiat. Rar., t. 243.—B. kunawurénsis, a native of the Hima- 
laya, is also a very desirable species. — B. actinacaéntha is mentioned by 
Dr. Lindley as a very common plant, between Valparaiso and Santiago, 
which might be easily introduced : besides which, he says, there are 
other evergreen South American species of great beauty. ‘* Some 
from the south of Chili particularly were found by Mr. Bridges near 
Valdivia, with shining holly-like leaves, long racemes of orange- 
coloured flowers, and young branches covered with rusty down.” 
(Penny Cyc., iv. p. 261.) —B. buxifolia Lam. Ill, t. 253. f. 3., and our 
Jig. 55., a small twisted shrub, with bluish purple berries, a native 
of the Straits of Magellan, would be a desirable acquisition, as it is 
doubtless as hardy as B. empetrifdlia, p. 306. In the garden of the 
Horticultural Society there is a berberry raised from seeds received 
from M. Ledebour, under the name of B. ‘licifdlia, which has not yet 
flowered, but which is entirely different from the B. heteroph¥lla, synon. B. ‘licifdlia of the nur- 
series. Seeds of berberries from distant countries, the same authority observes, ‘* would certainly 
reach England in safety, if mixed with tenacious earth and rammed into a box,”? The species both 
ri Bérberis and Mahdnia are so eminently beautiful, that too much can scarcely be said in their 

avour. 


Genus II. 


alla] Le 


MAHO‘NTA Nutt. Taz Manonta, or AsH BeRBERRY. Lin. Syst. Hexandria 
Monogynia, 


Derivation. Named by Nuttall in honour of Bernard M‘Mahon aseedsman at Philadelphia, the 
author of the American Gardener’s Calendar, and an ardent lover of botanical science. 

Identification, Nutt. Gen. Amer., 1. p. 307.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 108. ; Don’s Mill., p. 117. 

Synonymes. Bérberis of authors; Odostémon Raf. ; Ash Berberry Pen. Cycl. 

Gen. Char. Sepals 6, guarded on the outside by three scales. Petals 6, with- 
out glands on the inside. Stamens furnished with a tooth on each side at 
top of the filament. Berries 3—9-seeded. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 118.) — The 
species are elegant evergreen shrubs with yellow flowers and pinnate leaves. 
The latter resemble pretty much those of the ash, and hence, doubtless, 
the name of ash berberry. Natives of the north-west coast of America, and 
also of Nepal, and perhaps Japan. Though some botanists think that the 
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characters ascribed to: this genus, and those ascribed to Bérberis, as ex- 
hibited in p. 229., are not sufficient to keep them separate as genera; yet 
the habits of the species of one, as to the mode of growth, foliage, and in- 
florescence, are so distinct from those of the other, as to induce us to adopt 
Mahénia. The species in British gardens are all of comparatively slow 
growth, and admit but of slow multiplication by layers, and scarcely at all 
by cuttings. Some of them, however, seed freely, and are readily propagated 
in that way. Four species have been introduced, and they are described 
by Dr. Lindley, in the Penny Cyclopedia, as being included in a section of 
the genus Bérberis. 


« ]. M. rascicuLa‘ris Dec. The crowded-racemed Mahonia, or Ash Berberry. 
ear as Hook, Fl. Bor. Amer., 1. p. 28.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 108., and Syst., 2. p. 19.; Don’s Mill., 
- p. 118. 
Synonymes. Bérberis pinnata Lag., Bot. Reg., t.702., and Bot. Mag., 2d edit. vol. 1. t. 88.; B. fascicu- 
laris Pen. Cyc. In the same work it is stated that Mahdnia diversifdlia is the same as this 
species ; though it is figured and described by Sweet, as a species from Monte Video : see Swt. Br. 
Fi.-Gar., 2d series, t. 56. 


Engravings. Ker. Bot. Reg., t. 702.; Kth. Nov. Sp. Amer., 5. p. 71. t.434.; Bot. Mag., t. 2396.; and 
our jig. 56. 
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bidentate. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 118., 
adapted.) A very 
handsome tall ever- 
green shrub, which 
attains, in British 
gardens, especially 
if against a wall, the 
height of 8 or 10 ft. 
and produces its 
yellow flowers in 
abundance, from the 
middle of March to the middle of May. “ Perhaps the most showy of all 
the family.” (Bot. Mag., 2d edit. vol.i. p.48.) It is found in the moun- 
tainous parts of California and Mexico. It is readily distinguished at a 
distance from the other mahonias, by the glaucous green and subdued tone 
of colour of its leaves; those of all the others being of a darker green, and 
more or less shining. The plant is rather too tender to be treated as a 
bush, unless some slight protection be given to it during very severe frosts ; 
but it will grow freely against a wall with scarcely any protection. There 
is a fine specimen of it in the London Horticultural Society’s Garden, more 
than 8 ft. high. In the nurseries, plants are at present rather scarce, and cost 
from 5s. to 7s. each. 


w 2. M. Aquiro‘tium Nutt. The Holly-leaved Mahonia, or Ash Berberry. 


Identification. Nutt. Gen. Amer., 1. p. 212. ; Dec. Prod., 1, p. 108.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 118. 

Synonyme. Bérberis Aquifdlium Ph. and Pen. Cyc. 

Engravings. Pursh. Fl. Amer. Sept., 1. t.4.; Bot. Reg., t. 1425. ; and ourfig. 57. 

Varieties. One variety, M. A. nutkdna Dec., is mentioned by De Candolle (Prod.,i. p. 108.) ; 
and another, found at the junction of the Portage river with the Columbia, by G. Don, (Don’s 
Miill., i. p. 118.) 
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Spec. Char., §c. Leaves in 4 pairs of 
leaflets with an odd one, the low- 
er pairdistant from the base of the 
petiole; leaflets ovate, approxi- 
mate, cordate atthe base, one- 
nerved, spiny-toothed, with 9 or 6 
teeth oneach side. Racemes erect, 
and much crowded. Filaments bi- 
dentate. (Don’s Mill., adapted.) 
One of the handsomest of hardy 
evergreen shrubs, attaining the 
height of 6 ft. in 6 years, quite 
hardy, producing a profusion of 
bunches of yellow flowers during § 
April and May. It is a native of 
the north-west coast of America, 
from New Albion to Nootka 
Sound, growing in rich vegetable 
soil among rocks, or in woods, 
where it forms a thick and rich under-growth. It was introduced into 
England in 1823, and is to be found in all good collections. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Lindley, it is “ perhaps the handsomest hardy evergreen we 
yet possess. Its foliage is of a rich, deep, shining green, becoming purple 
in the winter; it bears fruit in some abundance, which consists of clus- 
ters of roundish black berries, having their surface covered with a rich 
violet bloom. It most resembles M. fascicularis, from which its large shining 
leaves at once distinguish it.” (Penny Cyc., iv. p.262.) This species is pro- 
pagated very slowly by layers, and, for some years, plants were sold in the 
nurseries at ten guineas each. Lately, however, a number of ripe seeds 
have been produced in England, or imported from America through the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; and from these, many young plants have been 
raised, in the Epsom and other nurseries; so that small plants may now be 
obtained for 5s. each, and in a few years they will, no doubt, not cost half 
that sum. In Prince’s Catalogue for 1825, the price is stated as 25 dollars 
(5/. 5s.) each. 


a 3. M. nervo'sa Nutt. The nerved-leaved Mahonia, or Ash Berberry. 


Identification. Nutt. Gen. Amer., 1. p.212,; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 118. 
Synonymes. Bérberis nervosa Ph.; Mahdnia glumacea Dec.; Bérberis glumacea Pen. Cyc. 
Engravings, Pursh. Fl. Amer., 1. t. 5.; Bot. Reg., t. 1426.; and our jig. 58. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves of 5 : 
—6 pairs, with an odd one, a i 
the lower pair distant from \ Sawils 
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producing its yellow flow- 
ers in October, succeed- 
ed by roundish fruit, of 
a glaucous-purple colour, 
and having an_ insipid 
taste. The plant is found in 
shady pine woods, on the 
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north-west coast of North America, along the river Columbia. According 
to Dr. Lindley, the stem of this species does not grow more than 6 in. or 
8 in. high, and is, in fact, shorter than its leaves. The petioles of the leaves, 
he says, “ are jointed at every pair of leaflets, in the manner of a bamboo 
stem.” The plant is hardy, and will thrive in a shady border of peat soil. 
It was introduced into England in 1822, and may be seen in the London 
Horticultural Society’s garden, but it is not yet extensively distributed. In 
London, plants cost 10s. 6d. each. 


# 4. M. rE’pENS G. Don. The creeping-rooted Mahonia, or Ash Berberry. 


Identification _G. Don. in Loud. Hort. Brit., No. 28182. ; and in Don’s Mill., 1. p. 118. 
Synonymes. Bérberis Aquifdlium, Lindl. Bot. Reg., t. 1176.; Bérberis repens Pen. vyc., iv. p. 262. 
Engravings. Bot. Reg., t. 1176. ; and our fig. 59. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaflets 2—3 pairs, 
with an odd one, roundish-ovate, 
opaque, spiny-toothed. Racemes 
diffuse. Root creeping. Filaments 
bidentate. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 118.) 
A small branched evergreen 
shrub, seldom rising higher than 
2 ft., with the leaves somewhat 
glaucous on both surfaces. The 
racemes of flowers are termi- 
nal, numerous, fascicled, diffuse, 
rising from scalybuds. The plant, 
in British gardens, produces a 
profusion of rich yellow flowers 
in April and May, but these have 
not yet been succeeded by fruit. 
Found wild on the east side of 
the Rocky Mountains of the west 
coast of North America, and per- 
fectly hardy in British gardens. It is propagated by layers or suckers, 
but does not strike readily; and it has, in consequence, been but sparingly 
distributed. Price of plants, in London, 10s. 6d. each. 
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App. i. Additional Species of Mahonia. 


Mahonia nepalénsis Dec., Bérberis nepalénsis in the list in p. 173., is an 
evergreen Nepal shrub, from 4 ft. to 6 ft. high, of great beauty, which, if it 
could be introduced, would probably be found as hardy as the American 
species. — M. acanthifola, if different from the foregoing, would also be very 
desirable. It is said to be a fine pinnated-leaved plant, with round black fruit, 
found on the Neelgherry Mountains of India, at the elevation of 8000 ft. M. 
nepalénsis grows at the height of 5000 ft. and 6000 ft., and attains, in shady 
situations, an elevation of 12 ft. It is also found on the Neelgherries, in 11° 
of north latitude. (Royle’s Illust.) In the Penny Cyclopedia, it is suggested 
that M. nepalénsis “ ought to be obtained from India at any cost, as it would 
in all probability succeed in this climate. — M. tragacanthotdes, with not more 
than one or two pairs of leaflets, found along the banks of the river Kur, near 
Teflis ; and M. caraganzefolia, a Chinese plant very like the last, having the 
points of the leaflets hardened into spines; well merit introduction.” (iv. p. 262.) 
A plant is mentioned by Thunberg, under the name of J‘lex japénica, which 
appears to be a Mahonza. It is found in the island of Niphon in Japan, and, as 
it would very likely prove hardy, ought by all means to be procured. 
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CHAP. IX. 


OF THE HARDY LIGNEOUS SPECIES OF THE ORDER CRUCIA‘CER. 


DISTINCTIVE Characteristics. Thalamiflorous. (H. B.) The order Cruciaceze 
is readily recognised by the cruciform arrangement of the petals, which are 
always four, in conjunction with tetradynamous stamens, and the fruit a 
silique or silicle. Though there are several species, which, technically con- 
sidered, are ligneous plants, such as Alyssum saxatile, Jbéris sempervirens, 
Cheiranthus Cheiri, and some others; yet, in a popular point of view, the only 
shrub included in the order is the Vélla Pseudo-Cytisus. 


Genus I. 


VE/LLA ZL. Tue Veta. Lin. Syst. Tetradynamia Siliculdsa. 
Derivation. The word Vélla is Latinised from the word velar, the Celtic name of the cress. 


Gen. Char. Stamens the 4 longer in 2 pairs, the 2 of each pair grown together. 
Style ovate, flat, tongue-shaped, at the tip of the silicle. Stele ovate, com- 
pressed, its valves concave. Partition elliptic. Cotyledons folded, the embryo 
root disposed in the sinus of the fold. (Dec. Syst.) 


w 1. Vetus Pszu‘po-Cy’tisus L. False Cytisus, or shrubby, Cress-Rocket. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 895. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 223.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 254 
Synonymes. Vélla integrifdlia Sal.; Faux-cytise, Fr. ; strauchartige (shrubby) Velle, Ger. 


Engravings. Cav. Ic., 1. 42.; and our jig. 60. 

Spec. Char., §c. Petals yellow, with long dark 
purple claws. Larger stamens perfectly con- 
nate by pairs. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 254.) A 
low evergreen shrub, seldom exceeding 4 ft. 
in height, with glaucous green leaves, and 
bright yellow flowers, which appear in the 
beginning of April, and continue till the 
middle of May. It is a native of Spain, on 
gypsaceous hills about Aranjuez, where it 
was first observed by Minuart, and, afterwards, 
by Cavanilles. It was cultivated by Miller in 
1759, as a greenhouse plant; but is found 
sufficiently hardy to stand the open air with a 
slight protection. It has stood for several years in the garden of the 
London Horticultural Society, planted on rockwork, where the dry soil 
renders protection unnecessary. It has also stood for a number of years 
in the open garden in the Hammersmith Nursery, and for five years in 
our garden at Bayswater, where it appears to be as hardy as the common 
azalea. It is a desirable shrub, on account of the early period at which 
it flowers; and also because it is a free flowerer. On a mound of rock- 
work it would form a most ornamental bush, and might be associated 
with the dwarf furze and Nitraria Schdberi. It is easily propagated by 
cuttings of the young wood, planted in sand under a hand-glass. Price, in 
London, Is. 6d. 
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App. I. Other ligneous or suffruticose Cruciacee. 


Those who wish to include in their collections all the &®,. ©! 
hardy plants of Crucidcee, cultivated in the gardens, heise 
which are botanically considered as ligneous, will find 
them enumerated in our Hortus SBritannicus. The 
principal are, Cheirdnthus Cheiri, and several varieties, | 
more especially C. C. fruticulésus, the wild wallflower ; ASSN 
Vesicaria utriculata; Alyssum argénteum, A. saxatile Vi Gass 
‘fig. 61.), and A, gemonénse; Jbéris sempervirens Oy 
fig. 62.), I. saxatilis, and J. corifolia; Lepidium subulatum and L. suffru- 
ticdsum. Sisymbrium Millefolium, from the Canaries, might also, it is 
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the plant after three or four 
years’ growth, might hang 


down over it on every side, so ( wr YX 
as completely to conceal the Pe A rm 
stones. 

CHAP. X. 


OF THE HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER CAPPA- 
RIDA‘CER. 


DISTINCTIVE Characteristics. Thalamiflorous. (H. B.) Sepals 4. Petals 4, 
cruciformly disposed. Stamens often numerous; if few never tetradyna- 
mous, or scarcely ever. Ovarium stalked upon the receptacle. Fruit either 
pod-shaped or baccate, 1-celled, very rarely 1-seeded, most frequently with many 
seeds attached to two narrow simple parietal placentze. Seeds kidney-shaped. 
Properties stimulant or tonic. (Lindley’s Introd. to N. S., and Key.) 

The only genus in this order, which contains any half-hardy ligneous plant, 
is Capparis. 


Genus I. 


S 
mae 


CA’PPARIS ZL. Tue Caper Busu. Lin. Syst. Polyandria Monogynia. 


Derivation. From kabir, the Arabic name of the common caper. 
Identification. Lin. Gen., 643. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 245.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 278. 


Gen. Char. Calyx 4-parted. Torus small. Fruit a silique, somewhat bac- 
cate, upon a slender stalk. 
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x 1. C.spino'sa LZ. The spined, or common, Caper Bush. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 720. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 245.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 278. 
Synonymes. The caper having been in extensive cultivation, and used for so long a period, has 
names in most of the languages of the civilised world, and these, though too numerous to be given 
bere, wall as N ewman’s Dictiony? i, or in the index of synonymes to the Encyclopedia of 

ants. In Frenc e name of the caper is Caprier or Tapenier: i i i 
pero; and in German, Kapernstrauch. — ‘ f i fos dsotsed ae mae 
Bs, Blackw. Herb., t. 417. ; Smith’s Spic., 18. t. 12.; Fl. Gr., 486.; Bot. Mag., t. 291.; and 


Spec. Char., §c. Stipules spinose, hooked. Leaves ovate, roundish, deciduous. 
Pedicels solitary, 1-flowered. (Don’s Mill., i. 278.) 

Variety. There is said to be a variety without spines, and with ovate leaves, 
the latter more or less hoary. | 


Description, §c. The com- 


mon caper plant is a well- Wy 63 
known shrub, trailing and ram- Wea .. yea 
bling like the bramble, found MK KY “W)) Se 
wild on the rocks in the south Sa 11997 o/) re, y 
of Italy, in the Grecian Islands, An iy Wy FS 
and in various parts of Asia iS a) @. 


Minor. The stems are woody, ROy SAPD REG <A 
and covered with a white Bark —\\ ae LS, pe ip 
round, smooth, and branching. 
The leaves are oval or round- 
ish, succulent, glaucous green, 
and deciduous. Thestipules, 
which are two, at the base of the footstalks, are transformed into spines. 
The flowers are white, numerous, axillary, solitary, large, handsome, and 
without smell. The petals are much larger than the sepals; spreading, obovate, 
waved, tender and flaccid ; white, faintly tinged with red or lilac. The stamens 
are about 60, of the same length as the petals, sometimes a little longer. The 
fruit is an oblong-oval coriaceous capsule. The root is long and woody, 
and covered with a thick bark. 

Geography and History. Found wild in the southern countries of Europe, 
in the Levant, in Sicily, and in the south of Spain, on rocks, walls, and dry 
places. Itis mentioned by Theophrastus as a wild plant, and incapable of be- 
ing cultivated ; but, in the south of France, it has been grown for the flower 
buds from time immemorial. It was cultivated by Gerard in 1596, who tells 
us that he put the seeds into the brick walls of his garden, “ which did spring 
and grow green;”’ and Bradley states that, he sowed some seeds which he 
procured from Italy on the garden walls of Camden House, near Kensington, 
about the year 1716. Mr. Miller mentions an old plant growing there (proba- 
bly the same that Bradley sowed), which resisted the cold many years, and 
annually produced many flowers, but the young shoots were frequently killed 
to the stump during the winter. This plant died about the year 1816. In 
general, the caper bush is grown in green-houses or stoves, but even in them 
it is not very frequent, and is seldom seen in flower. The largest plant that 
we know of in England is in the bed of a conservatory at Troughton Hall, 
near Manchester; its shoots cover a space between 20ft. and 30ft. long, and 
4ft. or 5ft. wide, and it is profusely covered with blossoms every year. 

Properties and Uses. The flower buds are well known throughout Europe 
and America as a pickle, and in the south of Italy the fruit is prepared in the 
same way as the buds. Their properties are, acridity, bitterness, and aroma. 
The buds are gathered daily, from the middle of May, when they begin to ap- 
pear, till the end of autumn. They are taken when about half the size which 
they would attain when just about to expand. They are then thrown into a 
cask, among salt and vinegar, in which they remain till the end of the season, 
when they are taken out and sorted, and put into other casks with fresh vine- 
gar, when they are fit for sale. Covered with vinegar, caper buds will keep 
many years. It is said that in order to increase the green colour, it is cus- 
tomary to put filings of copper in the first pickle. Bosc states that, in order 
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to effect the same object, they use sieves formed of copper wires, when sepa~ 
rating the large buds from the small ones, previously to placing them in fresh 
vinegar; the consequence is, he says, that capers are always more or less poi- 
sonous. (N. Cours d’ Agr., tom. iii. 413.) The substitutes for capers are, the 
green fruits of the nasturtium (Tropz‘olum majus), and the unripe pods of the 
Euphorbia Lathyris. 

Soil and Situation. A very dry soil, somewhat calcareous, and a situation 
fully exposed to the mid-day sun, are essential. It should either be planted 
against a wall, or on the south side of dry elevated rockwork ; and, in either 
case, it will require some protection during winter. In the Nouveau Du Hamel 
it is stated that it will not grow at all if placed in the shade. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, it is grown in light soil, on a stratum of broken limestone, 
and protected during winter with straw or leaves. There is a plant against 
the wall in the London Horticultural Society’s garden, which in 1835 had 
stood there 8 years with very little protection. There is a large and vigorous 
plant of it in the botanic garden at Cambridge, planted in the open air, but in 
front of a stove, and near the furnace, which produces strong shoots, and 
flowers abundantly every year. 

Propagation and Culture. In France, where ripe seeds can be procured, it 
is raised from them; but they require to be sown immediately after they are 
gathered. About Marseilles, where it is cultivated extensively in the fields, it 
is multiplied chiefly by cuttings ; but partly also by division of the root. (See 
Statistics.) 

Statistics. The caper is cultivated for its fruits and buds on both shores of 
the Mediterranean ; and in Greece, and even in Egypt, the buds are gathered 
for sale from wild plants. In France, the only caper plantations are in the 
neighbourhood of Marseilles and Toulon, and these have existed from the 
time that Marseilles was founded by a colony from Greece. The plants are 
there grown in open fields, planted at 10 ft. apart in quincunx. They attain 
the height of 4 ft. or 5 ft., and the bush covers a space of about the same dia- 
meter. Every autumn all the shoots are cut off within 5in. or 6 in. of the 
root; and, over the stools so formed, a little heap of earth is thrown up, of 
from 6 in. to 8in. in thickness. In spring this earth is spread out, and the 
ground is hoed or ploughed ; and this is the whole culture which the plant 
receives. As soon as the plants begin to flower, which, about Marseilles, is 
early in May, women and children are employed to gather the buds, and they 
continue doing so throughout the season, till the commencement of frost in 
November. Every day’s gathering is thrown into a cask in the evening, and 
every addition of capers is followed by an addition of vinegar, with a little 
salt in it, so as to keep the buds always covered with liquor to the depth of 
2in. When a new plantation is to be made, the shoots cut off in the autumn 
are formed into cuttings of about a foot in length, which are immediately 
planted in a nursery, and covered with straw, to protect them from frost, 
They remain there two years, and afterwards are transplanted to their final 
situation, where two, and sometimes three, plants are always placed together 
to provide for deficiencies from deaths. Sometimes new plantations are formed 
by dividing the roots of old plants, and this operation is always performed in 
spring. The culture of the caper has been tried, with a view to commercial 
objects, in the neighbourhood of Paris, but without much success; not so 
much on account of the severity of the frosts there, as owing to the humidity 
both of the situation and of the climate. In Spain, on the shores of the Me- 
diterranean, the caper is planted on the face of terrace walls on the sides of 
hills. Bosc observes that the gathering of the caper buds by women and 
children is a “ cruel torment” to them, on account of the numerous spines 
which cover the branches; and he adds that he has heard of a variety, which, 
however, he says, is not known in France, which is without spines, and which 
it would be very desirable to substitute for the other in general cultivation. 
In the south of France, every one who has a garden grows his own capers; 
and cottagers sometimes plant them in their garden walls, in order to sell the 
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produce. The caper is cultivated extensively in the neighbourhood of Tunis, 
and exported both to America and Europe. In commerce, the buds are of 
three different qualities, the nonpareil, the capucine, and the capotte. 
M‘Culloch says, the best capers imported into Britain are from Toulon; some 
small salt capers come from Majorca, and a few flat ones from about Lyons. 
In the year 1832, 6213 lbs. were entered for home consumption. (Com. Dict.) 

The caper plant has, we believe, been introduced into Australia, and it is 
highly probable that it would thrive particularly well in that dry and warm 
climate ; as it would, doubtless, in the Himalaya, and in other parts of India. 
For these reasons, we have departed from the rule we laid down, p. 230., 
which would have obliged us to print our account of this species, as being 
only half-hardy, in small type. 


* 2, C, Fontane‘siI Dec. Desfontaines’s Caper Bush. 


Identification. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 245.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 279. 
Synonymes. C. ovata Desf. Fl. Ail., 1. p. 404.; Caprier oval, Fr. 
Engraving. Bocce. Sic., t. 42, 


Spec. Char., &c. Stipules spinose, hooked. Leaves ovate, cordate at the base, acutish at the tip. 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 279.) Flowers dull white. Fruit club-shaped. A deciduous bush, closely 
resembling C. spinosa, of which it is, in all probability, only a variety. It was found in Mauritania, 
near Oran, in fissures of rocks, by M. Desfontaines, and it is also to be met with in Sicily, Italy, 
Spain, and the states of Barbary. Inthe Nouveau Du Hamel it is stated that it differs from C. spindsa 
in nothing but the forms of the leaves, which are oval-acuminate, while those of the other are 
round. It appears to have been introduced into England in 1800, but we have not seen it. As it 
is, doubtless, equally hardy with the other, it well merits a place against a conservative wall, 


From the habits common to the genus Capparis, and more especially from the principal part of 
the plant which contains the vital power being under ground, it is not improbable that all the green- 
house species might stand against a conservative wall with very little protection. One only is intro. 
duced, namely C. eg¥pta Lam., from Egypt; but there are described by De Candolle, and by G. 
Don: C. nepalénsis Dec., from Nepal; C. nummularia Dec., C. quinifldra Dec., and C. umbellata 
R. Br., from New Holland; C. canéscens Banks, from New South Wales; C. heteracantha Dec., 
and C. leucophylla Dec., from between Bagdad and Aleppo; C. volkamerie Dec., C. citrifdlia Lam., 
C. cluytiefoléa Burch., C. oledides Burch., C. coriacea Burch., C. albitrinca Burch., which is a tree 
16 ft. high, C. punctata Burch., and C. racemdsa Dec., all from the Cape of Good Hope; and C. 
saligna Vahl, from Santa Cruz, 


CHAP. XI. 


OF THE HARDY AND HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE 
ORDER CISTA‘CEA. 


DIsTINCTIVE Characteristics. Thalamiflorous. Sepals 5, incompletely whorled, 
two of them being exterior. Petals 5, crumpled in estivation, very fugitive. 
Stamens numerous. Fruit capsular, usually 3-valved or 5-valved, occa- 
sionally 10-valved; either 1-celled, with parietal placente in the middle of 
the valves ; or imperfectly 5-celled or 10-celled, with dissepiments proceeding 
from the middle of the valves, and touching each other in the centre. Embryo 
inverted. Properties balsamic. (Lindl. Introd. to N. S., and Key.) 

Description, History, §c. The species are all low ornamental shrubs, sub- 
evergreen or evergreen, most of them trailers, and only a few of them at- 
taining the height of 5 ft. or 6 ft. They are natives of the south of Europe 
and north of Africa, but are scarcely known in America orAsia. One or more 
of the species of the Cistaceze have been known from the days of Hippocrates, 
Linnzus included the whole of what were known in his time under two 
genera, Cistus and Hudsonia; but a new arrangement was published by 
Professor De Candolle (Prod. i.), in 1824, which he had adopted from Dunal, 
and this was followed by Sweet, in 1830, in his Cistinee ; and by G. Don, in 
1831, in his edition of Miller’s Dictionary. This arrangement we shall adopt 
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in the present chapter, though we are convinced that most of the species 
described are mere varieties, some of them of the most fugitive kind. Our own 
opinion is, that all the different alleged species of the genera Cistus, Helianthe- 
mum, and Hudsonia are, properly, only races or varieties of three or four ab- 
original forms. The Cistaceze have no medical properties ; but the resinous 
balsamic substance called ladanum or labdanum is produced from C. créticus, 
C. ladaniferus, C. /aurifolius, and one or two other species. (See Mag. Nat. 
Hist., vol. ii. p. 408.) Some of the species which inhabit Turkey and Greece are 
liable, in those countries, to be injured by the growth of the hypocistis on their 
roots. The hypocistis is the Cytinus Hypocistis Z., Gynandria Octandria L., 
Aristolochiée Juss., and Cytinez R. Br. It is nearly allied to Nepénthes and 
Aristolochia; and is a succulent parasite of a rich red colour, bearing a distant 
resemblance in size and form to the Orobanche. It has been known from the 
days of Theophrastus, but, as far as we know, has never been seen in a living 
state in Britain. It is figured in Du Ham., i. t.68.; and in Gerard’s Herbal, 
p. 1275. The use of the Cistacee in gardens is for ornamenting rockwork, or 
for keeping in pits during the winter, and planting out in flower-borders 
in spring; as, from the tenderness of the finer species, they are unfit for a 
permanent place in a shrubbery or arboretum. Most of the larger-growing 
kinds require some protection during winter; but they will all grow freely in 
any soil that is dry; and they are readily propagated by seeds, which, in fine 
seasons, they produce in abundance, or by cuttings; the plants, in both cases, 
flowering the second year. In the London nurseries the plants are generally 
kept in pots; and the price of the commoner sorts is from ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a 
plant; at Bollwyller, where they are mostly green-house plants, it is 1 franc 
50 cents; and in New York, ?. . 

The hardy ligneous species are included in three genera; which are thus 
contradistinguished by De Candolle and G. Don : — 


Ci’stus. Calyx of 5 sepals, 2 outer ones unequal or absent. Capsule 
covered by the calyx, 10—5-celled, from having a dissepiment in the middle 
of each valve. 

Hevia‘NTHEMUM. Calyx of 3 equal sepals, or of 5 unequal sepals. Capsule 
triquetrous, l-celled, 3-valved, with a narrow dissepiment, or a placen- 

_ tarious nerve in the middle of each valve. 
Hupso‘nz4. Calyx of 5 equal sepals. Capsule 1-celled, 3-valved, 1—3-seeded. 


Genus I. 


ALLL 


CYSTUS ZL. Tuer Cistus, or Rock Rose. Lin. Syst. Polyandria 
Monogynia. 


Derivation. From 'the Greek word kisté, a box or capsule, or the Anglo-Saxon, cist, a hollow 
vessel; on account of the shape of its capsules. In Martyn’s Miller, the name is said to be derived 
from that of the youth Cistus, whose story is to be found in Cassianus Bassus. Others derive it 
from kis, a worm or weevil. 

Identification. 'Tourn., Lin., Dec., G. Don. 

Synonymes. Holly Rose Gerard; Gum Cistus; Ciste, Fr. ; Cisten Rose, Ger. 

Gen. Char. Calyx of 5 sepals; sepals disposed in a double series; 2 outer 
ones unequal, sometimes wanting. Petals 5, equal, somewhat cuneated, 
caducous. Stamens numerous, usually exserted from the glandular disk, 
Style filiform. Stigma capitate. Capsule covered by the calyx, 5- or 
10-valved, with a seminiferous partition in the middle of each valve, 
therefore 5- or 10-celled. Seeds ovate, angular. Eméryo filiform, spiral.— 
Elegant, erect shrubs or subshrubs, with opposite, exstipulate, entire or 
somewhat toothed leaves, and axillary, 1- or many-flowered peduncles. 
Flowers large, beautiful, resembling a single rose, red or white. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 298.) 
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§ 1. Evythrocistus, Dec. i. p. 264. 


Derivation. From erythros, red, and cistus ; because the flowers of all the species in this section are 
red or purple. 


Sect. Char. Outer sepals narrowest, and usually smallest; inner ones concave 
at the base, with scarious margins. Petals rose-coloured, red, or purple, 
with a yellow spot at the base of each. Capsule 5-celled, from having 
5 seminiferous partitions, one in the middle of each valve. (Dec. Prod., 1. 
p- 264.; Don’s Mill., i. p. 298.) Low shrubs, evergreen, sub-evergreen, 
or deciduous, generally with large showy flowers. 


A. Peduncles \-flowered, axillary or terminal, solitary or umbellate. Style cylin- 
drical, generally longer than the Stamens. Stigma capitate, 5-furrowed. ( Ibid.) 


»« 1. Ci’stus puRPU‘REUS Lam. The purple-flowered Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Lam. Dict., 2. p. 14.; Ker, in Bot. Reg., t. 408.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 264.; Swt. Cist., 
t. 17.3; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 298. 

Synonymes. C.créticus Hort. Kew. ; the purple Gum Cistus, the purple Shrubby Cistus ; Ciste 
pourpre, Fr.; purpurrothe Cisten Rose, Ger. 

Engravings. Bot. Reg., t. 408.; Swt. Cist., t. 17. ; and our fig. 64. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, obtuse or 
acute, and more or less rugose; reticulately veined, 
with undulated margins. Petioles short, hairy, con- 
nected at the base, and sheathing the stem. Flowers 
terminal, from 1 to 6, on short peduncles. Bracteas 
sessile, leaf-like, pubescent, broad and concave at &§ 
the base, where they are connected, and terminating 
in acute points. Pedicels short, and with the calyx 
hairy; calyx of 5 sepals. Petals 5 or 6, obovate or 
wedge-shaped ; very much imbricate, more or less 
crumpled. Stamens numerous, filaments smooth. 
Style very short; and stigma large, capitate, 5-lobed, 
papillose. (Swt. Cist., 17.) A shrub about 3 ft. or 
4. ft. high, and much branched ; the branches are erect, 
and clothed with a brownish pubescence. The flowers are very large and 
handsome, of a bright reddish purple, with a yellow spot at the base, above 
which is a large dark velvet mark, surrounded with red, and slightly branched. 
The petals are imbricate, and much crumpled. It is a native of the Levant ; 
but when it was introduced into England is uncertain: it seems to have been 
cultivated by Gerard under the name of Cistus mas angustifolius, “ with 
flowers of a purple colour, in shape like unto a single-flower briar rose, 
having leaves very like those of sage, wrinkled somewhat like unto a cloth 
new dried before it be smooth.” It is rather tender; but, if planted near or 
against a wall, requires no other protection. It flowers abundantly in June 
and July, and is very ornamental. It grows very fast, and is easily propa- 
gated by cuttings. 


2 2. Ci/sTUS HETEROPHY’LLUs Desf. The various-leaved Cistus, or Rock 
Rose. 
Identification. Desf. Atl., 1. p. 411. t. 104.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 264. ; 
Swt. Cist., t.6.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 298. 
Synonymes. The Gum Cistus of Algiers ; Ciste hétérophylle, F>. 
Engravings. Desf. Atl.,1.t. 104; Swt. Cist., t.6.; and our jig.65. 
Spec. Char., §c. Leaves ovate-lanceolate ; petioles 
very short, hairy, and sheathing at the base; 
margins of the leaves revolute, green on both 
sides. Peduncles hairy, one-flowered, with two 
leafy bracteas about the middle of them. Flowers 
large, terminal. Calyx of 5 hairy sepals. Petals 5 
or 6, imbricate, obovate, with roundish points. 
A. stiff upright woody shrub, with short rigid 
branches, thickly clothed, as well as the other 
parts of the plant, with a hairy pubescence. The 
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flowers are ofa bluish rose colour, with a bright yellow spot at the base ; 
and the petals are imbricate, and much crumpled. The leaves are very 
small, and the whole plant has the appearance of a miniature tree. It is a 
native of uncultivated hills in Algiers; but by whom it was discovered, and 
when brought to the country, areunknown. It is rather tender, and requires 
protection during winter. It does best trained against a wall, where it 
has a very brilliant appearance in June and July, when it is covered with 
flowers. The seeds sometimes ripen in this country; and, when they do, 
they afford the best means of propagating the plant, as it does not strike 
freely from cuttings. It requires a light rich soil, and does best in a mix- 
ture of sandy loam and peat. (G. Don. Sweet.) 


# 3. C. PARVIFLO‘RUs Lam. The small-flowered Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


identification. Lam. Dict., 2. p. 14. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 264. ; Swt. Cist., t. 14.; and Don’s Mill., 1.p. 298. 

fngravings. Swt. Cist., t. 14. Smith’s Fl. Grec., t. 495. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves ovate, acute, somewhat tomentose, drawn out into 
the footstalks at the base, and somewhat connate. Peduncles 1-flowered, 
3 or 4 together, almost terminal. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 298.) A shrab 
about 3 ft. in height; a native of Crete. Mr. Sweet thinks it was pro- 
bably introduced by Dr. Sibthorp, having been found in our collections ever 
since the doctor’s return from that country. The petals are small, purplish, 
or pale rose-coloured, and distinct or separated from each other. It 
flowers in June and July, and sometimes ripens seeds, from which, or from 
cuttings, it is readily propagated. Plants were in the Chelsea Botanic 
Garden, and in the Fulham Nursery, in 1826. (Sweet.) 


w 4. C. compLica‘tus Lam. The complicated Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. am. Dict., 2. p. 14.; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 298. 


Spec. Char., &c. Leaves roundish-ovate, bluntish, approximate, clothed with white tomentum; under 
surface reticulated ; footstalks dilated at the base, with pilose margins, channeled above, and 
sheathing at the base. Peduncles short, 1-flowered, three or four together, somewhat terminal. 
(Don’s Miiz., i. p. 298.) Acshrub, from the Levant, and from the mountains of Valencia, in Spain, 
growing to the height of 3 ft., and producing small rose-coloured or purplish flowers in June and 
July. Introduced into England in 1818. 


# 5. C. vitto‘sus Lam. The villous Cistus, or hairy Rock Rose. 


Identification. Lam. Dict., 2. p.12.; Lin. Sp., 736.; Willd. Sp., p. 1181.; Hort. Kew., 2d. edit., 3. 
p. 303.; Dec. Prod., 1 p. 264.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 298. 

Synonymes. C. salvifdlius Horét.; C. undulatus Monch; Cistus mas major folio rotundidre Dzwh. ; 
C. creticus Hort. Lam. ; the shrubby Cistus Mart. Mill. ; Ciste velu, Fr. ; Raube Cisten Rose, Ger. 

Engravings. Duh. Ar., 1. t. 64.; Swt., t.35.; Willd., p. 2. 1181. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves roundish-ovate, wrinkled, tomentose, and hairy, 
stalked; footstalks furrowed, connate at the base. Peduncles 1-flowered, 
lor 3together. Sepals villous. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 298.) A shrub 3 ft. high. 
A native of the south of Europe and the north of Africa, which has been in 
the English and French gardens for the last two hundred years. It is, as 
Mr, Sweet observes, one of the commonest species in all the nurseries 
about London, where it is sold under several names, and generally for 
C. salvizefolius ; which, however, is a white-flowered species, though it resem- 
bles the present plant in habit. This shrub forms a “ snug compact bush,” and 
continues in flower for a long time. The flowers vary in colour from a pale 
lilac to a dark purple, and even very much on the same plant at different times. 
In severe winters it requires a little protection ; and it will generally be found 
safe to keep a reserve of young plants in pots, in a pit or cold-frame. 

Variety. 

x C. v. 2 rotundifolius. The round-leaved villous Cistus, or Rock Rose. 
C. rotundifolius Sweet; C. villosus B viréscens Dec. (Swt. Cist. 
t. 75.)—Leaves more obtuse than in the species. 


« 6. C. crE’tIicus L. The Cretan Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 1. p. 738.; Jacq. Icon. rar., 1. t. 95.; Smith’s Fl. Greec., 495.; Buxb. Cent. 
3. p. 34. t. 64. f. 1.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 264. ; Swt. Cist., t. 112. 

Synonymes. Ledon Diose.; Ciste de Créte, Fr.; Cretische Cisten Rose, Ger. 

Engravings. Jacq. Icon. rar., 1, t.95.; Fl. Gr., t. 495.; Buxb. Cent., 3. p. 54. t. 64, f 1.; Swt. Cist., 
t. 112.; and our jig. 66. 
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Varieties. C.c. 2 crispatus Dec. has the leaves waved or curled; and C.c.3 tawricus Dec. has 
the leaves flat, and very villous, on the under surface. 


Spec. Char.,§c. Leaves spathulate-ovate, tomentosely 
hairy, wrinkled, tapered into the short footstalk, 
waved on the margin. Peduncles 1-flowered. Sepals 
villous. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 298.) This species, Sweet 
observes, resembles C. villosus and C. undulatus in 
appearance, and is often confused with those species 
in collections. In the nurseries, C. purptreus is 
very often sold for it; but the fine yellow spots at 
the base of its petals readily distinguish it from that 
species. It is a shrub, a native of Crete, Syria, and 
Greece, growing to the height of 2 ft., and generally 
requiring protection in the gardens about London; 
which as it does not often receive, it is, in conse- 
quence, scarce. The gum ladanum is the produce of 
this species. Dioscorides tells us that in his time 
the gum that exuded from the glands of the leaves was obtained by driving 
goats in among the shrubs, or by these animals naturally browsing upon 
them, when the substance adhered to their hair and beards, whence it 
was afterwards combed. This resin being at present collected to supply 
an extended commerce, a peculiar instrument is employed for the purpose, 
which is figured and described by Tournefort, and which is a kind of rake 
with a double row of long leathern straps. (See Mag. Nat. Hist., vol. ii. 
fig. 21.) The following is the description of the mode of gathering the gum 
given by Sieber in his Voyage to Crete : — “ It was in the heat of the day, 
and not a breath of wind stirring; circumstances necessary to the gathering 
of ladanum. Seven or eight country fellows, in their shirts and drawers, 
were brushing the plants with their whips; the straps whereof, by rubbing 
against the leaves of the shrub, licked up a sort of odoriferous glue, sticking 
on the leaves; this is a part of the nutritious juice of the plant, which 
sweats through the texture of the leaves like a fatty dew, in shining drops, 
as clear as turpentine. When the whips are sufficiently laden with 
this grease, they take a knife and scrape it clean off the straps, and make 
it up into a mass or cakes of different sizes: this is what comes to us 
under the name of /adanum, or labdanum. A man who is diligent will 
gather three pounds in a day, or more, which they sell for a crown on the 
spot. This sort of work is rather unpleasant than laborious, because it 
must be done in the sultry time of the day, and in the deadest calm ; 
and yet the purest Jadanum cannot be obtained free from filth, because 
the winds of the preceding day have blown dyst upon the shrubs.” (Sie- 
ber’s Crete, as quoted in Murray’s Encyc. of Geog., p. 835.) Formerly 
ladanum was a good deal used in pharmacy, but at present it is compara- 
tively neglected. In the west of Europe, a considerable quantity of it, how- 
ever, is annually collected in Crete, and sent to Constantinople, where it is 
chewed by the Turks, and used in various preparations of laudanum, 
and for fumigating churches and mosques. 67 


# 7. C. inca‘Nus L. The hoary Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


so aren Lin. Sp., 737.; Smith’s Fl. Grac., 494.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 298. ; 

Sesame  C. Albidus Hort.; C. cymdsus Dec. ; Ciste cotonneux, Fr.; be- 

staubte Cisten Rose, Ger. 

Engravings. Bot. Mag,, t. 43.; Swt. Cist., t. 44. ; and our/jig. 67. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves spathulate, tomentose, wrinkled> 
somewhat 3-nerved, sessile, somewhat connate at the base, 
upper ones narrower. Peduncles 1—3-flowered. (Don’s 
Mill.,i. p. 298.) A shrub, a native of Spain and France, 
about Narbonne, and which has been in our gardens since 
the time of Gerard. It grows to the height of 3 ft., form- 
ing a hoary bush, with reddish purple flowers, having the petals emarginate, 
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and flowering in July and August. It will endure our mildest winters in the 
open air; but in severe frosty weather it will require to be protected by 
glass, or by some slight covering. Plants of this species were in the Ham- 
mersmith Nursery in 1826. 
Variety. 
m C. 2. 2 canéscens. The canescent-leaved Cistus, or hoary Rock 
Rose. C. canéscens Swt. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 298.); Cistus mas Clus.; 
C. incanus var. 6 Dec. (Swt. Cist. t. 45.)—Leaves oblong-linear, 
bluntish, tomentose, hoary, waved, rather 3-nerved, sessile, some- 
what connate at the base. Peduncles terminal, 1-flowered, or 
somewhat cymose. Sepals ovate, acute, nerved, clothed with starry 
pubescence. Petals obovate, distinct. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 298.) 
Native of the south of Europe. A shrub growing to the height of 
2 ft.in British gardens, and greatly resembling the preceding species; 
the general colour and surface of the plant being the same, and also 
the colour of its flowers. Mr. Sweet says that he has no doubt of 
its being perfectly distinct; which it may be, and yet be only a 
variety. It is tender, and requires protection like the species. 


« 8. C. uUNDULA‘TUS Dec. The waved-leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 264.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 299. 
Synonymes. C. créticus Szvt., t. 63., afterwards corrected to C. undulatus ; perhaps C. crispus var. Don. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 63., under the name of C. créticus. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves sessile, linear-oblong, acute, with waved margins, 
3-nerved at the base. Peduncles solitary, each furnished with a bractea. 
Sepals taper-pointed, villous. (Don’s Mill. i. p. 299.) A shrub 2 ft. 
high, cultivated in collections, but of which the native country is un- 
known. It has purple flowers, which appear in June and July; and is 
probably a hybrid. It is rather tender, and not very frequently to be met 
with. It was in the Hammersmith Nursery, when Mr. Sweet’s drawing was 
made, in 1827. 


« 9. C.cri’spus LZ. The curled-leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 738.; Swt. Cist., 22. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 299. 
Synonymes. Ciste crepu, Fr.; krause Cisten Rose, Ger. 
Engravings. Cav. Icon., 2. t. 174.3; Swt. Cist., 22. 


Spec. Char.,§c. Leaves sessile, linear-lanceolate, undulately curled, 3-nerved, 
wrinkled, pubescent. Flowers almost sessile, 3 or 4 together, somewhat 
umbellate. (Don’s Mill., 1. p. 299.) Native of the south of France, Spain, 
and Portugal, and introduced into England in 1656. It is a shrub, 
growing to the height of 2ft., and producing showy purple, or reddish 
purple, flowers in July and August. The leaves are ribbed, or nerved, and 
covered with hairs, much undulated at the edges, and of a whitish green. 
They vary considerably in size, as well as in form. It is a very distinct sort, 
and forms a very pretty bush, which will stand the severity of our winters 
without protection. Cuttings of the young wood, Mr. Sweet observes, 
planted under hand-glasses in autumn will strike root readily ; but they will 
not strike so freely in summer. Plants of this kind were in the Fulham 
Nursery in 1826. 


w 10. C. a’LBipus LZ. The white-leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Lin. Sp.,'737. Don’s Mill., 1. p. 299. 
Synonymes. Ciste blanchatre, Fr. ; weissliche Cisten Rese, Ger. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 31. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves sessile, oblong-elliptical, hoary-tomentose, somewhat 
3-nerved. Flowers 3 or 8, terminal, somewhat umbellate. Outer sepals 
largest. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 299.) Native of France, about Narbonne, Spain, 
and Portugal. In British gardens, a shrub growing to the height of 2 ft., 
erect, much branched, and thickly crowded with white hoary leaves. The 
flowers, which are of a pale purple, a bright lilac, or a pale rose colour, 
terminate the branch in a sort of umbellate corymb, and appear in 
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July and August. It is one of the most desirable species of the genus, 
being quite hardy, having flowers of the largest size, and thriving in almost 
any soil or situation not too moist. Cuttings put in in autumn are soon 
rooted, and the plant ripens seeds plentifully in ordinary seasons, 


* 11. C. canpipi’sstmus Dun. The whitest-leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose. 

Identification. Dun. ined. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 264.; Swt. Cist., 3.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 299. 

Engravings. Swt. Cist., t. 3. 

Spec. Char., §&c. Leaves ovate-elliptical, acute, densely clothed with hoary 
tomentum, 3-nerved; footstalks short and sheathing at the base, with 
pilose margins. Peduncles solitary, 1-flowered, shorter than the leaves. 
Outer sepals one half shorter than the rest. (Don’s Mill., 1. p. 299.) Native 
of the Grand Canary Island, in elevated pine forests. This is a noble species, 
growing to the height of 4 ft. and upwards, with fine poplar-like leaves, and 
large pale rose-coloured flowers, with distinct petals, which appear in July 
and August. It was introduced into the Botanic Garden at Chelsea in 
1815, where it flowered soon afterwards, and plants existed there in 1825. 
It forms a shrub, not sufficiently hardy to stand through the winter, about 
London, in the open air, as a bush; but, with dry litter laid about its roots, 
and : slight covering of mats in the most severe weather, it may be pre- 
served. 


w 12. C. vacina‘tus Ait. The sheathed-petioled Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Hort. Kew., 3. p. 304. ; Jacq. Hort. Sch., 3. p. 17. ; Swt. Cist.,'t. 9.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 299. 
eee: Cistus symphytifodlius Lam. ; Ciste 4 Feuilles de Consoude, Fy. ; scheidenartige Cisten 
ose, Ger. 


Engravings. Jacq. Hort. Sch., 3. p. 17. t. 282. ; Bot. Reg., t. 225.; Swt. Cist., t. 9. ae 

Spec. Char., $c. Leaves lanceolate, acute, 3-nerved, hairy, under surface re- 
ticulated; footstalks furrowed, dilated, and sheathing at the base, with 
pilose margins. Peduncles 3-flowered, axillary or terminal, long, bracteate 
at the base. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 299.) Native of the Island of Teneriffe. In- 
troduced in 1779. A splendid-flowered species, easily distinguished by 
its panicled flowers, and large, imbricate, obcordate, crumpled petals. It 
grows to the height of 4 ft. ; and, being rather tender, it is generally kept in 
green-houses or pits. Its flowers are light rose colour, darker without and 
pale within: their general appearance is that of an apple blossom ona large 
scale ; and they continue appearing from April to June. Plants were in 
the Kensington Nursery in 1826. 


« 13. C. seri’ceus Vahl. The silky-leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Vahl. Symb., 1. p. 37. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 299. 
Engravings. Barrel. Icon., 1315. 


Spec. Char., &c. Leaves ovate, tomentose, 3-nerved ; lower ones on footstalks, upper ones sessile. 
Peduncles hairy. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 299.) Native of Spain, producing its purple flowers in June 
and July, It was in cultivation in 1826; and is said to grow to the height of 3 ft. 


w 14. C. ny’BRIDUS Vahl. The hybrid Cistus, or Rock Rose. 
Identification. Vahl. Symb., 1. p. 37.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 299. 


Spec. Char., &c. Leaves ovate, hoary, on footstalks. Branches beset with yellow scales. Peduncles 
elongated, subracemose, hairy. Outer sepals caducous. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 299.) Native of Spain, 
where it produces its purple flowers in June and July. It is said to grow to the height of 3 ft., but 
has not yet been brought to Britain. 


B. Peduncles cymose. Style almost wanting. Stigma capitate, shorter than the 
Stamens. 


# 15. C. cymo‘sus Dun. The cymose-flowered Cistus, or Rock Rose. 

Identification. Dun. ined. Dec. Prod., i. p. 265. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 299. 

Synonymes. Cistus incanus Sz, Fl. Gr., and at one time in the garden of Cels. 

Engravings. Fi. Gr., t. 494., as C. incanus ; Swt. Cist., t. 90. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves broad-ovate, twisted at the top, acutish ; under 
surface wrinkled and hoary. Footstalks dilated at the base, and somewhat 
sheathing, furrowed above. Peduncles cymose, 5- or 10-flowered, hoary, 
axillary, or terminal. (Don’s Mill. i..p. 299.) A very handsome, small, 
bushy shrub, growing in British gardens to the height of 3 ft. It is a native 
of the Levant, and has been some years in cultivation in British gardens ; 
but how long is uncertain. Sweet says it is often mistaken for C. incdnus 
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but that it is nearer related to C. villésus. It is somewhat tender, like all 
the other species from the Levant; and, in the climate of London, it re- 
quires a green-house, a cold-frame, or other protection, during winter. 


§ i. Ledonia Dec. 


Derivation. From /édon, a name given by Dioscorides to the plant that produces the ladanum ; but 
which is supposed by some to be Cistus Lédon (Dec. Prod., 1. p. 265.), and by others to be C. 
créticus. (See p. 320.) 


Sect. Char. Sepals 5, 2 outer ones largest, and very much pointed, or want- 
ing. Petals white or whitish, with a yellow or purple mark at the base of 
each. Stamens numerous, longer than the pistil. Stigma almost sessile, 
large, capitate. Capsules 5- or 10-celled, from being furnished with 5 or 
10 seminiferous partitions, one in the middle of each valve. Sub-evergreen 
shrubs or subshrubs. Leaves usually covered with clammy gluten. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 299.) This section includes some of the finest species of the 
genus; such as C. cyprius, C. ladaniferus, C. /aurifolius, &c.: almost all of 
them are evergreen, and many of them form bushes from 4 ft. to 6 ft. in 
height, or more, which, when covered with flowers, are among the most 
ornamental objects that can be introduced into a shrubbery or flower- 
garden. 


A. Peduncles \-flowered or many-flowered, cymose. Sepals 5, outer ones usually 
cordate at the Base, and pointed at the Apex. Capsules 3-celled. 
a. Peduncles naked at the Base, usually bearing beneath their Middle two opposite 
small Leaves. 


w 16.C. saLvieFo‘tius L. The Sage-leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Lin. Spec., 38. ; Cav. Icon., 2. p. 31.; Jacq. Coll., 2. 120.; Swt. Cist., t. 54.; Smith’s 
Fl. Greca, t. 497.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 299. 

Synonymes. Cistus fee’mina Clus. Hist., 1. p. 70.; Ciste 4 Feuilles de Sauge, 7. ; Salbey-blattrige 
Cisten Rose, Ger. 

Engravings. Cav. Icon., 2. t. 137.; Jacq. Coll., 2. t. 8; Swt. Cist., t. 54.; Smith’s Fl. Grec., t. 497. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves stalked, ovate, obtuse, wrinkled; under surface to- 
mentose. Peduncles long, white from tomentum, 1-flowered, articulated 
above, solitary or ternary. (Don’s Mill., 1. p. 299.) Native of the south of 
France, Italy, Greece, Spain, and Portugal. Flowers white. A branchy 
shrub in British gardens, producing white flowers in July and August, and 
cultivated since the year 1548. The leaves are of a whitish or pale green 
colour; and, like every other part of the plant, are covered with numerous 
short hairs. It is readily distinguished from other species, by its solitary, 
1-flowered, jointed peduncles, and its obtuse leaves. It is a very hardy 
species ; and, in sheltered situations, it will endure the winter without any 
protection. The sage-like leaves and neat flowers of this plant give it a very 
pleasing appearance. 
Varieties. 

w (C.s. 2 erectitsculus Dec. has the stem rather more erect than the spe- 

cies; and C. s. 3 ochroleucus Dec. has the flowers cream-coloured. 


» 17. C. optusiFo‘Lius Swt. The obtuse-leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Swt.Cist., t. 42.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 299. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 42. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves almost sessile, tapering to the base, ovate-oblong, 
obtuse, wrinkled, clothed with starry pubescence ; margins somewhat den- 
ticulated. Peduncles terminal, cymose, many-flowered. Outer sepals 
broadly cordate, acute. Petals obcordate, imbricated. (Don’s Mill.,i. p.299.) 
Native of Crete. Petals white, with a yellow spot at the base of each. 
This is a dwarf shrub, seldom growing higher than a foot and a half. Being 
anative of Crete, it requires shelter in severe frost. Mr. Sweet thinks that 
it has been in our gardens since the time of Dr. Sibthorp, without being 
noticed as distinct from C. salvizefolius, of which, we have no doubt in our 
own minds, itis only a variety. Plants were in the Fulham Nursery in 1826. 
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« 18. C. Cupania‘Nnus Presl. Cupani’s Cistus, or Rock Rose, 

Identification. Presi ex Spreng. Syst. Append., p. 206.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 299. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 70. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem erect. Leaves stalked, cordate-ovate, 3-nerved, reti- 
culately veined; upper surface scabrous, under surface covered with fascicled 
hairs; margin fringed. Peduncles pilose, 2- or 3-flowered. Sepals villous, 
acuminated. Petals imbricated. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 299.) Native of Sicily, 
but when introduced into England is uncertain. It grows to the height 
of 2ft., and produces white flowers, with a spot of yellow at the base of 
each petal, in June and July. Sweet says that it is very nearly hardy, re- 
quiring protection only during the severest frosts; and, in sheltered situ- 
ations, requiring no protection at all. It is nearly related, he says, to C. 
salvizefolius, and to C. corbariénsis; but is of stronger growth than either of 
these. Plants were in the Fulham Nursery in 1827. The heart-shaped 
leaves of this species render it easily distinguishable from the others that 
have white flowers. 

Variety. 

w C.C. 2 acutifolius. The acute-leaved Cupani’s Cistus, or Rock Rose. 
(Swt. Cist.,t.'78.; Don's Mill., i.p.299.) C.acutifolius Swt. ; C. sal- 
viefolius 6 humiftsus Dec. Prod., i. p. 265., Swt. Cist., t. 78.— Leaves 
cordate-ovate, 3-nerved, reticulately veined, pubescent on both sur- 
faces. Branches twiggy, diffuse, rather prostrate. Peduncles tomen- 
tose, generally 3-flowered. Sepals cordate, acute, shining, rather 
pilose, ciliated. Petals obcordate, imbricated at the base. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 299.) Cultivated in Colvill’s Nursery, Chelsea, in 1827 ; 
and, according to Sweet’s figure, so closely resembling the preceding 
sort, that we have no doubt of their belonging to one species or race. 


w 19. C. corBARIE’NSIS Pourr. The Corbiéeres Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Fd-ntification. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 265.; Swt. Cist., t. 8.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 299. 
Synonymes. C salviefdlius @ Dec. Prod. Fl. Fr.,4. p.813.; C. populifdlius minor, in some nurseries ; 


C. hybridus Pourr., not of Vahl. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 8. 

Spec. Char., &c. Leaves stalked, somewhat cordate, ovate, acuminated with 
fringed margins, wrinkled on both surfaces, and very glutinous. Peduncles 
long, 1—3-flowered. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 299.) Found in the south of France, 
on the mountains of Corbiéres, and also in Spain; and cultivated in the 
English gardens in the year 1656. It is a shrub, 23 ft. high, handsome, 
and producing its flowers in May and June. According to Sweet, it is 
one of the hardiest species of the genus, thriving well in the common garden 
soil, and in any situation where it is not too moist. It continues in bloom 
for about two months; and every day during that period the plant is 
covered with a profusion of handsome white flowers, the margins of which 
are tinged with rose colour.. The rose-coloured buds are also very pretty 
before the flowers expand. Plants were in the Hammersmith Nurseryin 1825. 


w 20. C. FLORENTI‘NUS Lam. The Florentine Cistus, or Rock Rose. 

Identification. Lam, Dict., 2. p. 17.; Swt. Cist., t. 59.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 300. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 59. 

Spec. Char. Leaves narrow-lanceolate, wrinkled, reticulated on the under 
surface, almost sessile. Peduncles villous, generally 3-flowered. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 300.) A native of Italy, whence it was brought to England in 
1825. It is a shrub 3ft. high, producing its white flowers in June and 
July. It is a rare and very distinct species, Mr. Sweet observes ; and forms 
a very pretty upright bush, requiring some protection during winter. Plants 
of it were in the Fulham Nursery in 1826. 


# 21. C. MONSPELIE’NSIS L. The Montpelier Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


identification. Lin. Sp., 737.; Lam. Ill, t. 477. ; Cav. Icon., 2. t. 137.; Jacq. Coll., 2. t. 8; Swt. 
Cist., t. 27.; Smith’s Fl. Greec., t. 493. 

Synonymes. Ciste de Montpelier, Fr.; Franzdsische Cisten Rose, Ger. 

iingravings. Lam. Ill, t. 477, fig. 4.; Cav. Icon., 2. t..137.; Jacq. Coll., 2. t. 8 ; Swt. Cist., t. 27. ; 
Smith’s Fl. Grec., t. 493, 
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Spec. Char., §c. Leaves linear-lanceolate, sessile, 3-nerved, clammy, villous 
on both surfaces. Peduncles pilose, cymose, somewhat secund. (Don’s 
Mil., i. p. 300.) A native of the south of France, Spain, and Portugal ; 
and, at one time, abundant at Montpelier, as the name implies. A shrub 
which grows to the height of 4 ft., and has been in cultivation since the 
time of Gerard, in 1656. The leaves are lanceolate, wrinkled, and reflexed 
at the points; and the flowers are middle-sized, white, with the petals 
broadly cuneate. This sort is rather scarce in British collections, though 
it is of the easiest culture, and is a handsome-growing plant, and an abund- 
ant flowerer. It requires a warm border, and some protection in severe 
weather. 


# 22, C. PLATYSE PALUS Swt. The broad-sepaled Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 47.; Don’s Mill.,*1. p.300. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 47. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, sessile, wrinkled, 3-nerved, villous 
on both surfaces. Peduncles cymose, and are, as well as the calyxes, 
villous. Sepals acuminated, outer ones broadly cordate. Petals obcordate, 
distinct. (Don’s Miil., i. p.300.) A shrub growing to the height of 3 ft. 
or 4ft.; a native of Crete; and producing its white flowers in June and 
July. It is uncertain when it was introduced; but plants of it were in 
the Fulham Nursery in 1826. Sweet says that it is frequently confused 
with C. monspeliénsis, though no two plants need be more distinct, and it 
is much nearer related to C. hirsutus. 


w 23. C. Le‘pon Lam. The Ledon Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Lam. Dict., 2. p.17.; Duh. Arb., 1. p. 168. t. 66. Don’s Mill., 1. p. 300. 

Synonymes. C. undulatus Link? C. ladaniferus monspeliénsium Bauh.; Ciste de Montpelier qui 
donne du ladanum, Ciste de Ledon, F7. 

Engraving. Duh. Arb., 1. p. 168. t. 66. 


Spec. Char., &c. Leaves connate, oblong-lanceolate, nerved; upper surface smooth, shining, under 
surface silky, villous. Flowers corymbosely cymose. Peduncles and calyx clothed with silky 
hairs. (Don’s Miil., i. p 300.) Found wild in the south of France, and figured and described by 
Du Hamel in 1755. He says ladanum is obtained from this species, and from others that are 
easily known by their having the smell of that gum. In catalogues, this species is marked as 
having been introduced in 1730; but Mr. Sweet remarks, in 1829, that he had not seen it about 
London for the last 10 years. 


# 24. C. nirsu‘Tus Lam, The hairy Cistus, or Rock Rose. 

Identification. Lam. Dict., 2. p.17.; Clus. Hist., 1. p. 78. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 300. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 19. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves sessile, oblong, blunt, hairy. Peduncles short, 
1-flowered, or cymosely many-flowered. Capsules small, covered by the 
large, hairy, pyramidal calyx. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 300.) A shrub growing 
to the height of 4 ft.; a native of France and the mountains of Spain; pro- 
ducing its white flowers in June and July; and cultivated in England in the 
year 1656. It forms a pretty little branching bush, readily distinguished 
from all other species of this section, by its very large pyramidal calyx, 
and small capsules. It bears our winters, in the open borders, without 
protection, except when the frost is very severe. It produces a great pro- 
fusion of flowers, which continue to expand in succession for a consider- 
able time. Plants were in the Fulham Nursery in 1826. 


2.25. C. Stperi‘tis Presi. The Ironwort-like Cistus, or Rock Rose, 


Identification. Spreng. Syst. Append., p. 204. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 300. 

Spec. Char., &c. Decumbent. Leaves stalked, obovate, a little wrinkled, covered with hoary to- 
mentum on the under surface. Peduncles elongated, 1—2-flowered, articulated above; and are, 
as well as the calyx, tomentose. Flowers nodding before expansion. (Don’s Miii., i. p. 300.) A 
decumbent shrub, with white flowers from June to August, found on rocks in Sicily, and not yet 
introduced into British gardens. 


w 26. C. La’xus Ait. The loose-flowering Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Ait. Hort. Kew., 3. p. 305. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 300. 

Synonymes. ?C. capénsis Lin. Sp. 736, ; schlaffe Cisten Rose, Ger. 

Lingraving. Swt. Cist., t. 12. 

Spec. Char., &§c. Leaves on short footstalks, ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, with wavy somewhat 
toothed margins, smoothish, upper ones hairy. Flowers cymose. Peduncles and calyx hairy, 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 300.) A shrub 3 ft. high, with white flowers and imbricate petals. Found wild 
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in Spain and Portugal, and introduced into England in 1656, It is erect, and not much branched ; 
quite hardy, or requiring only very slight protection in very severe frost. Dumont thinks it pro- 
bable that it is only a variety of C. Lédon. 


# 27. C. OBLONGIFO'LIUS Swt. The oblong-leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose. 

Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 87.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 300. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 67. 

Spec. Char., §c. Erect. Branches hispid, villous. Leaves on short foot- 
stalks, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, pubescent, and waved at the margins; 
under surface veiny. Peduncles cymose. Petals concave, imbricated. 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 300.) A native of Spain, attaining the height of 4 ft., and 
producing its white flowers in June and July. When it was introduced into 
England is uncertain; but Sweet found plants which appeared to him to 
be of this species in Colvill’s Nursery in 1826. It forms a strong hand- 
some evergreen shrub, which is quite hardy, and of the easiest culture. 


w 28. C. ASPERIFO‘LIUS Swt. The rough-leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 87. Don's Mill, 1. p. 300. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 87. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves almost sessile, ovate-lanceolate, acute, 3-nerved, 
wrinkled, smoothish, with wavy margins, somewhat denticulated, ciliated, 
netted with veins beneath, with the nerves and veins rough. Flowers 
cymose. Peduncles and calyxes hairy. Petals imbricate. (Don’s Mill., i. 
p- 300.) A shrub growing to the height of 2ft., and producing its large 
white flowers from May to August. Its native country is uncertain; and 
Sweet says it may probably be a garden production, and, if so, intermediate 
between C. laxus and C. oblongifolius. It forms a handsome, strong, up- 
right, evergreen shrub, and is quite hardy, producing its flowers all the sum- 
mer, and till late in autumn, in the open border. There were plants of it in 
Colvill’s Nursery in 1826. 


« 29. C. psILose’PALUS Swt. The glabrous-sepaled Cistus, or Rock Rose. 

Identification. Swt. Cist., t.33.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 300. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 33. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves on short footstalks, oblong-lanceolate, 3-nerved, acute, 
with undulated margins, which are somewhat denticulated and ciliated, rather 
hairy. Flowers somewhat cymose. Peduncles hairy, tomentose. Sepals 
with long points, glabrous, shining, and with ciliated edges. Petals broad, 
cuneated, imbricated. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 300.) A shrub growing from 2 ft. to 
3 ft. high, with white flowers in July and August. Apparently a garden 
production. Plants of it were in the Hammersmith Nursery in 1826. 
It approaches near to C. longifolius, but is very different, according to 
Sweet, from that species. The piants are bushy, and the shoots are ter- 
minated by large cymes of white flowers, which open in succession, and 
produce a contrast with the dark green leaves with which the plants are 
clothed. 


b. Peduncles with small, concave, coriaceous, yellowish, decussate, caducous Brac- 
teoles at the Base; and with two larger opposite ones beneath the Middle. 


« 30. C, Lonciro‘Lius Lam. The long-leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Lam. Dict., 2. p. 16.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 300. 
Synonymes. Cistus nigricans Pourr. Act. Toul., 3. p. 311.; C. populifdlius var. longifdlius Dumont. 


Spec. Char., &c. Leaves on short peduncles, oblong-lanceolate, with waved and pubescent margins ; 
under surface veiny. Peduncles cymose. (Don’s Miill., i. p. 300.) A shrub growing to the height 
of 4ft., and producing its white flowers in July and August. It does not appear to have been 
introduced into England. Dumont de Courset, in his Botaniste Cultivateur, says that this species 
is only a variety of C. populifdlius; seeds of the latter having, with him, produced the former. 


# 31.C. PopuLiro'Livs L. The Poplar-leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 736. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 300. 
Synonymes. Ciste a Feuilles de Peuplier, Fv. ; Pappel-blittrige Cisten Rose, Ger. 


Variety. 
m ©. p. 2 minor Dec. Prod., 1. p, 266.—Peduncles and ealyx smoothish, shining, clammy. Lédon 
latifolium, it, Clus, Hést., 1. p. 78; Cistus populifdlius Cav. Icon., 3. 215., Swe. Crst., 23. 
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Spec. Char., §c. Leaves stalked, cordate, acuminate, wrinkled, smooth. Flowers 
cymose. Peduncles brateate. Bracteas oblong. Sepals acuminate, clammy. 
(Don’s Miil., i. p. 300.) A shrub of vigorous growth, attaining the height 
of from 3 ft. to 5 ft. in British gardens, into which it was introduced in 1656. 
It has large dark green cordate leaves, with undulate margins, and white 
flowers, with distinct petals, which it produces from May to July. It is one 
of the most robust of the species, and is found wild both in the south of 
France and in Spain and Portugal. It is of the easiest culture, but requires 
a little protection in very severe winters. Plants were in the Hammersmith 
Nursery in 1826. 


w. 32. C. LATIFO‘LIUS Swt. The broad-leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Swt. Cist., 15.; Don’s Mill., i. p. 300. 


p 
Synonymes. Cistus populifodlius var. « major Dec. Prod., 1. p. 266. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 16. 


Spec. Char., &c. Leaves stalked, broadly cordate, acute; with curled, waved, denticulated, ciliated 
margins. Peduncles bracteate, somewhat cymose, pilose. Sepals broad, cordate, villous. Petals 
imbricated. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 300.) A shrub from Barbary, with white flowers from May to 

‘ July, growing to the height of 3 ft. or 4ft., cultivated in British gardens since 1656. It has broadly 

. cordate leaves, with reflexed points, and imbricate, obcordate petals. It is a most ornamental plant, 
robust in its growth, but rather tender. Plants of it were in the Hammersmith Nursery in 1826. 


We have no doubt that this and the two preceding sorts are nothing more than varieties of the 
same race. ' 


B. Peduncles bracteate with caducous decussate Bracteas, lower ones smaller ; 


1-flowered, axillary and solitary, or terminal and umbellate. Calyx of 3 Sepals. 
Capsules 5—10-celled 


a. Stigma large, sessile. 


# 33. C. LAuRIFO'LIUS Lin. The Laurel-leaved Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 736.; Swt. Cist., t. 52.; Clus. Hist., 1. p. 78. f. 1.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 300. 

Synonymes. Ciste a Feuilles de Laurier, Fr.; Lorbeer-blattrige Cisten Rose, Ger. 

Engravings. Swt. Cist., t. 52.5 Clus. Hist, 1. p. 78. f. 1. 

Spec. Char.,§c. eaves stalked, ovate-lanceolate, 3-nerved, upper surface 
glabrous, under surface tomentose. Footstalks dilated, and connate at the 
base. Capsules 5-celled. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 300.) A shrub growing in 
British gardens to the height of 4 ft. or 5ft., and producing large white 
flowers in July or August. It is a native of the south of France and Spain, 
and was introduced into England in 1771. It is a robust bush, with large 
green laurel-like leaves: it produces an abundance of flowers, which, with their 
light red bracteas, are very ornamental before they expand, resembling, at 
a distance, the bursting buds of roses. It requires no protection, and may 
be raised from seeds, which it ripens in abundance, and also by cuttings, 
which, however, do not strike so freely as in some of the other species. 


a 34, C.cy’prius Lam. The Gum Cistus, or Cyprus Rock Rose. 


Identification. Lam. Dict., 2. p.16.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 300. 


Synonymes. C. ladaniferus Bot. Mag., t. 112. ; Cistus stenophyllus Link. Enam., 2. p. 74.23 C. salici- 
fdlius of some. 


Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 39. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves stalked, oblong-lanceolate, upper surface glabrous, 
under surface clothed with hoary tomentum. Peduncles generally many- 
flowered. Petals spotted. Capsules 5-celled. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 300.) A 
splendid shrub, growing in British gardens to the height of 5 ft. or 6 ft.; 
introduced from the Island of Cyprus in 1800. Its flowers are large, 24 in. 
or 3in. across; white, imbricated, each petal having a dark, rich, brownish 
crimson spot at the base. It is one of the handsomest species of the genus, 
and one more generally in demand than any other. In the nurseries, it is 
generally found under the name of C. Jadaniferus, or that of C. salicifolius. 
Young plants require protection; but when they get to the height of 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. they are tolerably hardy. Young cuttings, Sweet observes, planted 
under hand-glasses in autumn, will strike root; but the best way is to raise 
them from layers or from seed. There is a plant of this species at Minard, 
in Argyllshire, 7 ft. 9in. high, with a head 12 ft. in diameter, which is clothed 
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with flowers every year. In the London nurseries, where this species is 
generally called C. ladaniferus, or by its English name of gum cistus, 
plants are from 1s. to ls. 6d. each. : 


% 35. C. LADANiFERUS L. The Ladanum-bearing Gum Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Lin. Sp.,737.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 300. 
Synonymes. Ciste ladanifére, Fy. ; Ladanum Cisten Rose, Ger. 


Varieties. C. 1. 1. albiflorus Dec. Prod.,i. p. 266., Swt. Cist., t. 94.; Zédon, i., Clus. Hist., i. p. 78. ic. ; 
and C. 2. 2 maculatus Dec. Prod., 1. c., Swt. Cist., C.1. 3 plenifdlius Ait. Hort. Kew., iii. p. 305., 
are varieties of this species. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves almost sessile, connate at the base, linear-lanceolate, 
3-nerved, upper surface glabrous, under surface tomentose. Capsule 10- 
celled. Petals imbricate. (Don’s Mill., 1. p.301.) A shrub 4 ft. high, a 
native of Spain and Portugal, upon hills; mtroduced into England in 1629, 
and producing large white flowers in June and July. The leaves are lance- 
olate, and nearly sessile, of a deep green; the flowers terminating the 
branches, solitary, white, and large; each flower being from 14 in. to 2in. 
broad. The plant requires a little protection during winter, and was to be 
had in Colvill’s Nursery in 1826. This species, as well as C. Lédon and 
C. créticus, and doubtless various others, produces the resinous exudation 
known as gum ladanum, the mode of gathering which is described in p. 320. 


b. Stgma capitate, small. Style cylindrical, equalling the Stamens in Length. 


w 36 C. Ciu‘stz Dunal. Clusius’s Cistus, or Rock Rose. 


Identification. Dunal. ined., Dec. Prod., 1. p. 266.; Swt. Cist., 32.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 301. 

Synonymes. Cistus Libandtis B Lam. Dict., 2. p.18., Desf. Ail., 1. p. 412.3; C. undulatus Link ; 
Lédon, vii., Clus. Hist., 1. p. 80. ic. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 32. 

Spec. Char., §c. Erect. Leaves somewhat 3-nerved, linear, with revolute 
margins, under surface canescent. Flowers somewhat capitate. Calyx 
3—5-sepaled, pilose. Sepals ovate, acute. Capsules 5-celled. (Don’s Mill.,i. 
p- 301.) A shrub 2 ft. high, from Spain and Barbary, in 1810. The leaves 
and flowers are smaller than those of any of the other sorts here described. 
The plant forms a handsome and compact bush, and stands the winter well 
in a dry situation. It approaches the nearest to C. monspeliénsis. Plants 
were in the Fulham Nursery in 1826. 


Genus II. 


JC 


HELIANTHEMUM, or SUN Rose. Lin. Syst. 
Polyandria Monogynia. 

Identification. Tourn. Inst., 248. t. 128.; Gert. Fr., 1. p. 371. t. 76.; Dec. Fl. Fr., 4. p. 815.; Prod., 
1. p. 263.3; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 301. 

Synonymes. Cisti species of Lin. ; Heliantheme Sonnen Gurtel, Ger. 

Derivation. From hélios, the sun, and anthemon, a flower; because the flowers open with the rising 
of the sun in the morning, and the petals fall off with the setting of the sun in the evening. The 
flowers of Helianthemum, as well as of Cistus, only last for a few hours when the sun shines; 
and if the weather is dull, and the sun does not make its appearance, the flowers do not open, but 
remain unexpanded. Should this continue for several days together, they will decay in the bud. 


Gen. Char. Calyw of 3—5 sepals; when 3, these are equal, and disposed in a 
single series ; but, when 5, they are unequal, and disposed in a double one; 
the two outer sepals are usually smaller than the inner ones, very rarely 
larger. Petals 5, usually regularly denticulated at the top. Stgma 
capitate. Style sometimes almost wanting, sometimes straight, sometimes 
oblique, and sometimes bent at the base. Ovary triquetrous. Capsule 
3-valved; valves with a narrow dissepiment, or a seminiferous nerve 
in the middle of each. Seeds angular, smooth. Albumen  mealy. 

Jmbryo uncinately inflexed — Erect or trailing herbs, subshrubs, or 
shrubs. Leaves opposite and alternate, with or without stipules, 3-nerved 
or feather-nerved. Pedicels usually furnished with bracteas at the base 
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sometimes opposite the bracteas, or opposite the leaves, sometimes solitary, 
sometimes umbellate, and sometimes racemose; and, before the flowers 
expand, the racemes at the top are bent or twisted backwards, and become 
gradually erect as the flowers expand. (Dec. Prod. and G. Don.) Flowers 
yellow, red, or white. All the species are ornamental; those which form 
erect bushy undershrubs are suitable for warm dry borders ; and those 
which are trailers of the lowest size, for growing on rockwork, for orna- 
menting old walls or ruins, or for growing in pots. This genus has been 
arranged by De Candolle in three divisions, which have been subdivided 
into sections. The divisions are as follows: — 


I. Style straight, erect, almost wanting, or shorter than the stamens. Stigma 
capitate. § i. ii, and iii., Halimium, Lechedtdes, and Tuberdria, belong to 
this division. 

II. Style straight, erect, equal with or longer than the stamens. § iv. and v., 
Macularia and Brachypétalum, belong to this section; but, as they are en- 
tirely herbaceous, we omit them. 

II. Style bent at the base; to which belong § vi. vii. viii. and ix., Eriocarpum, 
Fumana, Pseudo-Cistus, and Euhelianthemum. 


§ i. Halimium Dec. Prod., 1. p. 267. 


Derivation. From halimos, marine; alluding to the habitation of the plants by the sea-side. (Don’s 
Mili., 1. p. 301.) 

Sect. Char. Calyx usually of 3 equal sepals; rarely of 5 unequal sepals, but 
when this is the case the two outer ones are the smallest. Petals rarely 
white, usually yellow, wedged-shaped, truncate, and marked at the base with 
a dark bloody or intense yellow spot. Style straight, short or almost 
wanting. Stigma capitate, somewhat 3-lobed. Seeds few, blackish, mi- 
nutely muricated, and somewhat angular. Erect shrubs. Leaves opposite, 
3-nerved, without stipules, pilose, or tomentose. Peduncles 1 — 3-flow- 
ered, axillary, solitary, or umbellate, or rarely panicled. (Dec. and G. Don.) 


A. Style short, straight. 


» 1, H. Zipano*ris Willd. The Rosemary-/eaved Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Willd. Enum., 570. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 301. 

Synonymes. Cistus Libandtis Lin. Sp.,739., Brot. Fl. Lus., 2. p. 261., but not of Lam. or Desf. ; 
H. rosmarinifolium Lag. in Litt., but not of Pursh ; Barrel. Icon,, 294. ; Ledon, viii., Clus. 
Hist., i. p. 80. ic.; Ciste 4 Feuilles de Rosmarin, Fr. 


Spec. Char., §c. Erect, smoothish, branched. Leaves sessile, linear, with 
revolute margins ; upper surface brownish green, under surface somewhat 
canescent. Bracteas oblong-linear, shorter than the peduncles. Peduncles 
solitary, l-flowered. Calyx of 3 sepals, smooth, shining, ovate-acuminate. 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 301.) A shrub growing to the height of 1 ft., a native 
of Portugal and Mauritania, and introduced into England in 1752. It pro- 


duces yellowish-white flowers in June and July, and is of the easiest 
culture. 


w 2, H. umBeELLA‘tum Mill, The umbellate-fowered Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 

Identification. Mill. Dict., No. 5.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 302. 

Synonymes. Cistus umbellatus Lin. Sp., 739.; Cistus Libandtis of some. 

Spec. Char., §&c. Suffruticose, branched, younger branches tomentosely pilose, 
clammy. Leaves sessile, linear-oblong, with revolute margins, clammy ; 
under surface tomentose. Peduncles 1-flowered, disposed in whorled ra- 
cemes, terminal, umbellate. Calyx 3-sepaled, villous. (Don’s Mill. i. p. 
302.) An undershrub 1 ft. high, with white flowers from June to August. 
Introduced into England in 1731. This is a very handsome and very dis- 
tinct sort, well adapted for ornamenting rockwork, or for growing in pots. 
Sweet says it is generally sold in the nurseries under the name of Cistus 
Libanotis. Plants were in the Hammersmith Nursery in 1825. 
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Varieties. 

w H. u. 2 eréctum Dec. (Swt. Cist., 5.), Cistus umbellatus Lam., Cistus 
verticillatus Brot., has the stem erect, and the leaves on the under 
surface clothed with greenish tomentum. 

» H. u. 3 subdecimbens Dec., Cistus umbellatus var. a Lam., has the stem 
somewhat decumbent. Leaves somewhat. ciliated, and clothed with 
white tomentum on the under surface. 


« 3. H. ocymor‘pes Pers. The Basil-like Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Syn., 2. p. 76.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 302. ; 

Synonymes. Cistus ocyméides Lam. Dict., 2. p. 18.; Cistus sampsucifdlius Cav. Icon., 1. p. 65. 
t. 96. 

Engraving. Clus. Hist., 1. p. 72. ic. 

Varieties. Two are mentioned by De Candolle ; one of them with the peduncles glabrous, and the 
other with the branches and peduncles rather hairy. 


Spec. Char., §c. Erect, branched. Branches hoary. Cauline leaves obovate, 
or ovate-oblong, 3-nerved, almost sessile, green ; these of the branches are 
stalked, and keeled on the back, reflexed at the top, hoary on both surfaces. 
Peduncles long, branched, paniculate. Pedicels opposite, somewhat um- 
bellate. Calyx of 3 much-pointed sepals. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 302.) A shrub 
growing to the height of 3 ft.,a native of Spain and Portugal; but when 
introduced into England is uncertain. According to Sweet, this species is 
very often confused in the collections with H. algarvénse, though it is very 
different. It is a very handsome undershrub, and, being rather tender, re- 
quires the protection of a wall, or a covering of mats during severe frosty 
weather. 


B. Style almost none. Stigma large. 
« 4, H. atyssor'pEes Vent. The Alyssum-like Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Vent. Choix., t.20.; Lam. Dict., 2. p. 20.; Dec. Fl. Fr., 4. p. 818. ; Don’s Mill, i. 


p. 302. 
Synonymes. Cistus alyssdides « Lam. Dict., 2. p.20., Dec. Fl. Fv., 4. p. 818., Don’s Mill, 1. p. 302. 


Engraving. Vent. Choix., t. 20. 


Spec. Char., §c. Erect, much branched, diffuse, spreading. Branches hoary, tomentosely hairy at 
the top. Leaves sessile, tapering towards the base, oblong-ovate, bluntish, covered with short 
hairs ; younger ones rather hoary, adult ones green. Peduncles terminal, solitary, or umbellate, 
1—2-flowered, longer than the leaves. Calyx 3-sepaled, acuminated, hairy. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 302.) 
-A shrub, native of Spain and the west of France, growing to the height of 3 ft., and producing its 
yellow flowers from June to August. It is remarked of the flower-buds, that they are of an in- 
tense purple colour at the apex. It does not appear to be in cultivation in British gardens. 


» 5. H. ruco‘sum Dun. The wrinkled-/eaved Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Dunal, ined. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 268. ; Swt, Cist., t. 65.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 302. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 65. 

Spec. Char., §c. Erect. Branches rather hairy, clothed with leprous tomen- 
tum, scabrous, of a brownish grey colour. Leaves sessile, tapering into 
the footstalks at the base, obovate-oblong, bluntish, rather oblique, with the 
margins somewhat denticulated, and a little curled, tomentose on both 
surfaces, wrinkled, under surface hoary. Peduncles terminal, axillary, or 
umbellate, 1—3-flowered, hairy, shorter than the leaves. (Don’s Mill., i. 
p. 302.) A shrub 3ft. high, a native of Spain, introduced in 1800, and 
producing its fine yellow flowers from June to August. Its stem is shrubby, 
erect, or a little flexuose; the branches spreading, more or less hairy; the 
young shoots reddish; and the flowers terminal, with broadly ovate petals of 
a golden yellow, each with a large dark spot near the base. It is dis- 
tinguished from all other sorts by the stiff bristle-like purple hairs of its 
calyx. It is rather tender, but it will amply repay protection, either against 
a wall or ina pit. Plants were in the Bristol Nursery in 1827. 


* 6. H. micropny’LLUmM Swt. The small-leaved Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 
Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 96.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 309. 


Synonymes. H. rugdsum 8 microphyllum Dec. Prod., 1. p. 268.; H. alyssdides 8 microph¥llum 
Dec, Il. Fr. Suppl., p. 622. 
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Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 96. 


Spec. Char., §c. Much branched, erect. Branches blackish grey, hairy, to- 
mentose at the apex. Leaves almost sessile, obtuse, keeled, tapering to the 
base, obscurely greyish, tomentose. Flowers terminal, panicled. Pedicels 
1—3-flowered, very short. Calyx of 3 sepals, very hairy. Petals cuneated, 
distinct. (Don’s Mill. i.p.302.) Avsuffruticose bush, seldom growing higher 
than 2 ft.; found in the west of France, near Bourdeaux, and introduced into 
England in 1800. The leaves are small, nearly sessile, very glaucous. The 
petals are of a bright yellow; and the plant flowers from June to August, or 
later. It is commonly kept in a green-house or pit, in pots; but it will 
stand in the open air, if planted near a wall or fence, protected during 
hte egies by mats. Plants of it were in the Chelsea Botanic Garden 
in ; 


* 7. H. scapro‘sum Pers. The rough Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 76. ; Brot. Fl. Lus., 2. p. 265.; Don’s Mill., i. p. 302. 
Synonyme. Cistus scabrdsus Azt. Hort. Kew., 2. p. 236. 
Engravings. Swt. Cist., t. 81.; and our Jig. 68.. 

Spec. Char., §c. Erectish. Branches pilosely to- 
mentose, scabrous, canescent. Leaves sessile, 
tapering to the base, oblong-ovate, acutish, rough- 
ish, 3-nerved, with waved revolute margins; 
upper surface green; under surface clothed with 
grey tomentum. Peduncles terminal, 1—2-flow- 
ered, shorter than the leaves. Calyx 3-sepaled, 
hairy. Petals distinct. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 302.) 
A shrub, from the north of Portugal, growing to 
the height of 3 ft.; cultivated in British gardens 
since 1775; and producing its fine yellow flowers 
from June to August. It forms a handsome little 
bush, and requires a sheltered situation. Plants 
of it were in the Bristol Nursery in 1827. 


« 8. H. atearve’NsE Dun. The Algarve Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Dun. ined. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 268.; Swt. Cist., t. 40.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 302. 
Synonymes. Cistus algarvénsis Bot. Mag., t. 627.; H. algarvense Tourn. Inst., 250. ? 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 40. 


Spee. Char., §&c. Stem branched. Leaves sessile, ovate-lanceolate, obtuse ; 
hoary on the under surface; upper surface green, pilose. Peduncles some- 
what panicled, pilose. Calyx 3-sepaled, acute, hairy. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 
302.) A shrub 3 ft. high, found in Portugal, in the Algarves; imtroduced 
into England in 1800; and producing its fine deep-yellow flowers from 
June to August. The petals are crenated, with a dark base, similar in 
colour to those of Callidpsis bicolor. According to Sweet, this species is 
nearly allied to H. ocymoides. Itis rather tender, and requires protection 
during winter. Plants of it, at 1s. 6d. each, may be obtained in all the 
London nurseries. 


#« 9. H. rormo’sum Dun. The beautiful Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Dunal. ined. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 268.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 302. 
Synonyme. Cistus formdsus Bot. Mag., t. 264. 


Spec. Char., §c. Erect. Branches tomentosely villous, canescent. Leaves 
on short footstalks, obovate-lanceolate, tomentosely villous, younger ones 
hoary. Peduncles and calyxes villous. Calyx 3-sepaled. (Don’s Mill., 
i. p. 302.) A shrub growing to the height of 4 ft., introduced in 1780, and 
producing its fine large flowers, with yellow dark-spotted petals, from May 
to July. The stem is erect and much branched, the leaves lanceolate and 
3-nerved, and the flowers the largest of the genus. It is a most desirable 
plant to keep in pots, and turn out into borders in the spring; or, by keep- 
ing it against a wall and protecting it with mats, it will produce a fine show 
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of flowers from the beginning of May to the end of July. It ripens seeds 
in abundance; but, as Sweet remarks, “the colour of the flowers varies 
considerably on different plants,’ and therefore the seeds should always be 
saved from those of the brightest colours. Plants are to be procured in all 
the London nurseries. 


« 10. H. arripticiro‘tium Willd. The Orache-leaved Helianthemum, o7 
Sun Rose. 
Identification. Willd. Enum., 569.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 302. 


Synonyme. Cistus atriplicifolius Lam. Dict., 2. p. 19. 
Engraving. Barrel. Icon., t. 292. , 


Spec. Char., §c. Erect. Branches white from leprous tomentum. Leaves stalked, broad-ovate, 
bluntish, waved at the base, covered with leprous tomentum on both surfaces. Peduncles race- 
mose, hairy. Calyx hairy, 3-sepaled, rarely 5-sepaled, with the two outer ones very minute. 
(Don’s Miil., i. p. 302.) A shrub growing to the height of 3 ft., with leaves like those of A’triplex 
Halimus ; introduced from Spain in 1826, and producing its yellow flowers in June and July. 
ee Sweet observes, in 1829, that this species, he believes, has ‘“‘ quite disappeared from our col- 
ections.’ 


# 11. H. vasta/ntHum Pers. The hairy-flowered Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p.76.; Don’s Mill.,i. p. 302. 
Synonyme. Cistus lasianthus Lam. Dict., 2. p. 19. 
Engraving. ? Barrel. Icon., t. 289. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, and much branched. Branches dark-cinereous, at top tomen- 
tosely hairy. Leaves almost sessile, ovate-oblong, often blunt, keeled, of an obscure greyish 
colour, tomentose. Peduncles 1—2- flowered, hairy, very short. Calyx usually 3-sepaled, very hairy. 
(Don’s Miill., i. p. 302.) A shrub 3 ft. high, from Spain, introduced in 1826, and producing its 
yellow flowers in June and July. 


# 12. H. invoLtucra‘tum fers. The involucrated-fowered Helianthemum, 
or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 76.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 302. 
Synonyme. Cistus involucratus Lam. Dict., 2. p. 20. 


Spec. Char., &§c. Branched, erect. Branches rather greyish, tomentose. Lower leaves stalked, some- 
what ovate, small, hoary-tomentose ; upper ones oblong-lanceolate, sessile, greenish, and roughish. 
Peduncles very short, surrounded by the leaves. Calyx 5-sepaled, inner ones hoary-tomentose, 
outer ones linear, smoothish, and greenish. (Don’s Milil.,i. p. 302.) An erect shrub, 2 ft. high, 
from Spain and Portugal, in 1826, which produces its yellow flowers in June and July. 


» 13. H. cHErraAnTHOI‘DES Pers. The Wallflower-like Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p.'76.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 303. 

Synonymes. Cistus cheiranthéides Lam. Dict., 2. p. 19.3? Cistus elongatus Vahl. Symb., 1. p. 38. 
Cistus halimifdlius, ii., Clus. Hist., 1. p. 71. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 107. 

Spec. Char., §c. Erect, branched; younger branches villously tomentose, 
hoary. Leaves tomentose, hoary, oblong-lanceolate, tapering into the foot- 
stalks. Peduncles very short, 2-flowered. Calyx somewhat villous, 5- 
sepaled, outer sepals very minute. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 303.) An erect hand- 
some bushy shrub, growing to the height of 3 ft., and producing yellow 
flowers, without dark spots on the petals, in July and August. This very 
handsome species, Sweet observes, was in the Bristol Nursery in 1828. 


* 14. H. ca’npipum Swt. The white-/eaved Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 25.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 303. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 25. 


Spec. Char., §c. Erect. Branches leprously white. Leaves, which are obovate- 
lanceolate, equally white on both surfaces, and tapering to the base; some- 
what stalked, upper surface pilose, under s urface scabrous from papilla, 
rather 3-nerved; floral ones opposite, sessile, and green on both surfaces. 
Peduncles long and rather panicled, glabrous or with a few scattered hairs. 
Calyxes with 3 or 5 acute sepals, villous. Petals imbricated. (Don’s 
Miil., i. p. 203.) A shrubby, erect, much branched plant, from Spain, with 
bright yellow flowers from June till August. When it was introduced is 
uncertain, but in 1826 it was in the Fulham Nursery, under the name of H. 
algarvénse. It is somewhat tender, but a highly ornamental species, the 
flowers resembling those of Calliépsis bicolor. 
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w 15. H. watimiro‘itium Willd. The Sea-Purslane-leaved Helianthemum, 
or Sun Rose. 


Identification, Willd. Enum., 569. ; Swt. Cist., t.4.; Don’s Mill., i, p. 303. 

Synonymes. Cistus halimifdlius Lin. Sp., 738. ; Cistus folio Halimi, i., Clus. Hist., 1. p.71. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 4. 

Spec. Char., §c. Erect, branched. Branches leprously white at the top, as 
well as the leaves, on both surfaces. Leaves on very short footstalks, ovate- 
oblong, tapering to the base. Peduncles long, branched, somewhat panicled, 
leprously white. Calyx leprous, 5-sepaled, two outer ones very narrow, 
linear. (Don’s Mill., 1. p. 303.) An erect bush, growing to the height of 
3 ft.; found in Spain and Portugal by the sea-side, and cultivated in Eng- 
land since 1656; producing beautiful yellow flowers, spotless, or each marked 
with a small dark bloody spot at the base, in July and August. It is some- 
what tender during winter, but grows freely during summer, and ripens 
abundance of seeds. Plants of it were in Colvill’s Nursery in 1826. De 
Candolle notices a variety with obtuse leaves. 


§ ii. Lecheoides Dec. Prod., i. p. 269. . 


Derivation. From Lechéa, and eidos, appearance ; plants with the habit of some species of Lechta. 


Sect. Char. Calyx 5-sepaled, 2 outer sepals narrow, linear, 3 inner ones 
acute, with scarious margins. Petals yellow. Style almost wanting, or 
very short, erect. Stigma large, capitate. Ovary triangular. Capsule 
smooth, shining, 3-valved, l-celled. Seeds rufescent, small. Stems her- 
baceous or suffruticose, ascendant or erect, usually dichotomous. Lower 
leaves opposite, cauline ones alternate, feather-nerved, on short footstalks 
or sessile, without stipules. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 303.) The species in- 
cluded in this section have generally very small flowers; and, as remarked 
below, their flowers are frequently apetalous. 


A. Peduncles many-flowered. Flowers small, crowded. 


» 16. H. corympo‘sum Michr. The corymbose-fowered Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 
Identification. Michx. F). Bor. Amer., 1. p.307.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 303. 


Spec. Char., &c. Suffruticose, branched, erect. Branches dichotomous, rather pubescent, some- 
what tomentosely cinereous at the top. Cauline leaves alternate, oblong-lanceolate, bluntish ; 
under surface clothed with woolly tomentum ; upper leaves with revolute margins. Corymbs fas- 
tigiate, crowded. Calyx tomentosely hairy, canescent ; outer sepals linear, blunt ; inner ones ovate 
acute, somewhat shorter than the capsule. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 303.) This species is one of the few 
belonging to the order which are natives of America, having been found by Michaux in New 
Jersey and Georgia. It grows tothe height of about 1 ft., and produces its (?) yellow flowers in 
July and August. We are not aware of its having been introduced into England. 


« 17. H. GLomera‘tum Lag. The glomerate-flowered Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 


Identification. Lag. in Litt.; Swt. Cist., t.110.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 303. 
Synonymes. Cistus glomeratus Lag. Gen. et Spec., p.16.; the cluster- 

flowered Helianthemum. 69 
Engravings. Swt. Cist., t. 110.; and our jig. 69. 


Spec. Char., §c. Suffruticose, erect, somewhat dichoto- 
mous. Branches rather tomentosely cinereous. 
Leaves lanceolate-oblong, tapering to the base; under 
surface hoary. Racemes axillary or terminal, many- 
flowered, smaller than the leaves. Flowers glomerate. 
(Don's Mill., i. p. 303.) Found wild near Acapulco 
and Cimupan,in New Spain. Seeds of it were brought q ? sak 
to England from Mexico, by Mr. Bullock, in 1823. It Wyaiga 8 
is a low but erect undershrub, scarcely reaching 1 ft. ‘¥y 
in height, and producing very small or apetalous 
flowers, in July and August. Mr. Sweet remarks that all the species be- 
longing to this section (Lecheozdes), when they flower in the spring and 
early m the summer, produce flowers with petals; whereas, when they 
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flower in autumn, they are apetalous. The species in question (H. glo- 
meratum), he says, had, in his garden, its shoots killed back a good way 
in winter, so that it did not flower till the autumn, and was, therefore, ape- 
talous, like fig. 69. Had the plant been protected during the winter, it 
would, most probably, he says, have produced plenty of perfect flowers in 
spring, as is the case with H. polygalzfolium, H. brasiliénse, H. carolinianum, 
and the other American species. 


B. Peduncles 1-flowered, bractless, situated on the Branches. 


« 18. H. Brasitie’NsE Pers. The Brazilian Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p.77.;_ Swt. Cist., t.43.; Don’s Mill., 1. p 303. : bs 
Synonymes. Cistus brasiliénsis Lam. Dict., 2. p. 22.; Cistus alternifolius Vahl. Symb., i. p. 38. 
Engravings. Swt. Cist., t.43.; and our jig. 70. 


Spec. Char., §c. Suffruticose. Branchlets simple, 
hairy. Leaves ovate-oblong, acute, sessile, hairy. 
Peduncles and calyxes hairy, canescent. Pedun- 
cles solitary, 1-flowered, inner sepals ovate, acumi- 
nated. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 303.) A low shrub, found 
on the mountains of Brazil, introduced in 1823, 
and producing bright yellow flowers in June and 
July. It scarcely reaches 1 ft. in height, and might 
almost be considered as herbaceous. It is rather 
tender, and is best preserved when grown in pots, 
and taken into a frame or green-house during the 
winter. Plants of it were in the Botanic Garden 
at Chelsea, in 1826, where it flowered in the spring 

‘of that year, with petals, as in fig.70., and in the 
autumn of the same year, without petals. 


Other Species belonging to this Division of Lecheoides. 


H. polygalefolium Swt. Cist., t. 11., from Brazil, in 1823, with white flowers, 
and growing to the height of half a foot. H. dstylum Moc. and Sesse, a 
native of New Spain, has not been introduced; and H. tripétalum and H. 
obcordatum Moc. and Sesse, both from Mexico, are also but little known 
to botanists, and not in cultivation in British gardens. 


§ iil. Tuberaria Dec. Prod., i. p. 270. 


Derivation, unknown. 


Sect. Char. Calyx 5-sepaled, 2 outer sepals smaller or larger, usually spreading. 
Petals yellow, often marked with a dark purple spot at the base of each, 
entire, denticulated, serrated. Stamens numerous, much longer than the 
pistil. Style straight, almost wanting. Stigma capitate. Capsule 3-valved. 
Seeds minute, yellowish. Roots woody or herbaceous. Stems erect or 
ascendent. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 304.) There is only one ligneous species 
in this section. 7 


« 19. H. tigno‘sum Swt. The woody Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 
Identification. Swt. Cist.,t. 46; Swt. Hort. Brit., p. 469, No. 88.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 304. 
Engravings. Swt. Cist., t.46.; and our fig. 71. 

Spec. Char., Sc. Stem tetragonal, shrubby, clothed with rough scaly bark. 
Branches ascending, covered with hispid hairs, Leaves ovate-oblong, 
ending in the petiole, 3-nerved, also beset with hispid hairs, canescent ; un- 
der surface nerved, upper surface furrowed; floral leaves sessile, glabrous, 
oblong-lanceolate, uppermost ones alternate. Pedicels few, furnished with 
bracteas at the base, rather panicled, about the length of the calyx. Petals 
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obovate, distinct, spreading. (Don’s Mill., 1. get ay 
p. 304.) A shrub about a foot high, a native Nos 
of the south of Europe, producing its yellow 
flowers in July and August. Introduced in 
1809, by Mr. George Don, in whose father’s 
garden, at Forfar, it was cultivated for many 
years ; but whence he obtained the seeds Mr. 
Don is uncertain. It is a very curious species, 
and merits a place in collections of the genus. 


§ iv. Hriocarpum Dec. Prod., i. p. 273. 


Derivation. From erion, wool, and karpos, a fruit ; because the 

capsules are pilose. 

Sect. Char. Calyx of 5 sepals. Sepals beset with 
silky hairs on the outside, or rather tomentose, 
shining on the inside ; the 2 outer ones minute, 
linear, the 3 inner ones ovate, furnished with i 
4—5 stripes. Petals a little longer than the calyx. Style erectish, bent 
at the base. Ovary pilose, or villous. Capsule pilose. Seeds numerous, 
rufescent, small. Subshrubs with round branches, younger ones clothed 
with cinereous pubescence. Leaves opposite and alternate, bluntish ; under 
surface cano-cinereous. Stipules linear, shorter than the footstalks. Ra- 
cemes secund, small, opposite the leaves. Flowers crowded, small, sessile, 
or larger on short pedicels. (Don's Mill.,i. p.306.) Erect and trailing 
undershrubs. 


vw 20. H. Li’ppiz Pers. Lippi’s Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p, 78.; Wahl. Symb., 1. p. 39.; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 306. 

Synonyme. Cistus Lippiz Lin. Mant., 245, 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem erect, pubescent, whitish, somewhat bifid, or dichotomous. Leaves opposite 
and alternate, on short footstalks, elliptic-lanceolate, or linear, oblong, obtuse, rather scabrous, 
glaucescent ; under surface canescent ; stipules narrow, erect, of the length of the footstalks. Racemes 
short. Flowers sessile, crowded, bracteate at the base. Bracteas very minute. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 
806.) A shrub, a native of Egypt, brought to England in 1820, growing to the height of 1 ft., and 
producing its yellow flowers in June or July, 


« 21. H. sessttirLo‘rum Pers. The sessile-flowered Helianthemum, o7 


Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Syn., 2. p. 78.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 306. 
Synonymes, Cistus sessiliflorus Desf. I’. Atl., 1. p. 497. t. 106. 
Engraving. Desf. Fl. Atl., 1. t. 106. 


Spec. Char., &c. Erect, much branched. Branches pubescent. Leaves opposite and alternate, linear, 
clothed with very short cinereous tomentum, with revolute margins. Stipules linear, small. Ra- 
cemes short. Flowers sessile, furnished with minute bracteas. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 306.) A shrub, 
growing from 1 ft. to 2 ft. high, in the north of Africa, on arid hills. It produces its yellow flowers 
in July and August, but has not yet been introduced into England. 


#. 22. H. kani’ricum Del. The Cairo Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Del. F). gyp., t. 31. f. 2.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 307. 
Synonyme. Cistus stipulatus 8 Forsk. Aigyp., 101. 
Engraving. Del. Fl. Xgyp., 93. t. 31. f. 2. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem much branched, twisted at the base. Branches ascendant. Lower leaves op- 
posite, the rest alternate, obovate, with revolute margins, hoary, stipulate ; under surface nerved. 
Racemes secund. Flowers on short pedicels. Pedicels and calyxes villous. Sepals acute. Cap 
sule oblong, villous. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 307.) A shrub1 ft. high, brought from Egypt in 1820, and 
producing its yellow flowers in June and July. 


§ v. Fumana Dec. 


Derivation unknown. 

Sect. Char. Calyx twisted at the apex before expansion, 5-sepaled; 2 outer 
sepals narrow, small; 3 inner ones ovate, acuminated, 4—5-veined, with 
scarious margins. Petals yellow, small, almost twice the length of the 
sepals. Stamens few. Style straight, rather longer than the stamens ; 
when in flower oblique, after flowering erectish. Stigma capitate, fringed, 


somewhat 3-lobed. Capsule 3-valved, open, spreading. Seeds few, 


blackish or rufescent, angular. Stems suffruticose. Leaves linear, sessile, 
BB 
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or subsessile, narrow. Pedicels 1-flowered, drooping before the expansion 
of the flower; when in flower erect, but afterwards reflexed. 


A. Leaves alternate, without Stipules. 


» 23. H. Fumdna Mill. The Fumana Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Fdentiication. Mill. Dict., No. 6.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 307. ‘ . 

Synonymes. Cistus Fumana Lin. Sp., 740, Jacq. Aust., t. 252.; Cistus htmilis, seu Chamecistus 
Ericz folio luteus erectior Bauh. Pin., 466., Magn. Bot., 69. 

Engraving. Jacq. Aust., t. 252.; Swt. Cist., t. 16.; and our fig. 72. 


Varieties. De Candolle distinguishes three forms of this species: H. F. major, H. F. minor, and 
H. F. virgata. 


Spec. Char.,&c. Stem branched, twisted, rather diffuse, 
erectish ; lower branches procumbent. Leaves al- 
ternate, linear, with pilose, roughish, rather involute 
margins ; lower leaves short, crowded, upper ones 
scattered and longer. Peduncles solitary, 1-flow- 
ered, rarely rameal, usually almost opposite the 
leaves, or terminal, longer than the leaves. Capsules 
open, naked. (Don’s Mill., 1. p. 307.) A shrub 
1 ft. high, a native of the south of France, of Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; and cultivated 
in England since the year 1752. It flowers in June 
and July, and is distinguished by its heath-like 
leaves and ovate petals. It is a very desirable 
species for growing in pots, or for the south side of 
rockwork. Sweet says it is often confused with 
H. procambens, but is readily distinguished when both are growing toge- 
ther. The true H. Fumana was in the Chelsea Botanic Garden in 1825. 


2. 24. H. procu’mBens Dun. The procumbent Heath-kke Helianthemum, 
or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Dun. ined.,and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 275.; Swt. Cist., t. 68.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 317. 

Synonymes. Cistus himilis, sive Chamecistus EZrice folio humilior, Magn. Bot., p. 69. 

Engravings. Barrel. Icon., t, 445. ; Swt. Cist., t. 68. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem procumbent, branched. Branches elongated, younger 
ones hoary. Leaves alternate, linear, rather lax, with the margins pilose, 
as well as the under surface; strigose. Peduncles almost axillary, shorter 
than the leaves. Capsules open, bearing the seeds. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 307.) A 
native of the south of France, Italy, and Tauria; and cultivated in the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden in 1825, where it produced its small yellow flowers from 
June to August. Uses and culture as in the preceding species. 


B. Leaves alternate, stipulate. 


e@ 25. H. ara’sicum Pers. The Arabian Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 80.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 307. 
Synonymes. Cistus arabicus Lin. Sp., 745., Smith’s Fl. Grec., t. 503.; Cistus ferrugineus Lam, Dict., 
2. p. 25.; Cistus Savi Bertol.; H. viscidulum Szev. 

Engravings. Swt. Cist., t. 97. ; Smith’s FL Grec., t. 503. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem hairy, ascendent. Branches twiggy, leaves alternate, 
linear-oblong, hairy, almost sessile. Peduncles solitary, 1-flowered, almost 
opposite the leaves, rameal or terminal. Calyxes hairy. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 
307.) A native of Arabia, Spain, and Italy, where it is a trailing shrub, 
seldom exceeding half a foot in height ; though it acquires double that height 
in British gardens, where it produces its yellow flowers in June and July. 
It was introduced before 1826, as plants of it flowered in that year in the 
Chelsea Botanic Garden. 


» 26. H. ve’viees Willd. The smooth-peduncled Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 
Identification. Willd. Enum., 570.; Don’s Mill, 1.p. 307. 
Synonymes. Cistus le’vipes Lin. Sp., 739., Jacq. Hort. Schonb., t. 158., Cav. Icon., 2. p. 56. t. 173., 


Ger. Gallo-Prov., p. 294. No. 6. t. 14. 
Engravings. Swt. Cist., t. 24. ; Jacq. Schénb., t, 158.; Cav. Icon., 2, t. 173. ; Jacq. Ger, Gallo.Prov., 
t. 14. 
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Spec. Char., §c. Stem ascendent. Leaves stipulate, setaceous, glaucous, 
smoothish. Buds leafy, axillary. Stipules long, filiform. Peduncles long, 
disposed in secund racemes. Pedicels glabrous, and bracteate at the base. 
Calyxes hairy. (Don’s Mill., i. p.307.) A native of the south of Provence, 
Spain, and Dalmatia, on rocks exposed to the sun, where it forms an under- 
shrub 1 ft. in height, and produces its yellow flowers from June to August. 
It isan elegant little plant, but rather tender during winter. Plants of it 
were in Mr. Colvill’s Nursery in 1825. 


C. Leaves opposite and alternate, furnished with Stipules. 


» 27. H. vm ‘ve Pers. The smooth Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 78.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 307. 

Synonymes. Cistus levis Cav. Icon., 2. p. 35. t. 145. f. 1. 

Engravings. Cav. Icon., 2. t. 145. f. 1. 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem erectish, glabrous, branched. Branches erect. Leaves linear, sessile, glabrous, 
with revolute margins, keeled, opposite ; upper ones alternate, stipulate. Stipules long, awl-shaped. 
Peduncles solitary, 1-flowered, subterminal. Calyxes smooth. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 307.) Found 
wild on the hills of Spain, and raised in England from seeds sent to the Chelsea Botanic Garden 
in 1826. It grows 1 ft. high, and produces its yellow flowers in June and July. 


w 28. H. vi‘ripE Tenore. The green-/eaved Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Tenor. Prod. Fl. Neap., p. 31. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 308. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem ascendent, glabrous. Leaves opposite, linear, with revolute margins, glabrous, 
green, somewhat mucronate, stipulate. Stipules awl-shaped, much smaller than the leaves. Pe- 
duncles racemose, beset with clammy hairs, as well.as the calyx. (Don’s M7l/., i. p. 308.) Introduced 
from Sicily in 1825, where it is a shrub 1 ft. in height, producing yellow flowersin June and July. 


« 29. H. sunipe’rinum Lag. The Juniper-like Helianthemum, or 
; Sun Rose. 
Identification. ag. in. Litt., and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 275.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 308. 
Synonymes. Cistus le’vipes Durand, Gouan Fl. Monsp., 263.?; Cistus mauritanicus Thid. ined., 


Barrel. Icon., t. 443. 
Engraving. Barrel. Icon., t. 443. 


Spec. Char. &c. Stem ascendent, branched. Leaves linear awl-shaped, ciliated, mucronate, flat, 
with rather revolute margins, opposite; upper leaves alternate. Stipules awl-shaped, upper ones 
longest. Peduncies racemose, and are, as well as the calyxes, clothed with clammy hairs. (Don’s 
Miil., i. p. 308.) A shrub 1 ft. in height, introduced from the south of Europe in 1800, and pro- 
ducing its yellow flowers from June to August. 


« 30. H. Barrevie‘rZ Tenore. Barrelier’s Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 
Identification. Tenor. Prod. F]. Neap., p. 31.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 308. 
Engravings. Barrel. Icon, rar., 416. ; Bot. Mag., t. 2371. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem erect. Branches villously pubescent. Leaves linear-oblong, narrowed at the 
base, pubescent, with revolute and ciliated margins, opposite; upper leaves alternate. Stipules 
linear awl-shaped, mucronate, erect. Peduncles racemose, few-flowered, and are, as well as the 
calyxes, beset with clammy hairs. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 308.) Found wild in Italy and Spain, where 
it grows 1 ft. high. It was introduced in. 1820, and produces yellow flowers from June to August. 
It is rather tender. 


¢. 31. H. raymiro'Lium Pers. The Thyme-leaved Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p.'79.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 308. 

Synonymes. Cistus thymifolius Lin. Sp., 743., Smith's Fl. Grec., t. 500., Barrel. Icon, rar., t. 444. ; 
H. glutinodsum £, Fv. Fr. 4. p. 821. 

Engravings. Swt. Cist., t. 102.; Sm. Fl. Gr., t. 500.5; Barrel. Icon. rar., t. 444.; Fl. Fr., 4 p. 821., 
under H. glutindsum £. 


Spec. Char., Sc. Stems procumbent. Branches pubescent. Leaves almost 
linear, very short, pubescent, opposite, upper ones alternate. Stipules 
mucronate, erect. Peduncles few-flowered, clothed with clammy hairs. 
(Don's Mill., i. p. 308.) A native of Spain, which has been in cultivation 
in British gardens since 1658. It is a pretty little dwarf thyme-looking 
plant, and produces abundance of small bright yellow flowers from June to 
August; and it often ripens seeds. It is one of the most desirable of the 
Cistacez for being kept in pots. 


» 32. H. eLutino‘sum Pers. The clammy Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 79.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 308. 
Synonyme. Cistus glutindsus Lin. Mant., 246. 
Engravings. Swt. Cist., t. 83. ; Barrel. Icon. rar., 512. t.415.?; Cav. Icon., 2. t. 145. f. 2. 
Spec. Char., §&c. Stem ascendent. Branches clothed with clammy hairs, 
somewhat cinereous. Leaves almost linear, with revolute margins, villous, 
RB 2 
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clammy, somewhat cinereous, opposite, upper ones alternate. Lower 
stipules minute, the rest long and loose. Peduncles and calyxes villous, 
clanmy. Petals distinct. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 308.) Found within the south 
of France and Spain, and introduced in 1790. Itis a slender plant, growing 
about 1 ft. in height, and producing very small pale yellow flowers from 
May to September. It is a distinct sort ; and, though not very ornamental, 
it is valuable on account of its flowering the whole summer. Its flowers 
are very fugacious, the petals expanding in the morning, and dropping before 
the middle of the day. 


§ vi. Psewvdo-Cistus Dec. Prod., i. p. 276. 


Derivation. From pseudés, false, and Céstus ; false cistus. 


Sect. Char. Calyx of 5 sepals; outer sepals narrow, minute; inner ones 
4-veined. Petals yellow, small, scarcely twice the length of the sepals. 
Style twisted at the base, and bent inwards at the apex, usually shorter than 
the stamens, rarely longer. Stigma capitate, 3-lobed. Capsule small. 
Seeds few, rather rufescent. Perennial herbs or subshrubs. Leaves 
stalked, feather-nerved, opposite, usually without stipules, rarely with 
stipules at the summits of the branches. Flowers secund, racemose, or pa- 
nicled. Pedicels bracteate at the base, recurved before flowering, when in 
flower erect, but afterwards reflexed. Bracteas sessile, linear-lanceolate. 
(Don’s Mill., i. p.308.) Evergreen undershrubs, bushes, or trailers, of the 
smallest size. 


« 33. H. mo’LuE Pers. The soft-/eaved Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 76. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 308. 
Synonymes. Cistus mollis Cav. Icon., 3. p. 31. t. 262. f. 2. 
Engravings. Cav. Icon., t. 262. f. 2. 


Spec. Char., &c. Suffruticose. Branches almost simple, pilose. Leaves roundish-ovate, obtuse, stalked, 
hairy, tomentose on both surfaces, soft. Racemes simple, and are, as well as the calyxes, hairy, 
tomentose, cinereous. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 308.) A native of Spain, whence it was introduced in 
1817 ; grows 1 ft. high, and produces its yellow flowers from June to August. 


e. 34. H. or1GANIFO‘LIUM Pers. The Marjoram-leaved Helianthemum, 
or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 76. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 308. 
Synonymes. Cistus origanifolius Lam. Dict., 2. p. 20., Cav. Icon., 5. p. 31, t. 262. f. 1. 
Engraving. Cav. Icon., 3. t. 262, f. 1. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, di-tri-chotomous. Leaves stalked, ovate, pilose on both surfaces. 
Racemes short, terminal. Petals scarcely longer than the calyx. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 308.) A 
trailer, a native of Spain, whence it was introduced in 1795. The flowers are exceedingly small ; 
but they are produced in abundance in June and July. 


2 35. H. picno’romum Dunal. The dichotomous-dranched Helianthemum, 
or Sun Rose. 


Identification. TDunal ined., and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 276.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 308. 
Synonyme. Cistus dichétomus Cav. Icon., 33. p. 2. t. 263. f. 1. 
Engraving. Cav. Icon., 3. p. 32. t. 263. f. 1. 


Spec. Char., §c. Suffruticose. Branches dichotomous, smoothish. Leaves 
minute, ovate, acute, glabrous, with revolute margins, on short footstalks. 
Racemes slender, few-flowered. (Don’s Mill., i. p.308.) A native of Spain, 
whence it was introduced in 1826. It is aneat little prostrate shrub, with 
small leaves, having the appearance of those of Thymus Piperélla; and ex- 
ceedingly small flowers, hardly the size of those of Spérgula nodosa, but of 
a deep yellow. They appear in the beginning of June, and continue till the 
end of August. 


2. 36. H. a@ua’npicum Dec. The Gland Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Dec. Fl. Fr., 4. p. 817.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 308. 
Synonymes. Cistus celandicus Lin. Sp.,741. ; Chameecistus, ii., Clus. Hist., p. 73. ic. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 85. 


Spec. Char.,§c. Stem suffruticose, procumbent, branched. Leaves lanceolate- 


elliptical, bluntish, green on both surfaces, usually glabrous, sometimes 
ciliated, stalked; upper leaves sessile. Racemes simple, few-flowered. 
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Calyx somewhat globose-ovate. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 308.) Found in the 
Alps of France, Switzerland, and Austria ; introduced in 1816; and, in our 
gardens, a low trailing shrub, producing yellow flowers from June to 
August. It is nearly related to H. alpéstre, but has narrower leaves and 
smaller flowers, and is of weaker growth. Plants were in the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden in 1828. 


e. 37. H. putcur’LtLum Swit. The neat Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 74. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 308. 
Synonyme. H. alpéstre Spreng. Syst., 2. p. 590. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 74. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, procumbent, branched. Branches clothed 
with hoary tomentum. Leaves roundish or ovate, obtuse, upper surface 
green, beset with hispid hairs; under surface clothed with hoary tomentum, 
with the margins a little revolute. Racemes simple. Calyxes pilose, 
hoary. Petals imbricate. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 308.) A native of Germany, 
introduced in 1820, and producing its yellow flowers from June to August. 
A neat little prostrate shrub, hardy, and of the easiest culture. Plants were 
in the Roehampton Nursery in 1828. 


e. 38. H. aLpe’stre Dunal. The Alpine Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. WDunalined., and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 276.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 308. 

Synonymes. Cistus alpéstris Crantz Austr., p. 103. t. 6. f. 1., Wahl. Helv., p. 103.; Cistus celandicus 
Jacq. Austr., t. 399. 

Engravings. Crantz Austr., t. 103. t. 6. f. 1.; Jacq. Austr., t. 399. 


Varieties. De Candolle records H. a. glabratum, H. a. elongatum, and H. a. canéscens, 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, procumbent, branched. Branches pilosely 
hairy. Leaves greenish on both surfaces, oblong-elliptical, rather glabrous, 
or with hairs in fascicles, stalked ; upper leaves almost sessile. Pedicels and 
calyxes pilosely hairy. Hairs cinereous. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 308.) A native of 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and Italy, on rocks. It was introduced into 
England in 1818, and produces its yellow flowers, large for the size of the 
leaves, in July and August. It is an elegant little plant, and quite hardy. 
It was in Mr. Colvill’s Nursery, Chelsea, in 1824. 


e. 39. H. pentcitya‘tum Thib. The pencilled Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. 'Thib. ined., and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 277.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 309. 
Synonymes. Cistus echidides Lam. Dict., 2. p. 21.; Cistus anglicus Lin. Mant., 245. ? 


Spec. Char., &§c. Suffruticose. Branches procumbent, long, hispid. Leaves green, with the leaves on 
both surfaces hispid, as well as the margins; lower leaves stalked, ovate, smaller; upper ones 
linear-oblong, almost sessile. Racemes simple, and are, as well as the calyxes, hispid. Flowers 
minute. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 309.) A native of France and Spain, and introduced in 1826. Itisa 
trailing plant, with the habit of Echinospérmum Lappula. Introduced in 1826, and producing its 
yellow flowers from June to August. 


e. 40. H. opova‘rum Dunal. The obovate-leaved Helianthemum, or Sun 
Rose. 


Identification. Dunal ined., and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 277.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 309. 

Synonymes. Cistus italicus Lin. Sp., 740. 

Spec. Char., &c. Suffruticose. Branches spreading, somewhat dichotomous, clothed with cinereous 
tomentum towards the apex. Leaves obovate, or oblong-obtuse, green on both surfaces, ciliated, 
pilosely strigose ; lower leaves minute. :Racemes simple, 3-flowered. Bracteas green. Calyxes 
pilose, cinereous. (Don’s Miii., i. p. 309.) Found in Spain, near Aranjuez, where it produces its 
yellow flowers in June and July. It was introduced in 1826; and, in British gardens, is a trailing 
plant, about 1 ft. in height. 


e 41. H. rra’ticum Pers. The Italian Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 76.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 309. 
Synonymes. Cistus italicus Lin. Sp., 740.; Cistus marifdlius Bieb. Fl. Taur. Cauc., 2. p. 8. 
Engraving. Barrel. Icon. rar., 510. t. 566. 


Varieties. De Candolle distinguishes three forms of this species, viz. H. 7. strigisum, H. 7. candidissé- 
mum, and H. 2. dlbidum. 


Spec. Char., &c. Suffruticose. Branches simple, erect, long, pilosely tomentose. Leaves pilosely his- 
pid ; hairs strigose, appressed ; lower leaves ovate, smaller ; upper ones lanceolate, oblong or oblong- 
linear. Racemes simple, and are, as well as the calyxes, pilosely hispid, canescent. (Don’s Miil., i. 
p. 309.) A native of the Mediterranean, on dry hilly surfaces. Introduced in 1799, and producing 
its yellow flowers from July to September. It is a glaucous-looking trailing plant, seldom exceed- 
ing 1 ft. in height. 
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e. 42. H. vinga‘ig Pers. The Vineyard Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p.77.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 309. 
Synonyme. Cistus vinealis Willd. Sp., 2. p. 1195. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 77. 


Spec. Char., §c. Suffruticose, procumbent. Branches ascendent, pilosely 
tomentose, canescent. Leaves ovate-oblong ; upper surface green, strigosely 
pilose, under surface tomentose, hoary. Racemes simple, few-flowered, and 
are, as well as the calyxes, pilosely tomentose, canescent. (Don’s Mill., i. 
p- 309.) A native of the south of Germany, Switzerland, France, and 
Spain ; and introduced in 1817. It is a trailing plant, growing to about 
1 ft. in height, and producing its pale yellow flowers in June and July. 
Sweet says that it is covered with flowers during a great part of the summer. 
After flowering, most of its leaves become quite silvery on both sides. It 
requires very little protection. Plants were in the Chelsea Botanic Garden, 
raised from seeds received from Germany, in 1828. 


e 43. H. ca‘num Dunal. The hoary Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Dunal ined., and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 277. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 309. 

Synonymes. Cistus canus Lin. Sp., 740.; Chamecistus, iii., Clas. Hist., p. 74. 

Engravings. Swt. Cist., t. 56.; Jacq. Aust., t. 277.; All. Ped., No. 1664. t. 45. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, procumbent, branched, ascendent, pilosely 
tomentose, hoary. Leaves obovate, ovate, ovate-oblong, or elliptical, pilose ; 
upper surface green, under surface somewhat tomentose, hoary. Racemes 
simple. Pedicels and calyxes pilose, canescent. Petals distinct. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 309.) Found wild in the south of France and Germany, and pro- 
bably also in Britain. It is a procumbent shrub, which has been cultivated 
in British gardens since 1772, and produces its yellow flowers in June and 
July. It is nearly related to H. alpéstre, and H. vineale; and, according to 
Sweet, is sometimes mistaken for H. marifolium. Plants were in Colyill’s 
Nursery, at Chelsea, in 1827. 


e 44. H. mariFo‘L1um Dec. The Marum-leaved Helianthemum, or Sun 
Rose. 


Identification. Dec. Fl. Fr., 4. p. 817.; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 309. 

Synonymes. Cistus marifdlius Lin. Sp., 741., but not of Bieb. Fl. Taur. Cauc., Barrel. Icon. rar., 
521. t. 441. 

Engraving. Barrel. Icon. rar., 521. t. 441. 


Spec. Char., §c. Suffruticose, procumbent. Leaves without stipules, stalked, ovate-cordate, or ovate, 
acutish ; upper surface green, pilose, under surface hoary. Racemes solitary, simple, few-flowered, 
terminal. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 309.) Found wild in the south of France, and in Spain and Italy ; and 
introducedin 1817. It is a trailing plant, seldom exceeding 1 ft. in height, and producing its yellow ' 
flowers in June and July. 


w 45. H. crassiro‘~tium Pers. The thick-leaved Helianthemum, or Sun 
Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p.'77.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 309. 
Synonymes. Cistus;gladcus Desf. Aéi., 1. p. 418., but not of Cav.; H. Séxte Lag. in Litt. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, erect, rather glabrous. Leaves somewhat fleshy, on short foot- 
stalks ; lower leaves ovate, acute, without stipules; upper ones oblong-linear, stipulate. Racemes 
short, rather umbellate. Calyxes pilose at the base. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 309.) Found wild in Bar- 
bary and Spain, and introduced into Englandin 1818. It grows to1 ft. in height, and produces its 

ellow flowers from May to July. It was called H. Sévfe, on account of its being found in Va- 
fentia, where it is called serte by the common people. ie 


« 46. H. panicuta‘tum Dunal. The panicled-fowered Helianthemum, 
or Sun Rose. 

Identification. WDunal. ined., and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 278. 

Synonymes. Cistus marifdlius Herb. Thib.; Cistus nummularius var. Lag. tn Litt.; H. sp. ndva 
Schouw, én Litt. 

Spec. Char., &c. Suffruticose, procumbent. Branches ascendent and erect ; floriferous branches long ; 
upper part stipulate. Leaves stalked, ovate, bluntish, rarely roundish ; upper surface green, under 
surface hoary. Racemes opposite and ternary ; panicled. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 309.) A native of the 
mountains of Spain and Sicily, and introduced here in 1826. Itis a procumbent plant, with very 
small flowers of a yellow colour, which are produced in abundance from June to August. 


§ vii. HLuhelianthemum Dec. Prod., i. p. 278. 


Derivation. From eus, genuine, hélios, the sun, and gnthemon, a flower ; that is to say, genuine spe- 
cies of helianthemum, 


Sect. Char. Calyx of 5 sepals, rather twisted at the top before expansion ; 
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outer sepals usually spreading, much smaller than the inner ones, which 
are usually 2- or 4-ribbed, furrowed, with scarious margins, with the inner 
surface shining, and with the angles generally pilose. Petals 2, 3, or 4 times 
longer than the calyx. Stamens numerous. Style bent at the base, but 
somewhat club-shaped at the apex. Stigma simple. Capsule covered by 
the calyx, 3-valved, 1-celled, opening at the apex. Seeds few, convex on 
the outside, and angular on the inside. Subshrubs, with the stems 
branched from the base; branches numerous, erect or procumbent, but ge- 
nerally ascendent. Leaves opposite, on short footstalks; lower ones 
smallest, usually with revolute margins, stipulate. Stipules linear-lanceolate. 
Racemes terminal, secund, simple, curved backwards before flowering ; after 
flowering erect, elongated. Pedicels laterally bracteate at the base, droop- 
ing before flowering; when in flower erect, after flowering recurved or 
reflexed. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 310.) Evergreen undershrubs, bushes, and 
trailers, of the smallest size; natives of Britain, and the southern part of the 
European continent. Many of the sorts are hybrids originated in British 
gardens. 


A. Petals yellow. 


w 47. H. LAVANDUL#FO‘LIUM Dec. The Lavender-leaved Helianthemum, 
or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Dec. Fl. Fr., 4. p. 820.; Don's Mill., 1. p. 310. 

Synonyme. Cistus lavandulefodlius Lam. Dict., 2. p. 25. 

Engraving. Barrel. Icon., t. 288. 

Varieties. De Candolle notices H. l. syriacum, the Cistus syriacus of Jacquin ; and Persoon records H.- 
1. Thibaiidi, the Cistus racemdsus of Cavanilles. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, erect, branched. Branches long, terete, canescent. Leaves ob- 
long-linear, with revolute margins ; under surface tomentose, hoary ; younger leaves canescent on 
both surfaces. Stipules and bracteas linear, acute, ciliated. Racemes 1—3-flowered, terminal. 
Flowers crowded. Calyxes glaucous. Sepals ciliated, outer ones minute; these become reflexed 
after flowering : inner sepals 2-nerved, oblique, acute. (Don’s Miil., i. p.310.) A bush about 1 ft. 
in height, a native of the south of France, and found also in Barbary, Spain, and Syria, in dry 
places ; producing its yellow flowersin Juneand July. It was introduced into England in 1739, and, 
probably, is now lost, or confounded with some other sort. 


# 48. H. sra@cuapiro‘Lium Pers. The French-Lavender-leaved Helian- 
themum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p.79. Don’s Mill., 1. p 310. 
Synonyme. Cistus steechadifolius Brot. Fl. Lus., 2. p. 270. 


Spec. Char. &c. Stem erect. Branches hoary, tomentose. Leaves oblong-linear, bluntish, somewhat 
tomentose on both surfaces ; under surface hoary, upper surface greenish grey, with revolute mar- 
gins, Stipules rather villous, linear-lanceolate. Racemes revolute before flowering. Flowers 
crowded. Calyxes villous. Outer sepals ciliated, green, inner ones acuminated, hoary. (Don’s Mill., 
i. p. 310.) A native of Spain and Corsica. An upright bush, introduced in 1816, and producing its 
yellow flowers in June and July. 

2. 49. H. cro‘ceum Pers. The Saffron-coloured-flowered Helianthemum, 
or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 79.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 310. 
Synonyme. Cistus croceus Desf. Fl. Adi., 1. p. 422. t. 110. 
Engravings. Swt. Cist., t. 53.; Desf. Fl. Atl., 1. t. 110. 


Varieties, De Candolle (Prod., i. p. 279.) records three forms of this species : one with the stipules 
longer than the footstalks of the Jeaves; another, with the stipules setaceous, shorter than the 
footstalks of the ieaves; and the third with procumbent branches, shorter leaves, and racemes 
few-flowered. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem shrubby, branched, somewhat procumbent. Branches 
simple, erect, hoary-tomentose. Leaves rather tomentose; under surface ca- 
nescent, upper surface glaucous with revolute margins ; lower leaves almost 
round ; middle ones elliptical, obtuse ; upper ones, lanceolate, acutish. Stipules 
and bracteas erect, linear, oblong, villous, rather greenish. Calyxes yellowish- 
glaucous, minutely pubescent. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 310.) A procumbent plant, 
with large dark yellow flowers, found in Spain and Barbary, and, according 
to Sweet, cultivated in the Chelsea Botanic Garden in 1826, where, growing 
on rockwork, it covered more than a yard in diameter, and made a grand 
appearance in June and July, when it was covered with flowers. It is one 
of the most ornamental species of the genus, and no collection ought to be 
without it, if it were only for planting out in borders in the summer season. 
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2. 50. H. AnDERso‘NI Swt. Anderson’s Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Swt, Cist., t. 89.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 310. 

Engraving, Swt. Cist., t. 89. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, procumbent, branched. Branches as- 
cending, canescently tomentose. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, acutish, rather 
tomentose, grey above, and canescent beneath, with the margins a little re- 
volute. Stipules linear, awl-shaped, ciliated, a little longer than the petioles. 
Calyx tomentose. Petals imbricate. (Don’s Mill.,i. p.310.) A pretty 
and curious plant, produced from the seed of H. croceum, that was fertilised 
by the pollen of H. pulveruléntum, in the Chelsea Botanic Garden, in the 
year 1828. The seeds were self-sown in that year; in the year following, 
the plants produced flowers, from May to the end of November. “ The 
flowers were very variable, some being of a bright yellow, and others, on the 
same plant, and sometimes on the same branch, of a pale straw colour.” 
(Sweet.) It is aremarkably fast grower, an abundant flowerer, seeds freely, 
and is quite hardy. Sweet says, “ We have named it in compliment to our 
respected friend Mr. William Anderson, the curator of the garden, to whom 
we are obliged for the opportunity of making drawings of many rare species, 
which we have not seen in any other collection.” 


« 51. H. nupieau’LE Dunal. The naked-stemmed Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 


Iden;ification. Dunal. ined., and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 279.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 310. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem shrubby, branched. Branches smooth at bottom, but hoary-villous at top. 
Leaves oblong. lanceolate, with revolute margins, tomentose on both surfaces ; under surface hoary, 
upper surface yellowish green. Stipules linear, longer than the petioles. Calyxes profoundly sul- 
cate, hardly pubescent, with elevated pilose nerves. (Don’s Miil.,i. p. 310.) A native of Spain, and 
found on mountains in the kingdom of Valentia. It was introduced in 1826, producing its yellow 
flowers in June and July. De Candolle doubts whether it is not only a variety of H. crOceum. 


» 52. H. cuau’cum Pers. The glaucous Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 78.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 279. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 311. 
Synonymes. Cistus glaticus Cav. Icon., 3. p. 31. t. 261., but not of Desf. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 111. 


Varieties. Two forms of this species are mentioned by De Candolle, viz.: H. g. acutitisculum, the 
upper leaves of which are oblong, and rather acuminated, with the upper surface glaucescent ; 
and H. g. obtutiisculum, the upper leaves of which are oblong elliptical, bluntish, the upper 
surface roughish and green. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, branched. Branches ascendant, hoary- 
tomentose, hispid at the top, Leaves ciliated on their margins, scarcely 
revolute, tomentose on both surfaces; under surface hoary, upper surface 
greenish glaucous. Lower leaves round, the rest elliptic or lanceolate- 
oblong. Stipules and bracteas pubescent, green. Pedicels and calyxes 
beset with white hairs. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 311.) A suberect glaucous plant, 
from Spain and Italy, in 1815; and producing its small pale yellow flowers 
from June till August. It is a very desirable plant to keep in pots, for 
turning out in the borders, or on rockwork, in spring, as it is rather tender, 
and liable to damp off in the free soil, unless the situation is very dry and 
warm. Plants were in the garden of Robert Barclay, Esq., at Bury Hill, 
near Dorking, in 1829. 


2.53. H. romento'sum Dunal. The tomentose Helianthemum, or Sum 
Rose. 


Identification. Dunal ined., and Dec, Prod., 1. p. 279.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 311.; Smith’s Eng. Bot., 
2208. ; ? Scop. Carn., t. 24. 

Engraving. ? Scop. Carn., t. 24. 

Spec. Char., $c. Stem suffruticose, branched. Branches elongated, ascendent, 
somewhat canescent. Leaves lanceolate-oblong, usually with revolute 
margins; under surface hoary-tomentose, upper surface smoothish, green. 
Calyxes furrowed, with elevated pilose nerves. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 311.) 
A trailing plant, 1 ft. in height, found on the mountains of Scotland, and 
also in Spain and France, producing its yellow flowers, with imbricate pe- 
tals, in July. 
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« 54. H. parsBa‘tum Pers. The bearded-racemed Helianthemum, or Sun-Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 79.; Swt. Cist., t. 73.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 311. 

Synonyme. Cistus barbatus Lam. Dict., 2. p. 24. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 73. 

Spec. Char.,§c. Stem suffruticose, erect, much branched. Branches clothed 
with fascicled hairs. Leaves hairy, green on both surfaces; lower ones 
roundish-ovate, upper ones elliptical. Stipules oblong, ciliated, hairy, longer 
than the footstalks of the leaves. Racemes long, hairy, bearded, many-flow- 
ered. Calyxes warted, hairy. Petals crenulated, imbricate at the base. 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 311.) A native of the south of Europe, producing its 
yellow flowers in June and July. It is an upright-growing shrub, and was 
introduced in 1820. It is a very distinct species, a free grower, and requires 
no protection. Plants were in the Chelsea Botanic Garden in 1828. | 


2.55 H. tepropay’LLtum Dunai. The slender-leaved Helianthemum, or Sun 
Rose. 


Identification. Dunal. ined., Dec, Prod., 1. p. 279. ; Don’s Mill., 1, p. 311. 

Synonymes. Cistus angustifolius Lag. ; C. stoechadifolius Hort. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 50. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, woody, rather procumbent, branched. 
Branches ascendent, rather tomentose, greyish. Leaves narrow, oblong-linear, 
tapering into the short footstalks, with revolute margins ; under surface co- 
vered with short cinereous tomentum; upper surface smoothish, green. 
Stipules awl-shaped, pilose, scarcely longer than the footstalks. Racemes 
long. Calyxes covered with long hairs. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 311.) A trailing 
plant, from Spain, in 1818, producing yellow flowers in June and July. It 
is a vigorous-growing plant, very distinct in its appearance, and very hardy. 
The petals of the flowers are large, and of a fine dark yellow. Plants 
were in the Chelsea Botanic Garden in 1826. 


# 56. H. acumina‘tum Pers. The acuminated Helianthemum, or Sun 
Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 79.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 311. 
Synonymes. Cistus serpyllifolius Bald. ined.; Cistus acuminatus Vv. Fragm., 13. t. 14. f. 1. 


Spec. Char., §c. Branches erect, pilose at the base and at the apex, middle naked. Leaves on long foot- 

stalks, oblong, with revolute margins, green on both surfaces, pilose; under surface rather tomen- 

- tose. Stipules smoothish, linear, longer than the footstalks of the leaves. Racemes rather hairy, 

few-flowered, loose. Calyxes smooth, shining, transparent. (Don’s M7il., i. p. 311.) A native of 

Nice, and cultivated in British gardens in 1820: it grows to 1 ft. in height, and produces its yel- 
low flowers in June and July. 


2. 57. H. serpyiuiro‘tium Mill, The Wild-Thyme-leaved Helianthemum, 
or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Mill. Dict, No. 8.; Swt. Cist., t. 60.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 311. 

Synonyme. Cistus serpyllifdlius Lin. Sp., 743. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 60. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose. Branches ascendent, glabrous at the base, 
and pilose at the apex. Leaves oblong-elliptical, with revolute margins ; un- 
der surface hoary-tomentose; upper surface intensely green, shining, at first 
rather pilose, afterwards almost smooth. Stipules and bracteas green, 
ciliated. Calyxes canescent, with inconspicuous down, and with the nerves 
sparingly pilose. (Don’s Mill.,i.p. 311.) A trailing shrub, with large 
yellow flowers, the petals of which are distinct. It is found on the Alps of 
Styria and Austria, as well as on the mountains of Spain. It was intro- 
duced into our gardens in 1731, and continues in flower from May to Sep- 
tember. It was found wild in Somersetshire, by Mr. Sweet and some 
others, in 1826, in which year there were plants of it in Mr. Colvill’s Nur- 
sery, Chelsea. 


e¢ 58. H. vutea‘reE Gert. The common Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 
Tdentification. Gert. Fruct., 1. p. 371. t.76.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 311 


Synonyme. Cistus Helianthemum Lin. Sp., 1. p.744., FU. Dan., t. 101., Smith's Engl. Bot., 1321., 
Curt. Fl. Lond., fase. 5. t. 36. . 
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Varieties. There is a very handsome double-flowered variety, with pale yellow flowers ; and another 
called Lee’s new double yellow, with dark yellow flowers; both of which are in general cultivation 
in the nurseries. De Candolle also notices two forms of the species : one with tomentose pubescent 
branches, and stipules scarcely longer than the footstalks of the leaves; and another with branches 
glabrous at the base, but pubescent upwards, and the stipules twice or thrice the length of the 
petioles of the leaves. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, procumbent, branched, branches elongated. 
Leaves scarcely revolute at the margins; under surface cinereously hoary, 
upper surface green, pilose, somewhat ciliated ; lower leaves somewhat or- 
bicular, middle ones ovate-elliptical, upper ones oblong. Stipules oblong- 
linear, ciliated, longer than the footstalks of the leaves. Racemes loose. 
Pedicels and calyxes pilose. (Don’s Mill.,i.p.311.) The stamens, if 
touched during sunshine, spread slowly, and lie down upon the petals. (Smith. ) 
Native of dry and hilly pastures throughout Europe, and common in Bri- 
tain. It was first recorded under the name of Helidnthemum vulgare by 
Ray, who says that the flowers are very seldom white. Sir J. E. Smith 
says, “ It is a variable species, but less so than authors make it.” (Eng. 
Fi., iii. p. 26.) It is a trailing shrub, flowering from May till September. 
The double-flowered varieties ought to be in every collection. 


«59. H. surresa‘Num Mill, The Surrey Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Mill. Dict., No. 15.; Swt. Cist., t. 28.; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 311. 
Synonyme. Cistus surrejanus Lin. Sp., 743., Smith’s Eng. Bot. 
Engravings. Dill. Elth., 177. t. 145. f. 174.; Swt. Cist., t. 28.; Eng. Bot., t. 2207. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, procumbent. Leaves ovate-oblong, rather 
pilose. Racemes many-flowered, terminal. Petals narrow, lanceolate, 
jagged. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 311.) Found wild in Surrey, near Croydon. 
It is aprocumbent shrub, with yellow flowers, the petals of which are dis- 
tinct, and the calyxes pilose. It flowers from July to October. Plants 
were in the garden of Mrs. Dickson, of Croydon, in Surrey, in 1826. 


2. 60. H. ova‘tum Dunal. The ovate-/eaved Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Dunal ined., Dec. Prod, 1. p. 280.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 311. 
Synonyme. Cistus ovatus Viv. Frag., 1. p. 6. 
Engraving. Viv. Frag., 1. t. 8. f. 2. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, procumbent, much branched. Branches villous. Leaves ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, tapering into the footstalks, bluntish, silky-villous on both surfaces, ciliated. Sti- 
pules somewhat longer than the footstalks of the leaves, villously ciliated. Peduncles 1—3- 
flowered, terminal. Calyxes rather villous. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 311.) A trailing plant, from the 
piountains between Viterbo and Ronciglione, and in the Alps about Geneva. Introduced in 1818, 
and producing its yellow flowers from June to August. . 


e. 61. H. GrRanpiFLo‘rum Dec. The large-flowered Helianthemum, or Sun 
Rose. 
Identification. Dec. Fi. Fr., 4. p. 821.; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 311. 


Synonyme. Cistus grandifldrus Scop. Carn., ed. 2. No. 648. t. 25. 
Engravings. Swt. Cist., t. 69.; Scop. Carn., ed. 2. t. 25.; and our jig. 73. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, ascending. Branches 
hairy. Upper leaves flattish, oblong, rather pilose; upper 
surface green, under surface sometimes pale cinereous. Sti- 
pules ciliated, rather longer than the footstalks of the leaves. 
Flowers large. Calyxes rather hairy. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 311.) 
A native of the Pyrenees, from which it was introduced in 
1800. It bears a close resemblance to H. vulgare, but is 
larger in all its parts; and its flowers, which appear from 
June to August, are considerably larger, and of a paler 
colour. It is quite as hardy as the indigenous sorts. Plants 
of it were in the Fulham Nursery in 1828. 


¢. 62. H. osscu‘rum Pers. The obscure Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Syn., 2. p. 79.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 311. 

Synonyme. H. obscurum a Dec. Flor. Fr., 6. p. 624. 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, ascendent, much branched. Branches hairy. Leaves elliptical, 
hairy on both surfaces, greenish ; upper ones elliptic. Stipules ciliated, longer than the footstalks. 
Racemes long. Calyxes hairy. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 311.) A native of Europe, in woods and dry 
wastes, and introduced into British gardens in 1816. It is hardly procumbent, forming a small 
roundish bush, about 1 ft. in height, and producing its pale yellow flowers, which are rather small 
from May to August, , 
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2. 63. H. rav’ricum Fisch. The Taurian Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Fisch. MSS. Swt. Cist., t. 105.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 312. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., 105. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, much branched, procumbent. Branches 
procumbent, beset with long hairs. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, with rather 
revolute margins, pilose on both surfaces, green above and paler beneath. 
Stipules lanceolate-linear, ciliated, longer than the petiole. Flowers large. 
Calyx shining, rather hairy. Petals imbricate. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 312.) A 
very ornamental species, from Tauria, with large pale yellow flowers, which 
appear from May to October. Sweet says, “ It has, most probably, been 
confused with H. grandiflorum by many authors ; but, when the plants are 
seen growing together, no two plants need appear more distinct : the pre- 
sent spreading flat on the ground, and extending its branches round to a 
great distance, and these being only slightly suffrutescent at the base ; 
whereas H. grandiflorum grows upright, or has its branches spreading and 
ascendent, forming a neat little bushy shrub.” Plants of this species were 
in the Fulham Nursery in 1829. 


e 64. H. tu‘cripum Horn. The shining-/eaved Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 
Identification. Worn. Cat. Hort. Hafn., p. 498. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, procumbent. Leaves stipulate, ovate, green, glossy, with revo- 
lute margins. (Don’s Miil.,i. p. 312.) The native country of this sort is uncertain ; but it is said 
to have been in cultivation in British gardens since 1826. The flowers are yellow, and produced in 
May and June. 

e. 65. H. nummuta‘rium Mill. The Money-wort-leaved Helianthemum, or 


Sun Rose. 


Identification. Mill. Dict., No. 11.; Swt. Cist., t. 80. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 312. 

Synonymes. Cistus nummularius « Lin. Sp.,743., not of Desf. and Cav.; H. obscdrum 8 num- 
mularium Dec. Flor. Fr., 6. p. 624.; H. angustifdlium of many botanic gardens. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 80. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose. Branches procumbent, hairy. Lower 
leaves orbicular, upper ones oblong-linear, hairy; under surface greenish 
cinereous. Stipules linear-oblong, twice the length of the footstalks of 
the leaves. Racemes and calyxes hairy. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 312.) A na- 
tive of the south of France and of Italy, and strongly resembling H. vul- 
gare; from which, according to Sweet, it is readily distinguished by its 
broader and flatter leaves. It has been in cultivation since 1752, pro- 
ducing its bright yellow flowers from June to August. 


e. 66. H. ancustiro‘tium Pers. The narrow-leaved Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 79.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 312. 
Synonyme. Cistus angustifdlius Jacqg.-Vind., 3. t. 53, 
Engraving. Jacq. Vind., 3. t. 53. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, diffuse. Branches rather tomentose, cinereous. Leaves on short 
footstalks ; upper ones linear-oblong, with revolute margins, acutish ; under surface clothed with 
canescent tomentum, upper surface rather hispid. Stipules pilose, longer than the footstalks. 
Racemes loose. Calyxes pubescent, rather hairy ; hairs deciduous. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 312.) In 
cultivation since 1800 ; and, according to De Candolle, probably the same as H. nummularium. 


e 67. H. ur’rtum Pers. The hairy Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Syn., 2. p. 79.; Swt. Cist., t. 109.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 281.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 312. 
ae ae Lin. Sp., 744., Smith’s Fl. Grec., exclusive of synonyme of Barrelier, 
Engravings,  Swt. Cist., t. 109. ; Smith’s Fl. Grae., t. 501.; Cav. Icon., 2. t. 146. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, branched. Branches ascendent, nume- 
rous, tomentosely hairy, cinerecus. Leaves ovate or oblong, with revolute 
margins ; under surface canescent, upper surface greenish cinereous. Sti- 
pules narrow, rather longer than the footstalks of the leaves. Calyxes densely 
covered with white hairs. Petals obcordate, imbricate. (Don’s Mill.,i.p.312.) 
A native of Spain and of the south of France, and in cultivation in British 
gardens since 1759. It is a very distinct sort, readily distinguished by its 
large deep-yellow flowers, which appear in June and July, and by its very 
hairy leaves. Plants of it were in the Chelsea Botanic Garden in 1829, 
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Varieties. De Candolle mentions three forms of this species: H. h. ba’ticum, 
H.h. atireum, and H, h. teretifolium. 


e. 68. H. Laca’sc# Dunal. La Gasca’s Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Indentification. Dunal. ined., and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 281. ; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 312. 

Synonyme. H. hirtum var. Lag. in Litt. : 

Spec. Char., &c. Branches ascendent, tomentosely hairy, hoary. Leaves linear, obtuse, with very 
revolute margins, almost terete, rather hairy, greenish. Stipules flat, scarcely pilose, twice the 

’ length of the footstalks of the leaves. Pedicels hispid, whitish. Calyxes shining, furrowed. 
Nerves ciliated with white hairs. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 312.) A native of Spain, introduced into Eng- 
land in 1826, and so like the foregoing species as to be often considered a variety of it. 


B. Petals white, rose-coloured, red, pale sulphur-coloured, or variegated with 
these Colours. 


2. 69. H. viota‘ceum Pers. The Violet-coloured-calyxzed Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Syn.,2. p.78.; Don’s MilL, 1. p. 312. 
Synonyme. Cistus violaceus Cav. Icon., 2. p. 38.1 
Engraving. Cav. Icon., 2. t. 147- 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem erect or ascendent, much branched. Branches opposite; branchlets slender, 
tomentosely hairy, hoary. Leaves small, almost linear, obtuse, with revolute margins, somewhat 
tomentose on both surfaces; under surface canescent. Stipules minute, pilose. Racemes few- 

flowered, loose. Calyxes smooth, violaceous, nervedly furrowed. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 312.) A native 
of Spain, and in cultivation since 1826. The flowers are white, slightly tinged with violet, and 
they appear in June and July. 


« 70. H. racemo‘sum Dunal. The racemose-flowered Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 


Identification. Dunal. ined., and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 281. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 312. 
Synonymes. Cistus racemdsus Lin. Mant., 76.?, Lam. Dict., 2. p. 25., Vahl. Symb., 1. p. 39., Willd. 
0) 


Sp., 2. p. 1208. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 82. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem shrubby, branched. Branches erect, terete, hoary, to- 
mentose. Leaves on short footstalks, narrow-linear, or linear-lanceolate, 
with revolute margins; under surface hoary, upper surface greenish, shining. 
Stipules awl-shaped, longer than the footstalks of the leaves. Pedicels 
hoary. Calyxes nervously furrowed, brownish violet. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 
312.) <A native of Spain, Barbary, and Teneriffe, and in cultivation in the 
Bristol Nursery in 1828. It is a very beautiful species, with large white 
flowers, having imbricate crenulate petals, and the sepals marked with red 
or violet. It is readily distinguished, Sweet observes, from all the others 
of its section, by its upright growth, glossy leaves, and the red veins of its 
sepals. Its flowers are produced nearly the whole summer, and it re- 
quires very little protection during the winter. 


« 71. H. rarino‘sum Swt. The mealy-/eaved Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Swt. Cist., p. 18.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 312. 
Synonyme. H. racemdsum @ farindsum Dec. Prod., 1. p. 281. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem shrubby, erect, branched, tomentosely hoary. Leaves on short footstalks, 
linear, or lanceolate-linear, with revolute margins, hoary and powdered on both surfaces. Stipules 
awl-shaped, longer than the footstalks of the leaves. Calyx powdery, as well as beset with 
very short hairs. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 312.) A native of Spain, with white flowers in June and July. 
It is said to have been cultivated in 1820. De Candolle considers it a variety of H. racemdsum. 


« 72. H. stri‘crum Pers. The straight-branched Helianthemum, or Sun 
Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 79.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 312. 

Synonyme. Cistus strictus, Cav. Icon., 3. p. 32. 

Engraving. Cav. Icon., 3. t. 263, f. 2. 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, erect, branched. Branches straight, hoary-tomentose. Leaves 
almost sessile, very narrow, linear awl-shaped, with revolute margins, canescent. Stipules linear, 
setaceous. Calyxes pilose, nervously-striated, yellowish, smoothish. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 312.) A 
native of Spain, and in cultivation since 1820, producing white flowers in June and July. 


2.73. H. prto‘sum Pers, The pilose Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 79.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 282. ; Don’s Mill,, 1. p. 312. 

Synonymes. Cistus pildsus Lin. Sp., 744. «.?; Chamecistus, iv., Clws. Hist., 1. p. 74. 

Emgraving. Swt. Cist., t. 49, 

Varieties. De Candolle has two forms of this species: one with linear leaves, hoary ; and the other 
with linear leaves, oblong and shining. 
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Spec. Char., §&c. Stem suffruticose, branched. Branches erectish. Leaves 
linear or linear-oblong, hoary on both surfaces, and bristly at the apex. 
Stipules awl-shaped. Calyxes rather pilose, nervously striated. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 312.) A native of Spain and the south of France, and in cul- 
tivation since 1731; producing its white flowers from May to July. Ac- 
cording to Sweet, it is nearly related to H. lineare, and also to H. apenninum: 
but it differs from the former in having whiter leaves, and being more hairy ; 
and from both, by its imbricate paper-white petals. Plants of it were in the 
Fulham Nursery in 1826. 


2.74. H. vinea‘re Pers. The linear-leaved Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 78.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 312. 
Synonymes. Cistus linearis Cav. Icon., 3. p. 8.; Cistus pildsus Dec. Fl. Fr., 5. p. 823. ? 


Engraving. Swt, Cist., t. 48. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose. Branches elongated, ascendent, rather 
hoary, tomentose. Leaves linear, greenish hoary, with revolute margins. 
Stipules linear awl-shaped. Racemes loose, twiggy, few-flowered. Calyxes 
striated, glabrous, with the nerves somewhat violaceous. Sepals acute. 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 312.) A native of Spain and the south of France; in 
cultivation since 1817; and producing white flowers from June to August. 
It requires a little protection during winter. 


# 75. H. virea‘rum Pers. The twiggy Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 

Identification. Pers. Ench., p.79.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 313. 

Varieties. De Candolle mentions two forms of this species: H .v. albiflorum, in which the petals are 
white; and 7. vw. rosewm, in which they are pale rose-coloured. 

Spec. Char., $c. Stem suffruticose, with twiggy, hoary, ascending or erect 
branches. Leaves linear, hoary on the under surface, with revolute mar- 
gins. Stipules linear awl-shaped. Calyxes hoary, powdery, pubescent. 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 313.) A native of Barbary, and in cultivation since 1818. 
The flowers are of a pale rose colour, large in proportion to the leaves, and 
the petals have yellow spots at the base. The flowers appear from May to 
August. This is one of the most beautiful species of the section to which 
it belongs : it requires a little protection during winter, but grows and 
flowers freely during summer, and also ripens seeds, Plants of it were in 
the Epsom Nursery in 1828. 


e. 76. H. apeNNI‘NUM Dec, The Apennine Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Dec. FI. Fr., 4. p. 824; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 313. 
Synonymes.  (Cistus apenninus Lin. Sp., 744.?, Déll. Elth., 170.; Cistus hispidus 8 Lam. Dict., 2. 
p. 26. 


Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 62. 

Varieties. De Candolle records two forms of this species ; one with leaves broad and flattish, andt 
other with leaves linear and narrow. 

Spec. Char., $c. Stem suffruticose, branched. Branches spreading, hoary 
tomentose. Leaves stalked, oblong linear, with the margins scarcely revo- 
lute; under surface tomentose, upper surface glaucescent, but at length 
becoming smooth. Stipules awl-shaped, longer than the footstalks of the 
leaves. Calyxes covered with very short hairs, striated, cinereously glaucous, 
bluntish. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 313.) A native of Spain, France, Italy, and 
Germany, on dry hills and places exposed to the sun; and in cultivation in 
British gardens since 1731. The flowers are white, and the petals are 
distinct, and marked with yellow at their base. The plant is as hardy as 
the common species. It was in the Chelsea Botanic Garden in 1828. 


» 77. H. ui’spipum Dunal. The hispid-herbaged Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Dunal ined., and Dec. Prod., 1. p. 282. ; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 313. 
Synonymes. Cistus hispidus Lam., 2. p. 26.; Brot. Fi. Lus., 2. p. 271.3; Cistus pilosus 6 Gouan, Fi. 
Monsp., p. 265.; H. majoranefolium B Dec. Fl. Ir. Suppl., p. 625. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, branched. Branches ascending, hoary-tomentose. Leaves 
stalked, oblong, bluntish, somewhat mucronate, with revolute margins ; under surface hoary, upper 
surface roughish, greenish-glaucous. Calyxes covered with long hairs. ( Don’s Miil., i. p. 313.) 
Native of the south of France, and in cultivation since 1816; producing its white flowers from 
May to July. 
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*. 78. H. PULVERULE’NTUM Dec. The powdered-/eaved Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 

Identification. Dec. Fl. Fr., 4. p. 823.; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 313. 
nonymes. Cistus pulveruléntus Pour. Act. Toal., 3. p. 311.; Cistus polifdlius Lam. Dict., 2. p. 26., 
but not of Lin. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 29. 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, much branched, prostrate. Branches 
hoary-tomentose. Leaves oblong linear, with revolute margins, obtuse; 
under surface hoary, upper surface glaucous. Stipules subulate, ciliated, 
longer than the footstalks of the leaves. Calyxes hoary, minutely tomen- 
tose, pubescent. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 313.) A native of France, on sterile 
hills ; and, according to Sweet, in cultivation in the Chelsea Botanic Garden 
in 1826. It has white flowers, about an inch broad, which appear in May 
and June; and, though they are not so showy as some of the other species, 
yet, as Sweet observes, they make a pleasing variety. It is nearly related 
to H. apenninum. 


2.79. H. macra’nruum Swt. The large-flowered Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 103.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 313. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 103. 


Spec. Char. §c. Stem suffruticose. Branches procumbent, rather tomentose. 
Leaves flat, ovate oblong, acutish; smooth above, and densely tomentcse 
beneath, pale cinereous. Stipules rather pilose, about equal to, or longer than, 
the petioles. Calyx striated, pilose. Petals distinct. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 313.) 
The native country of this species is uncertain; but, according to Sweet, it 
was in cultivation in the Hammersmith Nursery in 1828. The eaves are 
large and flat, and the flowers larger than any other in the 
section. The petais are of a eream-coloured white, distinct, 
spreading, and very slender at the base, where they are 
marked with yellow. The plant is as hardy as the common 
species. It was cultivated in the Hammersmith Nursery 
in 1828. 

Variety. 

2. H. m. 2 multiplex Swt. Cist., t. 104., and our fig. 74., is 
a beautiful plant, not only on account of its fine 
double flowers, but of its habit of growth. It ought 
to be in every Cistacetum. Plants of it were in the 
Hammersmith Nursery in 1828. 


2.80. H. rHopa’NtHUM Dunal. The red-flowered Helianthemum, or Sun 
Rose. 


Identification. Dunal, ined., and Dec. Prod., 1..p. 282.; Don’s Mill. p. 313. 

Synonymes. Cistus roseus Jacq. Hort. Vin., 3. p. 65.? Cistus angustifdlius, formerly in the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Paris. ; Cistus piluliferus Théd. ined. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist, t. 7. 


Varieties. De Candolle records three forms of this species: H. r. oblongifdlium, H. r. subhirsitum, 
and HL. r. carneum. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, procumbent. Branches rather tomentose, 
and hoary. Leaves oblong, with revolute margins; under surface hoary- 
tomentose, upper surface greenish glaucous. Stipules awl-shaped, pilose, 
and bristly at the tip. Calyxes covered with short white tomentum. (Don’s 
Miill., i. p. 313.) A native of Spain, introduced in 1800, and, according to 
Sweet, in the Chelsea Botanic Garden in 1825. It is a very showy kind, 
with flowers of a bright red, inclining to crimson, which it produces in 
abundance, being quite hardy and of the easiest culture. Sweet says, “ Our 
drawing was taken from a fine plant, growing luxuriantly, with many other 
handsome species, on the rockwork of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, in June, 
1825. Nothing could make a more brilliant appearance than the different 
habits of growth and beautiful flowers of various colours with which the plants 
on this rockwork were decked every day for about two months. H. rhodan- 
thum,” he adds, “also makes a handsome appearance when grown in pots.” 
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We may observe, here, that the rockwork in the Chelsea Botanic Garden 
forms a sort of truncated cone, flattened on the sides, terminating in a small 
basin for water plants; and it suggests the idea that a helianthemum wall, 
constructed somewhat on the same plan as the strawberry wall of Mr. 
Byers (Gard. Mag., vol. v. p. 438.), would be a very suitable manner of 
growing the species. 


2.81. H. cane’scens Swt. The canescent-/eaved Helianthemum, or Sun 
Rose. 

Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 51.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 313. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 51. 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, branched, diffuse. Branches ascending, 
rather tomentose, canescent. Leaves flat, or hardly revolute at the margins ; 
under surface tomentosely hoary, upper surface greenish glaucous. Lower 
leaves ovate oblong, obtuse; upper ones lanceolate, acute. Stipules linear, 
ciliated, somewhat longer than the footstalks. Calyxes smoothish, but 
with the nerves pubescent. Petals imbricated. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 313.) 
A splendid plant, with reddish crimson flowers; the petals imbricated, and 
having a small orange spot at the base of each. Its native country is un- 
certain, but it was in cultivation in the Fulham Nursery in 1826. Sweet 
considers it as having the darkest-coloured, if not the handsomest, flowers 
of the genus. The flowers are also, he says, very large for the size of the 
plant. It is nearly related to H. rhodanthum, but 1s readily distinguished 
from it by its canescent leaves, and stronger habit of growth. 


2. 82. H. conru‘sum Swt. The confused Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 

Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 91.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 313. 

Synonyme. H. poliifolium Dec. Prod., 1. p. 283. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 91. 

Spec. Char., §&c. Stem suffruticose. Branches procumbent, smoothish, rather 
tomentose at the apex. Leaves oblong, ovate, bluntish, rather flat ; under 
surface tomentose, hoary; upper surface glabrous, green. Stipules and 
bracteas linear, green, ciliated. Calyxes striated, smoothish, rather shining. 
Petals imbricate. (Don’s Mill. i. p. 313.) A native of France and Spain, 
and, according to Sweet, cultivated in British nurseries in 1829. Its 
flowers are white, and of a delicate texture. This sort, Sweet observes, is 
generally found, in the nurseries, under the name of H. poliifolium ; but he 
thinks that it has nothing to do with the English species of that name. 
For some reason of this kind,we suppose, it has been called the H. confisum. 


2. 83. H. panceoLa‘tum Swt. The lanceolate-/eaved Helianthemum, or Sun 
Rose. 


Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 100.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 313. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 100. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, much branched, procumbent. Branches 
ascending, smoothish, hoary-tomentose at the apex. Leaves lanceolate, 
acute, with somewhat revolute margins; green and smoothish above, but 
hoary-tomentose beneath. Stipules awl-shaped, linear, longer than the 
footstalks of the leaves. Sepals smoothish, or rather pilose. Petals im- 
bricate. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 313.) A hybrid, found in gardens in 1818, and 
producing white flowers, marked with yellow, from May to August. “ Con- 
fused with H. poliifolium by some botanists,” but readily distinguished by 
its sharp-pointed leaves, which are of a glossy green on the upper side, and 
by its broad imbricated petals. Plants of it were in the Chelsea Botanic 
Garden in 1829. 


2. 84. H. potitro‘Ltium Pers. The Polium-leaved Helianthemum, or Sun 
Rose. 
Identification. Pers. Ench., 2. p. 80.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 313. 


Synonyme, Cistus polifolius Lin. Sp.,'745., Smith’s Engl. Bot., 1322., Dill, Elth., 175. t. 145. f. 172. 
Engravings. Smith’s Engl. Bot., t. 1322.; Dill. Elth., 175. t. 145. f. 172. 
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Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, branched. Branches procumbent, densely 
tomentose. Leaves oblong-linear, with revolute margins, hoary-tomentose 
on both surfaces. Stipules narrow, linear, obtuse, longer than the petioles, 
and are, as well as the bracteas, tomentose and ciliated. Petals distinct, 
crenulated. (Don’s Mill, i. p. 313.) A native of England, producing its 
white flowers, marked with yellow, from May to August. It is found on 
stony hills near the sea side, particularly on Brent Downs, Somersetshire ; 
also at Babicome, near Newton Abbot, and on Tor Hill, near Torquay, 
Devonshire. 


*% 85. H. muta’BILE Pers. The changeable-colowred-fowered Helianthemum, 
or Sun Rose. 

Identification. Swt. Cist., 106.; Pers, Ench., 2. p, 79.3; Dec. Prod. 1. p. 283.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 315. 

Synonyme. Cistus mutabilis Jacg. Icon. var., 1. t. 99., Mise., 2. p. 340. 

Engravings. Swt. Cist., t. 106. ; Jacq. Icon. rar., 1. t. 99. 


Varieties. There are three forms of this very handsome species; one with white flowers, another 
with smaller flowers of a rose red, and the third with double rose-coloured flowers. 


Spec. Char., $c. Stem suffruticose. Branches procumbent, rather tomentose. 
Leaves flat, ovate-oblong, acutish ; upper surface glabrous, under surface 
tomentose, pale-cinereous. Stipules rather pilose, generally equal in length 
with the footstalks of the leaves, or longer. Calyxes striated, smoothish. 
Petals imbricate. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 313.) A native of Spain, and in culti- 
vation in British gardens in 1829. The flowers are produced from June 
to August, in great abundance; and seeds are ripened afterwards in fine 
seasons. The plants are quite hardy. They were cultivated for sale in 
the Clapton Nursery in 1829. 


e. 86. H. varreca‘rum Swit. The variegated Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 38.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 314. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 38. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, procumbent. Branches tomentose, rather 
hoary, diffusely procumbent. Leaves lanceolate, acute, flattish; under 
surface hoary-tomentose, upper surface green, rather scabrous. Stipules 
linear, ciliated, longer than the petioles. Calyxes covered with short vio- 
laceous tomentum. Petals imbricate, undulated. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 314.) 
A hybrid between H. rhodanthum and H. lineare, found by Mr. Sweet in 
the Chelsea Botanic Garden in 1827. ‘“ When in full bloom, it makes a 
very pleasing appearance, from the diversity of colours in its flowers ; some 
being nearly all red, others variegated with dark and light red and white, 
and some altogether white: it also continues to bloom, if the weather prove 
favourable, from May to November.” It is as hardy as the indigenous 
species. 


« 87. H. versi’cotor Swt. The various-coloured Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 

Tdentification. Swt. Cist., t. 26.; Barrel. Icon., 440.; Don’s Mill, 1. p, 314. 

Engravings. Barrel. Icon., 440. ; Swt. Cist., t. 26. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem shrubby, erect. Branches ascending, rather hoary 
from stellate down. Leaves oblong, flat, or concave above; under surface 
hoary-tomentose, upper surface green, glabrous. Stipules oblong-linear, 
ciliated, bristly at the top, somewhat longer than the leaves. Calyxes 
covered with short tomentum. Petals imbricate. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 314.) 
A native of the south of Europe, and readily distinguished from H. varie- 
gitum by its upright habit of growth, and its lanceolate and acutely pointed 
leaves. The flowers are very variable in colour, scarcely two on the plant 
being alike; some are of a bright red, others nearly yellow, some copper- 
coloured, and others with a mixture of all these colours, and of the different 
shades between them; so that the plant, when in flower, has a curious ya- 
riegated appearance. (Sweet.) 
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2. 88. H. sutpnu‘reum Willd. The sulphur-colowlowered Helianthemum, 
or Sun Rose. 

Identification. Willd. Enum. Suppl., 39. ; Swt. Cist., t. 37.; Don’s Mill, i. p. 314. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 37. ; : 

Spec. Char.,§c. Stems branched, procumbent. Leaves lanceolate, flat ; upper 
surface green, under surface paler, but beset with stellate pubescence on 
both surfaces. Racemes terminal, few-flowered. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 314.) 
A native of Spain, and cultivated in British gardens in 1795. A very dis- 
tinct variety, when in flower, during June and July. | It is tolerably hardy, 
_but requires a little protection during very severe frosts. Plants were in the 
Fulham Nursery in 1826. 


2. 89. H. strami’NEuM Suwt. The straw-colour-fowered Helianthemum, 
; or Sun Rose. : 
Identification. Swt. Cist., t.93.; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 314. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 93. , 
Spec. Char., §c. Stems branched, elongated, procumbent, tomentosely 
pubescent at the apex. Leaves flat, or with the margins scarcely revolute ; 
green above and pilose, hoary-tomentose beneath; lower ones roundish ovate, 
obtuse; upper ones oblong-lanceolate, acutish. Stipules lanceolate, acute, 
ciliated, twice the length of the petioles. Racemes many-flowered. Calyx 
striated, smoothish. Petals obovate, spreading, distinct. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 
314.) Found in gardens, and, probably, a hybrid. Its straw-coloured 
flowers are produced from May to August. Plants were in the Clapton 
Nursery in 1829, 
Variety. | 
2 H. s. 2 miltipler (Swt. Cist., t. 94.) has double straw-coloured 
flowers, with the petals orange-coloured at the base. It is a very 
beautiful variety, tolerably hardy. Plants of it were in the Hammer- 
smith Nursery in 1829. 


«® °0. H. piversiFo‘Lium Swt. The various-leaved Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. ; 

Identification. Swt. Cist., 2. 95.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 314. 

Engraving. Swt, Cist., t. 95. 

Variety. 

w. H. d.2 miitiplex.— Flowers large, double, and of deep purplish red, mixed with lighter- 

coloured ones. 

pec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, ascending, branched. Branches rather 

- tomentose, erectly ascending. Leaves stalked, green, hairy above, hoary- 

- tomentose beneath ; lower ones oval or oblong, obtuse, flat; upper ones 
linear-lanceolate, ciliated, three to four times longer than the petiole. 
Sepals pilose. Petals crenulated, distinct. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 314.) -It is 
not known of what country it is a native; but it is, or has been, cultivated 
in England, as Sweet’s drawing was taken from a plant in the Hammersmith 
Nursery in 1829. It is nearly allied to H. poliifolium, and has a very 
brilliant appearance from May to June, from the dark rich red of its flowers, 
each of the petals of which has a‘deep copper-coloured mark at its base. 
The plant is a very desirable one for rockwork. When grown in pots, it 


requires a light sandy soil. 


2. 91. H. gerRiose’PaALon Swt. The woolly-sepaled Helianthemum, or Sun 
Rose. 

Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 76.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 314. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 76. 

Spec. Char., ec. Stems branched, procumbent, rather tomentose, hoary at 
the apex. Leaves lanceolate, acute, with somewhat revolute margins, green 
on both surfaces, and beset with starry hairs. Stipules linear, acute, ciliate, 
twice as long as the footstalks of the leaves. Racemes terminal, many- 
flowered, Calyxes clothed with woolly hairs. Petals obovate, crenulated, 

ce 
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distinct at the base. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 314.) A hybrid, found in Colvill’s 
Nursery, Chelsea, in 1828. It is nearly related to H. sulphtreum, but 
differs from it in habit, and in having a woolly calyx. The leaves are narrow, 
and undulated in the margins. 


2. 92. H. Ro‘srum Dec. The Rose-colour-fowered Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 


Identification, Dec. Fl. Fr., 4. p. 822.; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 314. 
Synonyme. Cistus rdseus All, Ped., 2. p. 105. t. 45. f. 4., but not of Jacq. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 55. 


Variety. 
x H. x. 2 miltiplex. (Swt. Cist., 86.) — A very pretty double variety : itis well suited to rock- 
work, on which it grows vigorously,‘and produces large flowers. Ht is quite hardy, and 
continues in bloom the whole summer. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, rather procumbent, somewhat tomentose. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate, tomentose on the under surface, green above, 
hairy. Stipules lanceolate-linear, ciliated. Pedicels and calyxes pilosely 
hairy. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 314.) A native of the south of Europe, and very. 
nearly allied to H. vulgare. The petals. are rose-coloured, and imbricate at 
the base. It flowers in June and July, and was introduced in 1815. It is 
a very pretty plant, from the delicate colour of its flowers; and it is very 
suitable for rockwork, as it will continue in bloom for several months. It 
requires protection during frosts. It was cultivated in the Fulham Nursery 
in 1827. 

2 93. H.ra’ripum Pers, The fetid Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Pers. Syn., 2. p. 79.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 314. 
Synonyme. Cistus foe tidus Jacq. Icon. rar., 1. p. 98., Misc., 2. p. 341. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, procumbent, pilosely hairy. Leaves oblong, green on both sur- 

- faces, hairy, roughish. Stipules hairy, linear, longer than the footstalks of the leaves. Pedicels 
and, calyx rather hairy. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 314.) A hybrid, resembling H. vulgare, but differing 
from it in having white flowers. The whole plant is said to smell like Brydnia. It produces its 
flowers from May to July, and was in cultivation in 1800. 

2. 94, H. Hyssopiro‘Lium Tenore. The Hyssop-leaved Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 


Identification. Tenor. Syn. Fl. Neap., p. 48. ; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 314. 


Spec. Char. Stem suffruticose, ascending. Branches  hairy-tomentose. 
Lower leaves oval, upper ones oblong-lanceolate, green on both surfaces, 
flat, hairy. Calyxes hairy. Petals umbricate. (Don’s Mill. i. p. 314.) 
Varying considerably by culture. 

Varieties, 

2. H.h. 1 crocatum (Sut. Cist., t. 92.) has flowers saffron-coloured, with 
more or less, of a ferrugineous tint, and may represent the species. 
Plants of it were in the Clapton Nursery in 1828, 

t. H. h. 2 cupreum (Swt. Cist., t. 58.) has flowers of a reddish copper- 
colour. Plants of it were in the Fulham Nursery in 1827. 

2. H.h. 3 miltiplea (Swt. Cist., t.'72., and: our 
Jig. 75.) has double flowers, of a reddish 
copper-colour. Plants of this variety were 
in the Fulham Nursery in 1828. 


Description, §c. Allthe three forms of this species _ 
are splendid plants; they are hardy, of luxuriant 9% 
growth, flowering freely, and of the easiest culture, em 
either in pots or on banks of light sandy soil, covered 
with flints or stones. The flowers of the copper- 
coloured variety, and also the leaves, are larger than 
those of the two other kinds. The double-flowered 
variety appears to be of a more upright habit of 
growth, and not quite so robust as the others. Sweet 
says that he is “ acquainted with two other very 
distinct varieties; one with flowers of a lighter 
colour, and the other having double flowers.” 
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2. 95. H. cu‘preum Swt. The copper-colour-flowered Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 

Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 66,; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 314. i 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 66. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, procumbent. Branches ascending, rather 
tomentose; adult ones glabrous. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, channeled; upper 
surface green, hairy; under surface hoary-tomentose. Stipules lanceolate, 
acute, ciliated, bristly at the apex, twice as long as the footstalks of the 
leaves. Calyxes tomentosely pilose. Petals imbricated. (Don’s Mill, i. 
p- 314.) A hybrid, found by Mr. Sweet in the Hammersmith Nursery in 
1827. The petals are of a dark copper colour, with a darker mark at the 
base of each. The flowers appear from May to August, and the plant re- 
quires very little protection. 


& 96. H. venvu’stum Swt. The handsome Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 

Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 10.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 314. 

Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 10. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem suffruticose, ascending, branched. Branches glabrous, 
warted, somewhat tomentose at the apex. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, acute, 
flat, or hardly revolute in the margins, but denticulately scabrous; under 
surface hoary-tomentose, upper surface green, shining. Stipules lanceolate, 
hairy, ciliated, twice as long as the footstalks of the leaves. Inner sepals 
membranous, with hairy warted nerves.. Petals imbricated. (Don’s Miil., 
i. p. 314.) The native country of this beautiful plant is not known, though 
it is now very common in collections about London. It is very suitable for 
rockwork, as it is quite hardy, and continues in flower during the whole 
summer. In some collections, Sweet tells us, it is considered only as a 
variety of H. vulgare; but he says that it is more nearly allied to H. 
rhodanthum ; from which, however, it may be easily distinguished “ by its 
warted stalks and calyxes, and its smooth shining stems.” It was in Col- 
vill’s Nursery in 1825. 


2. 97. H. Mi’Luerz Swt. Miller’s Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Swt. Cist., t. 101.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 315. 
Engraving. Swt. Cist., t. 101. 


Spec. Char. Stem suffruticose, procumbent. Branches hairy-tomentose. 
Leaves oblong, bluntish, flat, green on both surfaces, hairy. Stipules falcate, 
longer than the petioles. Calyxes hairy. Petals imbricate. (Don’s Mill., 1. 
p. 315.) A hybrid, with saffron-coloured flowers, with a dark mark at the base 
of each petal. It is nearly related to H. hyssopifolium, from which it differs 
in its dull green and rough leaves, which are much more hairy. It is also 
related to H. nummularium, and may, probably, be a hybrid between the two. 
It is one of the most ornamental sorts of the section to which it belongs, 
and is so hardy as to require no protection in, winter. Plants-of it were in 
the Bristol Nursery in 1829. 


# 98. H. m4JORANZFO'LIUM Dec. The Marjoram-leayed Helianthemum, or 
Sun Rose. 


Identification. Don’s Mill., 1. p. 315. 

Synonymes. H.m. var. « Dec. Fl. Fr., 6. p. 225.3  Cistus majoranefolius Gouan. Herb., p. 26.2 

Spec. Char. Suffruticose, erect, much branched. Branches hairy-tomentose. Leaves stalked, ovate- 
oblong, acutish, with revolute margins; under surface hoary-tomentose, upper surface greenish 
glaucous, tomentosely hairy. Stipules awl-shaped, bristly. Calyxes densely clothed with white 
hairs. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 315.) A native of the south of Europe, and introduced in 1818, It pro- 
duces its yellowish-white flowers in May and June. 


2.99. H. wirsu‘tum Dec. The hairy Helianthemum, or Sun Rose. 


Identification. Dec. Prod. 1. p. 284.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 315. 
Synonyme. Cistus hirsttus Lapeyr. Abr., 303., but not of Lam. 


Spec. Char. Suffruticose, stipulate, hairy. Leaves stalked ; under surface hoary, Lower leaves 
rounded, upper ones lanceojate, acute.. Flowers secund, in terminal racemes. (Don’s Miil., i. 
p. 315.) A native of the eastern Pyrences, on rocks. It has large white flowers, and is procum.- 
bent ; but it has not yet been introduced into British gardens. . 
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Genus III. 


- HUDSO'NIA L. Tue Hupsonta. Lin. Syst. Poly&ndria Monogynia. 


Identification. Lin. Mant., 11.; Nutt. Gen. Amer., 2. p. 4.; Dec. Prod., 1. 284. 
Derivation. Named in honour of William Hudson, a London apothecary, the author of Flora 
* Anglica, published in 1762. , 


Gen. Char. Sepals 5, equal. Petals 5. Stamens 15—30. Filaments filiform. 
Anthers small, opening lengthwise. Style straight, simple, equalling the sta- 
mens in length. Stigma simple. Capsule 1-celled, 3-valved, 1—3-seeded, 
oblong or obovate, coriaceous, smooth or pubescent. Seeds granulated. 
Embryo immersed in a horny albumen, (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 315.) Small 
heath-like shrubs, natives of North America, with yellow flowers, almost 
sessile, solitary, or aggregate. 


#1. H, ericor‘pes ZL. The Heath-like Hudsonia. 
Identification, Lin. Mant.74. 
Engravings. Willd. Hort. Ber. t.15.; Swt. Cist., t. 36.; Don's Mill, 1. p. 315. ; and our/ig. 76 
Spec. Char., §c. Pubescent. Stems suffruti- 
~ cose, erect. Branches elongated. Leaves 
- filiform, awl-shaped, rather imbricated. Pe- 
duncles solitary, rising laterally from the leafy 
bud. Calyx cylindrical, obtuse. Capsule 
pubescent, always l-seeded. Valves oblong. 
(Don’s Miill., i. p.315.) A heath-like shrub, 
’ native of New Jersey and Virginia, in pine 
* woods, and introduced into England in 1805. 
It is a short, densely branched, suffruticose 
plant, rather scarce in British collections. 
Its flowers are yellow, small, solitary, and 
produced from May to July. The plant is 
rather more difficult to cultivate than those 
of the other genera of this order; but it 
thrives very well in sandy peat; its native 
habitat being similar to that of the common 
heath in England. 


« 2. H. (? 2.) Nurra’tur Swt. Nuttall’s Hudsonia. 


Identification. Swt. Cist., p.19.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 315. 
Synonymes. H. ericd\des Nutt. Gen. Amer., 2. p. 4. 


Spec. Char., &c. Equally pubescent. Stem erect, much branched. Leaves about 2 lines long, fili- 
form, rather imbricate, but distinct from the stem. Pedicels lateral, crowded ; when in fruit, from 
5 to 8 lines long. Calyx cylindrical, obtuse, pubescent, with the segments oblique and convolute ; 
the two smaller ones hardly visible when in fruit, but sufficiently distinct in the unex panded 

| flowers. Capsules cylindrical, oblong, externally pubescent, always 1-seeded. Valves oblong ; 
the central suture obsolete. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 315.) An evergreen undershrub, closely resembling 
H, ericéides, and perhaps only a variety of it. 


« 3. H. [? z.] romMENTO‘SA Nutt. The tomentose-/eaved Hudsonia. 

Identification. Nutt. Gen. Amer., 2. p. 5.; Swt#Cist., t.57.; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 316, 

Engraving. Swt, Cist., t. 57. 

Spec. Char., §c. Tufted, and hoary-tomentose. Stems intricate, dense. 
Leaves minute, densely imbricated, ovate, acute. Flowers aggregate, almost 
sessile. Calyxes rather cylindrical, with obtuse partitions. Capsules 1- 
seeded. Valves ovate, smooth. (Don’s Mill. i. p. 316.) Vound in New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, &c., in the sea sand, It was first dis- 
covered by Mr. Nuttall, and described by him as a very distinct species. 
Mr. James M‘Nab, in “ An Account of some of the rarer Plants, observed 
during an Excursion in the United States and the Canadas in 1834,” pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, No. 37., July, 1835, says 
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that he found this species in dry sandy barrens in New Jersey, and: that 
he is much inclined to think it is only a variety of H. ericdides: they 
were both seen in abundance together; and many subvarieties were ob- 
served, which seemed to unite the two. This curious shrub covers large 
tracts of the dry white sandy plains of New Jersey, in large round tufts, 
where it resembles very much the common ling (Calluna vulgaris) of Scot- 
land.” Were all botanists, who, like Mr. M‘Nab, are at once scientific 
observers and practical cultivators, to exercise their common sense, as he 
has done in this instance, we are persuaded that the number of alleged species, 
in every genus which now contains a great many, would soon be con- 
siderably reduced. The flowers of this kind of hudsonia are small and 
yellow, and appear from May to July. Like H. Nuttall:, this is somewhat 
difficult of culture, requiring a peat soil, a shady situation, and protection 
by glass or by snow during winter. All the species are readily increased 
by layers, or by cuttings of the ripened wood, planted in sand under a hand- 
glass. 


App. I. Other Species of Cistace@. 


Long as is the list of Cistacew, and especially of helianthemums, in this 
chapter, it might have been increased by the addition of various other species, 
or sorts, described by botanists. The utility, however, of such additions is 
very questionable. We have confined ourselves, as much as possible, to sorts 
that are, or were lately, in existence in the neighbourhood of London ; and 
for this information we have taken as our guide the Cistinee of Sweet, com- 
menced in 1825, and completed, in one volume, in January, 1830. We think 
we may safely assert that several of the sorts described in that work are now 
no longer in existence; because, in consequence of their tenderness, and 
liability to be neglected, they are continually dying off during winter, and 
as continually being replaced by others raised from seeds, either imported or 
saved in this country. The chief use which we propose to ourselves, in giving 
so long a descriptive list, is, to show the numerous and beautiful forms assumed 
by this family of plants, in order to promote their more extensive cultivation. 
Supposing a cultivator about to form a collection of Cistacez, we should 
attach much less importance to his being able to procure all the sorts described 
by Mr. Sweet, than to his obtaining all the sorts easily procurable, whatever 
names they might pass under, and cross-fecundating them, so as to produce 
new forms. There can be no doubt whatever that the sorts of both the genera 
Cistus and Helianthemum might, by cross-fecundation, be increased ad in- 
Jinitum ; and, considering their very great beauty as border and rockwork 
shrubs, we think they merit the attention of cultivators at least as much as 
many florist’s flowers. 


CHAP. XII. 


| 


OF THE HARDY AND HALF-HARDY. LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER 
_ POLYGALA‘CER. 


THERE is only one perfectly hardy ligneous plant belonging to this order, and it is of such humble 
growth, that, for all practical purposes, it may be considered as a herbaceous plant, rather than as a 
shrub. We have introduced the order, however, chiefly for the purpose of recommending gardeners 
to try some of the beautiful Cape species of Pol¥gala against conservative walls, 
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» 1. Pory’cata Cuamzsu’xus L. The Dwarf Box Polygala, or Box-leaved 
Milkwort. (Jacq. Aust., t. 233.; Sims, Bot. Mag., t, 316.; and our jig. 77.) 


Described as having fruticose, branched, procumbent stems, with oblong- 
lanceolate mucronated leaves; the racemes 1—2-flowered ; the keel of 
the flower crested. It forms a little evergreen tuft, the leaves being like 
those of the dwarf box ; and the yellowish flowers, which are slightly 
tipped with purple, resembling at a distance those of the order Legumi. 
nosz. It is a native of mountainous woods in many parts of Europe, 
particularly in those of Germany and Switzerland. In rocky situations, 
it seldom exceeds Gin. in height; but in heath soil, or in sandy loam 
enriched with leaf mould, it will grow to the height of a foot and up- 
wards, flowering freely every year. This plant has been in cultivation 
in British gardens since 1658. Miller says that the seeds, which are with 
difficulty obtained from abroad, do not vegetate till they have been a 
whole year in the ground; unless they are sown soon after they are ripe, 
which is in August or September, in which case they will come up the 
following spring. It is readily propagated, however, by division of the 
plant, as it throws up suckers in abundance. This plant succeeds very 
well in most gardens, in a shady situation, and in peat soil kept rather’ 
moist. Intermixed with Gaulthéréa procimbens, Mitchélla répens, . ; i 
Linnz‘a borealis, and other dwarf-growing shrubs, Polygala Chamezbuxus will form a rich margin 
to American groups. The price, in the London nurseries, is 50s. a hundred; it being frequently sold 
in quantities for forming edgings to beds of peat-earth plants. 


CHAP. XIII. 


OF THE HARDY AND HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS SPECIES OF THE ORDER 
PITTOSPORA‘CER, 


Distinctive Characteristics, Thalamiflorous. (H. B.) Sepals 5, petals 5; both imbricate in xstiva- 
tion. Stamens 5, distinct, alternate with the petals. Ovarium of several cells, with the placente in 
the axis; cells or placente 2 or 5 in number, and many-ovuled. Style 1. Stigmas as many as the pla- 
cente. Fruit capsular, or berried. Seeds often covered with a glutinous or resinous pulp. (Lindl. 
In, to N.S.) The species contained in this order are all ligneous; and are either trees, or bushy or 
climbing shrubs, with terminal or axillary flowers, usually of a bell-shape, with a’ spreading border. 
They are natives of warm climates’; but some species of Pittésporum, Billardiéra, and Sdllya, are 
half-hardy, and suitable for a conservative wall. 


Genus I. 


BILLARDIE‘RA Sm. Tue BittarpmrA, or APPLE-BERRY. Lin. Syst. 
Pentandria Monogynia. 


Derivation. Named in honour of Jean Jacques Julien La Billardiére, a celebrated French botanist, 
who visited Syria, and afterwards New Holland in D’Entrecastreux’s expedition, He was the 
author of Nove Hollandie Plantarum Specimen, and other works, 
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Gen. Char. Corolla tubularly bell-shaped. Anthers widely distant, opening 
lengthwise. Ovary 2-celled, many-ovuled. Pericarp soft, spongy, sub- 
baccate, the cells inflated. Seeds many, lying loose in the cells, not. at~ 
tended by pulp. Twining Australian shrubs, with entire or serrated leaves, 
and axillary flowers, sub-solitary, pendulous, and of a colour passing from 
green to yellow. (Lindi., in Bot. Reg., t. 1719.) The fruit, in most of the 
species, is of a bluish colour when ripe, and is eatable. (Dec. Prod., and 
Don’s Mit.) 


1. B. rongirito‘ra Labdill. The long-flowered Billar- 
diera, or Apple-berry. 


Identification. Wabill. Nov. Holl., t. 89.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 373. 

Engravings. Labill. Nov. Holl, t.89.; Bot. Mag., t. 1507.; and our fig. 79. 

Spec. Char. Branches climbing, younger ones scarcely pubescent. Leaves 
lanceolate, entire. Pedicels 1-flowered, glabrous, one half shorter than the 
flower. Berries almost ‘globose, torose, glabrous. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 373.) 
An evergreen twiner, introduced from Van Diemen’s Land in 1810; grow- 
ing vigorously, and flowering and fruiting freely in conservatories ; whence we are led to conclude 
that it will answer against a conservative wall. In aconservatory it is an interesting twiner, from 
its slender habit, abundant small leaves, and rather numerous dark blue fruits. 


$ 2. B. ova‘tis Lindl, The oval-leaved Billardiera, or Apple-berry. 


Identification. Lindl. in Bot. Reg., t. 1719. 

Engraving. Bot. Reg., t. 1719. 

Spec. Char., &c. Of this species Dr. Lindley states that ‘it is nearly 

- related to B. longiflora, from which it chiefly differs in its smaller 
and shorter flowers, and more oval obtuse leaves. Its flowers change 
from greenish yellow to dark purple, and appear in May. A native of 
Van Diemen’s Land, whence it was introduced by Mr. Low of Clap- 
ton.” (Bot. Reg., t. 1719. Nov. 1834.) Dr. Lindley adds, “‘ It is pro- 
bable that Billardiéra ovalis will be quite hardy enough to live in 
this country, trained to a west wall, if protected from wet in winter ; 
at all events, a cold-pit would be an ample covering for it, and for all 
the other species. The beautiful Sdéllya grows with all its native 
luxuriance in such a situation.” (Jbid.) 


& 3. B. mura’sitis H. K. The changeable-coloured- 
flowered Billardiera, or Apple-berry. (fig. 80.) 


A native of New South Wales, and producing purplish flowers from 
June to September. It is not such a strong-growing plant as B. lon- 
gifldra, and is probably more tender than that species; but, on ac- 
count of the beauty of the flowers, and the large size of the fruit, it 


ought to be tried. 
Genus II. 


AN 


SO’LLYA Lindl. Tue Sottya. Lin. Syst. Pentandria Monogynia. 


Synonyme. Billardiéra, in one species. 

Derivation. Named in honour of Richard Horsman Solly, Esq., F.R.S., &c.; ** whose general 
acquaintance with science, and, as far as botany is concerned, with vegetable physiology and ana- 
tomy, are such as to entitle him most fully to sucha mark of respect.” (Lindi., in Bot. Reg., t. 1466.) 


‘Gen. Char. Calyx minute. Corolla spreadingly bell-shaped, petals rather unequal. Stamens op- 
posite the petals.: Anthers disposed into a cone, connate at the tip, and each opening by two pores 
at its tip. Ovary 2-celled, many-ovuled. Pericarp spindle-shaped, many-seeded. — Australian 
shrubs, twining in some degree. Leaves simple, alternate, remaining long on the plant, devoid of 
stipules. Flowers in cymes that are placed opposite the leaves, blue. (Lindl., in Bot. Reg., t. 1466. 
Jan. 1832.) Fruit 4-celled, the seeds enveloped by a soft pleasant pulp. (D. Dox, in Sw. Fl.-Gard., 
2, ser. Aug. 1834.) Fruit, as examined in’a half-ripe state, 2-celled; each cell occupied by two 
rows of seeds, set fast in a firm somewhat fleshy substance, which fills each cell, and which we 
Nov. 1838)" what finally becomes the pulp that envelopes the seeds. (Lindl.,in Bot. Reg., t. 1719. 

ov. p 


s 1. S. nHETEROPHY’LLA Lindl. The various-leaved 
Sollya. 


Identification. Lindl., in Bot. Reg., t. 1466. t. 1719. 
mat We Bot. Reg., t. 1466, ; Swt. Br. Fl.-Gar., 2. s., t. 232. ; and our 
ig. 81. 

Spec. Char., &c. Flowers constantly bright blue. Fruit including pulp 
that envelopes the seeds. This isa very interesting plant,from itsslender | 
stems and branches, its fine full-green and abundant foliage, and its 
neat, simple-formed, pendulous flowers, with corollas of a beautiful 
bright blue. It is found wild on the south-western’coast of New Hol- 
land, and was introduced in 1830. It has been since treated by some 

"as a green-house plant, and by others as beingtnearly hardy. It grows 
in sand and loam, with a mixture of leaf mould, and is readily propa- 
gated by cuttings of the y oung wood in sand under a glass, Plants, in 
the London nurseries, cost 2s. each. 
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$ 2. S. ANGUSTIFOLIA Lindl. .The narrow-leaved Sollya. 


Identification. Lindl., in Bot. Reg., t. 1466. 

Synonymes. Billarditra fusiférmis Lab. Nov. Holl., Don’s Mill., 1. p. 373., and Loudon’s Hort. 
Brit., No. 5530. : 

Engraving. Labill. Nov. Holl., t. 90. 


Spec. Char., §c. Flowers cream-coloured, changing to bluish. Fruit dry, the pericarp villous, of 
the consistence of parchment. (Lindi.,in Bot. Reg., t.1466.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 373., under Billar- 
diéra fusiférmis Zab.) Branches hardly climbing; younger ones rather villous. Leaves lanceolate, 
entire. Cymes few-flowered. Petals spreading. Native of Van Diemen’s Land. A green-house 
climbing shrub. Flowers in May and August. Cultivated in Britain in 1823. (Don’s Miil., i. 
p. 373., under the name Billardiéra fusif6rmis Lad.) This species deserves trial against.a con- 
servative wall, along with the others. ; ; 


Genus III. 


PITTO’SPORUM Banks. Tue Prrrosrorum. Lin, Syst. Pentandria 
Monogynia. 


Identification. Banks, in Geert, Fr. 1. p. 986. t.59.; Dee. Prod, 1. p. 946.5 and Don’s Mill, 1. 


p. 373. 3 
Derivation. From pitta, pitch, and sporos, a seed; in allusion to the seeds being covered with a 
sticky pulp. 


Gen. Char. Calyx of 5 sepals. Petals 5, with the claws conniving into a connatetube. Capsules 
smooth or hairy ; 2—5-valved, 1-celled, bearing a dissepiment in the middle of each valve. Seeds 
covered with a resinous pulp. (Don’s Miil., i.7p. 373.) — Evergreen shrubs, or low trees, with entire 
permanent leaves, generally more or less lanceolate. The species known to be half-hardy are two, 
but all the rest may be equally so. 


. # 1. P. Tosrra Ait. The Tobira Pittosporum. 
Identification. Sims Bot. Mag., 1396. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 346.; and Don’s Mill, 1. p. 373. 


Synonymes. Euénymus Tobira Thunb., chap. 99.; Pittésporum chinénse Donn’s. H. Cantab., 48. 
Tobira Japane, Fr.; Chinesischer Klebsaame, Ger. 


Engravings. Kempf. Ameen., t.797.; Bot. Mag.; t. 1396. ; and our fig, 82. 


Spec. Char., &§c. Leaves obovate, obtuse, coriaceous, quite smooth. es , 

Peduncles 1-flowered, pubescent, disposed in aggregate umbels. fi 
(Don’s Miill.,i. p. 373.) An evergreen shrub, growing to the height 
of 12 ft. in its native country, and producing its cream-coloured 
flowers from March till August. It was introduced in 1804, and 
is generally treated as a green-house plant; but, planted in a warm 
situation against a wall, it endures the winters of. the climate of 
London without any protection when they are mild; and with the 
ground covered with litter, and the branches screened by a mat, 
when they are severe. The plant will grow in any free soil, suf- 
ficiently drained, and is readily propagated by. cuttings of the 
young wood in sand. The largest specimens 6f which we have 
received any accounts are in Ireland; one in the Cullenswood 
Nursery, near Dublin, 20 years plantes, being 10 ft. high, as a 
standard in the open air. In the neighbourhood of London, 
there are various plants placed against the ends and fronts of 
green-houses, which have reached 5 ft. or 6 ft. in height in as many years; which are protected 
by a mat in very severe winters, and which, when not protected, sometimes die down to the 
ground, and spring up again the following season, Their glossy 
dark green leaves, and fragrant cream-coloured flowers, are very 
ornamental during summer, Price of plants, in the London 
nurseries, 2s. 6d. each. 


# 2, P. unpuLA‘tum. The undulated-leaved 
Pittosporum. 


Identification. And. Bot. Rep.; Vent. Hort. Cels.; Ker Bot: Reg 
Dec. Prod., 1. p. 346. ; Don’s Mill., p. 373. ' 

Engravings. Vent. Hort. Cels, 1. t.76.; Bot. Rep., t. 393. ; Delauny, 
Herb. Amat., t. 36.; Schrad. Gen. IIL, t.4.; Bot. Reg., t.16.; and 
our fig. 83. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves oval-lanceolate, undulated, tapering ‘at both 
ends, and, as well as the footstalks, glabrous. Peduncles terminal, 
aggregate, pubescent, branched, many-flowered. (Don’s Miil., i. 
p. 373.) An evergreen shrub, growing to the height of 10ft., in- 
troduced in 1789, and producing its white flowers from May to 
June. As hardy as the preceding species. ‘The finest plant in 
England is understood to be in the conservatory at Ashridge 
Park, which, when we saw it in 1829, was 12ft. high. In various 
situations, it has lived against a wall, protected during winter 
and flowering freely in summer. Culture, uses, price, &c., as in 
the preceding species, ° 
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App. i. Other Species of Pittésporum. 


P. revolitum Ait. (Bot. Reg., 186., and Bot. Cab., t. 506.), from Port Jackson; P. tomentisum 
Bonp. (Swt. Fi. Aust., t.33.), from New Holland; P. fuiluum Rudge; P. hirtum Willd., from the 
Canary Islands ; and various other species ; are, in all probability, equally hardy with P. Tobira. P. 
ertocarpum, from the Himalaya, has already been noticed as probably half-hardy, p. 173. 


App. I. Other Pittospordcee probably half-hardy. 


Senacia nepalénsis Dec., a shrub from Nepal, introduced in 1820, and treated as a green-house 
plant; and Bursdria spinosa Cav. figured in Bot. Mag., 1767., a shrub from New Holland, pro- 
ducing a profusion of elegant little white blossoms; are probably as hardy as the species of Pittos- 

orum, which have been tried against a conservative wall. Chetranthéra linearis which Dr. Lind- 
ey states (Bot. Reg., t. 1719.), to be “ one of the most beautiful plants in all the flora of New Holland,” 
would be also, if a plant of it could be obtained, well worthy of a trial. 


CHAP. XIV. 


OF THE HARDY SUFFRUTICOSE PLANTS OF THE ORDER 
*CARYOPHYLLA CE. 


Tuls order is introduced chiefly for the sake of the tree carnation, one of the oldest inhabitants of 
British gardens, and one of the finest plants that can be placed against a conservative wall. There 
are various species and varieties of Dianthus, which, technically considered, are ligneous plants. 
Indeed, the common pink and carnation are shrubs, and that, too, evergreen ; because they do not 
die down to an underground bud, at the end of the growing season, like, for example, Hantinculus 
Acris, 

2. 1. Didnthus CaryophGllus var. fruticdsus Hort., the shrubby 
Clove Pink,or Tree Carnation, in its wild state, is a native of the south 
of France, of the Alps of Switzerland; and, in England, it is found 
on old ruinous walls near towns, particularly on Rochester Castle, on 
the old walls of Norwich, and on ruins adjoining several other old 
English towns. It has been cultivated in gardens from time imme- 
morial ; and is highiy valuable, no less for the brilliancy of its colours, 
than for the aromatic fragrancy of its flowers. ‘he tree variety is 
one which has been originated, in 
all probability, by training the plant 85 Wy, 
against a wall, and thus keeping AN IZ 
it continually in a growing state WY 
without permitting it to rest, and i Yr 
afterwards continuing this habit by YY =i Lie 
propagating it by layers or cuttings. 7 ~~ > a 
The flowers of the tree carnation are ; f 

’ not so various and beautiful as those ANY Warn ra 
of the common dwarf carnation ; but GE yy i % 
they are still objects of very great TIN, SY 
beauty, and are universally admired “AK rs 
for their symmetry of form, rich ‘ : 


colours, and gratefulodour. Planted 
against an east or west wall, in calcareous loam, and carefully 
trained, a plant will grow at the rate of a foot a year ; and, if pro. = & 
tected during very severe winters, it will attain the height of 6 ft. 


or 8 ft. In Scotland, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, in Dalroy \ Z| \) 
Nursery, in ‘1800, a plant against the west end of a green-house Al WZ 
covered, in five years, a space 8 ft. wide, and 6 ft. high, flowering |) Sea - 
beautifully every year. 


2. 2. Other suffruticose evergreen Caryophyllacee. Didnthus ar- i 
biscula Bot. Reg., 1086., D. arboreus L. (Bot. Cab.,459., and our fig. 84.), 
D. fruticosus L., and D. suffruticdsus W., are all beautiful glaucous- : } 
leaved evergreens, which require a little protection during winter, and produce their fragrant pink 
flowers from June to August. Szléne fruticisa L., Arendria verticilldta W., and Drypis spinosa L. 
(Bot. Mag., 2216., and our fig. 85.), are all beautiful little evergreens, from 1 ft. to 14 ft. in height. 
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CHAP. XV. 


OF THE HARDY AND HALF-HARDY SUFFRUTICOSE PLANTS OF THE 
ORDER LINA‘CER. 


Tuts order is included in our catalogue for the sake of the tree 
flax, Linum arboreum L. (Bot. Mag., t. 234., and our jig. 86.) It is 
a native of Candia and Italy, on the mountains, and forms a neat 
little evergreen bush in dry soils, in warm situations in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, requiring little or no protection, except during 
the most severe winters. The largest plants which we have seen 
of it were in a sandy border in the garden at Nonsuch Park, in 
Surrey. They were about 2 ft. high, and 3 ft. broad, and they pro- 
duced their fine large yellow flowers from May to September; in 
the same situation ripening seeds, from which, or from cuttings, 
they are readily propagated. Linum tatiricum W., from Tauria, 
which grows to the height of 12 ft., and L. salsolétdes Lam., with 
pink flowers, are equally hardy with Z. arbdreum; and all three 
should be included in every complete arboretum and fruticetum. 
L. suffruticdsum, from Spain, an old inhabitant of our green-houses, 
with pink flowers, is, in all probability, as hardy as the others, 


CHAP. XVI. 


OF THE HARDY AND HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE 
ORDER MALVA‘CEZ. 
» 
Distinctive Characteristics. Thalamiflorous. (H. B.) Calyx with a valvate 
zestivation, mostly with an involucre. Stamens with the filaments monadel- 
hous, and the anthers l-celled. Pubescence starry. (Lind. Introd. to N.S.) 
he hardy ligneous species of this order are few, but splendid ; the Hibiscus 
syriacus, and its different varieties, being among the most ornamental of flow- 
ering shrubs. Chemically, all the species abound in a nutritive mucilage ; 
and, medicinally, they are emollient. The fibrous threads of the inner bark 
may, in most-of the species, when properly prepared, be manufactured into 
cordage or cloth. The genera containing hardy or half-hardy species are 
two: Lavateraand Hibiscus ; the distinctive characters of which are: — 


Lava’rERA L. Carpels capsular, 1-seeded, disposed into a ring around the 
axis. 
Hisr‘scus L. Carpels joined into a 5-celled capsule. 


Genus. I. 


LAVA’‘TERA L, Tue Lavarera, or Tree Marrow. Lin. Syst. 
Monadélphia Polyandria. 


Identification. Lin. Gen., n. 842.; Dec. Prod., 1. 438.; Don’s Mill., 1. 468. 
Synonymes. The Tree Mallow ; Lavatére, Fr. and Ger. 


Gen. Char., &§c. Calyx 5-cleft, girded by a 3- or 5-cleft involucel; its leaflets being joined as far as 
the middle. Carpels capsular, 1-seeded, disposed iinto a ring around the axis, which is variously 
dilated above the fruit. (Dec. Prod.,i. p. 438.) The half-hardy ligneous species are L. mar{tima, 
triloba, subovata, and africana. 


# 1. L. mari’tima Gouan. The sea-side-inhabiting Lavatera. 


Identification. Gouan. Il., p. 46. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 439.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 469. 
Synonymes. UL. hispanica Mill. Dict., No. 9.; L. rotundifolia Lam, 
ngravings, Gouan, Ill., t. 11. f. 2.3 Cav. Diss., t. 32. fig. 3.; and our fig. 87. 
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Spec. Char., &c. Stem shrubby, downy. Leaves downy, roundish, bluntly 
angular, 5-lobed, crenated. Pedicels axillary, solitary. (Don’s Miil., i. 
p. 469.) A shrub, growing from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high, on the rocky shores 
of the south of France and Spain, producing its white flowers, the 
petals of which have purple claws, from April to June. It was culti- 
vated in England in 1596, and generally treated as a frame plant ; but, 
like the following species, it only requires a wall, and a little protec- 
tion, during winter. Plants attained the height of 5 ft., trained against 
a wall with a south-east aspect, without any protection, in the Botanic 
Garden, Bury St. Edmunds, about the years 1825, 1826. 


# 2, L. rri’LospA L. The three-lobed-/eaved Lavater 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 972. ; Dec. Prod., 1.439.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 46% 
Engravings. Cav. Diss., 2. t. 31. f. 1.; Bot. Mag., 2226. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem shrubby, downy. Leaves downy, rather cordate, and somewhat 3-lobed, round, 
crenated. Pedicels aggregate. Sepals acuminated. (Don’s Mili.,i. p. 469.) A tomentose shrub, 
growing to the height of 4ft. in the south of Spain, and producing large pale-purple flowers in 
June and July. It was introduced into England in 1759, and is generally treated as a frame plant ; 
but it will grow, and flower beautifully, trained against a wall, and slightly protected during winter. 
It is easily propagated by cuttings of the young wood ; and it also ripens seeds. 


# 3. L. supova‘ta Dec. The subovate-leaved Lavatera. 
Identification. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 439. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 469. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose. Leaves rather downy, ovate, notched, somewhat 3-lobed, with 
the middle lobe longest. Pedicels 1 or 2, axillary, length of petioles; lobes of calyx acuminated. 
(Don’s Mili.,i. p.469.) A shrub, growing from 2 ft. to 4ft. high, in fields about Mogadore, on the 
sea coast of Morocco, producing pale purple flowers in July. it has not yet been introduced into 
England, but would form a desirable addition to the half-hardy species. 


# 4, L. arrica‘na Cav. The African Lavatera, 


Identification. Cav. Diss., 5. p. 282.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 348. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 468. 
Synonyme. UL. hispida var. Willd. 


Engraving. Cav. Diss., 5. t. 139. f.1.; Bot. Mag. t. 2541., as L, hfspida 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem shrubby, rather tomentose from flocky down. Leaves canescent, all bluntly 
5-lobed. _Pedicels twin,’ equal in length to the petioles. Involucel 3-parted, tomentose. (Don’s 
Miil.,i. p. 468.) A shrub, found in the south of Spain and the north of Africa, where it grows from 
4 ft. to 6 ft. high, producing its pale purple flowers in June and July. It was cultivated in England 
in 1820, or earlier. Inthe Bury St. Edmunds Botanic Garden there were plants of it, one.or more 
of which attained the height of 8 ft. or 9 ft. in a warm sheltered border. 


App. I. Other Species of Lavatera likely to prove half-hardy. 


L. Pseido-O'lbia Poir., with pale purple flowers, introduced in 1817; L. pheenicea Vent., with 
scarlet flowers, introduced from the Canary Islands in 1816, and forming a tree 10 ft. high. ; LZ. O/lbia 
L., with reddish purple flowers, a native of Provence, which has been in culture in England, asa 
frame-plant, since 1570, and attains the height of 6 ft. in its native country ; with L. unguiculata and 
L. hispida Desf. and, perhaps, some other varieties or species, all highly beautiful; might be sub- 
jected to the same treatment. Indeed, there.are few kinds of plants more ornamental, when trained 
against a wall, than the different species of Lavatera and Hibiscus : every one knows what a splendid 
appearance Hibiscus Rdsa-sinénsis makes in stoves, when so trained, ; 


Genus II. 


HIBYSCUS L. Tue Hisiscus. Lin. Syst. Monadélphia Polyandria. 

Identification. Lin. Gen., 846. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 446, ; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 476. 

Synonymes. Ketmie, Fr.; Eibisch, Ger. 

Derivations. The word hibiskos is one of the names given by the Greeks tothe mallow. The Hibiscus 
of Pliny appears to be an umbelliferous plant ; while that of Virgil is a plant with pliant branches, 
which was made into baskets. The word Hibiscus is supposed by some to be derived from 7bis, a 
stork, which is said to feed on some of the species. Ketmie (Fr.) is derived from Kétmia, the name 
given to the genus by Tournefort. The German, Eibisch, is the German aboriginal word for the 


mallow. 

Gen. Char., §c. Calyw encompassed by a many-leaved, rarely by a few- 
leaved, involucel, or cne with its leaves connate Petals not auricled. 
Stigmas 5; carpels joined into a 5-celled 5-valved capsule, with a disse- 
piment in the middle of each valve on the inside. Cells many-seeded, 


rarely 1-seeded. (Don’s Miil., adapted.)—The only hardy ligneous species 
is H. syriacus. tore . 
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s I. H. syri‘acus L. The Syrian Hibiscus, or Althea Frutex. 
Identification. Lin. Sp., 978. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 448. ; Don’s Mill, 1. 478. 
Synonymes. Ketmie des Jardins, Fr.; Syrischer Eibisch, Ger. , 
Derivation. It is called Althea from the resemblance of its flowers to those of the Althz‘a rosea. 
Engravings. Cav. Diss., 3. t. 69.f. 1.; Bot. Mag., t. 83.; and our jig. 88. 
Spec. Char.,§c. Stem unarmed, arboreous. Leaves ovate, 
wedge-shaped, 3-lobed, toothed. Pedicels hardly longer 

than the leaves. Involucel 6—7-leaved. (Don’s Mill.,i. 

p- £78.) A deciduous shrub, a native of Syria and 

Carniola, where it attains the height of 6 ft., and flowers 

in August and September. The flowers are large, single 

or double, purple, white, red, or variegated. It is one 
of our most ornamental hardy shrubs ; and, having been 
in cultivation since 1596, the following varieties have 
proceeded from it : — 
2H. s. 2 foliis variegatis, the variegated-leaved Syrian 
Eibiscus, or Althea Frutex. 
& H.s. 3 flare variegato, the variegated-flowered Syrian Hibiscus, or Althea 
Frutex. 
2H. s. 4 flore purpireo, the purple-flowered Syrian Hibiscus, or Althea 
Frutex. 
a H. s. 5 jflire purpureo pléeno, the purple-double-flowered Syrian Hibiscus, 
or Althea Frutex. 
& H. s. 6 flore rubro, the red-flowered Syrian Hibiscus, or Althea Frutex. 
2H. s. 7 flore albo, the white-flowered Syrian Hibiscus, or Althza Frutex. 
we H. s. 8 flore albo pleno, the white-double-flowered Syrian Hibiscus, or 
Althea Frutex. 

Description, History, §c. A deciduous shrub, from 6 ft. to 8 ft. in height, 
with numerous upright white-barked branches ; their general character being 
rather fastigiate than spreading. The leaves are variously lobed. The 
flowers are axillary, large, and bell-shaped. In English gardens, these 
flowers are produced from the middle-of August to the end of September ; 
and, when the season is dry and warm, they are succeeded by capsules con- 
taining ripe seeds. It is a native of Syria and Carniola, and was introduced 
into England previously to 1629 ; being mentioned by Parkinson, in his Para- 
disus of that date, as a new shrub, somewhat tender, requiring to be kept in 
a large pot or tub in the house, or in a warm cellar. In the neighbourhood 
of Paris, it has been known for upwards of two centuries; and it is found 
there, as well as about London, to be perfectly hardy. At Berlin and Vienna, 
in severe winters, it requires protection. In thetime of Du Hamel, and of 
Miller, there were no double-flowered varieties; but these have since been 
procured from seeds. Double-flowered varieties are now common both in 
Europe and America. The only use to which the shrub is applied is as a 
garden ornament, of which it is one of the most conspicuous ; and it is the 
more valuable, because it produces its flowers at a time of the year when 
few shrubs are in bloom. It forms beautiful garden hedges, more especially 
when the different sorts are planted in a harmonious order of succession, 
according to their colours ; and when the plants are not clipped, but care- 
fully pruned with the knife. In the colder parts of Britain, and in the 
north of Germany, few ornamental shrubs better deserve being planted 
against a wall. It will grow in almost any soil not too wet; but, like all 
the Malvacez, seems to prefer one sandy, deep, and rich rather than 

oor. An open airy situation, where it will ripen its wood, is essential. 

he single-flowered varieties are propagated by seed, which come up true 
to their respective colours; the double-flowered varieties are propagated 
by layers, by grafting on the common sorts, and sometimes by cuttings of 
the ripened wood, planted in sand in autumn, and covered with a hand- 
glass during the winter. Price,in the London nurseries: seedlings, 5s. a 
hundred; the different single-flowered varieties, 50s. a hundred; and the va- 
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riegated-leaved and double-flowered varieties, 
ls. 6d. each: seeds are 6s. a pound, At Boll- 
wyller, the ae is 1 franc and 50 cents each 
plant, for the single-flowered varieties, and 2 
francs 50 cents for each of the double-flowered 
varieties. At New York, the single-flowered 
varieties are 25 cents a plant, the white- 
double-flowered, and the purple-double-flow- 
ered, 37 cents a plant; and the other double- 
flowered varieties, 50 cents a plant: the seed 
1s 56 cents a quart. 


App. I. Other ligneous Plants of the 
order Malvaceae, which will probably 
be found hardy or half-hardy. 


Sida pulchélla Bonpl., Abitilon pulchéllum Bot. Mag., 
t. 2573., and our jig. 89. An evergreen New Holland shrub, 
introduced in 1824, producing its clusters of beautiful white 
blossoms in the gullies about Sandy Bay, and at the foot of 
Mount Wellington, in the neighbourhood of Hobart Town, 
in the depth of winter ; and, as might have been expected, it 
is found to stand the open air, in sheltered situations, in Eng- 
land. There is a plant against a wall in the Botanic Garden 
at Kew, which has stood there since 1822, without any pro- 
tection whatever. There is a plant of it at Spring Grove, 
Middlesex, which forms a bush between 3 ft. and 4 ft. 
high, which has stood several winters without protection, 
and flowers freely every winter and spring. We have 
just (February, 1836) sent to ascertain how it has passed ; 
the late severe frosts, when the thermometer was at 10°; and learn, with satisfaction, that it 
has suffered little or no injury. The plant is easily increased by cuttings. There is another species, 
or, perhaps, a variety of this one, which has stood some winters, in a warm situation, at Redleaf, 
in Kent, where it flowers in January, February, and March, (See Gard. Mag., xi. p. 208.) 


CHAP. XVII. 


OF THE HARDY AND HALF HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER 
STERCULIA‘CE. 


Turs order is introduced chiefly for the sake of Stercidia platanifolia L. 
(Cav. Dis., 5. t.149., and our jig. 90.) Itis atree, a native of Japan and 
China, with fine large palmate leaves, smooth on both surfaces, and up- 
right branches without visible buds ; that is, with the buds concealed like 
those of the walnut, or the Gymnocladus. The flowers are small and green, or 
greenish yellow. The tree was introduced in 1757, and, at first, treated as a 
green-house plant; but it has since been found to be quite hardy in the 
neighbourhood of London, more especially when planted against a wall. 
There is a tree in the Chelsea Botanic Garden 12 ft. high, which has stood 
out many years with only a little litter thrown round it occasionally, to 

rotect the roots. i ‘ set 
of S. lanceolata Cav. (Bot. Reg., 1256.), from China; S. diverstfolia G. Don, 
from New Holland ; S$. tomentdsa Thunb., from Japan ; S. pe/tata G. Don, 
from China; are all handsome deciduous trees, with very handsome 
foliage, growing to the height of 20 ft.; and are probably all equally hardy 
with S. platanifdlia. Some of them can be purchased, in the nurseries, 
at from 5s, to 7s, each. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


“OF THE HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER TILIA‘CER. 


DISTINCTIVE Characteristics. Sepals 4 or 5, with a valvate zstivation, mostly 
without an involucre. Petals 4 or 5, or rarely not any. Stamens hypogynous, 
generally numerous, with filaments separate, and anthers 2-celled. Mostly 
glands between the petals and ovarium. Ovary and fruit single, of 4—10 
carpels grown together; cells in the fruit, at least in some, not so many as 
the carpel+. (Lindley, Introd. to N.S.) The species are chiefly trees and 
shrubs froin warm climates. The only genus which is perfectly hardy is Tia. 


Genus I. 


Ay 


TYLIA LZ. Tue Live Tree. Lin. Syst. Polyandria Monogynia. 


Identification. Lin. Gen., 660. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 512.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 552. 

Synonymes. Line Tree Gerard; Lind, Anglo-Saxz. ; Tilleul, Fr.; Linde, Ger. and Dutch ; 'Tiglio, 
Ital.; Tilo, Span. ; Lipa, Russ. 

Derivation. In London and Wise’s Retired Gardener, the name of Tilia is derived from the Greek 
word ptilon, a feather, from the feathery appearance of the bracteas ; but others derive it from the 
Greek word tilai, light bodies floating in the air like wool or feathers. 


Gen. Char. Calyx 5-parted. Petals 5. Stamens numerous, free, or some- 
what polyadelphous. Ovary globose, villous, 1-styled, 5-celled; cells 2- 
ovuled. Nut coriaceous, 1-celled 1—2-seeded, from abortion (Don’s Mill., 
i, p. 540.)—Timber trees, with mellifluous flowers, and a remarkable bractea 
attached to the peduncle of each of the cymes of flowers. The species are 
three, according to some; and more than twice that number, according to 
others. Our opinion is, that they may be all included under two, 7. 
europe‘a, and 7’. americana. 


\ 


€ 1. 7. europ#‘s L. .The European, or common, Lime Tree. 


Identification. Linn. Sp., 733.; Don’s Mill., 1. p.552.; Smith’s Eng. F1., iti. p. 16. 

ea T. intermédia Dec. Prod., 1. 513.; JT. vulgaris Hayne Dend.; T. europe‘a borealis 
ahl. 

Engravings. Eng. Bot., t. 610, ; Gad. Fl. Dan., t. 553. ; and our plate in Vol. IT. 


Spec. Char. Petals without scales. Leaves cordate, acuminated, serrated, 
smooth, except a tuft of hair at the origin of the veins beneath, twice 
the length of the petioles. Cymes many-flowered. Fruit coriaceous, 
downy. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 552.) The extensive distribution and long 
cultivation of this tree in Europe have given rise to the following races, 
or varieties, described by De Candolle and others as species; from which 
high authority it may be considered presumption in us to differ; but we 
have not done so without due consideration, and after having examined 
the living plants of different ages, and in different situations, with the 
greatest care and attention. 


¥ T.e. 2 microphilla. The smaill-leaved European Lime Tree. 


Synonymes. T. microph¥lla Vent., Wilid, Dec.,and G. Don; T. e. var. y L.; T. ulmi- 
folia Scop.; T. sylvéstris Desf.; T. parvifdlia Ehrh., Hayne Dend.; T. cordata Mill. ; 
Tilleula petites Feuilles, Fr.; kleinblattrige Linde, or Winterlinde, Ger. 

i Engravings. Willd, Holzart, t. 106.; Engl. Bot., t.1705.; and our plate in Vol. II. 

Description, §c. Petals without scales. Leaves cordate, roundish, 

acuminated, sharply serrated, smooth above, glaucous, and bearded 

beneath on the axils of the veins, as well as in hairy blotches. 

Fruit rather globose, hardly ribbed, very thin, and brittle. Native of 

Europe, in sub-mountainous woods. In England, frequent in Essex 
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and Sussex. (Don’s Mill., i. p.552.) This variety appears to be the 
male linden tree of Gerard; the timber of which, he says, is much 
harder, more knotty, and more yellow, than the timber of the other 
sort; and not very different from the timber of the elm tree. This 
sort we conceive to have originated in inferior soils and situations ; 
for example, in the rocky parts of the north of Sweden, and in the 
nilly districts of the north of Germany. This variety, according to 
Steven (Nouv. Mém.de la Soc. Imp. des Nat. de Moscou, tome iii.), 
is found here and there in the woods of Tauria; also in Iberia, and 
on this side Caucasus. It varies, he says, in a wonderful manner, 
in the fori: of the fruit, in the sinus at the base of the leaves, and 
in the proportion of the disk of the leaves to the petioles, as well 
as in the number of flowers in a cyme, colouring of the twigs, 
&c.; whence he agrees with Sprengel in uniting 7’, triflora, 7’, in- 
termédia, &c., which are usually separated by authors. We doubt 
much if this, or any other variety, is indigenous in Britain; but it 
exists in plantations, and is recognised as a distinct variety by prac- 
tical men, the wood being preferred by pianoforte-makers. Sir 
James Edward Smith says, “This species being planted along with 
T. europe‘a, and 7. grandifolia, in avenues or parks, will insure 
a longer succession of flowers than either of the others alone.” 
This variety is distinguishable, at first sight, from all the others, by 
the smallness of its leaves, which are only about 2 in. broad, and 
sometimes scarcely longer than their slender footstalks. The flowers 
are also much smaller than in any of the other varieties; and they 
are very fragrant, having a scent like those of the honeysuckle. 
There appears to be a subvariety of this in the garden of the 
ee Horticultural Society, under the name of 7. parvifolia 
glatica. 


¥ T.e. 3 platyphiylla. The broad-leaved European Lime Tree. 


Synonymes. T. platyphylla Scop. ; T. cordifdlia Bess.; T. europe*a Desf.; T: grandifdlia 
Ehkrh, and Smith ; broad-leaved downy Lime Tree; Tilleul A grandes Feuilles, or Tilleul 
de Hollande, Fr. 

Engravings. Vent. Diss., p.6. t.1, f.2.; Bull. Fr., t.175.; Gertn., 2. t.113.; and our 
plate in Vol. II. 


Description. Petals without scales. Leaves cordate, roundish, 
acuminated, sharply serrated, downy beneath, origin of their veins 
woolly. Branches hairy. Cymes 3-flowered. Fruit woody, downy, 
turbinate, with 5 prominent angles. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 553.) This 
tree is of about the same size as 7. europz‘a, from which it is 
readily distinguished by. its larger and rougher leaves, and, also, by 
its rougher bark and hispid branches. 7. europe‘a, T7.e. micro- 
phylla, and Z.e. platyphylla, may be seen together, in a young 
state, in the London Horticultural Society’s Garden ; and, full- 
grown, in the avenue at Syon House: in both places they are 
readily distinguishable from each other, and are perfectly distinct ; 
not, we think, as species, but as races. According to Sir James 
Edward Smith, 7. platyphylla is the lime tree of the south of 
Europe, as 7’. europz'‘a is of the north; and he is of opinion that 
they are unquestionably distinct species. Steven (in Nouv. Mém. 
§c., tome il. 1834.) says, that, though 7. platyphylla is cited in 
the Flora Taurico-Caucasica, as common in Tauria and Caucasus, 
he never found it there, or knew of its having been observed in 
those regions. There is a subvariety of this sort, called 7. e. platy- 
phylla minor, with leaves somewhat smaller than those of 7’. e. 
platyphylla, but the difference is so trifling that it is not worth while 
keeping it distinct. 


¥ T.c.4ribra. The red-twigged European Lime Tree. 


Synonymes. T. triflbra Pucr, in Horn. Cat., 2. p.493.; T. corinthiaca Bosc; T. eorallina 
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Hort. Kew.; T. europe‘a B ribra Sibthorp; T. europe‘a y Smith’s Flor. Brit., 571. ; 

T. grandifdlia 8 Smith’s Eng. Flora, 3. 19. 

Description. This variety is distinguished by the redness of its 
young branches, and it may be properly considered as a subvariety 
of all the above races or kinds. In Sweden, where lime woods 
extend over the low part of the country for many miles together, 
the common lime tree is met with, in some places, perhaps for a 
mile together, with the twigs bright red, yellow in others, and in 
others quite green. In the park at Shardeloes, near Amersham, in 
Buckinghamshire, may be seen large lime trees, all apparently of 
the commonest kind (7. europz‘a), some with yellow, others with 
red, and others with brown or green wood. In the garden cf the 
London Horticultural Society there is one variety with small leaves 
and bright yellow wood; and another, with the large rough leaves 
of JZ.e. platyphylla, and bright yellow wood. Our conclusion from 
these, and other facts that have come before us, is, that there is a 
red-twigged and yellow-twigged variety or subvariety of 7. eu- 
rope‘a, of Ze. microphylla, and of T.e. platyphylla; and that 
Y. rubra Dec. can be nothing more than a variety of 7. e. platy- 


phyla. 
* T. e. 5 laciniata. The cut-leaved European Lime Tree. 


Synonymes. T. platyphYlla laciniata Hort. 
Engravings. Our piate ‘n Vol. IT. 
Description. The leaves are smaller than those of the common 


species, and deeply and irregularly cut and twisted, scarcely two on 
the tree being alike. This variety is seldom seen of alarge size ; as 
might be expected from the diminished power of the leaves, in 
consequence of their diminished surface. We have never heard of 
its attaining a greater height than 30 ft. 


¥ T. e. 6atrea. The golden-twigged European Lime Tree. — Differing 
from the species in the yellowness of its twigs; and, apparently, 
not so vigorous in its growth as any of the other varieties, except 
T.e. laciniata. (See our plate in Vol. II.) 

* T.c.7 p. atrea. The golden-twigged broad-leaved European Lime 
Tree.—This differs from the common broad-leaved lime in no other 
respect than in the yellow colour of its twigs. It is, in winter, a 
very distinct and very handsome variety, and may be procured in 
some of the London nurseries. There is a small tree in the London 


Horticultural Society's Garden. 
* T. e. 8 dasystyla. The hairy-styled European Lime Tree. T. da- 
systyla Steven. — This is described as having petals without scales ; 
leaves smooth, somewhat hairy at the base beneath ; axils of veins 
bearded; style tomentose. It is found on the south-west coast 
of Tauria, at the base of the mountain Castel Dagle, where there 
is one tree near the public road. Steven considers it as satis- 
factorily distinct in the form of its fruit, and especially in the 
hairiness of its style. To us it appears that this variety bears the 
same relation to the species that Cratz‘gus Oxyacantha eriocarpa 


does to the species. 

Other Varieties. There is a variety with variegated leaves, but it is such 
a ragged ill-looking plant that we deem it altogether unworthy of culture. 
There are some names of varieties in nurserymen’s catalogues, which we 
have not thought worth a detailed notice; the slightest deviation being 
often eagerly seized on for the sake of producing something new. In the 
Bollwyller Catalogue for 1833, we have 7’. aspleniifolia nova, which, we pre- 
sume, is a subvariety of 7’. europea laciniata ; and M. Baumann informs us 
that they have lately discovered a new variety of 7’. e. adrea in a forest in 
their neighbourhood. In the Botanic Garden of Antwerp, there is a plant 
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named 7’. europz‘a rubicatlis, which is said to be quite different from 7'. 
europe‘a rubra. There can be no doubt that where several of the varieties 
are growing together, and ripen seeds, these seeds will produce different 
new sorts, as the result of cross-fecundation. In a work published in 1750 
at Leyden, entitled Les Agrémens de la Campagne, §c., the author recom- 
mends continuing all the different sorts of the lime by layers : because, says 
he, those which are raised from seed come up of different species; and 
almost all hybrids, such as the poplar-leaved lime, or the birch-leaved 
lime, which never arrive at the size of large trees, or become finely fur- 
nished with leaves. Those which come up with red bark, he says, grow 
very rapidly for a while, as do the yellow-barked varieties, but neither do 
they ever form large trees. The only seedlings that should be planted, with 
a view to this end, are such as have green leaves and shoots. (p. 207.) 


Geography of T. europea and its Varieties. T. europe‘a appears to be 
confined to the middle and north of Europe. The variety 7. e. platyphylla is 
found on the Alps of Switzerland, and the north of Italy; and also in Spain, 
Portugal, and Greece. 7. europz‘a and 7’. microphylla appear to be in- 
digenous chiefly in the north of Germany, in Russia, and in Sweden. We 
have already (p. 24.) expressed our doubts as to the genus Tilia being indi- 
genous in Britain; though, as Sir J. E. Smith has observed, all the varieties 
(species with him) are naturalised, if not all originally indigenous. Ray 
seems to have thought that 7’. e. microphylla was, or might be, indigenous ; 
but he was of a different opinion with respect to the broad-leaved variety. 
He says, speaking of the latter kind, “I think that Turner and Gerard 
err in saying that this kind grows plentifully in Essex; for, although I 
am an inhabitant of Essex, I have never seen the Tilia foe’mina vulgaris 
platyphyllos (which, according to Smith, is a synonyme of T. europe‘a 
(Eng. Flora)| growing spontaneously there, or elsewhere in England. 
What we frequently find with us, in woods and hedges,” he says, “is the 
Tilia minore folio” (which, according to Smith, is a synonyme of 7’. parvi- 
folia. (Eng. Flora.)|. “ This last species,” Ray continues, “ is called in 
Lincolnshire, by the rustics, bast; because ropes are made from its bark. 
It flowers later than the other, and ripens its seeds more perfectly.” Sir 
J. E. Smith gives as a native habitat of 7. europe‘a, “ woods and hedges 
upon grassy declivities:” of 7. e. platyphylla, ‘ Whitstable, Surrey ; and 
near Dorking; on the banks of the Mole, near Boxhill; and a few other 
places in Surrey, Norfolk, and Oxfordshire.” According to Watson, 7’. 
europz‘a is common all over Britain; and in the south-western, north-eastern, 
and north-western counties of Ireland: 7. e. platyphylla is found in the 
north-eastern parts of England, and in the southern counties of Scotland: 
and 7'.e. microphylla is found in the south-eastern and north-eastern counties 
of England, and north-western counties of Scotland. Mr. Edwin Lees, 
Hon. Sec. of the Natural History Society of Worcester, informs us that at 
Shawley, eight miles north-west of Worcester, there is a wood, remote from 
any old dwelling or public road, of above 500 acres in extent, the greater part 
of the undergrowths of which is composed of J. e. microphylla. He also 
states that, in the same part of the county, there are some trees estimated to 
be upwards of 300 years old. So extensive a tract in Britain covered with 
the lime tree, we had before never heard of, and the circumstance has con- 
siderably diminished our doubts as to the tree being truly indigenous. In the 
Nouveau Du Hamel, T. europe‘a is said to be found wild in Denmark, Sweden, 
Bohemia, and throughout Europe generally. Pallas states that it is found 
through the whole of Russia, and great part of Siberia. 7‘ e. platyphylla 
is said to inhabit Sweden, and most parts of Europe, as far south as the 
alpine regions of Spain. 

History. The common lime tree appears to have been known to the 
Greeks and Romans. The tree, according to Theophrastus, is of both sexes, 
which are totally different as to form; probably referring to the small-leaved 
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and large-leaved varieties. The leaves, he says, are sweet, and used as fodder 


for most kinds of cattle. The tree was highly esteemed by the Romans for- 


its shade; and, according to Pliny, for the numerous uses to which its wood 
might be applied. In modern times, the lime tree was one of the first to 
attract the notice of writers on plants; and, accordingly, it occupies a con- 
siderable space in the works of L’Obel, Gerard, Ray, and the various den- 
drological authors previously to the time of Linnzus, who describes only 
two species, 7. europe‘a and 7. americana; but M. Ventenat, in 1798, 
describes three European species and three American ones. De Candolle 
has described ten species. Evelyn, speaking of the lime tree, says, “ It 
is a shameful negligence that we are no better provided with nurseries 
for a tree so choice, and so universally acceptable. We send, commonly, 
for this tree into Flanders and Holland, while our woods do in some 
places spontaneously produce them.” The lime tree has long been a 
favourite tree for avenues and public walks; it is planted in the streets of 
some of the principal towns of France, Holland, and Germany; and it forms 
avenues to country seats, both on the Continent and in Great Britain. ‘“ The 
French,’ Du Hamel says, “ growing tired of the horsechestnut for avenues, 
adopted the lime for that purpose, in the time of Louis XIV.; and, accord- 
ingly, the approaches to the residences of the French, as well as English, 
gentry of that date are bordered with lime trees”; and Fénélon, Sir J. E. 
Smith observes, “in conformity to this taste, decorates, with ‘flowery lime 
trees, his enchanted Isle of Calypso.” The lime trees in St. James’s 
Park are said to have been planted at the suggestion of Evelyn; probably 
with a view to the improvement of the air, and to avert, in part, the 
evils pointed out in his Fumifugium. .The Dutch plant the lime in towns, 
along their widest streets, and by the sides of their canals; and the whole 
country is perfumed by their flowers during the months of July and August. 
In Miller’s time, the tree began to be little esteemed, on account of its coming 
into leaf late in the spring, and beginning to decay early in autumn; more 
especially when planted in a dry soil. Since the modern style of laying out 
grounds has rendered straight avenues unfashionable, the lime tree has not 
been nearly so much planted as formerly ; and its chief use at present, both 
in Britain and on the Continent, is for planting public walks and promenades. 

Properties and Uses. The wocd of the lime tree is of pale yellow or white, 
close-grained, soft, light, and smooth, and not attacked by insects. It is 
used by pianoforte-makers for sounding-boards, and by cabinet-makers for a 
variety of purposes. It is turned into domestic utensils of various kinds; 
carved into toys, and turned into small boxes for the apothecaries. The most 
elegant use to which it is applied is for carving, for which it is superior to 
every other wood. Many of the fine carvings in Windsor Castle, Trinity Col- 
lege Library at Cambridge, and in the Duke of Devonshire’s mansion at Chats- 
worth, are of this wood. Itis supposed by some, that the blocks employed by 
Holbein for wood-engravings were of this tree. The wood is said to make 


excellent charcoal for gunpowder; even better than alder, and nearly as good 


as hazel. Baskets and cradles were formerly made from the twigs; and shoe- 
makers and glovers are said to prefer planks of lime tree for cutting the finer 
kinds of leather upon. The leaves of the lime tree, in common with those 
of the elm and the poplar, were used, both in a dried and in a green state, 
for feeding cattle, by the Romans; and they are still collected for the same 
purpose in Sweden, Norway, Carniola, and Switzerland; though in Sweden, 
Linnzus says, they communicate a bad flavour to the milk of cows. One of 
the most important uses of the lime tree, in the north of Europe, is that of 
supplying material for forming ropes and mats; the latter of which enter 
extensively into European commerce. The Russian peasants weave the bark 
of the young shoots for the upper parts of their shoes, the outer bark serves 
for the soles ; and they also make of it, tied together with strips of the inner 
bark, baskets and boxes for domestic purposes. The outer bark of old trees 
supplies them, like that of the birch, with tiles for covering their cottages. 
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Ropes are still made from the bark of the tree in Cornwall, and in some 
parts of Devonshire; as appears by the Agricultural Reports of those coun- 
ties; and this, according to Ray, was formerly the case in Lincolnshire. 
The manufacture of mats from the inner bark of the lime tree, however, 
is now chiefly confined to Russia, and some parts of Sweden. Trees of 
from 6 in. to 1 ft. in diameter are selected in the woods; and in the beginning 
of summer, when, from the expansion produced by the ascending sap, the 
bark parts freely from the wood, it is stripped from the trees in lengths of 
from 6 ft. to 8 ft. These are afterwards steeped in water, till the bark se- 
parates freely into layers; it is then taken out and separated into ribands 
or strands, which are hung up in the shade, generally in the wood where the 
tree grew from which they were taken; and, in the course of the summer, 
they are manufactured into the mats so much in use by gardeners and up- 
holsterers, and for covering packages generally. The fishermen of Sweden 
make nets for catching fish of the fibres of the inner bark, separated, by 
maceration, so as to form a kind of flax; and the shepherds of Carniola 
weave a coarse cloth of it, which serves them for their ordinary clothing. 
The trees from which the bark is taken are cut down during the same summer, 
collected into open places in the woods, cut into short lengths, and burned 
in heaps, so as to form charcoal. The sap of the lime tree, drawn off in 
spring, and evaporated, affords a considerable quantity of sugar; and Adan- 
son suggested the idea of employing it for this purpose in France, along with 
the sap of the birch and the maple. The honey produced by the flowers is 
considered superior to all other kinds for its delicacy, selling at three or four 
times the price of common honey; and it is used exclusively in medicine, 
and for making some particular kinds of liqueurs, more especially Rosoglia. 
This lime tree honey is only to be procured at the little town of Kowno, 
on the river Niemen, in Lithuania, which is surrounded by an extensive forest 
of limes. An account of this forest, of the mode of managing the bees in 
it, and of disposing of the honey, &c., was given to Sir John Sinclair by 
the botanist Hove, and will be found printed as an appendix to the Hus- 
bandry of Scotland. The Jews of Poland produce a close imitation of this 
honey, by bleaching the common sort in the open air during frosty weather. 
(See Bright’s Travels in Hungary.) The fruit of the lime tree had long 
been thought of little use, till Missa, a physician of the faculty of Paris, by 
triturating it, mixed with some of its flowers, succeeded in procuring abutter, 
perfectly resembling chocolate; having the same taste, and giving the same 
paste, as the cocoa. This was in the time of Frederick the Great; who, 
feeling a greater interest in the discovery than the French, who were in pos- 
session of plantations of the cocoa in their colonies, engaged the chemist 
Marcegraf to prove the observations of Missa, which he did entirely to the 
satisfaction of Frederick; but, unfortunately, it was found that the lime 
tree chocolate did not keep. On this Ventenat remarks, that, if the subject 
had been pursued a little further, and the fruits. of some of the American 
species of limes taken, the success would probably have been complete. In 
landscape-gardening the principal use of the lime is as a detached tree on a 
lawn, or in scenery which is decidedly gardenesque; because, from the sym- 
metrical and regular form of the tree, it is unfitted for grouping with other 
trees in the picturesque manner. London and Wise recommended the lime 
tree, as preferable to the elm, for sheltering gardens or orchards; because the 
roots do not, like those of the elm, spread out and impoverish all around 
them. In the Retired Gardener, the chief use of the tree is said to be for 
bowers, or covered ways 18 ft. or 20 ft. high: the lime being trained to a 
shelter roof. Evelyn commends the lime for its “ unparalleled beauty ” 
for walks; “because” he says, “it will grow in almost all grounds, lasts 
long, soon heals its wounds when pruned, affects uprightness, stoutly resists 
a storm, and seldom becomes hollow.” Scattered trees of it harmonise 
well with immense masses of Grecian or Roman architecture; but it is less 
suitable for the narrow perpendicular forms of the Gothic. For architectural 
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gardening it is well adapted, from the patience with which it bears the knife 
or the shears. In some of the public gardens of recreation on the Continent, 
and especially in those in the neighbourhood of Paris and Amsterdam, there 
are very imposing colonnades, arcades, walls, pyramids, and other architec- 
tural-looking masses, formed of this tree. 

Soil and Situation. A deep and rather light soil is recommended for the 
lime tree by Du Hamel (7'raité des Arbres); but the largest trees are gene- 
rally found in a good loamy soil. In Lithuania, where the tree is more 
abundant, and of a larger size, than it is either in Russia or Poland, the soil, 
as we particularly remarked about Kowno, when in that country in 1813, is 
rather a clayey loam than a sandy one. This agrees with an observation of 
Du Hamel, in another of his works (Exploitation des Bois), that the lime 
tree gets to a prodigious size in an argillaceous soil inclining somewhat to 
sand, and rather moist. In dry situations, the tree never attains a large size, 
and it loses its leaves earlier than any other tree. Being a tree of the plains, 
rather than of the mountains, it does not appear suitable for exposed sur- 
faces: but it requires a pure air rather than otherwise; for, though it is found 
in towns on the Continent, and sparingly so in Britain, the smoke of mineral 
coal seems more injurious to it than it is to the platanus, the elm, or some 
other trees. , 

Propagation and Culture. It is seldom propagated otherwise than by layers, 
which are made, in the nurseries, in autumn and winter, and which become 
rooted, so as to admit of being taken off, ina year. The tree, in Britain at 
least, appears seldom to ripen its seeds; but Evelyn states that he received 
many of these from Holland, and that plants may be raised from them ; 
though, he says, with better success from suckers. Du Hamel says that the 
lime tree may be raised from seeds, which ought to be sown immediately 
after being gathered; because, if they are preserved dry till the following 
spring, they will often not come up till the second year. If, however, the 
seeds are mixed with sand, or with soil, not too dry, and kept in that state till 
the following spring, they will generally come up the first year. Owing to 
the slowness of the growth of plants raised from seeds, Du Hamel states, 
the French gardeners, when they want a supply of young lime trees, cut 
over an old one close by the surface of the ground, which soon sends up a 
great number of shoots: among these they throw in a quantity of soil, which 
they allow to remain one, or two, or three years; after which they find the 
shoots well rooted, and of a sufficient height and strength to be planted at 
once where they are finally to remain. This mode is still practised in France 
and Belgium, both with the lime and the elm. (See Agrémens de la Cam- 
pagne, liv.1i.) We have seen the plants, or shoots, 15 ft. or 20 ft. high, 
with very few roots when they were first taken off: but all the branches 
being cut off close to the stems, and the stems shortened to 6ft. or 7 ft., 
and the roots also pruned, they are planted, and seldom fail to grow; 
all the young shoots produced the first season after planting being re- 
moved, except one to serve as a leader. The lime tree bears trans- 
planting when of a considerable size; but, when it is grown in the nurseries 
for this purpose, it ought always to be taken up and replanted every two 
or three years. A tree which has stood some years without being removed 
should always have the roots cut round, at 3ft. or 4 ft. from the stem, 
a year before removal, for the purpose of stunting the growth, both of the 
head and roots, and of forming smaller roots and fibres. Evelyn mentions 
some very large lime trees which the prince elector took out of his forests 
at Heidelberg, to a steep hill “ exceedingly exposed to the heat of the sun, 
and that in the heat of summer. They grow behind that strong tower on the 
south-west and most torrid part of the eminence, being a dry, reddish, 
barren earth ; yet do they prosper rarely well: but the heads were cut off, 
and the pits into which they were transplanted were (by the industry and di- 
rection of Monsieur De Son, a Frenchman, and an admirable mechanic, who 
himself related it to me) filled with a composition of earth and cow-dung, 
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which was exceedingly beaten, and so diluted with water, that it became 
almost a liquid pap. It was into this that he plunged the roots, covering the 
surface with the turf: a singular example of removing great trees at such a 
season, and therefore taken notice of here expressly.” This operation was 
probably performed before midsummer, when the trees, not having spent their 
vital or growing force for the season, might still send out shoots and fibrous 
roots, which would preserve them alive till the following year, when they 
would probably grow freely. If it had not been intended that they should 
grow a little the first year, the puddle formed with so much care would have 
been unnecessary. 

Statistics. We have received the dimensions and age of some hundreds 
of lime trees, with notices of the soil and situation in which they grow, in 
different parts of Britain and the continent of Europe: from which we shall 
select but a very few examples, the tree being sufficiently well known. 


-_ Tilia europea in the Environs of London. The oldest tree that we know of is at Fulham Palace. 
The head of the tree has suffered great injury from time and the weather ; and is not remarkable either 
for its height or breadth ; but the trunk is between 7 ft. and 8 ft. in diameter. At Kenwood there are 
trees 90 years planted, which are 90 ft. high. At Syon there are trees of 7. europz‘a, of 7. e. micro- 
phylla, and 7. e. platyph¥lla, which are supposed to be about 80 years planted, and are 75 ft. high. 

Tilia europe ‘a South of London. In Kent, at Cobham Hall, there is a tree 97 ft. high, and above 
9 ft. in diameter, which contains 136 ft. of timber. At Knowle there is an immense lime tree, the 
dimensions of which have not been sent us; but when we saw it, in 1820, it covered, as we estimated 
at the time, nearly a quarter of an acre of ground. The lower branches, which extended to a great 
length, had rested with their extremities on the soil, rooted into it, and sent up a circle of young 
trees, which surrounded the old or central one. The outer branches of this outer row of trees had,. 
in their turn, stretched out, rested on the ground, and thrown up a second circle of trees, which, at 
the time we saw them, were from 20ft. to 30ft. high. The tree stands on a lawn in an ancient 
geometrical garden ; and must be at least two centuries old; the soil is a deep sandy loam. At Ash- 
tead, in Surrey, there are trees 95 ft. high, with trunks from 7 ft. to 8 ft. in diameter; the soil is an 
adhesive loam on chalk, 

Tilia europe‘a North of London. In Berkshire, at Ditton Park, there is a tree which is known to 
be upwards of 200 vears old; and, though it is only 80 ft. high, yet the diameter of the trunk, at 1 ft.. 
from the ground, is 22 ft. 10 in. ; it grows on strong loam on gravel, and is supplied with abundance 
of water, from this gravel being on a level with the Thames. In Hertfordshire, at Moor Park, there 
are several magnificent lime trees, one of which has been beautifully portrayed by Mr. Strutt ; 
nineteen large branches, 6 ft. or 8ft. in girt, strike out horizontally from 67 ft. to 70 ft. in length, and. 
these support three or four upright limbs; the tree is in full vigour, and its branches droop down and 
rest on the ground; thetrunk girts 23 ft. 3in, ; and the head is 122 ft. in diameter ; it is nearly 100 ft. 
high ; and contains, by actual measurement, 875 ft. of timber. In Norfolk, at Merton Park, there is 
a tree 75 ft. high, which, at 1ft. from the ground; is about 6ft. in diameter. In Somersetshire, at 
Brockleby Hall, are three lime trees with trunks from 15 ft. to 17 ft. in circumference, and 60 ft. 
high. In Staffordshire, at Enville, are some of the finest trees of T. europz‘a and T. e. microphYlla 
in England; they are nearly 100 ft. high, and they are completely feathered to the ground. In War- 
wickshire, at Crompton, a tree, between 60 ft. and 70 ft. high, has a trunk measuring, at 4 ft. from the 
ground, 15 ft. in girt; from 9ft. to 12 ft. high the trunk divides into six upright branches, each from 
50.ft. to 60 ft. high. In Worcestershire, between Horford and Ombersley, on the edge of a small 
pool, there is a tree of T. e. microphylla estimated at upwards of 300 years of age; it is 70 ft. high, 
and the trunk, at 8 ft. from the ground, 30 ft. in circumference. There are several other trees of the 
same variety in the neighbourhood estimated to be as old, and nearly as large; at Croome, 7. e. 
platyphylla, 40 years planted, is 70 ft. high, with a trunk 22 ft. in diameter at 1 ft. from the ground, 
and the diameter of the space covered by its branches 70 ft., the soil is a strong red loam. In York- 
shire, at Bolton, are two lime trees of large size, supposed to be 7. e. microphylla, noticed by Whitaker, 
in his History of Craven, which still exist. In the Park at Thrickleby Hall, there is a lime tree 
with a branch like a teapot handle, noticed by Sir J. E. Smith, in his correspondence. 

Tilia europe‘a in Scotland. At Hopeton House, T. e. rubra, 100 years planted, is 70 ft. high, with a 
trunk 33 ft. in diameter at 1 ft. from the ground, and the diameter of the space covered by the branches 
33 ft. : it stands in an avenue among several others of about the same height. At Gordon Castle, in 
Aberdeenshire, there are trees above 80 ft. high, and with trunks above 5 ft. in diameter at | ft. from 
the ground. In Ayrshire, at Roseneath Castle, there are several trees with trunks 33 ft. in diameter, 
and from 75ft. to 80 ft. high. In Perthshire, at Taymouth Castle, there is a noble avenue of lime 
trees, which has been 100 years planted, and the trees are 82ft. high and upwards; and 6ft., or 
more, in diameter, at a toot from the ground. In the Perth Nursery there is a tree of the T. e. platy- 
phylla minor, 60 years planted, 66 ft. high ; the diameter of the trunk, at 1 ft. from the ground, 28 in. ; 
and that of the space covered by its branches 42 ft. In general, when the soil is properly prepared, 
the tree grows at the average rate of 2 ft. a year, for the first 12 or 15 years, in the milder parts of 
Scotland. 

Tilia europaea in Ireland. In the park at Charleville Forest, county of Meath, there is a tree 
110 ft. high, with a trunk, at 1 ft. from the ground, 53 ft. in diameter : it grows in brown loam resting 
on a limestone gravel, in an open situation. In the plantations on the same estate, the tree attains 
the height of from 25 ft. to 30ft. in 10 years. At Florence Court there is a tree, 38 years planted, 
46 ft. high, with a trunk 4 ft. in diameter at 1 ft. from the ground, and the diameter of the space 
covered by the branches 46 ft.; the soil a retentive loam. At Moira, near Belfast, 7. e. platyphylla 
minor has attained the height of 85 ft., with a trunk 4 ft. in diameter at 1 ft. from the ground; the 
branches covering a space of 60 ft. in diameter. ¢ - 

‘Tilia europea in Foreign Countries. Jn France, in the Paris Garden, 7. e. platyphylla, 120 years 
planted, is 75 ft. high, and the space covered by its branches is 87 ft. in circumference; at Mereville, 
T. e. microphYlla, 60 years planted, is 60 ft. high; its trunk, at J ft. from the ground, is 5 ft. in 
diameter ; and the diameter of the space covered by its branches is 40 ft. ; in the botanic garden at 
Toulon, 7. europz‘a, 40 years planted, is 50 ft. high, with a trunk 4ft. in diameter; in the public 
walks at Nantes, 7. europez‘a, 70 years planted, is 80 ft. high, with a trunk 43 ft. in diameter. In 
Belgium and Holland this species and its varieties abound: the largest are in “the wood” at the 
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Hague, some of which are between 70 ft. and 80 ft. in height, with trunks between 3 ft..and 4 ft. in 
diameter. In the neighbourhood of Ghent and of Brussels, the tree is seldom to be found 
above 60 ft. high; and in the native forests, where it is indigenous, not often so much. In 
Austria, in the park at Schonbrunn, there is a lime tree, 70 years planted, which is 75ft: high; at 
Laxenburg, 60 years planted and 55 ft. high ; and many others of similar heights, or higher, are tobe 
found. In Wirtemberg, at Neustadt an der Linde,-isa tree, from which the town takes its name, of 
unknown age, and great size; the trunk girts 54ft., and rises 15 ft. high before the branches begin; 
the whole height of the tree is about 100 ft. The branches extend to nearly 100 ft. on each side of the 
trunk, and they are supported by 108 pillars, some of which are of wood, and some of stone; there is 
a place of entertainment formed in the head of the tree, which is ascended to by a flight of steps. In 
the hollows of the branches, earth has been placed, and gooseberry bushes planted, which bear fruit 
which is sold to visitors. The avenue of lime trees in Berlin (Der Linden Strasse) is celebrated. In 
Denmark, 7. europe’a and T. e, microphylla attain the height of from 60 ft. to 70 ft. in the royat 
gardens in the neighbourhood of Copenhagen. In Sweden, in the botanic garden at Lund, there is a 
lime tree which is 60 ft. high, with a trunk 3 ft. 3in. in diameter. In Switzerland, according to Cox, 
and to M. Alphonse De Candolle, p. 160., there are some very large lime trees, One, near Morges, has 
a trunk 24 ft. 4in. in circumference; another, near the great church at Berne, which was planted 
before the year 1410, is 36 ft. in girt; and a third, near Morat, which is, probably, one of those 
referred to by M. De Candolle, is not less than 90 ft. high, and of the same girt as the last. In p. 162. 
some other remarkable lime trees are mentioned. Mr. Strutt, the most celebrated artist in dendro- 
graphy which this country has ever produced, and who is now (January, 1836) in Switzerland, has, 
we believe, taken sketches of all these trees, which he will, in all probability, engrave and publish on 
his return to England. 


Commercial Statistics. The common lime is propagated for sale in all the 
European nurseries, aud in some of those of North America. The price varies 
according to the size of the plants. In London, plants from layers, 3 ft. to 
4 ft. high, cost 20s. a hundred; from 5 ft. to 6 ft. high, 30s. a hundred; and 
from 7 ft.to 10 ft. high, 2s. 6d. each. At Bollwyller, plants of the common 
lime are 1 franc each; of the common yellow-twigged variety 2 francs each ; 
and of the cut-leaved variety, which, we believe, was originally brought from 
that nursery, 5 francs each. In New York, ?. 


¥ 2. T. (eur.) a’LBa Waldst. § Kit. The white-leaved European Lime Tree. 


Identification. Waldst. and Kit. Pl. Hung.; Wats. Dendr. Brit.; Hort. Kew., 2. p. 230.; Hayne 
Dend., p. 113. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 553. 

Synonymes. T. americana Du Roi; T. argéntea Desf, Dec. Cat. Hort. Monsp., and Dec. Prod., 1. 
p. 513.; 7. rotundifolia Vent. and N. Du Ham.; T. tomentdsa Meench. 

Engravings. Waldst. and Kit. Pl. Hung., 1. t.5.; Vent. Diss., t.4.; N. Du Ham., t. 52.; Wats. 
Dend., t. 71. ; and our plate in Vol. II. 


Spec. Char. Petals each with a scale at the base inside. Leaves cordate, 
somewhat acuminated, and rather unequal at the base, serrated, clothed with 
with white down beneath, but smooth above, 4 times longer than the petioles. 
Fruit ovate, with 5 obscure ribs. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 553.) Fruit evidently 
ribbed. (Steven, in Nouv. Mém. de la Soc. Imp, des Naturalistes de Moscow, 
tome iii, p. 103.) A native of Hungary; with yellowish and very fragrant 
flowers, produced from June to August. Introduced in 1767. 


Description. Our own op‘nion is, that this is nothing more than a very 
distinct race of the common lime; notwithstanding the circumstance of its 
having scales to its petals, as noticed by Watson in his Dendrologia, which 
no one of the other varieties of 7’. europze‘a.is said to possess. Even allowing 
this structure to be permanent in the Hungarian lime, the tree bears such a 
general resemblance to 7’. europea in all its main features, that it seems to us 
mpossible to doubt the identity of their origin. Weare strengthened in this 
opinion by the circumstance of its being found only in isolated stations 
in the Hungarian forests. We have, however, placed this lime by itself, 
rather than among the other varieties; because, from the whiteness of its 
foliage, it is far more obviously distinct than 7. e. platyphylla or JT. e. 
microphylla. The tree is at once distinguishable from all the other spe- 
cies and varieties by this white appearance, even at a considerable distance, 
and by the strikingly snowy hue of its leaves when they are ruffled by the 
wind. Its wood and shoots resemble those of the common lime; but it does 
not attain the same height as that tree. At High Clere, where a number of 
plants of this species are sprinkled along the approach road, its line of direc- 
tion may be traced at some miles’ distance, through the apparently dense forest, 
by their white tops appearing at intervals among the other trees. 

Geography, History, §c. ‘The white lime was discovered by Kitaibel in the 
woods of Hungary, where it is rare; it was also seen by Olivier near Con- 
stantinople. It was sent to Gordon, at Mile End, in the year 1767; whence it 
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passed into other nurseries, and has since been rather extensively cultivated, 
though not so much so as it deserves from its very striking appearance. Twelve 
years after it was introduced into England, we are informed in the Nowveau Du 
Hamel, printed in the time of the French Republic, that “ the citizens Thouin 
and Cels received some plants from Kew, and propagated them with success ; 
the former in the garden of the Museum, and the other in his nursery at 
Arcueil. Some of these plants grew with such vigour, that, in the 6th and 7th 
years of the Republic, citizen Thouin sowed their seeds, and raised several 
young plants from them.” The tree alluded to in the Paris Garden is now. 
according to the Return Paper sent to us by Professor Mirbel, 55 ft. high, and 
its branches cover a space of 63 ft. in diameter. It is propagated in the same 
manner as the common species, and requires a similar soil and_ situation, 


‘When first introduced, it was propagated by grafting on 7’ e. platyphylla; and 


this is still the practice in some nurseries, especially in Continental ones, 

Statistics. Thereisa good specimen of the white lime in the Kew arboretum, 
and a fine.tree at Walton upon Thames, 60 ft. high. There are also a great 
many at High Clere, in Berkshire, some of which, in 36 years, have attained 
the height of 60 ft., with diameters of from 1 ft. 6 in. to 2ft., on a retentive 
shallow soil on chalk. There are some good specimens at Deepdene, also on 
chalk. One at Croome, in Worcestershire, only 30 years planted, on a loamy 
soil, has attained the height of 50 ft., with a trunk 2 ft. in diameter. One in 
the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, 35 years planted, is 35 ft. high; and, in the 
principal botanic gardens on the Continent, there are trees of from 30 ft. to 50 ft. 
m height. Plants, in the London nurseries, cost 2s. each; at Bollwyller, 1 
franc 50 cents; at New York, ?. 


x T. (2e.) a. petiolaris Dec., the long-petioled-leaved Lime Tree, described by De Candolle 
from dried specimens without flower or fruit, is, probably, only a variety of 7. Alba, He has placed 
it in one of two sections in which the species have the petals each with a scale at its base, inside. It 
is said to have leaves cordate, acuminated, twice the length of the petioles, serrated, smooth above, 
but white beneath from close-pressed down. It is said to be cultivated in the gardens of Odessa, but 
has not yet been introduced into England. Steven has stated (Nowy. Mem. de la Soc. Imp. des Nat. de 
Moscou, tome iii. p. 104.), that T. petiolaris Dec. certainly belongs to T. argentea [T. e. Alba]; for 
the length of the petioles varies often upon the same branch, not only in this, but in all species of 
Tilia; wherefore Sprengel has judiciously omitted it from his Systema. 


¥ 3. 7’. AMERICA‘NA L. The American Lime Tree. 


Identification. Vin. Sp., 733.; Hort. Kew. ; Willd. Spec. 

Synonymes. T. glabra, Vent.; T. caroliniana Wangenh.; T.canadénsis Michaur; T. glabra Dec., 
Hayne’s Dendr., and Don’s Mill. ; the smooth-leaved, or black, Lime Tree, and Bass Wood, Amer. 

Lngravings. Vent. Diss., t. 2.; Wats. Dendr. Brit,, t. 134. ; and our plate in Vol. IL 


Spec. Char. Petals each with a scale at the base, inside. Leaves profoundly 
cordate, abruptly acuminate, sharply serrated, somewhat coriaceous, smooth. 
Petals truncate and crenate at the apex, equal in length to the style. Fruit 
ovate, somewhat ribbed. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 553.) Canada. Yeilowish- 
white flowers. July and August. 1752. Ona general view of the trees, 
the most obvious external differential characteristics of the European and 
American limes appear to us to be, that the former have regularly cordate, 
and the latter obliquely cordate, leaves. The other American limes we 
consider to be nothing more than varieties of this species. 


Description. The American lime, in its native country, attains the height of 
80 ft. or upwards, with a straight uniform trunk, having an ample finely tufted 
summit. In England, there are some specimens of from 50 ft. to 60 ft. in 
height: in summer, these are readily distinguished from the European limes 
by the largeness of the leaves, which are heart-shaped, acutely pointed, deep 
green and glabrous on their upper sides, and pale green beneath. Some of 
the leaves have a tendency to be slightly pubescent; but they are generally 
smooth and shining. The flowers, which are large, appear, in Canada, in June 
and July; but, in England, not till the end of July, or the beginning of August, 
when those of the common sort are decaying. In winter, this species is 
readily recognised by the robust appearance of the trunk and branches, and 
by the dark-brown colour of the bark on the young shoots. This circumstance 
alone is a very marked distinction; and has, no doubt, procured for the spe- 
cies the name of the black lime tree. The largest tree, that we know of, of this 
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species is at White Knights, near Reading: it is about 60 ft. high; and, at a 
distance, the tufting of the masses has a very singular appearance. 

Geography, History, §c. This species is found in Canada, and in the northern 
parts of the United States : it is less common towards the south ; and, in Virginia, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia, it is found only on the Alleghany Mountains. It is 
abundant in Tenessee, on the borders of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, on 
loose, deep, fertile soil. The wood of this tree is white and tender ; and, in 
the northern states of America, where the tulip tree does not attain a timber 
size, it is used for the panels of carriage bodies, and the seats of chairs. On 
the Ohio, the images affixed to the prows of vessels are made of this wood ; and 
the inner bark is formed into ropes, as that of the 7’. europz‘a is in the north 
of Europe. This lime was cultivated by Miller in 1752, but has not been very 
extensively distributed. There are trees of it of 10 years’ growth in the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society’s Garden ; and it is propagated, generally by graft- 
ing, in some of the British and Continental nurseries. Price, in London, 2s. 6d. 
a plant ; at Bollwyller, 1 franc 50 cents; and at New York, 50 cents. 


¥ T. a. 2 laxiflora. The loose-cymed-flowered American Lime Tree. 

Synonyme. T. laxifldra Michzr., Pursh, Dec., Hayne’s Dendr., and Don’s Miii. 

Description, Geography, §c. Petals each with a scale at the base, 
inside. Leaves cordate, gradually acuminated, serrated, membrana- 
ceous, smooth. Cymes loose. Petals emarginate, shorter than the 
style. Fruit globose. (Don’s Miull.,i. p. 553., adapted.) A most 
distinct species, according to Pursh. G. Don observes that it is 
generally confounded with 7. glabra; which, if the trees in the 
London Horticultural Society’s Garden be correctly named, is not to 
be wondered at: for their general resemblance is so great, that we 
have no doubt of their being essentially the same species, notwith- 
standing the comparatively loose cymes of the flowers, which, 
however, we have never seen; no plants of this variety, that we 
are aware of, having yet flowered in Britain. This variety is said 
to be found from Maryland to Georgia, near the sea-coast, where it 
grows to the height of 50 ft., and produces its yellowish-white 
sweet-scented flowers from May to July. It was introduced into 
England in 1820, and is but sparingly cultivated. There is a plant 
6 ft. or 8 ft. high in the London Horticultural Society’s Garden. 


* T. a. 3 pubéscens. The pubescent-leaved American Lime Tree. 


Synonymes. T. pubéscens Hort. Kew., Willd., Dec., Don’s Mill., Vent., Michaux, and 
Hayne’s Dendr.; T. caroliniana Mill.; T. americana Wait. 
Engravings. Vent. Diss., p. 10. t. 3. ; Wats. Dendr., t.135., and our plate in Vol. II. 
Description. Petals each with a scale at the base inside. Leaves 
truncate at the base, somewhat cordate and oblique, denticulately 
serrated, pubescent beneath. Petals emarginate, shorter than the 
style. Fruit globose, even. (Don’s Mill., 1. p. 553.) This variety is 
of much less vigorous growth than the preceding; the leaves are 
much smaller, and the branches more slender. The leaves are most 
pubescent after their first expansion: as they increase in size, a part 
of the pubescence falls off, and the hatrs which remain form little 
starry tufts. The colour of the bark is dark, and shows thatit is more 
nearly allied to 7’. americana than to 7’, a. laxiflora. It is a native 
of the southern parts of the United States and the Floridas, where it 
grows on the borders of rivers and large marshes, where the soil is 
cool and rich, and not subject to inundation. It is the only variety 
found in the maritime parts of Carolinaand Georgia. Michaux found 
it principally in the neighbourhood of Charleston, growing to the 
height of 40 ft. or 50 ft., and having the general appearance of the 
common American species. Its leaves, he says, differ widely in size, 
according to the exposure in which they grow: in dry and open 
places they are only 2in. in diameter; but in cool and shaded 
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situations they are twice that size. The flowers, which resemble 
those of the common American species, appear in June, and they 
vary in the same proportion as the leaves. Seeds of this variety 
were brought to England by Catesby in 1726; but it does not appear 
to have been much cultivated. There isa tree of it in the arboretum 
at Kew, one in the London Horticultural Society’s Garden, and one 
at Messrs. Loddiges’s ; and it may be found in a few of the principal 
nurseries. In New York, the price is 50 cents a plant. 


¥ T. a. 4 pubéscens leptophijlla. The thin-leaved pubescent American Lime 


Tree. 
Synonymes. T. pubéscens leptoph¥lla Vent. ; 7. mississippénsis Desf. 


Description. This variety is described by Ventenat as having very thin leaves, with 
only a few fine serratures. De Candolle doubts whether it may not prove a distinct 
species. There is a plant bearing this name in the garden of the London Horticultural 
Society, which closely resembles 7. a. pubéscens ; and, if this be correctly named, we 
should have no doubt of its being nothing more than a variety of that race. 


¥ T. a. 5. heterophylla. The various-leaved American Lime Tree. 


Synonymes. T. heterophylla Vent., Dec.; T. &lba Michz.; the White Lime. 
Engravings. Vent. Diss., t.5.; Michx. Arb., 3. t.2.; and our plate in Vol. II. 


Description. Petals each with a scale at the base inside. Leaves 
ovate, downy beneath, sometimes cordate at the base, sometimes 
obliquely or equally truncate. Fruit globose, with 5 ribs. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 553.) According to Michaux, this tree rarely exceeds the 
height of 40 ft. in its native habitats; and, according to the Nouveau 
Du Hamel, it does not exceed the height of 20 ft. in France, though it 
has been introduced into that country upwards of 70 years. The 
young branches of this variety are covered with a smooth silver-grey 
bark ; by which, and by their thickness, rough surface, and the large 
size of their buds, the tree is easily recognised in winter. The leaves 
are larger than those of any other variety, either American or 
European ; obliquely heart-shaped and pointed like those of all the 
other American varieties ; of a dark green on the upper surface, and 
whitish beneath; with small reddish tufts of hairs at the intersections 
of the principal nerves. The flowers appear, in America, in June ; 
and, as well as the floral leaf, are larger than those of any other lime 
tree. The petals are larger and whiter, and have an agreeable odour. 
The seeds are round, or, rather, oval, and downy. ‘There is a tree 
of this variety in the London Horticultural Society’s Garden, which, 
if correctly named, will prove it, as we think, to be only a variety of 
T. americana, more nearly approaching 7’, a. laxiflora than 7’. a. 
pubéscens. 

Geography, History, §c. T,a. heterophylla, or the white lime, 
as it is called in America, is abundant in Maryland, Delaware, and 
the western states. It does not grow, like the common species (7. 
americana), in elevated places, nor amidst the trees of the forests, but 
is almost always found on the banks of rivers. It is particularly 
observed on those of the Susquehanna, the Ohio, and the streams 
which flow into them ; but it rarely exceeds 40 ft. in height, with a 
trunk of from 12in. to 18 in. in diameter. The wood is white and 
tender, and is seldom applied to any use in the arts. It is remark- 
able, that, although this tree was known in France in the time of Du 
Hamel, in 1755, it should not have been introduced into England till 
1811. We are not aware of any plants of it, except those in the 
garden of the London Horticultural Society, which have not been 
planted above 8 or 10 years. Like all the other American varieties, 
it may be considered as highly ornamental, and well deserving a place 
in collections, where the climate is not much more severe than that 
of London, or where, if the cold is greater in winter, the heat is pro- 
portionately greater in summer, and is sufficient to give such a degree 
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of maturity to the young wood as will enable it to endure the 
winter. 


App. i. Doubtful Varieties of Vilia europea and americana, 


In the garden of the London Horticultural Society there are some names 
attached to young plants of lime trees, which will not be found in the fore- 
going enumeration as distinct. The reason is, that we have not been able to 
satisfy ourselves that they were sufficiently distinct from the species and 
varieties which we have enumerated to be worth recording. Among these 
names are, 7’. platyphylla vera, 7’. p. minor, 7’. pra‘cox, 7’. vitifolia, 7’. laxi- 
flora microphylla, and 7’. pubéscens rugosa. 


App. I. Other Species belonging to the Order Tilidcee. 


The genus Gréwia L. (Dec. Prod., i. p. 508., and Don’s Mill., i. p. 547.) consists of a great number of 
species, mostly natives of tropical climates ; but, as several of them inhabit Himalaya and the islands 
in the Indian Ocean, it is probable that some species might succeed in the neighbourhood of London, 
against a wall. In the Himalaya, Mr. Royle states that the inner bark of Gréwia oppositifdlia is 
used for the same purposes as that of the lime tree is in Europe; that the leaves of G. didyma and 
other species are given as fodder to cattle, and are dried and stacked up for winter use. The wood is 
used, on account of its lightness, for making boats. Some of the species of Gréwia yield pleasant 
acid berries, much used for making sherbet. ‘Che species cannot be considered as likely to prove very 
ornamental in our gardens, but they will enrich them by increasing the variety. The species which 
might be tried are the following: G. oppositifdlia Rovb., a Nepal shrub of 6ft. with purple flowers ; 
G. biloba G. Don, a shrub, native of China; G. occidentalis L., a shrub, native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which grows about the height of 10 ft., has leaves like those of the small elm, purple flowers , 
and has been cultivated in British green-houses since 1690; G. populifdlia Vah/, a shrub with leaves 
like those of Populus trémula, found in Egypt; G. pumila Ham., found in Nepal; G. velutina 
Vahl, found in Arabia; G. echinulita Deiz/e, found in the north of Africa. The only one of these 
species which is at present in British gardens is G, occidentalis Bot. Mag., t. 42¢., which well deserves 
a trial against a conservative wall. 


OF THE HARDY AND HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER 
TERNSTROMIA CEA. 


DISTINCTIVE Characteristics. Thalamiflorous. (H. B.) Calyx with an imbri- 
cate estivation. Stamens with filaments monadelphous or polyadelphous, 
and anthers 2-celled to 4-celled. Leaves alternate. (Lindley’s Introd. to N. S.; 
and Don’s Mill.) The species which endure the open air, belonging to this 
order, are included in two tribes, Gordoniéz, and Camelliée. 


Sect. I. Hardy and half-hardy ligneous Planis belonging to the 
Tribe Gordonieee. 


Common Character, Sepals 5, free, or joined together at the base. Petals 
usually connected at the base. Stamens numerous, with filiform filaments, 
connected at the base. Anther oval, vane-like. Styles 5, distinct, or 
connected only at the base, or usually united to the tip. Carpels 5, more 
or less united, 1—2-seeded. Seeds few. Albumen none. Embryo straight. 
Radicle oblong. Cotyledons leafy, folded lengthwise. Plumule inconspi- 
cuous. Trees and shrubs of America; afew of Asia. Leaves alternate, 
usually deciduous, oval or oblong, feather-nerved, and without stipules. 
(Dec. Prod., i. p. 527.) The genera are three; and their differential charac- 


+ 


ters are as follow :— 


—— 
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MALACHODE’NDRON Cav. Calyx attended by a single bractea. Petals 
5—6, with the limb finely notched. Ovary marked with 5 furrows. Styles 
5, free, separate to the base. Stigmas capitate. Carpels capsular, 5, 
connected, 1-seeded. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 564.) 

Srua’rrz4. Sepals 5, connected almost to the middle, bibracteate. 
Petals 5. Style crowned by a 5-lobed stigma. Capsule woody, 5-celled, 
5-valved. Cells 1—2-seeded. Seeds wingless. (Don’s Mill. i. p. 564.) 

YORDO'NIA. Sepals 5, coriaceous. Petals 5, adhering to the tube of the 
stamens, and connected together at the base. Style crowned by 5 stigmas. 
Capsule 5-celled, 5-valved ; cells 2—5-seeded. Seeds ending in a leafy wing. 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 564.) 


Genus I. 
7 ee ; 


MALACHODE’NDRON Cav. Tue Maracnopenpron.  Lu:. Syst. 
Monadeélphia Polyandria. 
Identification. Cav. Diss., 5. p. 502. ; Juss. Gen., 275.; Mitch. Gen., 16. p. 38.; Dec. Prod.,1. p. 528. ; 
and Don’s Mill., 1. p. 572. 
Synonymes. Stufrtia L’Herit. ; Stewartia L. d 
Derivation. From malakos, soft, and dendron, a tree; in allusion, perhaps, to the quality of the 


timber: or, possibly, from the flowers resembling those of the mallow, the Greek name for which 
is malaché. 


Gen. Char., Sc. Calyx 5-cleft, furnished with two bracteas at the base. 
Petals 5, with a crenulate limb. Ovary 5-furrowed. Styles 5, unconnected. 
Stigmas capitate. Carpels 5, capsular, connected, l-seeded. Seeds un- 
known. (Don’s Mill., 1. p. 572.) A deciduous low tree, with large white 
flowers. 


¥ 1. MALACHODE’NDRON oOva‘TuM Cav. The ovate-/eaved Malachodendron. 


Identification. Cav., 1. c.; Lindl. Bot. Reg.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 272. 

et dig Stuartia pentagynia L’Hérit,; Stewartéa Malachodéndron Mill.; Stewartia a cing 

Piso Smith’s Exot. Bot., t.101.; Michx. t.58,; Bot. Reg., t. 1104. ; and our fig. 91. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves ovate, acuminated. Flowers axil- 91 
lary, solitary, almost sessile. Petals waved, cut, of a pale 
cream-colour. (Don's Mil., i. p. 572.) A deciduous tree, 
attaining, in its native country, the height of 20 ft.; but, 
in England, generally seen as a bush, and seldom above 
10 ft. or 12 ft. high. It isa native of Virginia, Carolina, & 
and Georgia, on mountains; and it was introduced into % 
England in 1795, producing its large white flowers in 
August and September. It has been, since the period of 
its introduction, in frequent cultivation among other American or peat 
earth plants. The largest specimens which we have seen in England are 
at Dropmore and White Knights: the former are between 10 ft. and 12 ft. 
high, and form wide-spreading bushes, flowering freely every year. Their 
flowers are very large (23 in. or more across), and slightly fragrant. There 
are a great many trees nearly equally large at White Knights, which flower 
magnificently every year, and makea fine appearance during the months of 
August and September, when they are in full bloom. The plant would 
have a much better effect if trained up with a single stem, so as to form a 
small tree. or this purpose, after a plant has been two or three years 
established, it may be advisable to cut it down to the ground; and, from the 
shoots that it will throw up, to select one, and train it as the stem of the 
future tree. The soil in which it is generally grown is a mixture of loam 
and peat, in which the latter prevails; but, in the Mile End Nursery, it 
shoots vigorous!y, and flowers freely, in deep sandy loam. The situation 
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should be sheltered; and shaded rather than otherwise. The usual mode 
of propagation is by layers; and the stools are sometimes protected, during 
winter, by mats. Plants, in the London nurseries, cost 5s. each; at Boll- 
wyller, 15 francs; and at New York, 50 cents. 


Genus II. 


ie 


STUA’RTJA Cav. Tue Struartia. Lin. Syst. Monadélphia Pentandria. 


Identification. Cav. Diss., 5. p. 393. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p 528., as Stew4rtia; Don's Mill., 1. p.573. 
Derivation. Named in honour of John Stewart, Marquess of Bute, the patron of Sir John Hill, anda 
distinguished promoter of botanical science. 


General Character, §c. Calyx permanent, 5-cleft, rarely 5-parted, furnished 
with two bracteas at the base. Petals 5. Ovary roundish. Style 1, fili- 
form, crowned by a capitate 5-lobed stigma. Capsule woody, 5-celled, 
5-valved; cells 1—2-seeded. Seeds wingless, ovate, even. (Don’s Mill., i. 
p. 573.)—A deciduous shrub, or low tree, with large white flowers. 


% 1]. Srua’RTI4 viral’Nica Cav. The Virginian Stuartia. 


Identification. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 528; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 573. 

Synonymes. Stewartia Malachodéndron Lin. Sp., 982. ; Stuart¢a marilandica Bot. Rep. ; Stewartiaa 
un Style, Fr.; eingriffliche (one-styled) Stuartie, Ger. 

Engravings. Lam, Ill., t.593.; Bot. Rep., t. 397.; and our jig. 92, 


Spec. Char.,§c. Flowers large, white, with purple filaments 
and blue anthers, usually in pairs. Leaves ovate, acute. 
Petals entire. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 573.) A deciduous 
shrub; from 6ft. to 8ft. high in Virginia, its native 
country, and attaining nearly the same height in British 
gardens. It is found in swamps in the lower parts both 
of Virginia and Carolina; and was introduced into Eng- 
land in 1742. The general appearance of the plant is the 
same as that of the preceding genus; but it forms a 
smaller bush, and the foliage has a redder hue. The 
flowers are of the same size, white, with purple fila- < 
ments and blue anthers. This plant is not so extensively cultivated 
as the other, from its being of somewhat slower growth; but its beauty, 
and the circumstance of its flowering from July to September, when 
but few trees or shrubs are in blossom, render it desirable for every collec- 
tion. It thrives best in a peat soil, kept moist; but it will also grow in deep 
moist sand. In this, as in similar cases, care should be taken that no ram- 
pant plant be placed near it, the roots of which might penetrate into 
the mass of peat or sand, and, from their greater vigour, soon occupy it, 
and destroy, or greatly injure, those of the Stuartia. The propagation of 
this plant is the same as that of Malachodéndron; from which it is sepa- 
rated on account of a technical difference in the capsules, somewhat similar 
to that by which Zéa is separated from Caméllia. There are large plants of 
this species in the Mile End Nursery. The price is the same as that of 
Malachodéndron. 


= 
— 


Genus III. 


GORDO‘NIA Ellis. Tue Gorponia. Lin. Syst. Monadelphia 
Polyandria. 
Idenlification. Ellis, in Phil, Trans., 1770.; Cav. Diss., 507; Dec, Prod., 1. p. 528.; Don’s Mill., 


573 


1. p. 573. 
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Derivation. Named in honour of Alerander Gordon, a celebrated nurseryman at Mile End, near 
London, who lived in the time of Philip Miller. 


Gen. Char. Calyx of 5 rounded coriaceous sepals. Petals 5, somewhat 
adnate to the urceolus of the stamens. Style crowned by a peltate 
5-lobed stigma. Capsules 5-celled, 5-valved; cells 2—4-seeded. Seeds 
ending in a leafy wing fixed to the central column, filiform. (Don's Mill., 
i. p. 573.)—There are only two hardy species, both sub-evergreen. 


? 1. Gorpo‘nr4 Lasia’ntHus L. The woolly-flowered Gordonia, or Loblolly 
Bay. 
Identification. Lin. Mant., 570. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 528.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 573. 
Synonymes. Hypéricum Lasianthus Lin. Sp., 1101., Catesb. Carol., 1. t. 44, Pluk. Amalth., t. 352. ; 
Gordonia a Feuilles glabres, and Alcée de la Floride, F7. ; langstielige Gordonie, Ger. 


Engravings. Cav. Diss., 6. t. 171. ; Sims, Bot. Mag., t. 668. ; Catesb. Carol., 1, t. 44.; Pluk. Amaltb., 
t. 352.; and our fig. 93. 


Spec. Char., §c. Pedicels axillary, usually shorter than 
the leaves. Leaves oblong, coriaceous, smooth, ser- 
rated. Calyx silky. Capsules conoid, acuminated. 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 573.) A tree growing, in its native 
country, to the height of 50 ft. or 60 ft., with a 
diameter of 18in. or 20in.; and a straight trunk of 
from 25 ft. to 30ft. “ The small divergency of its 
branches near the trunk gives it a regularly pyramidal 
form; but, as they ascend, they spread more loosely, 
like those of other trees of the forest. The bark 
is very smooth, while the tree is less than 6 in. in 
diameter : on old trees it is thick, and deeply furrowed. 
The leaves are evergreen, from 3in. to 6in. long, 
alternate, oval-acuminate, slightly toothed, and smooth and shining on the 
upper surface. The flowers are more than 1 in. broad, white, and sweet- 
scented: they begin to appear about the middle of July, and continue 
blooming in succession during two or three months. This tree possesses 
the agreeable singularity of bearing flowers when it is only 3 ft. or 4 ft. high. 
The fruit is an oval capsule, divided into five compartments, each of which 
contains small, black, winged seeds.” (Sylva Americana, p. 164, 165.) In 
England, the Gordonia Lasianthus is seldom seen otherwise than as a 
sub-evergreen bush, of 5 ft. or 6 ft. in height; but it flowers beautifully, even 
at that size. It sometimes, however, reaches the height of 10 ft. or 12 ft. 


Geography, History, Sc. The loblolly bay has a comparatively limited 
range in North America, being confined to the swamps near the sea coast, 
from the Floridas to Lower Louisiana. ‘“ In the pine-barrens, tracts of 50 or 
100 acres are met with, at intervals, which, being lower than the adjacent 
ground, are kept constantly moist by the waters collected in them after the 
great rains. These spots are entirely covered with the loblolly bay, and are 
called bay swamps. Although the layer of vegetable mould is only 3in. or 
4,in. thick, and reposes upon a bed of barren sand, the vegetation of these 
trees is surprisingly luxuriant.” (Sylva Amer., p. 164.) This plant seems to 
have been first recorded by Catesby ; and it was soon afterwards described 
by Ellis, in the Philosophical Transactions; and figured there, as well as in 
Catesby’s Carolina. It was introduced into England, about 1768, by Benjamin 
Bewick, Esq.; but if has never been very successfully cultivated, apparently 
from neglecting to imitate its natural habitat, a swampy soil in a low sheltered 
situation. The largest plants in the neighbourhood of London are at Purser’s 
Cross, and are not above 10 ft. high. 

Properties and Uses. The wood of this tree, in America, is considered of 
little use ; but its bark is of great value for tanning, for which purpose it is 
employed throughout the maritime parts of the southern states, and of the 
Floridas. A bark fit for the purpose of tanning is more valuable, in America, 
than might at first sight be imagined ; because, though they have many sorts 
of oak, there are very few the bark of which contains a sufficient quantity of 
tannin to be worth employing by the tanner. Hence the Americans import 
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the bark and acorn cups of Quércus Av’gilops from Spain ; and these they mix 
with the bark of the loblolly bay. Michaux remarks that the bark may be 
taken off this tree during three months; which shows that in it the sap is 
abundant, and in vigorous motion, during a much longer period than it is in 
the oak. In the northern parts “of America, such as New York and Phila- 
delphia, the loblolly bay is planted in gardens, along with the magnolia, as an 
ornamental tree, requiring there, as it does in Paris, some slight protection 
during winter. 

Soil, Situation, §c. This most beautifully flowering tree well deserves to 
have a suitable soil prepared for it, and to be treated with more care after it 
is planted than it appears to have hitherto received in England. The soil 
ought to be peat, or leaf-mould and sand; and it should be so circumstanced 
as ‘always to be kept moist. For this purpose a considerable mass of soil 
ought to be brought together, and placed in an excavation, on a retentive 
substratum, in a low situation. During summer, water ought to be supplied 
from below, rather than from the surface, in order that the degree of mois- 
ture be kept as steady as possible; which it never can be when the sur- 
face is alternately moistened by the watering-pot, and dried by the sun. A 
steady moisture may be produced by laying in the bottom of the foundation 
either one or two brick drains across it, or a substratum of broken stones or 
gravel, to which water can be supplied through a shaft or tube communicating 
with the surface. Where both species of Gordonia are to be grown along 
with some other American trees and shrubs, such as Magnolia glatica, &c., 
which require similar treatment, the expense of this preparation would be 
well worth incurring, in order to insure the successful growth of the plants. 
In British nurseries, the Gordonia is generaliy propagated by layers, but 
sometimes seeds are imported. These require to be raised on peat soil, kept 
moist, and shaded; and for this purpose a covering of Sphagnum is thought 
desirable, as the seeds which drop from the plants in their native habitats, 
according to Michaux, only germinate successfully in this moss. 


Statistics. ‘There are specimens of this tree of 8 ft. or 10 ft. in height at Purser’s Cross, at White 
Knights, in some of the London nurseries, and at a few other places in England; but scarcely any in 
Scotland, from the tree being rather tender ; and but few inIreland, because there the summers seldom 
admit of the wood being ripened. In the neighbourhood of Paris, there are some plants in the nur- 
series which have attained the height of 8 ft. or 10 ft.; and there was formerly a large one at Mal- 
maison. Price, in the London nurseries, 5s.; at Bollwyller,?; and at New York, 1 dollar. 


¥ 2. G. puBE’scens Ph. The pubescent Gordonia. 


Identification. Pursh, Flor. Amer., 2. p. 451.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 528.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 573. 

Synonymes. Lacathéa florida Sal. Par. Lond., t.56.; Franklinga americana Marsh.; the Frank- 
linia, Amer. ; behaarte Gordonie, Ger. 

Engravings. Sal. Flor. Lond., t.56.; Michx., t.59.; and our jig. 94. 94 


Spec. Char., §c. Flowers almost sessile. Leaves obo- ,. 
vate-lanceolate, pubescent beneath, somewhat serrated, W —Z 


Nt 
membranaceous. Petals and sepals rather silky on Ea a bc 
the outside. (Don’s Mill., i. p.573.) A deciduous tree, ry Me. 
from 20 ft. to 30 ft. high, producing large, white, €& Ss — 
fragrant flowers, with yellow anthers, in September —SScS8hey7e, 


and October. 1774. 

Variety. — De Candolle indicates two forms: — G. Dp. 
velutina, G. pubéscens L’ Hér., figured in Cav. Diss., 
6. t. 162., with oblong leaves velvety beneath, which 
may be considered the ‘species ; and G. p. subglabra, eis 
Franklint L’Hér., and Franklinta Alatamaha Marsh., 
with leaves smoothish beneath. 


Description, §c. This species is much smaller than the preceding one; in 
its native country forming a deciduous tree, rarely exceeding 30 ft. in height, 
with a trunk 6 in. or 8 in. in diameter. The bark of the trunk is smooth, and 
presents a ridged surface, somewhat Jike that of the common hornbeam. The 
flowers are more than Lin. in diameter, white, and of an agreeable odour. 
In Carolina they appear about.the beginning of ‘July ; ; anda month later near 
Philadelphia. They open in succession during two or three months, and 
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begin to appear when the tree is only 3ft. or 4 ft. high. In the neighbourhood 
of London the tree seldom comes ‘nto flower before September ; and it con- 
tinues flowering till its flower buds are destroyed by frost. Itis rather hardier 
than the preceding species. : 

Geography, History, §c. This species is found only on the banks of the 
Alatamaha river in Georgia; where it was discovered, in 1770, by John Bar- 
tram, who gave it the name of Franklinia, in honour of the celebrated Dr. 
Franklin. Its native soil is sandy wastes, where there is peat, and where there 
is abundance of moisture great part of the year. This tree was introduced 
into England, in 1774, by Mr. William Malcolm. It is considered somewhat 
hardier than the preceding species, and has been more generally cultivated. 
The soil, situation, &c., may be considered, in all respects, the same as for 
Gordonia Lasianthus. There are plants from 6 ft. to 8 ft. high in the Mile 
End Nursery, and of a larger size at Purser’s Cross and at Syon; there are, 
also, some very fine bushes, or low trees, of it at White Knights, which 
flower freely every year. Inthe Nouveau Du Hamel it is stated to be cultivated 
in the “ Jardin Impérial des Plantes,’ in those of Malmaison, and of the 
Trianon, and in Cels’s Nursery. There is, or was afew years ago, a tree 
of considerable size in the garden at Trianon; and there is one in Bartram’s 
Botanic Garden, Philadelphia (now Carr’s Nursery), 50 ft. high. (See Gard. 
Mag., vol. viii. p. 272.) Price, in the London nurseries, 3s. 6d. a plant; at 
Bollwyller, 4 francs; and at New York, 40 cents, and the seeds 2 dollars a 
quart. 


Sect. Il. Hardy and half-hardy ligneous Plants belonging to the 
Lribe Camelliéee. 

Common Character, Calyx of 5—9 sepals. Petals 5—7—9, alternating with the 
sepals when they are the same in number: sometimes they are connected 
at the base. Stamens numerous, usually monadelphous, but, in some, 
separated into many bundles at the base. Capsule 3—5-celled, 3—5-valved, 
valves sometimes with dissepiments in the middle, and sometimes so much 
bent in at the margins as to form dissepiments. Seeds large, few, fixed to 
the margins of the central placenta. Smooth evergreen trees or shrubs, in- 
habitants of the colder parts of Asia, China, Japan, &c. Flowers axillary, 
very showy, red, white, or striped. (Don’s Mill., i. p.574.) The half- 
hardy genera are two, Caméllea and Thea; which are thus contradis- 
tinguished : — 

Came’Li14. Stamens polyadelphous or monadelphous at the base. Valve of 
capsule bearing a dissepiment in the middle of each. 

THE A. Stamens almost unconnected to the very base. Dissepiments of 
capsule formed from the inflexed margins of the valves. 


Genus I. 


‘e 
1 Ha 
| Se) | 


CAME’LLIJAL. Tue Cametiia. Lin. Syst. Monadélphia Polyandria. 


Identification. Lin. Gen., No. 848.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 529.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 574. 

Synonymes. The Japan Rose; Camellier, Rose du Japon, et de la Chine, Fr. ; Camellie, Ger. 

Teg estes Named in honour of George Joseph Camellus, or Kamel, a Moravian Jesuit, and traveller 

Gen. Char.,§c. Calyx imbricate, surrounded by accessory bracteas or sepals. 
Stamens monadelphous. Anthers elliptical, 2-celled, bursting lengthwise ; 
capsule furrowed, with a dissepiment in the middle of each valve, separating 
from the free triquetrous axis when ripe. Cells 1—2-seeded. Elegant 
evergreen trees or shrubs, with coriaceous, dark green, shining leaves 
and large flowers, resembling the rose, of various hues. (Don's Mill., i. 
p. 574.) — The species are evergreen low trees or shrubs, from China, 
all of which will bear the open air in the neighbourhood of London, 
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with some protection during winter ; and a few of them, when once esta- 
blished, with no protection whatever. They are all readily propagated by 
layers, which, for the commoner sorts, are made from stools planted in cold- 
pits. They are also propagated by cuttings of the ripe wood, planted in 
autumn, and kept in a cool frame through the winter, being put into heat 

_ when they begin to grow in the spring. Grafting, inarching, and budding 
are employed for propagating the sorts that are comparatively rare. Various 
new sorts have been raised from seeds ripened in this country. 


An excellent work has been published on the Camelliée, by Messrs. 
Chandler and Booth, entitled Id/ustrations and Descriptions of the Camelliée ; 
in which many of the finest varieties are figured, and scientifically described. 
Another work, on the same genus, is in course of publication by the Messrs. 
Baumann, at Bollwyller. 


# 1, C. sapo’ntca L. The Japanese Camellia, or the red single-flowered 
Camellia, 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 982.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 529. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 574. 

Engravings. Cav. Diss., 6. t. 160.; Jacq. Icon. rar., 3. t.553.; Duh. Ed. nov., t.71.; Bot. Mag., 
t. 42.; Chandl. Ill, t. 1.; Andr. Bot. Rep., t. 25.; Lod. Bot. Cab., t. 329. and 455. ; Lois. Herb. 
Amat, t. 43, 44, 45, and 46. ; and our fig. 94. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves ovate, acuminate, acutely 
serrated. Flowers axillary, sessile, usually solitary. 
Ovary smooth. (Don’s Mill., i. p.574.) An ever- 
green shrub or low tree, perfectly hardy in the 
neighbourhood of London, as a standard in the 
free soil, when once thoroughly established. 
Geography, History, §c. The Caméllia japonica QQ 

is indigenous both in China and Japan, and probably —y 

in other parts of Asia not yet explored by botanists. 

In Japan, it forms a lofty tree in high esteem with the 

Japanese for the elegance of its large flowers, which 4 

there exhibit a great variety of colours, and are pro- 

duced from October to April. The trees are uni- 
versally planted in the Japanese gardens; and, 

according to Thunberg, there are there several double- y 

flowered varieties; and, among others, a double purple. The Caméllia 

was introduced into England by Lord Petre, about or before 1739. The 

first plants brought over were killed by being kept in a stove; but it was 
afterwards reimported, and kept in a conservatory. The plant began to come 
into general estimation in England about the beginning of the present 
century; and it has since been more extensively propagated than any other 
genus of green-house plants, unless we except Pelargonium and Erica. Within 
the last 15 or 20 years plants of this species have been tried in the open air, 
some against walls, and others as bushes; and, provided they are protected 
for a few years after planting, till the roots become firmly established in the 
soil, they seem to be nearly as hardy, even in the climate of London, as the 
common laurel. Sweet, who, it will be allowed, is a competent judge, says, 

“the Caméllia is not generally so much cultivated as it deserves to be, though 

it is very hardy, standing out our severest winters when planted out against a 

wall, or in any sheltered situation, without protection.” In Devonshire ca- 

mellias form immense evergreen bushes without any protection whatever, and 
have even ripened seeds from which young plants have been raised. There is 

a single red camellia at Bicton, about 23 miles from the sea, and 83 ft. above 

its level, which is 9 ft. 6 in. high, with the head covering a space 12 ft. 6 in. in 

diameter. The soil and subsoil are chiefly sand, and the situation not par- 
ticularly well sheltered. It has been planted out for 16 years, and not pro- 

tected for the last 12 years. During the last five years, it has endured a 

temperature of 10° Fah., without sustaining the slightest injury. At Bicton 

there are a number of other varieties of C. japénica planted out as bushes. 

In the Vauxhall Nursery 8 sorts have stood out against a north-west wall 

for 8 years, and flowered freely every year without the slightest protection ; 
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and in the Goldworth arboretum there are 30 or 40 sorts, species and 
varieties, which have stood out as bushes for several years, also without any 
protection, and in an elevated, open, unsheltered situation, We are not aware 
of the Camélla japénica having been tried as a standard in the open air in 
France or Germany; but at Naples, and more especially at Caserta, it has at- 
tained the height of 20 ft. in a very few years. (See Gard. Mag., vol. xi. 
p. 151.) The price of the single-flowered variety, in the London nurseries, is 
ls. Gd. a plant ; at Bollwyller, "3 francs ; and at New York, ?. 


Varieties. A great many varieties have been raised in the neighbourhood of 
London, chiefly in the nursery of Messrs. Chandler and Son, and in the 
garden of the Messrs. Loddiges. Some of these may be considered as rather 
tender, but the greater part ‘of them would answer against a north-west or 

north-east wall, if protected. The following is an enumeration of the prin- 
cipal varieties known in British gardens, 


A. Chinese Varieties in general Cultiwation. 


# C. 7. 2 variegata Bot. Rep. The variegated-flowered Japanese Camella. 
—Figured in Lodd. Bot. Cab., t. 329.; Chandl. I, t.6.; and Bot. Rep., 
t.91. It has flowers of a fine dark red, irregularly blotched with 
white. This is one of the hardiest of the varieties, and has stood 
out in several places for eight or ten years as an evergreen bush ; 
flowering freely every spring, though sometimes having the flowers 
injured by frost. It has stood in the Vauxhall Nursery, without 
protection, for eight years. There are stools of it in the open ground 
in the Leyton Nursery, where it is propagated for sale in the same 
manner as the Latrus nobilis, and other hardy evergreen shrubs. 
There are stools of it in the Vauxhall Nursery, im cold-pits, from 
which plants are raised, and sold as hardy evergreen shrubs in the 
same manner as at Leyton. It was imported from China, by Captain 
Connor, for the late John Slater, Esq., in 1792, Price, in London, 
3s. 6d. a plant; and at Bollwyller, 5 francs. 

% C. j. 3 incarnata Bot. Reg. The jlesh-colour-flowered Japanese Ca- 
melita, Lady Hume’s Camellia, or Blush Camellia.—Figured in Bot. 
Reg.,t.112.; and Chandl. Z//.,t.7. This is generally considered 
the next hardiest variety to C. j. variegata. The flowers are of a 
fine delicate, and yet glowing, blush colour, becoming richer as they 
expand ; the leaves are narrower and more ‘acuminated than those of 
the preceding variety, and the tree has a looser and more slender 
habit of growth. Imported in 1806, for the late Lady Amelia Hume, 
of Wormeleybury, Herts. Price, in London, 3s. 6d. a plant ; and at 
Bollwyller, 4 francs. 

a C. 7.4 alba plina Bot. Rep. The white-double-fiowered Japanese Ca- 
melia.—Figured in Chandl. Z/., t.11.; Lodd. Bot. Cab., t.269. The 
flowers are of a pure white, from 3 in. to 4in. in diameter. Plants 
of this variety, between 6 ft. and 8 ft. in height, have stood out as 
bushes in the Mile End Nursery, at Messrs. Loddiges’s, in the Vaux- 
hall Nursery, and at Purser’s Cross, for several years. “One of the 
most elegant varieties in cultivation ; brought to England, in 1792, 
by the same gentleman who introduced the double- striped; viz. J ohn 
Slater of the India House, according to Messrs. Chandler and Booth ; 
but Thomas Slater, according to Mr. Main, who went out as collector 
for Gilbert Slater (Gard. Mag.), vol. ii. p. 423.) in 1791.” (Gard. 
Mag., vol. vi. p. 471.) Price, in London, 3s. 6d.; at Bollwyller, 
4 francs. Beautiful imitations of the flowers of this variety have 
been formed in wax. 

# C. 7.5 fimbridta Lodd. The fringed-petaled white-double-flowered Ja- 
panese Cameliia.—Figured in Chandl. Zil., t.15.; and Lodd. Bot. 
Cab., t.1103. In cultivation since 1816, and a very beautiful variety. 
“Mr. Colvill, of the King’s Road Nursery, has the merit of being 
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the first who brought it into notice, and no collection ought to be 
without it.’ (Chandi. Ill.,t. 15.) Price, in London, 5s.; and at 
Bollwyller, 15 francs. 

j. 6 rubra plena Bot. Rep. The red-double-flowered Japanese 
Camellia, Old red, and Greville’s red.—Figured in Bot. Rep., t. 199. ; 
and in Chandl. Z/., t. 18. The flowers are of a crimson-red colour, 
and resemble those of a double Hibiscus Rosa sinénsis. Imported 
in 1794, by Sir Robert Preston, of Valleyfield, in Perthshire, and 
Woodfield, in Essex. Of a free and robust habit, and growing very 
erect ; flowers but sparingly produced before the plant gets old; and 
hence this is not so much cultivated as some other varieties. The 
flowers are about 3 in. or 34 in. in diameter, and open at the same 
time as those of the waratah and atro-ribens. Price, in London, 
3s. 6d. a plant ; and at Bollwyller, 5 francs - 

# C. 7.7 anemoneflora. The Anemone-flowered 
Japanese Camellia, Waratah Camelha, Blush 
Waratah Camellia.—Figured in Bot. Mag., 
t. 1654.; Chand. Z//., t. 8.; and our fig. 96. 
Named Waratah from the resemblance of 
the flower to that of the Telopea spe- 
ciosissima, or waratah plant. This is one 
of the most singular, as well as the most 
beautiful, varieties: the flowers resemble ¥ 
those of a double poppy anemone (Ane- 
mone coronaria), having the exterior petals 
of the usual form, and the centre ones PAY: 
narrow and numerous; they are 3 in. or tees 
4. in. in diameter, and of a deep and brilliant scarlet colour. Price, 
in London, 5s. each; and at Bollwyller, 10 francs. 

# C. j. 8 crassinérvis Lodd. The thick-nerved-leaved Japanese Camellia, 
Kent’s Camellia, Kent’s hexangular.— Figured in Chand]. J//., t. 39.; 
and Lodd. Bot. Cabd., t. 1475. Resembles the waratah, but differs in 
the outer petals being paler and more cupped, and in the leaves 
being thinner and rounder. Introduced in 1820. Price, in London, 
7s. 6d.; and at Bollwyller, 15 francs. 

# C. j. 9 myrtifolia Bot. Mag. The Myrtle-leaved Japanese Camellia. 
— Figured in Bot. Mag., 1670.; and Chandl. J/i., t. 14. The leaves 
are rather smaller than in most of the other varieties, and the flowers 
large in proportion to them, being about 3 in. in diameter. The 
plant is somewhat slender in growth, but flowers freely. Supposed 
to have been imported in 1808, for the Kew Garden. Price, in Lon- 
don, 5s.; and at Bollwyller, 6 francs. 

a C’. j. 10 involuta Bot. Reg. The involute-petaled Japanese Camellia, 
Ly Long’s Camellia.—Figured in Bot. Reg., t. 633. In general 
appearance resembling C. j. myrtifolia, but more erect and of stronger 
growth, and having petals involute, instead of spreading. Mr. Sweet 
deemed it identical with C. myrtifolia, as appears by his Hort. Brit., 
p- 73. Introduced in 1820. In London, 7s.; and at Bollwyller, 
25 francs. 


* C. 7. 11 variabilis. The variable-coloured-flowered Japanese Camellia. — More than four 
different-coloured flowers are produced upon the same plant; namely, red, white, and 
blush varieties of the peony-flowered and the pompone. 


a C. 7. 12 Pomponia Bot. Reg. The Pompone Japanese Camellia, the 
Kew Blush Camellia.—Figured in Bot. Reg., t.22.; and Chandl. 
Ti.,t.9. The name appears to be derived from some fancied re- 
semblance of the flowers to the French head-dress called a pompone. 
The petals are delicate in their texture, and, when fully expanded, 
the flowers are just 4in. across. The colour of the petals is pure 
white, except for about a third of their length nearest the base, 
which is deeply tinged with red, of which there is a small stripe up 
the centre. Introduced in 1810. This variety is very hardy; plants 
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of it have stood out for eight winters in the Vauxhall Nursery. 
Price, in London, 3s. 6d.; and at Bollwyller, 4 frances. C. 7. 
peonieflora rosea, figured in Chand]. J//., t.19.; C. 7. p. pallida, 
and C. 7. p. dlba; the red peony-flowered, introduced in 1810; the 
blush peony-flowered, introduced in 1820; and the white pzeony-flow- 
ered, introduced in 1810, may be considered as subvarieties of the 
pompone. The price of these subvarieties is somewhat higher than 
that of C. 7. Pomponia. 

j. 13 semidiipiex Bot. Rep. The semitdouble-flowered Japanese Camellia. — Figured 
in Bot. Rep., t.559. The flowers consist of from 6 to 12 large roundish petals, 
in a single or double series, with a column of stamens in the centre: they are of a 


rich rose colour. Introduced in 1808. Middlemist’s red camellia so closely resembles 
this sort as hardly to be distinguishable from it. 


aw C. 7. 14 adtro-rubens Bot. Cab. The dark red-flowered Japanese Ca- 


melha, Loddiges’s red Camellia.—Figured in Lodd. Bot. Cad., t. 170. ; 
and Chandl. Z//., t. 25. This is a very beautiful variety, and a vi- 
gorously growing one. It is always among the latest in coming 
into blossom, the flowers opening at about the same time as those of 
the waratah camellia. The plants have an erect fastigiate habit, 
and the flowers are of a deep scarlet, and are very showy. They 
“are not so large as in some of the other varieties; but they have a 
marked appearance from the middle of the flower being filled with 
small petals, which project so as to overtop the others. Imported 
by Messrs. Loddiges, from China, in 1809. Price, in London, 5s. ; 
and at Bollwyller, 5 francs. 


a C. 7.15 Welbankii Chandi. Ill,,t. 27.; Welbank’s white-flowered Japanese 


 C. j. 16 rosea Don’s Mill. The rosy-flowered Japanese Camellia.—The 


Camellia. C. j. liteo-albicans Bot. Reg., t.708.; C. j. flavéscens ; and 
white Moutan Camellia.—Figured in Bot. Reg., t.'708. The flowers, 
which have been compared to those of Gardénia flérida, are of a 
yellowish-white colour, rather delicate, and they do not open very 
freely. The flowers are from 3 in. to 34 in. in diameter. In Messrs. 
Chandler and Booth’s account of this variety, published Feb., 1831, 
it is characterised as very different from any other white-flowered 
kind, and as being of robust habit, and remarkable for the convexity 
of its foliage. Introduced by Captains Welbank and Rawes in 1820. 
Price, in London, 5s.; and at Bollwyller, 10 francs. 


flower has the appearance of a small moss rose; it measures about 
24 in. in diameter, approaching in form that of the myrtle-leaved. 
Introduced in 1821. Price, in London, 3s. 6d, each; and at Boll- 
wyller, 5 frances. 


# C. j. 17 specidsa Hort. Trans. The showy Japanese Camellia, Rawes’s 


% C. 


variegated Waratah Camellia. Caméllia Rawesidna Hort. — Figured 
in Chandl. Ji/., t.32. An extremely handsome variety, with 
flowers of a deeper red than either those of C. atro-ribens or 
the waratah. They open very regularly, and, when expanded, are 
usually 4in. in diameter. Nearly the whole of the petals have a 
little white stripe at thcir base, and some of them are variegated ; 
all of them are disposed in the same manner as those of the 
waratah. It was imported by Captain Richard Rawes in 1824, who 
presented it to his relation, T. C. Palmer, Esq., Bromley, Kent. 
Price, in London, 10s, 6d.; and at Bollwyller, 50 frances. 


j. 18 carnea Bot. Reg. The flesh-coloured-flowered Japanese Camellia, Middlemist’s red 
Camellia, rose-coloured Camellia.—Figured in Bot. Reg., t.22. The flowers are similar 
in colour to those of the semidouble red (No. 13.), but larger. The centre petals 
are short and vary in form, generally they are roundish and a little twisted, as well as 
marked with dark-coloured veins, and all of them have, more or less, a small white- 
coloured stripe down their centre. The stamens are gererally all changed into petals, 
and the whole flower resembles a full-blown rose. Introduced in 1808. 


# C. 7. 19 imbricata Hort. Trans. The imbricated-petaled Japanese 


Camellia, crimson Shell Camellia. — Figured in Chandl. J//., t. 22. ; 
and Bot. Reg., t. 1398. “ Without doubt, the best variety that has 
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been brought from China. The flowers are upwards of 33 in. in 
diameter, and are very regular in form, the petals being arranged one 
above another, and gradually diminishing in size towards the centre, 
exactly in the manner of the double white. The colour is of a fine 
crimson red, and remarkably showy. When the flowers first begin 
to open they are concave, but, as they expand, they become quite 
flat. The outer petals are nearly round. The centre petals are 
rather pointed, and rise upright.” (Don’s Mill., i. p.576.) Intro- 
duced in 1824. Price, in London, 7s. 6d. each. 

a C. 7.20 Parksii Hort. Trans. Parks’s Japanese Camellia, Parks’ s striped- 
Rose Camellia. — The flowers are of a bright rose colour, 4 in. in 
diameter, irregularly striped or blotched with white, and they are 
slightly odorifer ous, like the flowers of the myrtle-leaved variety. 
In this and other respects, it differs from C. j. variegita (No. 2.). 
Introduced in 1824. Price, in London, 10s. 6d. each. 


#% C. j.21 Sabiniana Hort. Trans. Sabine’s Japanese Camellia, Sabine’s white Camellia.—The 
flowers are of a pure white, 3 in. across, and they resemble in form those of the pompone. 
Introduced in 1824. 


B. Chinese and other Foreign Varieties not in general Cultivation, but m all 
probability as hardy as the others. 


3% C. 7. 22 candidissima is noticed, in G. M., vol. xi. p. 78. and 190., as one that assimilates to 
C..j. Welibankz7; and as brought directly from Japan by Dr. Siebold, and called by 
some C. Siebdéldz. Itis deemed by some a species. It is in Mr. Knight’s “collection. 

% C. j. 23 Donklderi. — It is said that this is a very fine variety. It was raised on the Continent, 
and is named after the head gardener at the botanic garden at Louvain. (Gard. Mug., 
vol. xi. p.85.) Mr. Knight possesses it in a living state. (p. 190.) 

 C. j. 24 francofurténsis.—F lowers dark and light red, quite as large as those of C. reticulata. 
Raised from seeds of C. argéntea, by M. J. Rinz, jun., nurseryman, Frankfort on the 
Maine; whodeems it the finest variety that has ever been seen in Germany. It flowered 
for the first time in 1834. Mr, Low, at Clapton, has a plant of it. (Gard. Mag., vol. xi. 
p. 265.543.) 

st C. j. 25 hybrida Makoy.—M. Jacob Makoy sent us, previously to March, 1835, a dried 
specimen of this kind of camellia, which he informed us was a hybrid from C. japonica 
var. insignis and C. eurydides. By the specimen, it assimilates in habit to euryoides: 
the leaves are ovate, acuminate, serrate, and slightly pubigerous; the sprig and buds 
densely pubigerous ; the flower 1 in. across, perhaps more ; and the petals 5, orbicular, and 
centred by the cluster of stamens. The petals, in a dried state, were of a buff colour ; 
they might Hey A when living, white, tinted with red: nothing was stated of their colour 
when living. M. Makoy deemed the hybrid a fine variety. (Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 143.) 

Other names of Foreign Varieties of C. japénica. In Gard. Mag., vol. xi., varieties of camellia, 
by the following names, are mentioned as extant on the Continent, which, it seems, are not yet so 
in Britain: C. argéntea, in p. 265.; C. Gunnéili, in p. 543,; C. Pronayana, in p.544.; and C. 
violacea supérba, in p. 544. 

The semidouble white was purchased in 1822, on the Continent, by Mr. Palmer, and is con- 
sidered a distinct variety ; but it has not yet flowered in England. The rose-coloured waratah was 
introduced, by the London Horticultural Society, from China, in 1824; but it has not yet flowered. 
C. j. hexanguliris, the hexangular-flowered Japanese Camellia, is a very singular variety, only 
known by the Chinese drawings in the possession of the London Horticultural Sociery, it not 

having been yet introduced. There are, doubtless, other varieties in China; but, from our in- 
creased intercourse with that country, in consequence of the trade being thrown open, there can 
be no doubt that they will all, sooner or later, find their way into Britain. 


C. Varieties of Caméllia japonica originated in Britain. 


The varieties of the common camellia originated in Britain are exceed- 
ingly numerous. The first seeds ripened were those of C. j. anemoneflora, 
about the year 1818, in the Count de Vandes’s garden at Bayswater; and, 
subsequently, a great number of varieties have been raised by Messrs. Lod- 
diges; Messrs. Chandler, of the Vauxhall Road Nursery; Mr. Press, gar- 
dener to Edward Gray, Esq., at Harringay, Hornsey; and various other 
nurserymen and gardeners. In Sweet’s Hortus Britannicus, 2d edit., pub- 
lished in 1830, sixty-five sorts of camellias are enumerated ; of which 
upwards of fifty are varieties of C. japonica. The following selection of 
these is taken from the Illustrations of Booth and Chandler, already men- 
tioned; from the Gardener’s Magazine, and from Don’s Miller. 


a. Varieties raised in Britain that are figured and described in Chandler and 
Booth’s Wlustrations of the Camelliez. 


 C. j. 26 cordllina Chandi. Ill. The coral-coloured-flowered J. C. — Figured in Chandl. J/Z., t. 
10., and Chandler’s Camellia Britannica, t. 5. A fine variety ; its habit, like that of the 
waratah. Originated in 1819. Raised from seed by Messrs. Chandler of the Vauxhall 
Nursery. Price, in London, 7s. 6d. ; and at Bollwyller, 10 francs. 
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a C. j. 27 extmia Chand). Ill The choice J. C., Chandler’s choice-flowering Camellia. —Figured 
in Chandler’s J/2., t. 12.; described there; whence the following traits are drawn. Of free 
growth, resembling, in some respects, the waratah. Flowers of a deep rose colour, very 
double, and 4 in. across. It also resembles C., j. imbricaita ; but the foliage of the two 
is totally distinct. Price, in London, 7s. 6d. 

a C. j. 28 Wiltoni Chandi. Ill. Lady Welton’s J. C.— Figured in Chandl. /2., t. 13., and described 
there; where it is stated that it is a desirable well-marked variety, and distinct from 
either the double-striped, Parks’s rose.striped, or the C. j. Elphinstonz. Flowers 2 in. or 
21 in. across, similar to those of the double-striped. Raised from seed by Mr. Knight of the 

xotic Nursery, about 1814, probably from the single red, impregnated with the double- 
Striped. Price, in London, 7s. 6d. ; and at Bollwyller, 50 francs. 

mm C. j. 29 Chdndleri Chand. Ill., synon. *‘ versicolor Bot. Reg., t. 887.”’ (Swit., in his Hort. Brit. 
p. 74.) Chandler’s J. C., Chandler’s striped waratah C. — Figured in Chandl. ///., t. 16., 
Chandl. Cam. Brit.,t.1and2., and Bot. Reg., t. 887. In Chandl. Z//. it is stated of it, that it 
approaches nearer to the waratah than to any other variety, and is one of the very best 
which has been raised; and that it was originated by Mr. Chandler, in the Vauxhall 
Nursery, in 1819, from the seeds of the waratah, crossed with the double-striped. Price, 
in London, 7s. 6d.; and at Bolwyller, 20 francs. 

#% Cj. 30 fldre dlbo Chandl. Wl. The white single-flowered J. C_— Figured in Chanal. J2., t. 17., 
and Bot. Reg., t. 353. In Chandl. 2. it is stated that it is more robust than almost any 
other variety. It abounds in flowers, and these usually open earlier than those of most 
other varieties; they are nearly 3 in. across, white, and not unfrequently striped or 
spotted with red. It seeds freely, and some fine varieties, with double flowers, of differ- 
ent colours, have been raised from it. It was raised from seed of the double-striped, by 
Messrs. Rollisson of the Tooting Nursery, in about 1814. 

a C. 7. 31 altheeflora Chandl. Ill. The Hollyhock-flowered J. C. — Figured in Chandl. Z/., 
t. 20., and Chandl. Cam. Brit., t. 4. — Flowers red. It is stated that it resembles the 
waratah in some respects, and is well deserving of a place in every collection. Raised by 
Mr. Chandler, from seed of the waratah, in 1819. Price, in London, 7s. 6d.; and at 
Bollwyller, 15 francs. . 

 (. j. 32 anemoneflira alba Chandl. tl. The Anemone flowered white-flowered J. C., the 
white Waratah C. — Figured in Chandl. Ji7., t. 21., and Chandl. Cam. Brit., t. 8. This, 
from the account of it in Chandl. Z//., is a most elegant variety, with blossoms of a deli- 
cate white colour, a little striped; occasionally spotted with pale red, from 32 in. to 4 
in. hak It was raised from the pompone. Price, in London, 7s. 6d. ;*and at Bollwyller, 
15 francs. 

# C. j. 33 Woddsii Chandl. Woods’s J. C. — Figured in Chandl. 77, t. 23. A seedling, 
raised by Mr. Ciandler, who named it in compliment to Mr. Woods of Camberwell 
Grove, a great admirer of camellias. Its flowers are very handsome, symmetrically 
formed, and nearly 4 in. across. Their colour is pale red, similar to those of the com- 
mon Provence rose, which, ata distance, they resemble, except in being larger, although 
not so double. (Chandi. I/l.; adapted.) Frice, in London, 7s. 6d.; and at Bollwyller 50 
francs. 

a C. j. 34 punctata Chandl. Ill. The dotted-flowered J. C., Gray’s invincible C. — Figured 
in Chandl. Z//., t. 24., whence the following particulars are derived. The expanded 

‘blossoms are from 3 in. to 4 in. over; of a very delicate blush colour, almost white ; 
striped, and slightly spotted with pale rose, in the manner of a rose-flake carnation. . An 
extremely fine variety. It was raised, in 1824, by Mr. Press, gardener to E. Gray, Esq., 
from; a seed of the semidouble red, the flowers of which had been fecundated with the 
pollen of the single white. 

@ C. j. 35 élegans Chandl. Ill. Chandler’s elegant J. C_—Figured in Chandl. J7., t. 26. Of free 
growth; the flowers of a very delicate rose colour, and from 32 in. to 4 in. across; in 
form between those of the waratah and those of the pzony-flowered, but, in other 
respects, distinct from those of both varieties. Raised from seed of the waratah, by Mr. 
Chandler, about 1822. 

a C. j. 36 flérida Chandl. Ill. The flowery J. C., the cluster-flowering C.— Figured in 
Chandl. 72/., t. 28., and in Chandl. Cam. Brit., t.7. The flowers are not large, but very 
beautiful ; 3 in. in diameter; of a deep rose colour, intermediate between the deep red 
of the waratah and the bright rose of the peony-flowered. They are produced in great 
abundance at the extremity of the branches, and open pretty early in the season. This 
variety was produced in 1819, from seed of the waratah, from a flower that had been fer- 
tilised with the pollen of the peony-flowered. Price, in London, 7s. 6d; and at Bollwyl- 
ler, 15 francs. 

@ C. j. 37 rosca Chandl. Ill. Middlemist’s rosy-coloured- flowered J. C., Middlemist’s red C.— 
Figured in Chandl. Z//., t. 29. The flowers open late, and are of a rich rose colour; more 
than semidouble, and 3 in. or more across. ‘The stamens are sometimes perfect, but 
oftener transformed into small petals ; so that the flower altogether resembles that of a 
full-blown rose. 

# C. j. 38 eclépsis Chandl. Ill. _Press’s eclipse J. C. — Figured in Chand. J7., t. 30. The fol- 
lowing is abridged from the description of it in Chandl. 7/7. The flowers are handsome 
and well-formed, the petals being numerous, and neatly imbricated; the ground colour 
white, which is striped and feathered with pale red, in the manner of a flake carnation. 
One of the very fine varieties originated by Mr. Press, and noticed in Gard. Mag., vol. ii. 
p. 358. Both C. j. eclipsis and C.j. punctata were raised from seeds contained in one 
capsule. Price, in London, 7s. 6d. ; and at Bollwyller, 100 francs. 

a C. 7. 39 insignis Chandl. Ill., syn. C. j. dianthifldra Hort. Brit., p. 592. The remarkable J. 
C., Chandler’s splendid C., the Carnation Waratah C. — Figured in Chandl. J/2., t. 31., and 
Chandl. Cam. Brit., t. 6. It is stated that this is a favourite variety with most cultivators, 
and that there are few collections in which it does not hold a conspicuous place. Its 
flowers are large and red. Price, in London, 7s. 6d.; and at Bollwyller, 20 francs. 

a C. j. 40 alba sémi-ditplex Chandl. Ul, t. 33, Palmer’s white-semddouble-flowered J. C. 
— Figured in Chandl. Ji/., t. 33., and described there; whence it appears that the 
flowers average more than 4 in. in breadth, and consist of 8 or more petals, disposed in 
2 or more rows; the largest round, and about 13 in. across; the others roundish, oblong, 
and a little smailer ; all are extremely delicate in texture, like those of Welbank’s white. 
Price, in London, 10s. 6d. 

a C. j, 41 concinna Chandl. Ill. The neat J. C.—Figured in Chandi. J//., t. 24. The flowers open 
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well, are very regularly formed, and of a fine rose colour ; they exceed 3 in. in diameter, 
and are little inferior in appearance to those of C. j. eximia, or of C. j. imbricata ; the petals 
being nearly as numerous, and arranged with equal symmetry. Raised from seeds of 
the waratah, by Mr. Chandler, in 1819. It possesses much beauty; but its flowers are 
less brilliant than those of some others : it is not so well known as it should be. (Jiz., t- 
34.) Price, in London, 10s. Gd. 

# C. j. 42 spléndens Chandl. IL, synon. C. j. coccinea Hort. Brit., p. 2993. Allnutt’s splendid 
J. C. — Figured in Chandal. J/7., t. 35. A much admired and most desirable variety. The 
flowers are of a brilliant red, 5 in. broad, very showy, and produced abundantly on both 
young plants and old ones. The petals are all deeply veined, and, though less numerous 
than in some varieties, are so arranged in the centre as to form flowers to all appear- 
ance perfectly double. The petals, also, are so remarkable for their roundness as to give 
the flowers a peculiar character ; by which the variety may be readily distinguished. 
The plant, in habit, is similar to the single red (C. japénica Z.), but is stronger and 
more bushy ; the branches are upright and twiggy. Price, in London, 5s. 

@ C. j. 48 Rasa sinénsis Lodd. Bot.Cab. The Chinese Rose (? Hibiscus)-flowered J. C.— 
Figured in Lodd. Bor. Cab., t. 1455.,and Chandl. Z/i., t. 36. This is a bold-flowering, 
freely blooming, first-rate variety. Its pale purplish red flowers are tolerably full of pe- 
tals, extremely handsome, #4 in. across, and bearing conziderable resemblance to those of 
C.j. Glegans. It was raised by Mr. Chandler about 1819. Price, in Lendon, 7s. 6d ; and 
at Bollwyller, 15 francs. 

# C. j. 4 Rossii Chandi. Ill., t. 37. Ross’s J. C. — Figured in Chandl Jil, t. 37., and 
described in that work. This is a desirable variety : it is briefiy_described in Gard. 
Mag., voli. p. 211., under the name of Ross’s Camélléa gloridsa. The flowers are 
often 4in. in diameter; in form they resemble those of C. j. élegans; but in colour 
they are of a much darker and deeper red... 

= C. j. 45 Aitoni Chandi. Cam. Brit. Aiton’s J.C. Aiton’s large single red C.—Figured in 
Chandl J2., t. 38., and in ChandL Cam. Brit., t. 3. It is a very striking variety, and a 
most valuable one to the cultivator of camellias, on account of its producing seeds more 
freely than any other kind whatever. This and four others were raised at the Vauxhall 
Nursery, from seeds contained in one capsule of the pompone camellia, and sown in Nov. 
1819. It was named in compliment to Mr. Aiton, the king’s gardener. (Ji.) Price, in 
London, 7s. 6d.; and at Bollwyller, 50 francs. 

# C. j. 46 epsoménsis Chandl. Ul. The Epsom J. C., Young’s semidouble red C. — Figured 
in Chandl. #2, t.40. Raised by Mr. Young of Epsom, previously to 1824. It is robust 
in habit ; its flowers are much like those of the semidouble red, but of a deeper colour, 
and with more petals. It is prone to vary in the number of petals: when they are nu- 
merous, some of the stamens are transformed into small, roundish, spathulate, striped, 
red petals, all of which, as well as the large outer ones, are tolerably evenly arranged 
over one another, and distinctly marked with dark-coloured veins. The usual colour of 
the flowers is a deep red, approaching to scarlet, and their width about 3 in. (Zi). 


b. Varieties raised in Britain that are figured and described in British Works, 
exclusive of those figured and described in Chandler and Booth’s Ulustrations 
of the Camelliez. 


2 C. j. 47 Colviili Swt. Br. Fi.-Gard., 2 ser. Colvill’s J. C.— Figured in Swt. Br. Fl.-Gard., 
2. s. t. 2., and described there ; whence it appears that its petals are striped like those of 
the carnation, and that, when Mr. Sweet wrote the description, published in June, 1829, 
he deemed it to be the finest and most beautiful variety that he had seen: this was pre- 
vious to the flowering of C. j. Sweetg@na. G. Don has described C. j. Colvillzi, as ‘‘ an 
elegant hybrid, with the petals regularly disposed, blotched with white on a red ground.” 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 376.) Price, in London, 10s. 6d. 

= C. j. 48 Sweetiana Sw. Br. Fi.-Gard., 2. ser. Sweet’s J. C., Sweet’s painted-flowered C.— 
Figured in Swit. Br. Fl.-Gard , 2. s, t. 133.,in March, 1832. The flower bears a strong 
resemblance to a beautiful variegated rose: it is generally very double, more spreading 
than that of many varieties, and elegantly marked and variegated with white, blush, and 
deep rosy red. It was the finest variety Mr. Sweet had seen, and one of numerous hybrid 
varieties that he had fertilised and raised from seeds, several years before (perhaps about 
1824), in the nursery of Mr ColvilJ). This was the offspring of the double-striped, fer- 
tilised by the pompone: the foliage resembles most that of the latter, but the leaves are 
larger ; and the plant, if not seen in flower, might be mistaken for a strong-growing 
single-fowered one. Sweet’s camellia assimilates with Gray’s invincible; but its 
fiower bud is larger, and its flower larger, and of a deeper colour, than those of that 


variety. 

= C. j. #9 Knightii Lodd. Bot. Cab. Knight’s J. C.— Figured in Lodd. Bot. Cab., t. 1463. It 
is Stated in Chandl. Ji, t. 31., that this approximates closely to C. j. insignis, and that it 
was raised by Mr. Knight of the King’s Road, Chelsea. 


c. Varieties raised in Britain, of which some Description has been published. 


® C. j. HD) Rosa miindi Don's Mill. The Rose of the World J.C. — Flowers white and crim- 
son. (Don’s Miili., i. p. 576.) Price, in London, 5s. ; at Bollwyller, 50 francs. 

@ C. j. 51 Préssii Don’s Mill. Press’s J. C. — Flowers single red. (Don’s Mil/., i. p. 576. 

@ C. j. Rribro-puncidia Don’s Mill. The red-spotied-fiowered J. C. — Flowers single, white, 
spotted with red. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 576.) 

® Cj. 53 Elphinstoniina. Miss Elphinstone’s J. C.— Flowers red. Raised by Mr. Knight. 
(Sweet’s H. B., p. 74.) Assimilates to C.j. Wilton. Chandi. (Iil., t. 13.; Price, in Lon- 
don, 7s. 6d. 

® C j. 5 single-striped and dotted. Burnard, in Gard. Mag., vol ii. p. 358., has described 
its flowers as having a clear white ground, with pink stripes, and dotted all over with 
small dots : they are large and beautiful ; and the variety was raised by Mr. Press, along 
with the varieties punctata, ?ésa mindi, Préss/i, and eclipsis, from seeds saved from a 
plant of the semidouble red, the flowers of which had been fecundated with pollen of the 
single white. 
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 C. j. 55 aucubefolia Loudon’s H. B. The Aucuba-leaved J.C.— Splendid ; its flowers red, and 
produced from February to May. Flowers of it were exhibited at a meeting of the 
oo Horticultural Society, on March 3. 1835, from the Society’s Garden. (G. M., 
vol. xi, p. 216.) 

% C. j. 56 expdinsa Loudon’s H. B. The expanded-flowered J. C. — Described to be splendid ; 
its flowers red, and produced from February to May. C. j. Susanna, C. j. Martha, and 
C. j. Wadiedna were raised from seeds of this variety. (G. M., vol. xi. p. 294.) 

a C. j. 57 Susénna Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 294. Miss Susanna 'Thomson’s J, C.— The 
flower assimilates to that of C. j. Sweetiéd@na, and some have thought that it equals or 
surpasses it in merit. The petals have a white ground, with pink stripes, in the manner 
of those of the carnation, but fewer and fainter: the centre of the flower is pretty well 
filled with petals. The flowers are produced ‘in plenty. It was raised in ‘Thomson’s 
Nursery, Mile End, from seed of the variety termed C. expansa, produced in 1827, and 
sown in 1828. 

a C. j. 58 Martha Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 294. Martha Poole’s J. C.—Its flower assimi- 
lates to that of C. j. Colvill7, The mode of its formation is somewhat that of the waratah. 
The petals have a blush ground and pink stripes; the centre of the flower is filled with 
petals. The flowers are produced in plenty. The foliage is fine. Named after Mrs. 
Poole, formerly Martha Thomson. 

a C. j. 59 Wadiedna.—Petals of adead white colour. ,The flower large ; formed differently from 
either the flowers of C. j. Alba pléna, or C. j. fimbriata: the petals are larger and less com- 
pactly disposed ; though the centre is filled. ‘The flowers stand long on the plant. The 
leaves are large and healthy. It was raised from the same stock of seeds as C, j. Susanna. 
Named after Mr, Wadie, propagator in Thomson’s Nursery, Mile End. 


d. Names of Varieties of Caméllia japonica that are mentioned in Gard. Mag., 
vol. xi., but without any Description of them being given. 


C. Clivedna, conspicua, decdra, princeps, rotundifdlia, Palmerz, Reevés?z, longifdlia, are men- 
tioned in p. 215. In p. 216., C. Dorsété, péndula. In p. 326., C. Allnitta alba, and su- 
perba. Eight hybrid camellias, raised in the gardens of W. F. Campbell, Esq., M. P., 
Woodhall, Lanarkshire, the names of which are not given, are mentioned in Gard. 
Mag., vol. xi. p. 295. 


D. Varieties of Caméllia japonica included in the foregoing Lists, but placed 
here in the Order of ther Hardiness in the Vauxhall Nursery, with the Retail 
Prices of Messrs. Chandler in 1836, for Plants of the smallest Size, affixed 
to each, 


a. Varieties of C. japonica planted out against a North-west Wall, and which have 
grown and flowered well without any Protection, for Eight Years. 


Caméllia japénica, or. variegata, 3s. 6d. peonieflora, 3s. 6d. 
single red, 3s. 6d. rosea, 3s. 6d, incarnata, 3s. 6d. 
alba pléna, 3s. 6d. Pomponia, 3s. 6d. variabilis, 3s. 6d. 


b. Varieties of C. japonica considered the finest and most desirable, of all of 
which there are in the Vauxhall Nursery Stools planted in Cold-pits, and 
protected in severe Weather with only the Lights. The Names in the List are 
placed according to the Hardiness of the Sorts, and their Vigour of Growth, 


rubra plena, 3s. 6d. dianthiflora, 5s. myrtifolia, 5s. 
atro-rubens, 5s. alba sémi-duplex, fimbriata, 5s. 
Welbankidna, 5s. 10s. 6d. Elphinstoniana, 7s. 6d. 
corallina, 7s. 6d. Sabini, 10s. 6d. Parks, 10s. 6d. 
imbricata, 7s. 6d. Aitoni, 7s. 6d. compacta, 7s. 6d. 
Chandler?, 7s. 6d, Rosa sinénsis, 7s. 6d. Rossii, 7s. 6d. 
Colvilli, 10s. 6d. anemoneflora, 5s. delicatissima, 21s, 
élegans, 10s. 6d. Rosa mindi, 5s. Gilési, 31s. 6d. 
eximia, 7s. 6d. eclipsis, 7s, 6d. triamphans, 42s. 
speciosa, 10s. 6d. punctata, 7s. 6d. altheeeflora, 7s. 6d. 
anemoneflora alba, spléndens, 5s. spofforthiana, 21s. 

7s. 6d. Wiltoni, 7s. 6d. crassinérvis, 7s. 6d. 
flérida, 7s. 6d. concinna, 10s. 6d. Le Blanc’s red, or rosea, 
insignis, 7s. 6d. Woddsii, 7s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 


# 2, C. reTicuLa‘TA Lind/. The reticulated-/eaved Camellia, or Captain 
Rawes’s Camella, 


Identification. Lindl. Bot. Reg., t. 1078. ; Hook. Bot. Mag., t. 2784. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 576. 
Engravings. Lindl. Bot. Reg., 1078.; Hook. Bot. Mag,, t. 2784.; Chandl. Il., t. 4. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves oblong, acuminated, serrated, flat, reticulated. 
Flowers axillary, solitary. Calyx 5-sepaled, coloured, Ovary silky. (Don’s 
EE 4 
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Mill. i. p. 576.) Introduced from China in 1824, and still searce and high- 
priced, The plant is of vigorous growth, and appears as hardy as any of 
the other species and varieties. It is generally propagated by inarching on 
the common species. It appears to flower rather later than C. japonica; 
and, when it becomes more frequent, it will probably, on that account, be 
found well adapted for the open air, or a conservative wall. Messrs. 
Chandler and Booth express themselves of opinion that “it will be found to 
be hardier than the C. japonica, and that at no distant period, perhaps, it 
may ornament our shrubberies.” There are stools of it in a cold-pit, in 
the Vauxhall Nursery, where plants cost a guinea and a half each. 


# 3. C. matirLo‘ra Lindl. The Apple-b/ossom-flowered Camellia. 

Identification. Lindl. Bot. Reg., 1078, in a note; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 576. 

Synonymes. C. Sastinqua of Bot. Mag., t. 2080., Bot. Reg., t. 547., and Bot. Cab., t. 1134.; C. Sasdn- 
qua rosea Hort. ; Palmer’s double Sasanqua. 

Engravings. Bot. Reg., t. 1078.; Chandl. Ill, t.2.; and, as C. Sasdénqua, Bot. Mag., t. 2080.; Bat. 
Reg., t. 547.; Bot. Cab., 1134. ; and our fig. 97. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves obovate, convex, bluntly ser- a: 
rated. Flowers terminal and axillary, usually solitary. WY 
Branches and petioles pubescent. Ovary smooth. (Don’s 
Mill,,i. p.576.) Introduced from China, in 1816, by 
Captain Richard Rawes, into the garden of T. C. Pal- 
mer, Esq., at Bromley, in Kent, where it flowered in 
1818, and was afterwards published in the Botanical 
Magazine as a variety of C. Sasanqua. An elegant 
shrub, with a slender fastigiate habit of growth, and a 
very free flowerer. It seldom exceeds 8 ft. m height ; 
but, in the flowering season, its numerous semidouble 
apple-blossom-like flowers are extremely beautiful. The - 4 
leaves are obovate, and thinner, and of a smaller size, than those of C. ja- 
ponica, or any of its varieties. It is propagated by inarching on the single 
red, or by layers. Though this species will stand against a wall with very 
little protection, yet, to grow it properly, and to flower it in the best man- 
ner, it requires a little more heat than C. japonica and its varieties. In 
the Vauxhall Nursery there are stools of it in cold-pits. Price of plants, in 
London, 5s. each. 


#4,C. Sasa’Nqua Thun. Sasanqua, or Lady Banks's, Camellia. 


Identification. Thun. Fl. Jap., p. 273. t. 30. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 576. 

Synonymes. Sasdnqua Kempf. Ameen, 853. ; Cha-wha, Chinese, Staunt. Icon. Chin, 2. p. 466. 

Engravings. ‘Thun. FI. Jap., t.30.; Kempf. Ameen., t. 853. ; Chandl. Ill, t. 5. ; and our fig. 98. 

Spec. Char., §&c, Leaves ovate-oblong, serrated. 
Flowers terminal and axillary, solitary. Branches 
and ovary villous. (Don’s Mill., i. p.576.) — In- 
troduced by Captain Wellbank, of the East India ~ 
Company’s service, in 1811. It forms a loose strag- ¢2\\ J) 

ling bush when left unsupported, seldom rising a 
fishes than 3 ft. or 4 ft.; but, when tied to a stake, 
attaining the height of 6 ft. or 8 ft. It produces 
its white flowers in November and December, 
which very much resemble those of the tea tree. 
It is extensively cultivated in China, for the same 
object as C. oleifera; that is, for crushing the seeds , 
for oil, and using the leaves for adulterating tea, In China, it is said to 
grow on the debris of rocks and stones: here it succeeds best in moderately 
strong, rich, sandy soil, and is readily increased by inarching or grafting on 
C. japonica, 
# 5. C. Ki’sst Wall. The Kissi Camellia. 


Identification, Wal. Asiat. Res., 13. p. 429.; Don’s Mill., lL. p. 376. 
Synonyme. ©. Keina Hamil. MSS. in D. Don’s Prod. Fi. Nep., p. 924 
Engravings. Wall. Pl. Asiat. Rar., t.256., and our fig. 99. 
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Spec. Char., §c. Leaves elliptical, serrulated, bluntly 
acuminate. Flowers sessile, axillary, generally soli- 
tary, and somewhat terminal, usually 4-petaled, and 
with 3 distinct, furrowed, woolly styles, which are 
about equal in length to the stamens, Native of 
Nepal, at Narainhetty; where it flowers in Sep- 


habitants. This species is very like C. Sasdnqua. es aN 


aw 6. C. oLEr'FERA Abel. The oil-bearing Camellia. 

Identification. _Abel’s Chin., p. 174.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 577. 

Engravings. Lodd. Bot. Cab., 1065.; Ker. Bot. Reg., 492. ; Chandl., Ill, t. 3.; and our fig. 100. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves elliptic-oblong, acute, 
serrated, coriaceous, shining. Flowers solitary. 
Calyxes silky, deciduous. Petals 5—6, 2-lobed. 
(Don’s Mill.,i.p. 577.) A native of Cochin-China, 
where it is cultivated, and forms a small tree 10 ft. 
high. This bears a close resemblance to the two 
preceding species: the flowers are very numerous, 
white, and fragrant. The Chinese call it “ the 
oil-bearing tea plant,” as it very closely resembles 
tea. Dr. Abel sometimes found it of the magni- 
tude of a moderately sized cherry tree, and never 
less than the size of a shrub 6 ft. or 8ft. high. At 
a distance, these plants looked as if they had been lightly clothed with 
snow; but nearer they exhibited one immense garden of white roses. This 
species is said to have been originally brought to the country by Lord Ma- 
cartney; but it was afterwards lost till 1820, when it was reintroduced by 
Captain Nisbett. It is readily distinguished from C. Sasdanqua, as it is of a 
much more robust habit, and larger in every respect, with thicker leaves, 
having moderately large serratures, and being sharp at the point. (Gard. 
Mag., vol. vi. p. 290.) The Chinese extract an oil from the seed, which is 
in very general use in the domestic economy of China, The seeds are 
white, and are reduced to a coarse powder, which is afterwards chewed or 
boiled in bags, and then pressed, when the oil is produced. The seeds 
of all the different species of camellia are said to be used in China for the 
same purpose. ( Adel.) : 
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# 7. C. eurydi‘pEs Lindl. The Eurya-like Camellia. 

Identification. Lindl. Bot. Reg., t. 983. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 577. 

Synonyme. Théa eurydides Booth, in Hort. Trans. 

Engravings. Lodd. Bot. Cab., 1493. ; Lindl. Bot. Reg., t. 983. ; and our fig. 101. 

Spec. Char., $c. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, serrated, sulcate beneath. 
Branches hairy. Peduncles lateral, 1-flowered, scaly. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 
557.) Native of China, whence it was introduced, in 1824, in rather a sin- 
gular manner. The grafted part of a camellia, brought from China, in 1822, 
by Mr. John Potts, having perished, the stock sent up young shoots, and 
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proved to be this species, which had been before 
unknown to botanists. It forms a diffuse bushy 
plant, with hairy branches, obovate, acuminate, 
serrated leaves, and small neat white flowers, 
never expanding fully, but in size resembling 
those of a Thea. It is inferior in showiness to 
any of the previously known camellias; but 
must be considered a subject of much interest 
to the cultivator, from its being one of the stocks 
employed by the Chinese in propagating the or- 
namental species of the genus. (Hort. Trans.) 
This species is not much cultivated, because, though beautiful as an evergreen 
shrub, it is less so than the other sorts. It deserves a place, however, on 
the conservative wall, wherever the collection is extensive. 


Soil, Situation, and general. Management. The camellias will grow in any 
free soil ; but a loam inclining to sand, enriched with leaf-mould or thoroughly 
rotten dung, seems to suit them best. Most of the species and varieties seem 
to prefer a situation somewhat shaded; which, as we have already observed, 
seems to be generally the case with evergreen plants having broad shining 
leaves. For this reason, an east or west wall, or even a north wall, inclining 
to the east or west, will be found preferable to a south wall for the more 
tender sorts ; and for those which are to be treated as bushes, a situation in 
the shrubbery or arboretum, where they will be shaded by tall trees during 
the hottest part of the day, is desirable. 

Where there is ample space and a decided taste for the genus, a camellia 
garden, containing all the species and varieties, might be formed in the following 
manner. Choose a situation, either level, or having a west or south-east 
aspect; and enclose a circle, a quarter of an acre in extent, with a 9-inch brick 
wall, built hollow, and having holes about the size of the end of a brick at 3 ft 
or 4 ft. apart, immediately under the coping, for the purpose of receiving rafters 
for supporting a temporary roof of thatched hurdles or of boards. Against 
both sides of this wall all the more tender sorts of camellia might be planted ; 
and the interior of the area might be devoted to the hardier sorts, to the 
green tea, and to other half-hardy and evergreen shrubs from China and 
Japan, such as Illicium, Magnolia fuscata, &c. Where a number of consery- 
ative gardens are to be placed together, the walls may be arranged in the form 
of pentagons, by which means, as in the cells of the honey-bee, no space would 
be lost. The form of the garden being either circular or pentagonal, and the 
walls being hollow, the latter need not be more than a brick in width, and they 
may be carried to the height of 10 ft., which will be sufficient. Being hollow, 
they might all be heated by steam from one boiler, asmall steam pipe being 
conducted along their foundations. 


Genus II. 
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THEA UL. Tue Tea Tree. Lin. Syst. Monadélphia Polyandria. 


Identification. Lin. Gen., No. 668. ; Dee. Prod., 1. p. 5380. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 577. 
Derivation. A\tered from tcha, the Chinese name for tea. 


Gen, Char., §c. Calyx of 5 sepals. Petals 5—9, disposed in two or three 
rows, cohering at the base. Stamens almost unconnected to the very base. 
Anthers roundish. Style trifid at the apex. Capsules of 3 almost dis- 
tinct carpels, 3-seeded ; the dissepiments are formed from the edges of the 
valves being bent inwards. Beautiful evergreen shrubs from China. (Don’s 
Mil., i. p. 577.) _ The species, in general appearance, closely resemble 
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camellias, with which genus they are united by various botanists. The 
leaves are large, shining, laurel-like, and the flowers white, axillary, pedi- 
celed, and sweet-scented. The culture may be considered the same as that 
of the camellia, but some of the species are less hardy. 


# 1.7. viripis L. The common, or green Tea. 

Identification. Lin. Sp., 735. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 577. 

Synonymes. T. Bohéa stricta Att. Hort. Kew., ed. 2. vol. 3. p. 303. ; T. 
sinénsis Sims, Bot. Mag., t. 998.; S. chinénsis var. « viridis Dec. 
Prod., 1. p. 530,; Camélléa viridis Link, Enum., 2. p. 73. 5 Thea 
cantonénsis Lous. Coch., p. 339. 

Engravings. odd, Bot. Cab., t. 227.; Woodv. Med. Bot. SuppL, 116. 
t. 256.; Black. Herb, t. 351.; Letts. Mon., t. 1.; and our fig. 102, 
Spec. Char., §c. Leaves elliptic-oblong, serrated, 3 
times longer than broad. Flowers of 5 sepals and 
5—7 petals, axillary, solitary, erect. Fruit nodding, , 
dehiscent. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 577.) An evergreen 
shrub, with light green laurel-like leaves, and large 
white fragrant flowers, which are produced from 
September till December. Introduced from China | Ni 
in 1768. Height from 6 ft. to 8 ft. 102 NY 


# 2.7. Bone‘a L. The Bohea, or Black, Tea. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 743. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 577. 
Synonymes. T. chinénsis 8 Bohéa Sims, Bot. Mag., t. 998. ; Dec. Prod.,1. p. 530. 


Engravings. odd. Bot. Cab., 226.; Luis. Herb. Amer,, t. 255.; Kampf. A .» t. 606. ; Sims 
ot., t. 998.; and our fig. 103. 4 ieee Pav carl dp Hid Ps 


Spec. Char., &c. Leaves elliptical-oblong, obtuse, crenated, twice as long as 
broad. Flowers of 5 sepals, and 5 petals, axillary, twin or ternary. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 577.) An evergreen shrub, with dark green leaves, much 
smaller than those of the preceding species; and white flowers, also smaller, 
but fragrant. Introduced from China in 1780, and generally treated as a 
frame or green-house plant. 


History, Uses, §c. The genus Thea (forming the Thedcce 
of Mirbel, and included in the Camellice of Jussieu and 
De Candolle) is almost exclusively confined to China, 
Japan, and some of the neighbouring islands; but, as the 
species are plants which have been cultivated for an un- 
known length of time, it is difficult to ascertain their native 
country. Of late, the Thea viridis has been discovered in 
Upper Assam through an extent of country of one month’s 
march, and within the East India Company’s territories, 
from Sadiya and Beesa to the Chinese frontier of the pro- 
vince of Yunnan, where the shrub is cultivated for the sake of its leaf. This 
discovery was made in 1826, by Mr. David Scott; and an account of it is 
given in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of India for January 1835, and in the 
Gardener’s Magazine, vol. xi. p.429. It appears that the inhabitants of these 
countries are in the habit of boiling the stalks and leaves, and then squeezing 
them into a ball, which they dry in the sun, and then retain for use. 

Much has been written on the plant which produces the tea of commerce. 
Dr. Lettsom, who wrote a pamphlet on the subject in 1772, asserts that all 
the different kinds of tea brought to Europe are the produce of Thea viridis, 
and that the whole difference in the qualities of teas depends, not on the 
species of plant, but on the soil and climate in which the plants are grown, 
the different ages and periods at which the leaves are gathered, and the dif- 
ferent modes of preparing and drying them. A green tea plant, he asserts, 
planted in the bohea tea country, will produce bohea tea; and a plant from 
the bohea tea country, planted in the green tea country, will produce green 
tea. Among all the different opinions that have been advanced on the sub- 
ject, this appears to us by far the most plausible. It is said, however, that 
Thea Bohea is cultivated in the southern provinces, as the Thea viridis is in 
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the north; and that hyson, and all its numerous varieties, are made from the 
latter; and bohea, and all its varieties, from the former: but, comparing the 
price of green and black tea in this country, and the quantity of the latter 
which is consumed in proportion to that of the former, it is difficult to believe 
that the black teas are all made from the leaves of Théa Bohéa, which is a 
very distinct species, constitutionally much more tender than Tha viridis, 
and of comparatively slow and diminutive growth. From Kempfer, Thun- 
berg, and Siebold we learn that the tea plant is extensively cultivated in 
Japan, the various islands of which extend from 30° to 41° of north latitude ; 
from which, in considering its extensive culture in China, and the great extent 
of territory where it is found indigenous, it is easy to conceive that its va- 
rieties may be as numerous as those of the grape vine or the apple are in 
the south of Europe. Mr. Reeves has disputed, in Gard. Mag., vol. ix. 
p- 713, 714., the correctness of some of Mr. Main’s statements. Whoever 
wishes to pursue this subject at greater length, and to consult a digest of all 
that has been hitherto written on it, may peruse Royle’s Illustrations, from 
p. 108. to p. 113. 

The Thea viridis is sufficiently hardy to stand the air in the neighbourhood 
of London, with little or no protection. There are bushes of it from 6 ft. to 8 ft. 
high, and 20 ft. or more in circumference, in the Mile End Nursery, which, in 
severe winters, have only a little pea-haulm ora mat thrownover them. There 
are, also, large plants at Syon, at Purser’s Cross, at Vere’s Villa, at Bromp- 
ton, at Upton, near Ham, at Lady Tankerville’s, Walton on Thames (40 years 
old, and 8 ft. high), &c., which, we believe, have never received any pro- 
tection whatever. The plants at Mile End are in a deep sandy loam, and 
they are remarkable for sending down their strong, thick, black roots in 
a perpendicular direction to a great depth. There is a plant at Farnham 
Castle, Surrey, almost as large as those in the Mile End Nursery; and 
there are plants at White Knights, and at various other places, which leave 
no doubt of the hardiness of this species. Indeed, it thrives far better in 
the open air than in pots; probably owing to its constitutional habit of 
throwing down its roots perpendicularly to a great depth. The only con- 
servatory in which we have seen it in a prosperous state is that at Cashio- 
bury, in Hertfordshire, where the glass roof is taken off during the greater 
part of the year. The plant not only flowers freely in the open air, but 
sometimes, as at Farnham Castle, it ripens seed. It is easily propagated by 
layers; and its general treatment, both in the nursery and in the pleasure- 
ground, as a half-hardy shrub, may be considered the same as that of the 
camellia; with this difference, that, being more of a bush than that plant, 
and loving the shade still more, it does not seem to answer so well against 
a wall. In the warmest parts of Devonshire, and the south of Ireland, it 
might be grown as an article of field culture for its leaves ; and, if our pre- 
judice in favour of the Chinese mode of preparation could be got over, and 
the leaves could be slightly fermented, and dried in the same manner as the 
best meadow hay is about London, being afterwards compressed into cakes 
to keep for use, the principal nations of Europe might easily grow their 
own tea, instead of importing it from China, if such a measure were found 
necessary, or thought desirable. The culture of the plant for commercial 
purposes has been tried at Rio Janeiro, at Algiers, and, we believe, in Aus- 
tralia. There is much less difficulty in growing the plants, than in preparing 
the leaves in the Chinese manner ; and, as this is principally performed by 
manual labour, it can only be done profitably where the population is ex- 
tremely numerous, and the means of living proportionably as cheap as in 
China or India. At some future time an imitation of this process will, 
probably, be effected by means of steam. 

The black tea (Théa Bohéa) is a much more delicate plant, and is very sel- 
dom to be seen in England in the open air in a thriving state. It will neither 
thrive in pots, nor do well in a conservatory, unless it is quite close to the 
glass. The best situation for it seems to be a pit, where it may be covered 
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with glass during winter, and exposed to the air during summer. In a con- 
servative arboretum, it may be preserved by placing litter, fern, or spruce 
branches round the roots, and covering the top with a case of wickerwork, 
which, in climates colder than that of London, may be thatched. There are 
stools of it in the open ground in the Kensington Nursery, and in some 
others;- but they are protected with mats in winter. 


* Other Species and Varieties of Théa. 


w 3. 7. COCHINCHINE NsIs Lour., the Cochin-China Tea, 


is said to have narrower leaves than the other species, and to have 1-seeded fruit opening at the 
apex. It is a shrub, growing 8 ft. high, and the leaves are used by the inhabitants of Cochin-China 
medicinally, as asudorific and refrigerant. It has not yet been introduced into Britain, and is, in all 
probability, only a variety of the green tea. 


w 4. T. oLEo’sa Lour., the oily Tea, 


has lanceolate leaves, and peduncles 3-flowered, and auxillary. An oil is said to be obtained from 
the seed of this shrub, which has not yet been introduced into Britain. 


A species of tea grown in the province of Canton, with a pale-coloured leaf, which is occasionally 
mixed with Congou tea, is mentioned by Mr. Reeves (2cyle’s Illust., p. 111.); and this, with the 
numerous other sorts which are, dcubtless, in cultivation in China and Japan, may be expected in 
Britain at some future period. 


Sect. III. Anticipated Ternstrimiaceze. 


We have already mentioned that there are, undoubtedly, many varieties 
of Caméllza japonica in China and Japan which have not yet found their way 
to Britain; and there can be no doubt that the varieties of the green tea are 
still more numerous. In p.173., it appears that Eurya acuminata, which 
belongs to this order, is likely to be hardy. This shrub, Mr. Royle observes, 
attains the height of about 8 ft. or 10 ft., and is common in the Himalaya at 
an elevation of 6500 ft. The leaves ‘are thick, coriaceous, finely serrated, 
smooth, and the young ones hairy. The flowers, owing to the early fall of. 
the leaves from the lower parts of the branches, appear to be lateral; but 
they actually rise out of the axils of the fallen leaves. The plant is a 
handsome evergreen bush, well meriting introduction. (Royle’s Illust., p. 128.) 


CHAP. XX. 


OF THE HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER 
AURANTIA‘CER. 


WE introduce this order for the sake of noticing two 
genera, the species of which may, with care, be cultivated 
against flued walls without the protection of glass. These 
genera are Citrus and Limdnia. The species of the first 
are trees universally known and admired, natives of 
India ; and those of the second Himalayan shrubs, grow- 
ing at considerable elevations in Nepal. 

Orange trees, when first introduced into England in 
1595, were grown against a wall at Bedington, in Surrey, 
and flowered and fruited there for many years; till, as 
Evelyn informs us (see E. of Gard., ed. 1835, p. re they 
were neglected. With a little care, and without the ex- 
pense of glass, there can be no doubt that all the Citrus 
family might be grown against a hot wall in the climate of 
London, in as great, or greater perfection, than theyjare 
now to be seen in those formal artificial contrivances, 
tubs and boxes kept under glass, and which are far more 
expensive than hollow walls to be heated by steam or 
smoke flues, and protected by thatched hurdles, or reed 
or straw mats. Those who have seen the walls covered | 
with orange and lemon trees at Woodhallin West Lothian, 
at Coombe Royal in Devonshire, and at M. Fion’s in 
Paris, will not wonder at our great anxiety to encou- 
rage the culture of this plant in the conservative man- 
ner. We have also seen fine orange trees in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Paris, grown as standards in the open air, but enclosed during winter with double 
glass cases, which are removed in May, and replaced in September; the outer case being covered 
with straw mats, for weeks together, in severe weather. When the wood of the orange tree is ri- 
pened, and the sap is set to rest by withholding water, 1t may be kept in the dark, for two or three 
months together, without injury, provided the air be kept dry. The hardiest kind of orange appears 
to be the Seville, or bitter, orange. (fig. 104.) Mr. Spence, who passed some winters in Florence, states 
(Gard. Mag., yol. vii. p. 308.) that the bitter orange is by far the most hardy variety grown in Italy ; 
and that, in the neighbourhood of Florence, where the cold is so great that skating is sometimes 
practised occasionally during four months of the year, and where, in the winter of 1829-30, the ther- 
mometer was repeatedly down to 26° and 24° Fahr, at 8 a. M., there are standards in the open air, 
in sheltered situations, but not planted near a wall, with stems from 4 in. to 6 in. in diameter, which 
pass the most severe winters with no other injury than having the points of the last year’s shoots 
turned a little yellow. The bitter orange is in general use among the Italians, as a stock for grafting 
all the other sorts on; another proof that it is one of the hardiest and most vigorous-growing sorts. 
When atrial is to be made in England, we would recommend commencing with this variety ; and 
protecting the ground by litter, and both sides of the wall by mats or boards, for several years, till 
the plants were ful‘y established. The simple protection of straw mats,’placed over the trees, might, 
probably, be found enough afterwards, at least in‘favourable situations. The walls should always be 
flued, or hollow, in order to afford the opportunity of lighting a fire occasionally. The north side of 
the wall might be kept warm by ivy; or, if it were an east and west wall, it might be clothed with 
half-hardy trees on both sides, and protected accordingly. 

As examples of different species of the genus Citrus which have attained large dimensions in the 
open air in England, we cite the following from different places in Devonshire. At Salcombe, near 
Kingsbridge, in the garden of the Rev. Mr. Henshaw, are two walls covered with fine healthy orange 
trees : one wall has a broad coping, and glass shapes for placing before the trees in severe winters ; 
the other has reed hurdles for the same purpose, and, though this sometimes excludes the light for 
three months, it is considered a better protection than the glass. The kinds are, the common, Se- 
ville, and blood-red orange, and the citron, lemon, lime, and shaddock. At Dartmouth, in the 
garden of Mr. Strong, is a very large citron tree. At Luscombe, the seat of C. Hoare, Esq., there 
are some remarkable large trees of citrons, shaddocks, and limes, which grow so vigorously, that they 
make shoots of from 6 ft. to 7 ft. in length in one year. They were raised from cuttings on the spot ; 
and, the third year after being planted out, they produced a number of fine fruit, some of the lemons 
measuring from 15 in. to 18 in. in circumference, and weighing 14 0z. (See Gard. Mag., vol. ii. p. 29.) 
At Kitley, the seat of E. P. Bastard, Esq., there is a remarkably hardy variety of the shaddock, 
raised on the spot, and known as the Kitley shaddeck, which is much hardier than most other sorts 
of Citrus. At Coombe Royal, the seat of John Luscombe, Esq., are a number of lime, citron, orange, 
and lemon trees, of which a description will be found in the Gard. Mag., vol. x. p. 36. The trees 
are planted against a south wall, which is divided by buttresses, forming recesses in which the trees 
are trained in the manner of common fruit trees. Each recess is 12} ft. wide, and about the same 
in height; and is protected, during the winter, by a frame of wood, which is wholly removed in the 
summer, and partially by day, at other seasons; the trees only requiring to be guarded from severe 
frost. A more interesting sight cannot well be imagined by the lovers of horticulture, than that 
which is presented by these trees on a sunny day in winter, when the open frames furnish a display 
of the richest foliage, and of fruit rivalling the produce of foreign countries. The soil, which is 
seldom manured, is light and rich, on a slaty substratum, and seems admirably adapted to trees of 
the citron tribe. The situation in which they are grown is in a sheltered valley, protected from wind, 
It is necessary to add, that the lime is grown under glass in winter ; but it is believed that the tree 
would thrive equally well under wood, and be more secure from frost and storms; a fine tree, in 
full bearing, having been destroyed, a few years since, by the accidental breaking of a pane or two of 
glass in winter. The fruit is produced abundantly by the citron, oranges, and lemons; by the lime 
more sparingly, from the tree being young, and in a vigorous growing state ; and, when gathered at 
a proper period, the fruit is of a fine flavour, and full of juice. Citrons are every year ripened mea- 
suring from 15 in. to 18 in. in circumference; lemons, 11 in. by 9 in. ; and oranges, 10 in. by 9 in. ; 
weighing from 5 oz. to9 0z. The leaves are generally 11 in. long, and 6 in. or 7 in. wide. (See Gard. 
Mag., vol. x. p. 36.) 

The genus Limdnia (fromlymoun, the Arabic name of the citron, Latinised) is not very well known ; 
but it includes thirteen or fourteen species, all of which bear more or less affinity to the genus Citrus. 
The species likely to prove hardy or half-hardy are the following, L. Lauréola Dec., a native of Ne- 
pal, with leaves like those of Daphne Lauréola, and white flowers, and which is found on the top 
of cold and lofty mountains, where it is, for some months in the year, buried under the snow. The 
leaves are highly fragrant; and are, like others of a similar kind, Mr. Royle informs us, employed 
in the religious ceremonies of the inhabitants of the hills. There can be no doubt of this species of 
Limonia being perfectly hardy. — L. cztrifoléa Willd. is a native of China, and has white flowers and 
red berries, with simple or trifoliate leaves. — L. parviflora Bot, Mag., t. 2416., has impari-pinnate 
leaves, and white flowers. It is a native of China, and’ grows to the height of 6 ft. — L. ambigua 
Dec. is said to be cultivated in East Florida; but very little is known of this and the preceding 
species. — L. australis is a native of New Holland, where it forms a tree 25 ft. high ; and there is a 
plant of it at Kew, introduced in 1830. There are four other species of this genus in our stoves and 
green-houses ; but Z. Lauréola remains to be introduced by Mr. Royle, or some other patriotic indi- 
vidual. 


CHAP. XXI. 


- 


OF THE HARDY AND HALF-HARDY LIGNEQUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER 
HYPERICA CEH, AND TRIBE HYPERI‘CES. 


DisTINcTIVE Characteristics. Thalamiflorous. (77. B.) Sepals4 or 5,unequal, 
with an imbricate estivation. Stamens, in nearly all, numerous, and in 3 
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or more parcels. Fruit,a capsule or berry of many valves and manyccells; the 
edges of the valves curved inwards. Seeds attached to a placenta in the axis, 
or on the inner edge of the dissepiments. Leaves dotted; in most, opposite 
and entire. Flowers, in most, yellow. Sap yellow, resinous. (Lindley, Introd. 
to N.S. 

sonnets §c. The hardy Jigneous plants belonging to this order are all 
shrubs or undershrubs sub-evergreen or deciduous; with dotted leaves, 
smooth, oblong, or lanceolate; and yellow flowers. They are natives of Ku- 
rope, North America, or Asia. Some few of Africa, but more of Australia. 
Medicinally, they are bitter and slightly astringent: the soft parts of many 
species contain a fragrant oil, and others secrete a yellow juice: from a 
Mexican species the gum Squitum Gulla of commerce is produced. In gar- 
dening, these shrubs must be considered more as flowering shrubs for dry bor- 
ders, than as woody plants of permanent duration in the arboretum or 
shrubbery. There are, however, one or two exceptions. All the species 
throw up abundance of side suckers, and are readily propagated by division of 
the plant, or by cuttings; and some of them ripen seeds. They will grow in 
any soil, not too stiff, or too much charged with moisture. 


Hyer’ricum L. Capsule membranous. Stamens numerous, disposed in 
3 to 5 bundles at the base. 


ANDROsSE MUM Chois. Capsule baccate, I-celled. Calyx 5-parted. Stamens 
numerous, monadelphous at the base. 


Genus I. 


HYPE’/RICUM L. Tue Sr. Joun’s Wort. Lin. Syst. Polyadélphia Poly- 

andria. 

Identification. Lin. Gen., 392.; Juss., 255.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 543.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 601. 

Synonymes. Fuga Demonum; Mille Pertuis, /’r.; Johannis Kraut, Ger. 

Derivations. The name of Hypéricum is as old as the time of Dioscorides ; but its origin and mean- 
ing are uncertain. Some derive it from the Greek words huper, under, and eikdn, an image ; and 
suppose it to signify that the upper part of the flower represents a figure. Others state that huper 
signifies through, and that the name alludes to the pellucid dots in the leaves, which form small 
lenses, through which, when held up to the light, images might be seen. Donnegan, in his 
Lexicon, conjectures the word Hypéricum to be taken from huper, for, in the place of, &c., and 
ereiké, heath ; from the plant bearing some resemblance to the heath. By others, the word is sup- 
posed to be composed from hauper, through, on the other side, and e7ko, to resemble ; from the 
pellucid dots resembling holes or pores ; and the French name of the plant, Mille Pertuis, a thou- 
sand pores, is evidently derived from the same source. The English name, St. John's Wort, and 
the German one, Johannis Kraut, are taken from the country people formerly, both in England 
and Germany, being in the habit of gathering this plant on St. John’s day, to use it to protect them- 
selves from evil spirits. This plant, with some others, was employed to make what was called 
John’s fire, which was supposed to be a security, for those who kindled it, against witchcraft and all 
attacks of demons, For this reason, also, the Hypéricum received the name of Fuga Demonum. 

Gen. Char. &c. Capsules membranous. Stamens numerous, free or joined 

at the bases into 3or 5 bundles. Petals 5. Sepals 5, more or less connected 
at the base, unequal, rarely equal. Sty/es 3 to 5, rarely connate in one, 
manent. Capsule 1- or many-celled, many-seeded, 3—5-valved. Integu- 
ment of seed double. Albumen none. Embryo with the radicle situated 
at the umbilicus, and with semicylindrical cotyledons. (Don’s Mill., i. 
p- 601.)—Low sub-evergreen shrubs; with yellow flowers, and oppositely 
placed sessile or subsessile leaves, usually full of pellucid dots on their 
disks, and some dark ones on their edges, lodging an essential oil. They 
are chiefly natives of Europe, and vary in height from 1 ft. to 5ft. They 
are all considered medicinal, being powerfully astringent, and were formerly 
in great request by herbalists and other empirical practitioners. Gerard 
gives a receipt for making a balsam of them in his Herbal; which, he says, 
is “ a most pretious remedie for deep wounds, and those that are thorow 
the body ; for the sinues that are prickt, or any wound made with a venomed 
weapon.” (Johnson’s Gerard, p. 541.) 
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§ i. Ascyreta Chois. Prod. Hyp. 
Derivation. From a, not, and skuros, hard; that is to say, plants soft to the touch. 


Sect. Char. Sepals connected at the base, and unequal. Stamens numerous. 
Styles 3to 5. Flowers terminal, large, few, subcorymbose. (Don’s Mill, i. 
p- 601.) 


A. Styles commonly 3. 


uz 1. H.eva‘rum Ait. The tall St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Ait. Hort. Kew., ed. 2. vol. 3. p. 104.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 601. 

Engravings. Juss. Ann, du Mus., 3. p. 162. t.17.; Wats. Dend. Brit., t.85. 

Spec. Char. §c. Younger stems reddish. Leaves ovate-oblong, acute, dilated 
at the base, somewhat emarginate, with the margins somewhat revolute. 
Flowers corymbose. Peduncles bibracteate. Sepals ovate-oblong. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 601.) Height 5 ft. A sub-evergreen shrub, native of North 
America, with yellow flowers in July and August. Introduced in 1762. 
Propagated by layers or division, and of the easiest culture in common 
garden soil. 


g 2. H. wrrci‘num L. The Goat-scented St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 1103.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 602. 

ae A ng ng eae Clus.; Androsze‘mum fee‘tidum Bauh., Park, and Ray.; Mille Pertuis 4 Odeur 

Engravings. Schkuhr. Handb. 3. t. 213. f,3.; Wats. Dend. Brit., t. 87.; and our jig. 105. 

Spec. Char. §&c. Branches winged. Leaves somewhat  j95 
emarginate at the base, dilated, sessile, acute at the apex, 
ovate-lanceolate, with glandular margins. Peduncles 
bibracteate. Stamens exceeding the corolla in length. 
Seeds 2, appendiculated. (Don’s Mill. i. p. 602.) A | f 
deciduous undershrub, from the shores of the Mediter- ol Bas 
ranean in 1640, and producing its yellow flowers from “GA; 
July to September. Height, from 3ft. to 4ft. The 
leaves of this species, when bruised, have a very dis- 
agreeable smell, resembling that of a goat, whence its 
name. Plants, in London, cost 6d. each; at Bollwyller, 
50 cents. 


Varieties. TH. h. 2 obtusifolium Dec. has biunter leaves than the original 
species, and is found on the mountains of Corsica, on humid rocks. H.A. 
3 minus Wats. is a smaller plant than the other, figured in Dendrologia 
Britannica, t. 87. 


gz 3 H, GRANDIFLO‘RUM Chois. The large-flowered St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Chois. Prod. Hyp., p. 38. t.3.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 602. 
Synonyme. H. canariénse Willd., not of Lin, 
Engravings. Chois. Prod. Hyp., t. 3. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem round, reddish. Leaves ovate-oblong, cordate, somewhat clasping, acute at the 
apex, netted with pellucid veins. Flowers corymbose. Peduncles bibracteate. Calyx acutish, re- 
flexed upon the peduncle after flowering, much shorter than the corolla. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 602.) 
A half-hardy evergreen shrub, from 'I'eneriffe in 1818, producing its fine large yellow flowers in July 
and August. Height 3ft. It is commonly treated as a green-house plant; but, considering its 

: native country, there can be no doubt that it would stand very well against a conservative wall. 


x 4, H. rotio‘sum Ait. The leafy St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Ait. Hort. Kew., ed. 1. vol. 3. p. 104.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 602. 
Synonyme. Shining St. John’s Wort. 


Spec. Char., &c. Branches winged. Leaves sessile, oval-oblong, rather acute, finely perforated. Calyx 
lanceolate, caducous. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 602.) A deciduous undershrub, introduced from the 
Azores ‘in 1778, and producing its yellow flowers in August. Height 2ft. It is commonly treated 
as a green-house plant; but, in a dry sheltered situation, it requires very little protection. 


uw 5. H. FLoriBU’NDUM Ait. The abundant-flowered St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Ait. Hort. Kew., ed. 1. vol. 3. p. 104.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 602. 
Synonymes. H. frutéscens Comm. Hort. Amst., p. 157.; many-flowered St. John’s Wort. 
Engr avings. Comm, Hort. Amst., t. 68, 
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Spec. Char., &c. Stem round. Leaves sessile, lanceolate, numerous, without dots. Peduncles dilated 
and somewhat compressed towards the apex. Calyx obtuse. Corolla and stamens marcescent. 
(Don’s Miil., i. p. 602.) A deciduous undershrub, from the Canary Islands in 1779, producing its 
yellow flowers in August. Height 3 ft. It is usually treated as a green-house plant ; but it is 
capable of resisting the winters of the climate of London, in a warm situation, with very little 
protection. 


w 6. H. ory’mricum LZ. The Olympian St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 1102.; Sm. Ex. Bot., 2. p. 71.; Dec. 
Prod., 1. 545. 

Synonymes. H. montis olympi Wheel. Itin., Ray; H. orien- 
tale flbre majus Tourn. 

Engravings. Sm. Exot. Bot., 2. t.96.; Bot. Mag., t. 1867.; and 
our jig. 106. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem round, Leaves elliptical-lanceolate, 
rather acute, full of pellucid dots. Calyx ovate, acute. Pe. 

‘duncles bibracteate. Corolla and stamens withering. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 602.) An interesting little shrub, with glaucous 
sessile leaves, native of Mount Olyzapus and China, intro- 
duced in 1706, and producing its yellow flowers from July to 
September. It ‘grows to the height of from 1 ft. to 2 ft., and 
requires protection during winter. All the half-hardy species 
of Hypéricum might be grown ona conical piece of rockwork, 
a sort of miniature Mount Olympus, in a warm sheltered 
part of the pleasure-ground or arboretum. ‘The protection 
required in winter might be given with complete effect, and at 
very little expense, by resting a number of poles on the pro- 
truding points of the larger rocks or stones, and on these 
placing thatched hurdles, or even, in warm districts, a few 
spruce fir branches, 


#7, H.canarin'nse L. The Canary Island St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Lin. Syst. p. 575.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 544.3; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 602. 

Engraving. odd. Bot. Cab., 953. 

Varieties. De Candolle notices two: H. c. triph¥llum, and H. c. salicifolium. 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem bluntly quadrangular, Branches compressed. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, acute. 
Calyx ovate, obtuse. Styles 3—4, diverging. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 602.) A neat little shrub, a native of 
the Canary Islands, introduced in 1699, and producing its yellow flowers from July to September, 
Height 4ft. It is commonly kept in green-houses or frames ; but, like most of the other plants from 
the Canary Islands and similar climates, it will endure a London winter in the open air against a 

_wall, with the protection of litter or leaves over the ground, and a couple of mats over the top. 


B. Styles commonly 5. 


# 8, H. cHiIne’Nszt DL. The Chinese St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Lin. Ameen., 8. p.323.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 545.3 and Don’s Mill. 1. p. 602. 

Synonyme. H. mondgynum Mill. Iidust., 151.; H. adreum Louwr. 

Engraving, Mill. illust., 151. f. 2. 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem round. Leaves elliptical, obtuse, with a few black dots. Peduncles bibracteate. 
Calyx oblong, obtuse, beset with black dots. Styles collected together. (Don’s Mi7ll., i. p. 602.) A 
sub-evergreen shrub, a native of the East Indies and the Cape of Good Hope ; introduced in 1753, 
and producing its yellow flowers from March to September. Height 3 ft. It is marked in the 
Catalogues as a green-house plant: it would, in all probability, endure the open air, with protection, 
during winter. It stood at Biel, in East Lothian, in 1825, in an exposed situation. A species bear- 
ing this name has stood against the wall in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, for four 
years, with very little protection. There is a species, named H. monédgynum L., not of Miller, which 
is figured in Bot. Mag., t. 334., which appears to be different from this one. Itis a native of Japan 
and China, and grows to the height of 3ft. In Nepal, a species nearly allicd to this (H. cérnuum 
Roz., H. specidsum Wall.) is met with on hills at 3000 ft. of elevation. 


« 9. H. corpiFo‘Lium Chois. The heart-leaved St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Dec. Prod., 1. p.545.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 602. 

Synonymes. H. bracteatum, and H. Lungiisum Ham. MS, in D. Don. Prod., p. 517. 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem round. Leaves elliptical, acute, coriaceous, smooth, somewhat stem-clasping, 
without dots; flower-bearing branches leafy below, crowded _Bracteas ovate-cordate, acute. Sepals 
ovate, mucronate, without dots. Petals oblong, unequally sided, obliquely mucronulate. Stamens 
short. Styles unconnected, scarcely longer than the corolla. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 602.) A sub-evergreen 
shrub from Nepal, in 1825, producing its yellow flowers from Aprilto October. Height 2ft. It is 
commonly kept in a frame, but would stand our winters, in a warm situation, with a very. little 
protection. 


« 10. H. pa’trutum Thun. The spreading St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Thun. Jap., p. 295. t.17.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 603. 

Engraving. Thun. Jap., t. 17. 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem round, purplish. Leaves ovate.lanceolate, acute, tapering to the base with 
revolute margins, without dots. Flowers corymbose. Styles recurved at the apex, scarcely longer 
than the stamens. Peduncles bibracteate, Sepals sub-orbicular, very obtuse. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 603.) 
An evergreen shrub, a native of Japan and Nepal, introduced in 1823, and producing ifs yellow 
flowers from June to August. Height 6 ft. 
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« 11. H. Katmra‘num Lam. Kalm’s St. John’s Wort. 

Identification. Lam. Dict., 4. p. 148.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 603. 

Synonymes. H. Bartraraium Mill. ; Virginia St. John’s Wort. 

Spec. Char. &c. Branches tetragonal. Leaves linear-lanceolate. Flowers 3 to 
7, in a terminal corymb. Sepals lanceolate, bluntish. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 603.) 
A sub-evergreen undershrub; a native of North America, in Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia; introduced into England in 1759, and producing its 
yellow flowers in June and July. Height 3 ft. It was found by Mr. James 
M’Nab in great abundance in the neighbourhood of the Falls of Niagara, 
in dry places ; and avariety of it (. K. elongatum) was found in moist places 
in New Jersey. This variety has flowers somewhat smaller than those of 
the species, but they are equally rich in colour. (Hd. N. Phil. Journ., 
vol. xix. p. 38.) This species is ornamental, forming a very neat compact 
bush, and is in very general cultivation. American seeds may be procured, 
in London, at 6d. a packet, and plants at 9d. each ; at Bollwyller, 1 franc ; 
and at New York, 25 cents. 


« 12. H, UrA‘tuM Ham. The Urala St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. D. Don Prod. Nep., p. 218.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 607. 
Derivation. From its name, Urala swa, in the Newar language. 
Engravings. Bot. Mag., t. 2375. ; and our jig. 107.j 


Spec. Char., &c. Branches compressed, 2-edged. Leaves elliptical, 
mucronulate, smooth, shining. Flowers terminal, somewhat corym- 
bose. Sepals oval, very blunt. Petals orbicular. Styles shorter than 
the stamens. (Don’s Mill., i. p.603.) An undershrub, growing 2 ft. 
high, introduced from Nepal, where it is found on the tops of 
mountains, in 1823 ; and producing its yellow flowers from July to 
September. In mild situations, and on a dry soil, it may safely be 
left through the winter without any protection ; but this should not 
pe ne case where the situation is cold, and the soil tenacious or 

umid. 


¢, 13. H. catyci‘num L. The Jarge-calyxed St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Lin. Mant., 106.; Witld., 3. p. 1442. ; Hook. Scot., 221. ; Dec. Prod., t. p. 546. ; Smith’s 
Eng. FI., 3. p. 323.; and Don’s Mill., 1. p. 603. 

Synonymes. Androse*‘mvum constantinopolitanum flbre maximo Wheeler's Journey, 205.; the large= 
flowered St. John’s Wort; the large-flowering Tutsan ; the terrestrial Sun ; Aaron’s Beard ; Mille 
Pertuis 4 grandes Fleurs, Fy.; grossblumiger Johannis Kraut, Ger. 

Derivations» ‘This species was called Androse*mum by the old writers on botany, on account of the 
tinge of red in different places on the stems, and the redness of the anthers, which were supposed 
to give it the appearance of being spotted with blood. It was called Constantinopolitan from its 
having been found near that city, in 1676, by Sir George Wheeler, Bart. The large size of its Howers 
is remarkable, ard has given rise to most of its other names. The name of the Terrestrial Sun is 
very appropriate to the large golden flowers, with their long ray-like stamens, lying glittering on 
their bed of dark green shining leaves, which spread over the surface of the ground. The number 
and length of the stamens are, doubtless, also the origin of the name of Aaron’s Beard, 

Engravings. Eng. Bot., v. 29. t.2017.; Bot. Mag., t. 146.; Jacq. Frag., 10. t. 6. f. 4. 


Spec. Char. Stem tetragonal, dwarf. Leaves ovate, coriaceous, broad, full 
of pellucid dots. Flowers large, terminal, solitary. Sepals large, obovate, 
spreading ; capsule nodding. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 603.) A beautiful little ever- 
green, with shining dark green leaves, and bright golden flowers 2 in. or 3 in. 
in diameter, and having innumerable reddish tremulous anthers. Height 
from 1 ft.to 18in. H. calycinum is a native of bushy places in the west 
of Ireland and Scotland. It is extremely valuable for covering banks, rock- 
work, or the surface of the ground in old shrubberies or picturesque woods, 
especially for the latter purpose, as it thrives perfectly well under the drip 
and shade of trees. The root creeps, and a small plant will soon extend 
itself in every direction, especially if the soil be light, so as to cover a great 
many square yards in a very short space of time. It is an excellent shelter 
for game. Plants may be had, in the London nurseries, at 6d. each. 


# 14, H. pauea’Ricum L. The Majorca St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 1101.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 603. 
Engraving. Curt. Bot. Mag,, t. 137. 


Spec. Char. Stem quadrangular, warted. Leaves ovate, obtuse, rather stem-clasping. An evergreen 
shrub, with small warted leaves ; native of the Island of Majorca ; introduced in the year 1714; 
aud producing its yellow flowers from March to September. Height 2ft. It requires some pro- 
tection during winter, stood the winter of 1825, in a sheltered situation, at Biel, in East Lothian. 
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§ ii. Perfordria Chois. 
om 
bi 


Identification. Chois. Prod. Hyp., p. 44., Dec. Prod., 1. p. 546.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 603. 
Derivation. From perforatus, perforated ; because the leaves are full of pellucid dots, which gives 
them the appearance of being perforated. 


Sect. Char. Calyx of 5 equal sepals, toothed in some with glandular teeth, 
but entire in others, connected at the base. Stamens numerous, free or 
disposed in 5sets. Styles commonly 3. Herbs or undershrubs. Flowers 
axillary, or in terminal panicled corymbs. Leaves rarely linear. (Don’s Mull., 
i. p. 603.) Undershrubs, from 1 ft. to 3 ft. in height. 


A. Sepals entire. 


#15. H. proui’Ficum L. The prolific St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Lin. Mant., 106. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 605. 
Synonymes. H. folidsum Jacg., Hort. Schdnbr., 3. p. 27.3 H. Kalmidnum Du Roi, Harbk., 1. p, 310. 
Engravings. Wats. Dend. Brit., t. 88.; Jacq. Hort. Schonb., t. 299. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem round. Branches angular. Leaves linear-lanceolate, 
with revolute edges, full of pellucid dots. Corymbs few-flowered. Sepals 
ovate-lanceolate, stamens very numerous. Styles usually connected 
together. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 605.) A sub-evergreen shrub, from Virginia and 
Canada, introduced in 1758, and producing its yellow flowers from June till 
August. Height 4 ft. Frequent in gardens, and forming a dense leafy 
bush, covered with flowers great part of the summer, and with seed-pods in 
the autumn. American seeds, in London, 6d. a packet; and plants, in Lon- 
don, 9d. each; and at Bollwylier, 50 cents each. 


w 16. H. HETEROPHY’LILUM Vent. The various-leaved St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Went. Hort. Cels, t. 68.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 607. 
Engraving. Yent. Hort. Cels, t. 68. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, round. Leaves linear-lanceolate, full of pellucid dots ; axillary ones 
crowded, imbricate, very short, blunt. Sepals acute, somewhat unequal. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 607.) 
A low sub-evergreen undershrub, from Persia, in 1712, and producing its yeliow flowers in July and 
August. Height 2ft. It requires some protection during winter. 


« 17. H. mayprracum L. The Egyptian St. John’s Wort. 
Identification. Lin. Sp., 1103. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 607. 
Engravings. Lin. Ameen., 8. t.8. f.3.; Ker Bot. Reg., t. 196. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem round. Leaves small, ovate, crowded, without dots. Flowers few, almost 
sessile. Sepals lanceolate, acute. Styles small, diverging. (Don’s M7il., i. p. 607.) A sub-evergreen 

, undershrub, with glaucous leaves and small flowers ; introduced from Egypt in 1787, and producing 
its yellow flowers in June and July. Height 2ft. It requires protection during winter. 


« 18. H. gauior'pes Lam. The Galium-like-/eaved St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Lam. Dict., 4. p. 160.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 609. 


Spec. Char. Stem suffruticose, round, straight. Leaves linear-lanceoiate, tapering to the base, 
broadest at the apex, acute, with revolute dotted margins. Sepals linear, acute, reflexed after 
flowering. Styles at first connected, but at length free. Capsules conical, very acute. (Don’s Mill., i. 
p. 609.) A sub-evergreen undershrub, native of North America, from New Jersey to Carolina, in 
sandy moist places near rivulets ; producing its yellow flowers from July to September. Height 2 ft. 


w 19. H, axttia‘re Lam. The axillary-flowered St. John’s Wort, 


Identification. Lam. Dict., 4. p. 160.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 609. 
Synonymes. H. fasciculatum Willd. Spec., 3. p. 1452., exclusive of the synonymes of Michx., Pursh, 
FL Amer. Sept., 2. p.576.; H. Coris Walt. Fl. Carol., 190. 


Spec. Char., §c. Stem shrubby, round, diffuse. Leaves lanceolate-linear, nar- 
rowed at the base, with revolute margins. Sepals rather unequal. Styles, 
at first joined, but afterwards free. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 609.) A sub-evergreen 
undershrub, native of the pine woods of Georgia and Florida; producing its 
yellow flowers in July. Height 2 ft, 
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B. Sepals toothed, usually with the Teeth glandular. 


# 20. H. GLANDULO‘sUM Ait. The glandular St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Ait. Hort. Kew., ed. 1. vol. 3. p. 107. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 609. 

Spec. Char., §c. Stem shrubby, round, erect, branched. Leaves elliptical-lanceolate, acute, with 
glandular margins, and pellucid dots. Calyx lanceolate, acute. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 609.) A sub- 
evergreen undershrub, native of Madeira and Teneriffe, introduced in 1777; producing its pale 
yellow flowers, the petals of which are full of brown dots, from May to August. Height 2 ft. It 
requires protection during winter. 3 


# 21. H. serpyiuiro‘~tium Lam. The Wild-Thyme-leaved St. John’s 
Wort. | . 


Identification. Lam. Dict., 4. p.176.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 610. 

Engraving. Mor. Hist., 2. p. 469. sect. 5. t. 6. f. 2. 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, round. Leaves ovate, obtuse, on very short petioles, with revolute 
margins. Calyx ovate, obtuse, fringed. (Don’s M7il., i. p.610.) A neat little bush, which has been 
in cultivation as a half-hardy shrub since 1688. It produces its vellow flowers in July and August, 
and bin to the height of 13 ft. It is well adapted for culture in pots ; or on the warmest part of 
rockwork. 


« 22. H. EMPETRIFOLIUM Willd. The Empetrum-leaved St. John’s 


Wort. 
Identification. _ Willd. Spec., 3. p.1452. ; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 610. Re 
Engravings. Dend, Brit., t. 141. ; and our jig. 108. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stems suffruticose, round, with subulate branchlets. 
Leaves linear, ternary, with revolute margins. Calyx small, obtuse. 
Petals without glands. (Don’s Mi7ll.,i. p.610.) A neat little shrub, a 
native of the south of Europe, particularly near the Mediterranean ; 

. introduced in 1820, and producing its yellow flowers from May to 
August. Height 2ft. This is one of the neatest species of the genus, 
and it well deserves a place on the hypericum mount, suggested 
under H. ol¥mpicum, p. 399., because it is not altogether hardy. As 
it is a slow-growing plant, and small in all its parts, it should not be 
placed immediately adjoining any of the rapid-growing, broad-leaved, 
or bulky species, unless required in the way of contrast. It would 
suit very well to accompany H. baleéricum, H. ericdides, and H. 
Coris, which are also half-hardy species. 


w 23. H. Co‘ris L. The Coris-leaved St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Lin. Spec., 1107. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 610. 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem shrubby, erect, round. Leaves.in whorls, linear, with revolute margins. Calyx 
linear, bluntish. (Don’s M7il.,i. p.610.) A small shrub, of the habit of the last, but a native of the 
Levant, whence it was introduced in 1640. It produces its yellow flowers from May to September. 
Height from 13 ft. to2ft. This species stood out, in a sheltered situation at Biel, in the winter of 
1825. -The plant Coris, which it is said to resemble, is the Cdris monspeliénsis W., a herbaceous 
biennial, one of the Primulacez. 


w 24. H. ericoi‘pEs LZ. The Heath-like St. John’s Wort. 


Identification. Lin. Spec., 1104.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 611. 

Engravings. Cav. Icon., 2. p. 20. t.122.; Pluk. Phyt., t. 93. f. 5. 

Spec. Char., &c. Stem suffruticose, round, twisted, small. Leaves linear, acute, much crowded, 
dotted, glaucous, small. Sepals acute, hardly glandular. (Don’s M7ii.,i. p.611.) A neat little 
heath-like shrub, a native of Spain, Portugal, and the Levant; introduced in 1821, and producing 
its yellow flowers from June to September. It requires protection during winter. . 


§ iii, Brathye Chois. 


Identification. Chois. Prod., p.58.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 553. 
Derivation. From brathys, the Greek name of the savin tree (which is derived from b7axd, to 
overheat) ; in allusion to the habit of the shrubs, which resembles that of the savin tree, or juniper. 


Sect. Char. Calyx of 5 entire equal sepals, usually very like the leaves. 
Stamens numerous, disposed in bundles. Styles 3 to 4. Subshrub, with 
axillary solitary flowers, and imbricate, whorled, or crowded leaves, which 
are usually linear-awl-shaped. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 611.) Sub-evergreen under- 
shrubs. 


A. Styles 3, with simple Stigmas. 


a 25. H. rascicuta‘tum Lam. The fascicled-/eaved St. John’s Wort. 
Identification. Lam. Dict., 4. p.160., but not of Lapeyr. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 611. 
Synonymes, H., aspalathdides Pursh, Fl. Amer. Sept., 2. p. 376. 


Spec. Char., &c. Stem round, compressed at the top. Branches erect. Leaves dense, without dots, 
channeled, with somewhat revolute margins. Sepals equal, erect. Styles joined. (Don’s Mill, i. 
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p. aM) An undershrub 1 ft. in height, a native of Carolina; introduced in 1811, and producing 
its yellow flowers in July and August. Somewhat tender. 


App. 1. Other Species of Hypéricum. 

The only truly hardy shrubby species of Hypéricum are, H. elatum, H. hir- 
cinum, H. calycinum, H. Kalmidnum, and H. prolificum. The other hardy 
species are of such low growth, that they may be considered, for all practical 
purposes, as herbaceous plants. The same may be said of a number of the 
half-hardy species. The number of these might be increased partly by the 
addition of H. repens and H. linearifolium, from the south of Europe; by 
several species from North America, which will be found noticed in p. 179.; 
and by a few from Africa. H. oblongifolium, in the list, p. 173., appears to 
have been lost; and there are, probably, some other Himalayan species which 
will prove half-hardy. H. japonicum Dec. (Royle t. 24. f. 2.) isa plant enjoying 
a very extended distribution, being found in situations where the snow 
covers the soil for nearly six months in the year, along the Himalayas, and 
on the Neelgherries. It is also found in Japan. (Royle’s Illust., p. 131.) 


Genus II. 


| 


' 


pivaed 


ANDROSA* MUM Chois. Tuk ANDROs&MuM, or TuTSAN. Lin. Syst. 
Polyadélphia Polyandria. 

Identification. Chois. Prod. Hyp., 37.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 543. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 601. 

Synonymes. Hypéricum L.; Androséme, Fr.; Johanniskraut, Ger. 

Derivation. From anér, andros, a man, and haima, blood; the capsules, when crushed between the 
fingers, giving out a blood-coloured juice. Tutsan is a corruption of toute saine, all heal; and 
it was applied to the plant formerly from its supposed vulnerary properties, 

Gen. Char., §c. Capsule baccate; usually l-celled. Calyx 5-parted, with un- 
equal lobes. Petals 5. Styles 3. Stamens numerous, disposed in 3 sets. 
(Don's Mill., i. p. 601.) — An evergreen suffruticose plant, with sessile 
leaves, and terminal stalked flowers. 


w 1. A. OFFICINA‘LE Allioni. The officinal Androseemum, or common Tutsan. 


Identification. All. Ped., No. 1440. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 543.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 601. 

Synonymes. Clymenon Italdrum L’Obel ; Hypéricum Androse mum Lin., Willd., Smith, and Hooker ; 
Park Leaves (because it is frequently found wild in parks); Androséme officinale, Fr. ; breit-blat- 
triges (broad-leaved) Johanniskraut, Ger. 

Engravings. Blackw., t. 94.; Eng. Bot., t. 1225.; and our jfig.109. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves ovate, and somewhat heart- 

shaped, sessile, widely spreading. Flower an inch 
wide. A native of moist shady lanes, thickets, and 
woods in England, in the western part of Scotland, 
and not unfrequent in woods in Ireland. It was 
formerly common in the woods about Hampstead 
and Highgate, till these were grubbed up, and the 
land where they grew subjected to cultivation. It is 
also a native of Italy, Greece, and Cacausus. It 
forms a dense bush, with many stems, attaining the height of 3 ft. and up- 
wards, and producing its large yellow flowers from July to September. 
The fruit is an ovate capsule, assuming the appearance of a berry: it is, at 
first, yellowish green, then red or brownish purple; and, lastly, almost 
black when ripe. The juice of the capsules, and also that of the leaves, is 
claret-coloured. The latter, when bruised, have an aromatic scent, and 
were formerly applied to fresh wounds; and hence the French name of 
la toute saine. In gardening, the plant is valuable as growing under the drip 
of trees, and thriving and flowering freely in almost any soil or situation. 
Plants, in the London nurseries, may be obtained at 9d. each; and at 
Bollwyller for 50 cents. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


OF THE HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS BELONGING TO THE ORDER 
ACERA CEE. 


DisTINcTIvE Characteristics. Flowers either unisexual or bisexual. Calyx 
and corolla equal in the number of their parts, with an imbricated estivation ; 
the corolla sometimes absent. Petals without appendages. Stamens in- 
serted upon a disk, which arises from below the pistillum, not agreeing in 
number with the divisions of the calyx and corolla. Pistillum 2-lobed, 
each lobe having a wing at its back. Style 1. Stigmas 2. Fruit formed of 
two samare, or keys, each containing 1 cell and 1 erect seed. Embryo 
curved, with leafy shriveled cotyledons and no albumen. ‘Trees or shrubs, 
almost all deciduous, with opposite leaves, without stipules. (Pen. Cyc.) 
Calyx 4—9 lobes, mostly 5. Stamens mostly 8. Flowers in axillary corymbs. 
Sap sugary. (Lindl. Introd. to N. S.) Cotyledons, in the germination of the 
seed, produced above ground. The samarz in A‘cer Pseudo-Platanus are 
very rarely 3. 

Description. The species are chiefly low and middle-sized deciduous trees, 
generally with lobed, but, in one or two cases, with entire or pinnated leaves. 
They are natives of Europe, North America, and the north of India. They are 
all highly ornamental ; some of them valuable for their timber; and from A‘cer 
saccharinum, and other species, sugar is extracted. In point of magnitude, the 
species of the Aceraceze may be arranged in three classes: those of the 
largest size, having large leaves, and the trunks of a timber size, fit for various 
purposes in architecture, such as the A. Pseudo-Platanus, A. eriocarpum, &c. ; 
those of the second size, with small leaves, the timber of which is chiefly used 
by cabinet-makers, turners, &c., and the trees as copsewood, such as A‘cer 
campéstre; and those of the third size, with small leaves, which are solely 
employed for ornamental planting, such as A‘cer monspessulanum, J. cré- 
ticum, &c. 

Geography and History. “ The maples,” Michaux observes, “ form exten- 
sive forests in the northern parts of North America: these forests appear, 
with those of the beech, to succeed the spruce fir, the larch, and the pine, and 
to precede the chestnut and the oak; at least, this is the case between 43° and 
46° of N. lat., the region assigned by nature to the true sugar maple.” 
Seven species of A‘cer, and one of Negindo, are described by Michaux. In 
the Pen. Cyc., under the article A‘cer, understood to be by Dr. Lindley, 
34 species are enumerated or described; and, in Don’s Miller 39 species, 
of which 26 are in cultivation in British gardens. 

Most of the American species are already introduced into Britain; but 
there are some in the mountainous regions of India, and probably in Japan 
and China, which are likely to prove hardy in Britain, which are not yet in- 
troduced, the names of some of which will be found in p. 173. and p. 176., 
and in the concluding section of this chapter. 

Properties and Uses. The wood of the Aceracez is moderately hard, com- 
pact, and more or less veined: it is useful in various departments of architec- 
ture, and is particularly valuable as fuel. Sugar is one of the constituent parts 
of the sap of all the acers and negundos, though that article is chiefly 
obtained from two species, which are natives of America. 

Soil and Situation. The Aceracez prefer a free, deep, loamy soil, rich 
rather than sterile, and neither wet nor very dry. The situation that suits 
them best is one that is sheltered, and shady rather than exposed. They are 
seldom found on the north sides of lofty mountains, or on mountains at all, 
except among other trees; but in the plains they are found by themselves. 
Though the species only attain perfection in favourable soils and situations, 
they will spring up and live in any soil or situation whatever. 

Propagation and Culture. 'The Aceracee are chiefly propagated from seeds; 
but some sorts are increased by layers, cuttings of the shoots or roots, or by 
budding or grafting. The seeds of most of the species ripen in October, and 
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they are gathered by hand, or by shaking the tree, when the keys begin to turn 
brown. The maturity of the seed may be proved by opening the key, and ob- 
serving if the cotyledons are green, succulent, and fresh; if the green colour 
of the cotyledons is wanting, the seeds are good for nothing. The seeds of 
all the species may either be sown in autumn, after they are gathered, or in 
spring: and the latter method is preferable where moles abound, as they are 
very fond of the seeds. Sown in spring, they come up in five or six weeks af- 
terwards, with the exception of those of the 4. campéstre, which never come 
up till the second or third year. The seeds should not be covered with more 
than from a quarter to half an inch of soil. The surface of the ground in 
which they are sown may be advantageously shaded with leaves, fronds of 
firs, heath, or straw. 

The genera which compose this order are three, A‘cer, Negiéndo, and Dobinea; 
and the species in cultivation in Britain are of the two former genera, which 
are thus contradistinguished in Don’s Mill., i. p. 647. 


A‘cer L. Flowers polygamous. Calyx 5-lobed. Stamens 7—9, rarely 5. 
Leaves simple, usually lobed. 
NeEGu’NDO Meench. Flowers dicecious. Calyx unequally 4—5-toothed. 
Anthers 4—5, linear, sessile. Leaves pinnate. 
Genus I. 


ele 


ACER L. Tue Marte. Lin. Syst. Polygamia Monce'cia. 


ddentification. Lin. Gen., No. 1115.; Moench. Meth., 334.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 593.;  Don’s Mill., 1. 


p. 648. 

Synonymes. E’rable, Fr.; Ahorn, Ger. ; Acero, Jial.; and Arce, Spanish. 

Derivation. From acer, hard or sharp, derived from ac, Celtic, a point. The name is supposed to be 
applied to this genus because the wood of some species is extremely hard, and was formerly much 
sought after for the purpose of making pikes and lances. 


Gen. Char., §c. Sexes hermaphrodite, or monceciously polygamous. Flowers 
with a calyx and corolla. Calyx divided into 5 parts, or some number be- 
tween 4 and 9. Petals the same in number. Stamens 8, or some number 
between 5 and 12. Anthers 2-lobed. Carpels 2, very rarely 3, each a 
samara; that is, a fruit which is called, in England, vernacularly, a key.— 
Leaves lobed and toothed, or, rarely, neither lebed nor toothed. Flowers 
generally yellow, with more or less of green blended with the yellow; red 
in A. rubrum: not individually conspicuous, but interesting in the kinds 
that flower at leafing time, from their number, from the rarity of flowers 
generally at that season, and from the enlivening effect of the numerous 
bees, and other insects, that attend them. The tips of the wings of the 
samaree of several of the species are of a light red, in England, at the end 
of summer, and in autumn. The species are middle-sized, or low decidu- 
ous trees, natives of Europe, North America, and, some, of the Himalayas. 
They are, in general, quite hardy in Britain, and most of them ripen seeds 
in this country, by which they are readily propagated. They are among the 
most ornamental trees of artificial plantations, on account of the great 
beauty and variety of their foliage, which changes to a fine scarlet, or rich 
yellow, in autumn. The larger-growing species are often many years be- 
fore they come into flower, and, after they do so, they sometimes flower 
several years before they mature seeds; probably from having the flowers 
of only one sex. In general it may be observed that there is great uncer- 
tainty, in the different species of A‘cer, with regard to sex. - 

A. Leaves simple. 


¥ 1. A. oBLo’NGuM Wall. The oblong-leaved Maple. 


Identification, Wall. in Litt.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 593; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 648. 
Synonymes. A. laurifdlium D. Don, Prod, Fl. Nep., p. 249.; A. Buximp ala Hamilt. 
Engraving, Our fig. 113. in p. 433, 
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Spec. Char., §c. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminated, quite entire, coria- 
ceous, smooth, rounded at the base. Racemes compound; wings of fruit 
parallel, smooth, separated. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 648.) Native of Nepal, 
where it flowers in February; introduced in 1824. Height 20 ft. This 
species is rather tender, and somewhat difficult to keep in the open ground. 
We are not aware of any living plant of it being in the neighbourhood of 
London; but there is one in the arboretum of John Thomas Brooks, Esq., 
at Flitwick House, Bedfordshire, which is frequently killed down to the 
ground during winter, but always shoots up vigorously the following spring. 
The leaves and general appearance of the shoots resemble those of a euca- 
lyptus; hence its character among maples is so very extraordinary, that to 
the botanist it must be a species of very great interest. 


¥ 2. A. raTa’Ricum L. The Tartarian Maple. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 1495.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 593.; Hayne Dend., p. 269.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 648. 

Synonymes. E’rable de Tartarie, Fr.; Tartarische Ahorn, Ger. ; Zarza-modon, or Locust Tree, Russ. 

Engravings. Pall. Fl. Ros., t. 3.; Tratt. Arch., 1. No. 1.2; Wat. Dend. Brit., t. 160.; ourjig. 114 in 
p. 434. ; and the plate of this species in our Second Volume. 


Spec. Char. eaves cordate, undivided, serrated, with obsolete lobes. Ra- 
cemes compound, crowded, erect ; wings of fruit parallel, young ones pube- 
rulous. (Don’s Mill., i. p.648.) A low tree, native of Tartary, introduced 
in 1759; flowering in May and June, and growing to the height of from 
20 ft. to 30 ft. 


Description, §c. The branches are numerous, and disposed into a compact 
head, densely covered with leaves, which are distinguished by a peculiarly 
veiny appearance, and lively green. The flowers are of a pale greenish yellow, 
sometimes slightly tinged with red, as are the fruit, or keys, before their ma- 
turity. When raised from seed, the plant will come into flower in 5 or 6 
years ; and, in good soil, it will attain the height of 15 ft. in 10 years. 

Geography, History, §c. This species is common throughout all the south 
of European Russia; but it is not found on the Ural Mountains, or on 
Caucasus. Near the Wolga and its tributary streams, it forms a hemisphe- 
rical tree, about 20 ft. in height, and the same in diameter. In New Russia, 
it attains the size of A‘cer campéstre. (Pall.) According to some, this 
species will thrive in a moister soil than most others. The wood is hard ; 
and, being of whitish colour veined with brown, it may be used for cabinet- 
work. In ornamental plantations, this species is valuable on account of the 
early expansion of its leaves, which appear before those of almost every other 
kind of A‘cer. Pallas informs us, that the Calmucks, after depriving the keys of 
their wings, boil them in water, and afterwards use them for food, mixed up 
with milk and butter. In Britain, it is planted solely as an ornamental tree 
or bush. 

Statistics. 'The largest specimen of it in the neighbourhood of London is 
at Syon, where it has attained the height of 25 ft. In Devonshire, at Ends- 
leigh Cottage, 18 years planted, itis 40 ft. high. In Sussex, at West Dean, 
15 years planted, it is 19ft. high. In Staffordshire, at Trentham, 16 ft. high, 
with a head 20 ft. in diameter. In Worcestershire, at Croome, 30 years 
planted, and 30 ft. high. In Scotland,in the Perth Nursery, 14 years planted 
and 10 ft. high. Price, in London, 1s. ; and at Bollwyller, 1 france each. 


B. Leaves 3-lobed, or trifid ; rarely 5-lobed. 


¥ 3. A.spica‘tum L. The spiked-flowered Maple. 


Identification. Lam. Dict., 2. p. 381.; Dee. Prod., 1. p. 593.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 648. 

Synonymes. A. montanum Ait. Hort. Kew., 3. p. 435. ; 4. pennsylvanicum Du Lot, Hariek, t. 2.5; A. 
parvifldrum Ehrh,; Mountain Maple, E’rabie de Montagne, Fr. ; Berg Ahorn, Ger. 

Engravings, Trat. Arch., No, 13.; our fig. 115. in p. 435.; and the plate of this species in our Second 
Volume. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves cordate, 3- or slightly 5-lobed, acuminated, pubescent 
beneath, unequally and coarsely serrated. Racemes compound, erect, 


Petals linear. Fruit smooth, with the wings rather diverging. (Don’s 


\ 
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Mill., i. p.648.) Flowers polygamous. A deciduous tree, a native of the 
mountains of Canada, and of the Alleghany Mountains ; producing its very 
small greenish flowers in April and May, and attaining in its native 
country, according to Michaux, the height of 6 ft. or 8ft. Introduced in 
1750, by Archibald Duke of Argyle, and about as common in ornamental 
plantations in England as d‘cer tataricum. In British gardens, it forms a 
low tree, 8 ft. or 10 ft. high, very ornamental in autumn, from its small keys, 
which are fixed upon slender pendulous spikes, and have their mem- 
branous wings, beautifully tinged with red when ripe. Michaux states that 
this species, grafted uponthe sycamore, is, like the A‘cer striatum, augmented 
to twice its natural dimensions ; a fact which we have never had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing verified. 


Statistics. At Syon, 25 ft. high. In Worcestershire, at Croome, 30 years 
planted and 40 ft. high, the trunk 15 in. in diameter, and the diameter of the 
head 20 ft. In Scotland, at Edinburgh, in the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, 9 years planted and 30ft. high. Price, in London, 1s. 6d. 
a plant; at Bollwyller, 1 franc 50 cents; at New York, 25 cents, and seeds 
1 dollar per quart. 


* 4. A. stria‘tum L. The striped-barked Maple. 


Identification. Lam. Dict., 2. p. 381.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 593. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 648. 

Synonymes. A. pennsylvanicum Lin. Sp., 1496.; A, canadénse Marsh., and Duh. Arb., 1. t. 12. ; 
Snake-barked Maple, Moose Wood, striped Maple; E’/rable jaspé, Fy. ; gestreifter Ahorn, Ger. 
Engravings. Mill. t.7.; Trat. Arch., No. 11.; Mich. Fel. Arb., 2. t. 17.; our jig. 116. in p. 436, 437. ; 

and the plate of this species in our Second Volume, 


Spec. Char. leaves cordate, 3-lobed, acuminated, finely and acutely, 
serrated. Racemes pendulous, simple. Petals oval. Fruit smooth, with 
the wings rather diverging. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 643.) A tree readily distin- 
guished by the striped bark of the young shoots, growing in its native coun- 
try to the height of 10 ft. or 12 ft., but to that of 20 ft. or upwards in a 
state of cultivation. It produces its flowers in May and June, and some- 
times ripens seeds. 


Description, §c. The trunk and branches are covered with a smooth green 
bark, longitudinally marked with black and white stripes, by which the tree is 
readily distinguished at all seasons of the year. In America, it is one of the 
first trees that announces the approach of spring. Its buds and leaves, when 
beginning to unfold, are rose-coloured. The leaves are of a thick texture, and 
finely serrated. The flowers are greenish, and are grouped on long peduncles. 
The fruit is remarkable for a cavity on one side of the capsules. It is a native 
of North America, in Nova Scotia, and from Canada to Carolina. It makes 
its first appearance in about latitude 47°, and is particularly abundant in Nova 
Scotia, the State of Maine, and New Hampshire. In approaching the 
Hudson, it becomes more rare ; and, beyond this boundary, it is confined to the 
mountainous tracts of the Alleghanies, in which it is found in cold shaded 
exposures, along the whole range to its termination in Georgia. In many of 
the forests of Maine and New Hampshire, J. striatum constitutes a great part 
of the undergrowth, seldom exceeding 10 ft. in height; but, where it is not 
shaded by other trees, it attains the height of 20 {t. or upwards. The wood 
is white and fine-grained, and used by cabinet-makers as a substitute for holly. 
Cattle, in Nova Scotia, are fed with the leaves, both in a green and dried 
state; and in spring, when the buds begin to swell, both horses and cattle are 
turned into the woods to browse on the young shoots, which they consume 
with avidity. (Michaux.) From the great beauty of its bark, this tree de- 
serves a place in every collection. It is propagated by seeds, which are re- 
ceived from America, or by grafting on A. Pseudo-Platanus. 

Statistics. The largest specimen which we know of within a short distance 
of London,is at Mr. Needham’s villa, near Maidenhead, where it has attained the 
height of 16 ft. Gin. in 20 years. Near Reading, at White Knights, a tree 25 years 
planted is 21 ft. high; in Surrey, at Farnham Castle, 35 years planted, it 
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is 16 ft. high; in Yorkshire, at Ripley Castle, 11 years planted, it is 15 ft. 
high. In Scotland, in the garden of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 9 
years planted, it is 8 ft. high. In Ireland, at Oriel Temple, 35 years planted, 
it is 27 ft. high. Price of plants, in the London Nurseries, 1s. 6d. each; at 
Bollwyller, 1 franc 50 cents; and at New York, 25 cents a plant, and 1 dol- 
lar and 50 cents for a quart of seed. 


C. Leaves 5-lobed. 


+ 5. A. MACROPHY’LLUM Pursh. The long, or large, leaved Maple. 


Identification. Pursh, Fl. Amer. Sept., 1. p. 267. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 594. ; Don’s Mill., 1 p. 649. 
Engravings. Hook. FI. Bor. Amer., 1. t. 38. ; our figs. 117. in p. 438, 439., and 118. in p. 440, 441. ; and 
the plate of this species in our Second Volume. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves digitately 5-lobed, with roundish recesses. Lobes 
somewhat 3-lobed, repandly toothed, pubescent beneath, racemes com- 
pound, erect. Stamens 9, with hairy filaments. Ovaries very hairy. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 648.) The leaves vary much in size, and also in the manner in 
which they are lobed. Those of the dried specimens sent home by Mr. 
Douglas, are cut nearly to the base, so as almost to merit the appellation of 
palmate, while those of young plants in the London Horticultural Society’s 
Garden, and at Messrs. Loddiges’s, are not more deeply cut than those of 
A. platandides, as may be seen by our jigs. in p. 440, 441., taken from 
leaves gathered in these gardens. 


Description, §c. A tree of the largest size, a native of the north-west 
coast of North America, and introduced into England in 1812; where, how- 
ever, it has not yet flowered. In its native country it is found exclusively in 
woody mountainous regions along the sea coast, between 40° and 50° N. lat., 
and on the great rapids of the Columbia. This noble tree, Dr. Hooker observes, 
was unquestionably discovered by Mr. Menzies, the first naturalist who vi- 
sited the coast where it grows. Mr. Douglas, who subsequently found it, 
and sent dried specimens and seeds to the London Horticultural Society, ob- 
serves, “ It is one of the most graceful of trees in the country it inhabits, va- 
rying from 40 ft. to 90 ft in height, and from 6 ft to 16 ft. in the circumference 
of its trunk. The branches are widely spreading, the bark rough and brown, 
the wood soft, but beautifully veined. It contains, perhaps, as much sap as 
any species, except 4. saccharinum ; but the sap is not used for making sugar 
by the natives. The flowers are yellow, and very fragrant, appearing in April 
and May. Mr. Douglas prophetically adds, “It will, at seme future time, 
constitute one of our most ornamental forest trees in England.” (Hooker’s 
Fl. Bor. Amer., vol. i. p. 112.) | Specimens of the timber, which were sent 
home by Mr. Douglas, exhibit a grain scarcely inferior in beauty to the finest 
satin wood. The largest specimen of the tree is in the garden of the London 
Horticultural Society ; where, in 1835, it had attained the height of 25 ft. It 
is propagated by layers in the garden of the Society; and at Messrs Loddi- 
ges’s, and the annual shoots from them are often from 6 ft. to 10 ft. in length ; 
so that there can be no doubt of the tree being one of very rapid growth. This 
magnificent species cannot be too warmly recommended to the attention of 
planters, as it is perfectly hardy, and well suited for general cultivation, both 
in useful and ornamental plantations, throughout Europe. Plants, in London, 
cost 2s. 6d. each; and when the tree has once ripened seeds in Britain, plants 
will be much cheaper. 


¥ 6. A. PLATANOI‘DES L. The Platanus-like, or Norway, Maple. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 1496.; Dec. Prod., i. p. 649; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 649. 

Synonymes. E/’rable plane, or K’rable de Norvége, Fr.; spitz Ahorn, or spitz-blittriger Ahorn, 
Ger. 

Engravings. Duh. Arb,, 1. t. 10. f. 1.; Tratt. Arch., 1. t. 4; Mill. Ic., t. 8. f. 1.5; and our jig. 119. in 
p. 442, 443. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves cordate, smooth, 5-lobed. Lobes acuminated, with 
a few coarse acute teeth. Corymbs stalked, erectish, and, as well as the fruit, 
smooth; fruit with divaricated wings. (Don’s Miil., i. p. 649.) A middle- 
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sized deciduous tree, a native of Europe, from Norway to Switzerland, and 
also of North America, but not of Britain, flowering in May and June. 
Introduced in 1683. Height from 40 ft. to 70 ft. 


Description. A handsome tree of the first rank; in general appearance, at 
a distance, like the common sycamore; but, on a nearer approach, the leaves 
are found of a smoother and finer texture. The roots extend considerably both 
downwards and laterally. The trunk is somewhat shorter than that of the syca- 
more, seldom exceeding 60 ft. or 70 ft.in height. The bark is green on the young 
shoots, but it afterwards becomes of a reddish brown, dotted with white points: 
that of the trunk is brown, and rather cracked. The buds are large and red 
in autumn, becoming of a still darker red in the course of the winter: those 
on the points of the shoots are always the largest. The leaves are thin, 
green on both sides, and shining. When the petiole is broken an acrid milky 
sap issues from it, which coagulates with the air. The leaves are about 5 in. 
long, and nearly the same in width. The petioles are longer than the leaves. 
About the end of October, the leaves become either of a clear ora yellowish 
red, and then drop off. The flowers appear just before the leaves, near the end 
of April: they forma short raceme, somewhat corymbose. The fruits, or 
keys, have their wings yellow. They ripen in September and October; and 
it is not till the tree has attained the age of nearly 40 years that it produces 
fertile seeds, though it will flower many years before that period. The rate of 
growth of this species is considerable. In France, a plant has been known to 
attain the height of 12 ft. in three years from the seed. In England, when once 
established, it produces shoots from 18 in. to 3 ft. long every year, till it at- 
tains the height of 20 ft. or 30 ft.; which, in favourable situations, it does in 
10 years. 
Varieties. 
¥ A. p.2 Lobelii. Lobel's Platanus-like Maple. 
Synonymes. A. Lobéliz Tenore; A. platandides Don’s Mill., 1. p. 649. set bi 
Engraving. Our fig. 120. in p. 444. 
Description. The leaves are very slightly heart-shaped, irregularly 
toothed, 5-lobed, with the lobes more or less abruptly pointed. 
The bark of the young wood striped, somewhat in the manner of 
thatof A. striatum ; by which circumstance the plant, in a young state, 
is readily distinguished from A. platandides. A large tree, native 
of the kingdom of Naples, and found on mountains. The general 
appearance is said to be that of A. platandides, of which it 
seems to us to be only a variety. We have seen small plants of 
this sort in the arboretum of Messrs. Loddiges, and in one or two 
of the nurseries. These were imported from Messrs. Booth, nur- 
serymen, Hamburg. They appear to be grafted on A. platandides. 


4 A. p. 3pubéscens Hayne. The downy-leaved Platanus-like Maple.— Leaves downy on the 
under side, This variety appears to be found in Germany; but we have not seen it in 
» England. 


¥ A. p. 4 variegdtum Hort., dbo variegatum Hayne. The silvery variegated- 
leaved Platanus-like Maple——According to the figure in Schmidt’s 
Baumzucht, the foliage of this variety is beautifully marked, and 
very handsome; but we have never seen it in Britain in a state to 
warrant us in recommending it for cultivation. From several spe- 
cimens which we have seen, we consider it as decidedly inferior in 
beauty to the variegated sycamore. 


¥ A.p.5 aureo variegatum, the golden variegated-leaved Platanus-like Maple, is described in 
books, but we have never seen a plant of it. 


¥ A. p.6 lacinidtum Dec. The cut-leaved Platanus-like Maple. (fig 121. in 
p. 445.)—A very distinct variety, with the leaves deeply and variously 
cut. It is frequently produced from seed, being found by nur- 
serymen among seedlings of the species. In 1835, there were 
above 100 of them, in two beds of one year’s seedlings, in the Gold- 
worth Nursery. A. p. crispum Lanth seems to be nothing more than 
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a synonyme of this variety; which, in the nurseries, is sometimes 
called the eagle’s claw, or hawk’s foot, maple. 


Geography. A native of Europe, from the west coast of Norway to Swit- 
zerland, and from France to the eastern boundary of European Russia. 
Pallas says, it does not occur beyond the Ural Mountains, or in Siberia, but 
that it is common through all the woods of Russia. Weobserved it in 1814, in 
all the woods bordering the public road from Wilna to Mittau, and from Mos- 
cow to Galicia. Next to the birch and the trembling poplar, it seemed to us the 
most abundant tree in the Russian woods. In the north, according to Pallas, 
it forms a stunted bush; but in the Ukraine it is a lofty tree. 

History. This species is recorded as having been first cultivated in Britain 
in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, by Mr. James Sutherland. It has since 
been very generally propagated in Britain, and is now to be found in most 
ornamental plantations made since the days of Miller. The largest trees in 
the neighbourhood of London are at Purser’s Cross and Syon, where they 
have attained the height of nearly 60 ft. 

Properties and Uses. The wood, in its young state, is white; but at a more 
advanced age it becomes grey. In a dry state, it weighs 43 lb. 4.0z. per cubic 
foot. It is easily worked, takes a fine polish, and absorbs and retains all kinds 
of colours. By drying it only loses a 24th part of its weight. It is used for 
all the various purposes of the wood of the common sycamore. From the 
sap, sugar has been made in Norway, Sweden, and in Lithuania. The Ger- 
man foresters have found that this sap is produced in less abundance than 
that of the sugar maple, or of the common sycamore; but that it contains 
more saccharine matter than the sap of the latter species. Some chemists have 
found that, after boring a hole at the base of the trunk, 35 quarts of sap have 
been produced in 8 days; and that 95 lb. of this sap have, by evaporation, 
given 4 lb. of syrup; and that from 80 Ib. to 100 lb. of this syrup have given 
from 4b. to 6 lb. of crystallised sugar. After a great quantity of this sap 
has been drawn off, it begins to get thicker, muddy, and yellow in appearance, 
bitter in taste, and not productive of syrup. 

Soil and Situation. 'To attain a considerable size, the tree ought to be 
planted in a free, deep, rich soil, not surcharged with moisture ; and the situa- 
tion ought to be low rather than high. It thrives remarkably well on the sea 
shore on the Baltic, and along the west coast of Norway, and the west coast 
of Scotland. 

Propagation and Culture. After the tree has attained a considerable size 
and age, it produces abundance of fertile seeds in England. It does so at 
Purser’s Cross, at Syon, and various other places. The varieties are propa- 
gated by grafting or layering. ‘The seeds, as soon as they are gathered, should 
be either immediately sown, or mixed with sand or earth, and kept moderately 
dry till spring. In either case they come up the first year. 

Accidents and Diseases. The leaves of this species, in common with those 
of A. Psetido-Platanus, and perhaps most of the other species of A‘cer, are sub- 
ject to what is commonly called the honey dew, which, from its clamminess in 
the neighbourhood of the smoke of mineral coal, is apt to attract and retain 
the particles of soot which are continually floating in the air. In consequence 
of insects resorting to these leaves, they are frequently blackened with their 
excrements. In some parts of France this honey dew is called manna. M. 
Tschoudi says that the manna is produced by the extravasated sap; and 
that the bees are so fond of it, that it would be worth while to plant the tree 
in the neighbourhood of places where hives are kept. According to others, 
the bitterness of the matter of the leaves prevents them from being attacked 
by insects. 


Statistics. In the neighbourhood of London, the largest tree of A. platandides is at Kew, where, 
in 70 years, it has attained the height of 76 ft. ; at Syon, it has attained the height of 64 ft., with a 
trunk 24 ft. in diameter, and the diameter of the head 64 ft. ; at Kenwood there is a tree, 35 years 
planted, 47 ft. high. In Surrey, at Bagshot Park, a tree, 14 years planted, has attained the height of 
25 ft., with a trunk 16 in. in diameter. In Sussex, at West Dean, a tree of the cut-leaved variety, 
9 years planted, has attained the height of 26 ft. In Lancashire, at Latham House, a tree, 40 years 
planted, is 45 ft. high, In Staffordshire, at Teddesley, a tree, 14 years planted, is 28 ft. high. In 
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Worcestershire, at Croome, a tree, 35 years planted, is 40 ft. high. In Yorkshire, at Grimstone, a 
tree, 15 years planted, is 30 ft. high. In Scotland, in Haddingtonshire, at Tynningham, there is a 
tree 42 ft. high. In Clackmannanshire, in the garden of the Dollar Institution, one 7 years planted 
is 14 ft. high. In Perthshire,’at ‘Taymouth, one 50 years planted is 50 ft. high ; the diameter of the head 
51 feet.® According to Dr. Walker, this tree has attained a large size in the Island of Bute, at Bar- 
gally, and at various other places on the sea coast of Scotland. In Ireland, in King’s county, at 
Charleville Forest, a tree, 60 years planted, is 78 ft. high, with atrunk 3 ft. 8 in. at 1 ft. from the ground, 
In France, in the neighbourhood of Paris, the tree attains the height of 60 ft. In Germany, in Ha- 
nover, at Schwébber, it has attained the height of 80 ft. In Saxony, at Worlitz, 40 ft. In the neigh. 
bourhood of Vienna, from 50 ft. to 60 ft. In Russia, where the tree is very common, it often exceeds 
the height of 40 ft., south of Kiow; but north of Moscow it is seldom above 30 ft. In Sweden, on 
the north-west coast, exposed to the sea breeze, it grows to the height of between 30 ft. and 40 ft. ; 
as it does about Lund, and at different places on both shores of the Baltic. ; 


Commercial Statistics. This tree is very generally propagated in European 
nurseries. In London, plants, | ft. high, cost 30s. a 1000; and 3 ft. high, 50s. ; 
at Bollwyller, 20 cents each, or 40 francs a 1000; at New York, ?. 


* 7. A. saccHa’RINumM L. The Sugar Maple. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 1496.; Hayne, Dend., p. 214. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 595. ; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 650. 

Synonymes. Rock Maple, Hard Maple, Bird’s-eye Maple, Amer. 

Engravings. Michx. Fl. Arb., 2. t. 15.; Tratt. Arch., 1. No. 3.; our fig. 122. in p. 446, 447. ; and the 
plate of this species in our Second Volume. 


Variely. A. s.2 nigrum; the A. nigrum of Michaux, De Candolle, and G. Don; the black 
Sugar Tree, or Rock Maple, figured in Michx. Avb.,2. t. 16. has the leaves resembling 
those of A‘cer saccharinum, but much darker. According to Michaux, the leaves are 
5 in. or Gin. long, and ** exhibit, in every respect, nearly the same conformation as those 
of the true sugar maple. ‘* They differ from it,” he says, ‘* chiefly in being of a darker green, 
and of a thicker texture; and in being somewhat more bluntly lobed. ‘The tree is in- 
discriminately mixed with the common sugar maple through extensive ranges of country 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecticut ; but is readily distinguished from it_by 
the smaller size which it attains, and the darker colour of its leaves.” The soilin which 
it flourishes best is a rich, strong, sandy Joam; and there it usually grows to the height 
of 40 ft. or 50 ft. Trees of this alleged species were introduced into England in 1812; 
and there are plants bearing the name in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, 
and in the garden of the Messrs. Loddiges, and to us they have’always appeared to be 
merely varieties of A. saccharinum, differing in nothing but in having the foliage some- 
what darker. Plants,in the London nurseries, cost 1s. 6d., and seeds 4s. per ounce; at 
Bollwyller, 1 franc 50 cents a plant; and at New York, 50 cents a plant, and seeds 
1 dollar per quart. 


Spec. Char., §&c. Leaves cordate, smooth, glaucous beneath, palmately 
5-lobed ; lobes acuminated, serrately toothed. Corymbs drooping, on short 
peduncles. Pedicels pilose. Fruit smooth with the wings diverging. (Don’s 
Mill.,i. p.650.) A deciduous tree, from North America, growing, in Eng- 
land, to the height of 40 ft. or 50 ft., and flowering in April and May. In- 
troduced in 1735. 


Description. Yn America, the sugar maple sometimes reaches the height 
of 70 ft. or 80 ft., with a proportionate diameter; but it does not commonly 
exceed 50 ft. or 60 ft., with a diameter of 12in.or18in. Well-grown thriving 
trees are beautiful in their appearance, and easily distinguished by the white- 
ness of their bark. The leaves are about 5 in. broad ; but they vary in length 
according to the age and vigour of the tree. They are opposite, attached by 
long petioles, palmated or unequally divided into 5 lobes, entire at the edges, 
of a bright green above, and glaucous or whitish underneath. In autumn, 
they turn reddish with the first frosts. Except in the colour of the under 
surface, they nearly resemble the leaves of the Norway maple. The flowers 
are small, yellowish, and suspended by slender drooping peduncles. The 
seed is contained in two capsules united at the base, and terminating in a mem- 
branous wing. It is ripe near New York in the beginning of October, 
though the capsules attain their full size six weeks earlier. Externally, they 
appear equally perfect ; but Michaux informs us that he constantly found one 
of them empty; and the fruit is matured only once in two or three years. 
(Michaua, p. 225.) The wood, when cut, is white ; but, after being wrought 
and exposed some time to the light, it takes a rosy tinge. Its grain is fine 
and close, and, when polished, it has a silky lustre. It is very strong, and 
sufficiently heavy, but wants the property of durability, for which the chestnut 
and the oak are so highly esteemed. When exposed to moisture it soon 
decays; and for this reason it is neglected in civil and naval architecture. 
(Michaux, p.225, 226.) The buds of this species, like those of A’cer Psetido- 
Platanus, of which it may be considered the American representative, have 
a fine ruddy tint early in spring, before they begin to expand. 
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Geography. According to the elder Michaux’s researches, the sugar 
maple begins a little north of Lake St. John, in Canada, near 48° of N. lat. 
which, in the rigour of its winter, corresponds to 68° of Europe. It is no- 
where more abundant than between 46° and 43° of N. lat.; which space 
comprises Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the states of Vermont and 
New Hampshire, and the district of Maine: in these regions, it enters largely 
into the composition of the forests, with which they are still covered. Farther 
south, it is common only in Genessee in the state of New York, and in the 
upper parts of Pennsylvania. It is estimated by Dr. Rush, that, in the north- 
ern parts of these two states, there are 10,000,000 of acres which produce 
these trees in the proportion of thirty to an acre. In the lower parts of Vir- 
ginia, of the Carolinas, and of Georgia, and likewise in the Mississippi ter- 
ritory, this tree is unknown, or very rare. It is rapidly disappearing from the 
forests about New York and Philadelphia, where it is no longer tapped for 
sugar, but is felled for fuel and for other purposes. 

The sugar maple covers a greater extent of the American soil than any 
other species of this genus. It flourishes most in mountainous places, where 
the soil, though fertile, is cold and humid. Besides the parts already men- 
tioned, it is found along the whole chain of the Alleghanies to its termina- 
tion in Georgia, and on the steep and shady banks of the rivers which rise 
in these mountains. (Michaur, 225.) 

Properties and Uses. In America, in Vermont, New Hampshire, the dis- 
trict of Maine, and farther north, where the oak is not plentiful, the timber 
of the sugar maple is substituted for it, in preference to that of the beech, 
the birch, or the elm. When perfectly seasoned, which requires two or 
three years, it is used by wheelwrights for axle trees and spokes, and for 
similar purposes. It is also employed, as well as the red-flowered maple, 
in the manufacture of Windsor chairs. In the country, where the houses are 
wholly of wood, sugar maple timber is used for the framework ; and in the dis- 
trict of Maine it is preferred to the beech for the keels of vessels, as it furnishes 
longer pieces: with the beech and the yellow pine it forms, also, the lower 
frame of vessels, which is always in the water. The wood exhibits two 
accidental forms in the arrangement of the fibre, of which cabinet-makers 
take advantage for making beautiful articles of furniture. The first consists 
in undulations like those of the curled maple (A. ribrum, see p. 426. 
the second, which takes place only in old trees that are still sound, and whic 
appears to arise from an inflexion of the fibre from the circumference towards 
the centre, produces spots of half a line in diameter, sometimes contiguous, 
and sometimes several lines apart. The more numerous the spots, the more 
beautiful and the more esteemed is the wood. This variety is called bird’s- 
eye maple. Like the curled maple, it is used for inlaying mahogany. Bed- 
steads are made of it, and portable writing-desks, which are elegant and 
highly prized. To obtain the finest effect, the log should be sawn in a direc- 
tion as nearly as possible parallel to the concentrical circles. When cut at 
the proper season, the sugar maple forms excellent fuel. It is exported from 
the district of Maine, for the consumption of Boston, and is equally esteemed 
for that purpose with the hickory. 

The ashes of the sugar maple are rich in the alkaline principle, and it may 
be confidently asserted, that they furnish four fifths of the potash exported 
to Europe from Boston and New York. In the forges of Vermont and the 
district of the Maine, the charcoal of this wood is preferred to any other, and 
it is said to be one fifth heavier than that made from the same species in 
the middle and southern states; a fact which sufficiently evinces that this 
maple acquires its characteristic properties in perfection only in northern 
climates. 

The wood of the sugar maple is easily distinguished from that of the red- 
flowered maple, which it resembles in appearance, by its weight and hard- 
ness. There is, besides, a very simple and certain test: a few drops of 
sulphate of iron being poured on samples of the different species, the sugar 
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maple turns greenish, and the white maple and the red-flowered maple 
change to a deep blue. 

The extraction of sugar from the maple is a valuable resource in a new 
country abounding in forests of that tree, and without much foreign com- 
merce; but it is evident that this mode of obtaining sugar is only destined 
for a certain stage in the progress of society, and must, in America, very 
shortly give way to the sugar of commerce, produced by the cane; for this 
reason, we shall give but a short account of the process of manufacturing 
maple sugar, and this chiefly as a matter of historical interest, rather than of 
practical utility. In America, wherever there are canals and railroads, the 
making of maple sugar must soon become an unprofitable occupation. 

The process of making maple sugar is commonly begun in February, or in 
the beginning of March, while the cold continues intense, and the ground is 
still covered with snow. The sap begins to be in motion at this season, two 
months before the general revival of vegetation. In a central situation, 
lying convenient to the trees from which the sap is to be drawn, a shed is 
constructed, called a sugar camp, which is destined to shelter the boilers, and 
the persons who tend them, from the weather. An auger 2 of an inch in 
diameter ; small troughs to receive the sap; tubes of elder or sumach, 8 in. or 
10 in. long, corresponding in size to the auger, and laid open fora part of 
their length; buckets for emptying the troughs and conveying the sap to the 
camp; boilers of 15 or 18 gallons’ capacity ; moulds to receive the syrup when 
reduced to aproper consistency for being formed into cakes; and, lastly, axes 
to cut and split the fuel, are the principal utensils employed in the operation. 
The trees are perforated in an obliquely ascending direction, 18 in. or 20 in. 
from the ground, with two holes 4 in. or 5 in. apart. Care should be taken 
that the augers do not enter more than half an inch within the wood, as ex- 
perience has shown that the most abundant flow of sap takes place at this 
depth. It is also recommended to insert the tubes on the south side of the tree. 
The troughs, which contain 2 or 3 gallons, are made, in the northern states, 
of the white pine, of white or black oak, or of maple; but on the Ohio, 
the mulberry, which is very abundant, is preferred. The chestnut, the black 
walnut, and the butternut should be rejected, as they impart to the liquid 
the colouring matter and bitter principle with which they are impregnated. 
A trough is placed on the ground, at the foot of each tree; and the sap is 
every day collected and temporarily poured into casks, from which it is drawn 
out to fill the boilers. The evaporation is kept up by a brisk fire; and the 
scum is carefully taken off during this part of the process. Fresh sap is 
added from time to time; and the heat is maintained till the liquid is reduced 
to a syrup; after which it is left to cool, and then strained through a blanket 
or other woollen stuff, to separate it from the remaining impurities, when it 
is poured into the moulds. The boilers are only half filled; and a steady 
heat is kept up till the liquor is reduced to the proper consistency for being 
poured into the moulds. The evaporation is known to have proceeded far 
enough, when, upon rubbing a drop of the syrup between the fingers, it is 
perceived to be granular. If it is in danger of boiling over, a bit of lard 
or of butter is thrown into it, which instantly calms the ebullition. When 
refined, this sugar equals in beauty the finest consumed in Europe; but it is 
used only in the districts where it is made, and there only in the country 
places, as, from prejudice or taste, Michaux observes, imported sugar is used 
in all the small towns, and in the inns. 

The sap continues to flow for six weeks; after which it become less abun- 
dant, less rich in saccharine matter, and sometimes even incapable of crystal- 
lisation. In this case it is consumed in the state of molasses, or exposed for 
three or four days to the sun; when it is converted into vinegar by the acetous 
fermentation: a kind of beer is also made of it. The amount of sugar 
produced by each tree ina year varies from different causes. A cold and 
dry winter renders the trees more productive than a changeable and humid 
season. It is observed, that, when a frosty night is followed by a dry and 
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brilliant day, the sap flows abundantly; and two or three gallons of sap 
are sometimes yielded by a single tree in twenty-four hours. The yearly 
product varies from 2 lb. to 4b. of sugar each tree. Trees which grow in 
low and moist places afford a greater quantity of sap than those which oc~ 
cupy rising grounds; but it is less rich in the saccharine principle. That of 
insulated trees, left standing in the middle of fields, or by the side of fences, 
is the best. It is also remarked, that, in districts which have been cleared 
of other trees, and even of the less vigorous sugar maples, the product of the 
remainder is proportionably greater. 

Wild and domestic animals are inordinately fond of maple juice, and break 
through their enclosures to sate themselves with it. (Michaua, p.236.) 
In Europe, it is not likely that the extraction of sugar from any species of 
maple will ever be tried otherwise than as a matter of curiosity. Count 
Wingersky is said to have planted a great many trees of A. saccharinum on 
his estates in Moravia, and to have drawn off the sap from them at the age 
of 25 years, in order to make sugar. He succeeded in procuring a very good 
sugar; but, in consequence of drawing sap from the trees every year, they 
became sickly, and soon afterwards died. 

Soil and Situation, Propagation, §c. The same soil may be recommended 
as for A. platandides; but, as the species is considerably more tender, it 
requires a more sheltered situation. In British nurseries, it is always raised 
from American seeds. 

Statistics. The largest tree inthe neighbourhood of London is at Purser’s Cross, where it has at. 
tained the height of 45 ft. In Berkshire, at High Clere, 6 years planted, it is 24 ft. high ; at White 
Knights, 25 years planted, 21 ft. high ; in Herefordshire, at Eastnor Castle, 14 years planted, 30 ft. 
high ; in Cumberland, at Ponsonby Hall, 20 years planted, and 24 ft. high ; in Cheshire, at Kinmel 
Park, 20 years planted, and 24 ft. high; in Staffordshire, at Trentham, 26 years planted, and 36 ft. 
high; in Yorkshire, at Cannon Hall, 42 ft. high; in Hertfordshire, at Cheshunt, 6 years planted, 
and 18 ft. high; in Edinburghshire, at Dalhousie Castle, 7 years planted, and 9 ft. high; in Bamff- 
shire, at Gordon Castle, 33 ft. high. Im France, in the Botanic Garden at Toulon, 36 ft. high. In 
Saxony, at Worlitz, 60 years planted, and 50 ft. high. In Austria, at Kopenzel, near Vienna, 6 
years planted, and 14 ft high. In Bavaria, in the Botanic Garden at Munich, 20 years planted, and 
8 ft. high. In Cassel, at Wilhelmshoe, 24 years planted, and 30 ft. high. Some of the largest 
sugar maples in America, according to Mr. Douglas, are on Goat Island, at the Falls of Niagara. 

Commercial Statistics. In the London nurseries, plants cost 2s. each, and 
seeds 2s. per ounce; at Bollwyller, plants are 1 franc 50 cents each; and at 
New York, 15 cents a plant, and seeds 2 dollars 25 cents per pound. 


¥ 8. A. Psru‘po-Pia‘tanus I. The Mock Plane Tree, the Sycamore, or 
Great Maple. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 1469.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 648. 

Synonymes. Plane Tree, Scotch ; E’'rable Sycamore, E/rable blanc de Montagne, fausse Platane, or 
grand E’rable, Fv. ; Ehrenbaum, weisser Ahorn, gor emeine Ahorn, Ger. 

Engravings. Duh. Arb., 1. t.36.; Tratt. Arch., 1. No. 2.; Willd. Ab., t. 213.; Krause, t. 121. ; our 
Jig. 123. in p.448, 449.; and the plate of this species in our Second Volume. 


Spec. Char. §c. _ Leaves cordate, smooth, with 5 acuminated, unequally 
toothed lobes. Racemes pendulous, rather compound, with the rachis, as well 
as the filaments of stamens, hairy. Fruit smooth, with the wings rather 
diverging. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 648.) A deciduous tree, native of Europe, 
flowering in May and June. Height from 30 ft. to 60 ft. Sexes mostly 
hermaphrodite. 

Varieties. 

¢ A. P.2 fldvavariegata. The yellow variegated Sycamore, or Costorphine 
Plane with leaves variegated with yellow. — The original tree stands 
near an old pigeon-house in the grounds of Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Bart., in the parish of Costorphine, near Edinburgh. Seeds 
of this variety, sown, have produced plants with green leaves ; but in 
some of the plants the footstalks of the leaves were of a yellowish 
green colour, and this colour was partaken of by the leaf: in the 
other plants the petioles were strongly tinged with red, and the 
leaves were of a darker green than those of the first-mentioned 
plants. 

+ A. P. 3 dlbo variegdta Hayne. The white variegated-leaved Sycamore.—~ 
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Leaves blotched with white. This variety is much more common 
than the other. Tschoudi says of it, that it is one of the finest 
trees that can be seen; and that, in the beginning of summer, it 
is delightful to stand under it, and look through the leaves to the 
sun. At a short distance, he adds, the leaves are as beautiful as 
flowers. In Britain, however,like the leaves of most other variegated 
deciduous trees, they soon become ragged, and lose, in autumn, by 
dying off of a dirty colour and diseased appearance, what they have 
gained by their whiteness and transparency in spring. Of all the 
variegated varieties of A‘cer, however, it must be acknowledged that 
this variety is to be considered the most ornamental. 
¥ A. P. 4 purpurea Hort. The purple-leaved Sycamore.—The leaves are of 
a fine purple underneath. This variety was originated in Saunders’s 
Nursery, Jersey, about 1828, and is now to be met with in all the 
principal nurseries. The tree has a very fine appearance when the 
leaves are slightly ruffled by the wind, alternately appearing clothed 
in purple and in pale green. In spring, when the leaves first ex- 
pand, the purple bloom is not obvious; but when they become ma- 
tured it is very distinct. 
¥ A. P. 5 subobtisa Dec. Prod., i. p. 594. The half-obtuse-leaved Syca- 
morc. — Lobes of leaves blunter; fruit and wings larger. A. opuli- 
folium Thuil. Fl. Par., 538. A. vitifolium Opiz. 
* A. P. 6 laciniata Loud. Hort. Brit., p. 412. The cut-leaved Sycamore. 
—Lobes of leaves jagged. (Schm. Arb., i. 5.; Don’s Mill., i. p. 648.) 
Other Varieties. In the garden of the London Horticultural Society there 
is a variety called Hodgkins’s Seedling, with yellow blotched leaves; and 
another, called Leslie’s Seedling. In Hayne’s Dendrologische Flora there 
are, also, the following varieties: A. P. stendptera, A. P. macréoptera, and 

A. P. micréptera, which differ in the proportions of the wings of the keys, 

and do not appear worth farther notice. 

Description. A large handsome tree, of quick growth, with a smooth ash- 
coloured bark, and round spreading branches. Leaves on long footstalks, 
4.in. or 5 in. broad, palmate, with 5 acute, variously serrated lobes; the middle 
one largest, pale or glaucous beneath. Flowers green, the size of a currant 
blossom, disposed into axillary, pendulous, compound clusters. Capsules 2 
or 3, with broad spreading wings. (Smith’s Eng. Flora, ii. p. 230., with adapt- 
ation.) The fruits of this species are botanically interesting, from the readiness 
with which the funiculus may be traced in its passage through the base of the 
samara to its union with the seed; and from the neat and copious lining of 
soft and glossy down, with which the interior of the cell of the samara is coated, 
as if for a commodious lodging for the seed, till wind shall have acted on the 
wing of the samara, and disseminated it, and the moisture of the earth whereon 
it falls shall have excited the seed it contains to germinate. In this species, 
the cotyledons are circinately folded, and incumbent on the radicle. The 
cotyledons, but, perhaps, after germination, and the primordial leaves (those 
first produced on germination), are, when chewed, bitter. Professor Henslow 

: , has found, by “a careful search 
among the numerous young plants 
of this tree which every where 
spring up in its neighbourhood, 
many in which the cotyledons were 
either three or four. In some in- 
stances, where there were only two, 
as usual, one of them was more 
or less cloven down the middle 
(fig. 110. a); and these served to 


\ 
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illustrate, ina marked manner, the way in which others had become possessed 

of more than their ordinary number. For, in these cases, either two of the 

cotyledons were not, at first, so large as the third, when there were three 
GG 
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only (4); or else, when four were present, they wereall proportionally smaller 
than in those plants which bore two (fig. 111. c). This shows that the 
multiplication of the cotyledons, in some plants, may be the result merely of a 
subdivision in the two 
which belong to them in 
their normal condition, 
and that it may not have 
originated in any super- 
numerary developement 
of these organs them- 
selves. Their compar- 
ative inequality, how- 
ever, soon ceases as the 
plant. developes_ itself. 
In one instance, I have 
remarked a_ cohesion 
taking place between the two cotyledons nearly throughout their whole length 
(fig. 110. d); and then the young plant had strangely assumed the form 
of amonocotyledon. Sometimes the superfluous division was continued to 
the primordial leaves, of which there were one large, and two that were smaller 
(fig. 111. e): but I have never observed the anomaly extend beyond them ; 
the next in succession, and all after them, being developed in pairs, in the usual 
way. The above figures are selected from among several varieties which I 
possess of this anomalous germination of the sycamore.” (Mag. Nat. Hist., 
vol. v. p. 346, 347.) The growth of the sycamore is very rapid compared 
with that of other trees, particularly when it is in a deep, free, rich soil, and in 
a mild climate. It arrives at its full growth in 50 or 60 years; but it 
requires to be 80 or 100 years old before its wood arrives at perfection. In 
marshy soil, or in dry sand, and even on chalk, the tree never attains any 
size. It produces fertile seeds at the age of 20 years, but flowers several years 
sooner; sometimes even perfecting its seeds sooner also. The longevity of 
the tree is from 140 to 200 years, though it has been known of a much 
greater age. M. Hartig has felled sycamore trees 200 years old, and upwards 
of 100 ft. in height, the timber of which was perfectly sound. 

Geography. Found in various parts of Europe, particularly in Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy,in wooded mountainous situations. In England, 
it is found in hedges and about houses, but not truly wild, according to Smith ; 
though others consider it indigenous. Gerard, in 1597, says it is a stranger in 
England, only found growing im the walks and places of pleasure of noblemen, 
where it is planted for the sake of its shadow. Parkinson observes, “ It is 
cherished in our land only in orchards or elsewhere, for shade and walks.” 
Ray speaks of it as very common in courtyards, churchyards, avenues, and 
about noblemen’s houses; but says it began, in his time, not to be much in 
request, because of the great litter occasioned in gardens and walks by the 
falling leaves. Martyn, in his edition of Miller’s Dictionary, says that, if it were 
truly indigenous, the country would have been full of it; since the tree comes 
up with such wonderful facility from the seed. For the same reason, Dr. 
Walker supposes it to have been one of the very earliest of foreign trees intro- 
duced into Scotland. Sir T. D. Lauder says, “ It is a favourite Scotch tree, 
having been much planted about old aristocratic residences in Scotland ; and, 
if the doubt of its being a native of Britain be true, which, however, we can- 
not believe, then it is probable that the long intimacy which subsisted between 
France and Scotland may be the cause of its being so prevalent in the latter 
country.” (Lauder’s Gilpin, i. p. 121.) In Switzerland, the tree is found 
from 2000 ft. to 3000 ft. above the level of the sea, reaching up the mountains 
to the point where Vaccinium Vitis idze‘a commences ; provided, however, that 
the soil be dry and of a good quality. In such situations it suffers much less 
from frost and snow than many other trees. 

History. The first record of the tree, as in cultivation in Britain, is in 
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Turner’s Herbal, in 1551: it is mentioned by all subsequent British authors as 
of doubtful indigenousness. From the facility with which itis propagated, the 
hardiness and vigorous growth of the tree, its various uses, especially, as Dr. 
Walker observes, for forming domestic utensils, and also the beauty of its buds 
in spring, and of its foliage in early summer, it has been very generally 
planted. 

Properties and Uses. The wood, when the tree is young, is white; but, as it 
gets older, the wood becomes a little yellow, and often brown, especially 
towards the heart. It is compact and firm, without being very hard; of a fine 
grain, sometimes veined, susceptible of a high polish, and easily worked, either 
on the bench, or in the turning-lathe. It does not warp, and is not likely to 
be attacked by worms. It weighs per cubic foot, newly cut, 64 lb.; half dry, 
56 lb. ; dry, 48 lb. It loses, in drying, about a twelfth part of its bulk. 

In France and Germany, it is much sought after by wheelwrights, cabinet- 
makers, turners, sculptors in wood, manufacturers of musical instruments, and 
especially of violins, and makers of toys and other small wares. The roots, 
which are often agreeably veined, and the stools or stumps where the plant 
has been long treated as a bush, and cut periodically for coppice-wood, is 
eagerly sought after for curious cabinet-works and for laying. The wood is 
used for pestles, for tables, rollers, spoons, plates, and other household articles ; 
it is also used for gun-stocks, and in every kind of structure, whether under 
water Or in the air.’ - According to M. Hartig, the principal German writer on 
timber trees and their uses, the wood of the common sycamore is the most 
valuable of all woods as fuel, both for the quantity of heat which it gives out, 
and the time that it continues burning : it surpasses the beech, in these respects, 
in the proportion of 1757 to 1540. Converted into charcoal, it is superior to 
the beech in the proportion of 1647 to 1600. The leaves, gathered green and 
dried, form an excellent forage for sheep during the winter. The sap has 
been drawn from the trees in Germany, and various experiments made with it. 
At first, itis as clear as water, and sweet; but, after it has run from the tree 
for some time, and begins to run slowly, it takes a whitish colour, and becomes 
sweeter and of a thicker consistence ; though this thick sap is found to contain 
less sugar than that which comes off first, and is quite clear. From a tree 18 in. 
in diameter, from which the sap was allowed to flow for five days, 36 quarts 
were obtained. The proportion of sugar produced by the sap varies. Some- 
times an ounce of sugar froma quart of liquor has been obtained ; but, generally, 
not somuch. The variations depend on the age of the tree, the vigour of its 
growth, the nature of the soil, the temperature of the season, and a number of 
other circumstances of which littleis known. In Scotland, Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder informs us, incisions were made in the trunk of a sycamore tree of 
45 years’ growth, at 5 ft. from the ground, in the beginning of March, 1816. 
“ A colourless and transparent sap flowed freely, so as in two or three hours 
to fill a bottle capable of containing 1 lb. of water. Three bottles and a half 
were collected, weighing, in all, 3 lb. 4.0z. The sap was evaporated by the 
heat of a fire, and gave 214: grains of a product in colour resembling raw sugar, 
and sweet in taste, with a peculiar flavour. After being kept fifteen months, 
this sugar was slightly moist on thesurface. The quantity of sap employed in 
the evaporation was 24,960 grains, from which 214 grains of sugar were ob- 
tained: therefore, 116 parts of sap yielded one part of sugar. The experiment 
was made at Cannon Park, in Stirlingshire, on the 7th and 8th of March, 1816, 
(Lauder’s Gilpin, i. p. 124.) Dr. Walker states that the sap is made into wine 
in the Western Highlands of Scotland. 

In Britain, the uses to which the A. Pseudo-Platanus is applied are much 
less various than in France and Germany. The species is a very umbrageous 
one, from its numerous -branches, and numerous and large leaves; and hence it 
is eligible in all cases where trees are wanted to afford dense shade: it may be 
on this account that it is sometimes seen bounding the homesteads of a farm, 
and on the sunny side of the dairy in the farm-yard. It is used in joinery 
and turnery, and cabinet-making ; by musical instrument makers; for cider- 
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presses ; and, sometimes, for gun-stocks. Formerly, when wooden dishes and 
spoons were more used than they are at present, it was much in demand, espe- 
cially in Scotland, by the manufacturers of these articles. 

As underwood, the sycamore shoots freely from the stool to the age of 80 
or 100 years. As a timber tree, it is most advantageously cut down at the age 
of 80 years, or from that age to 100. In Germany, the tree which is com- 
monly planted along with it, in plantations made with a view to profit, is the 
beech. As an ornamental tree, it produces the best effect ; either sirgly, in 
groups of two or three, placed sufficiently near to form a whole, but not so as 
to touch each other; and in rows or avenues. The varieties with variegated 
leaves are very ornamental in the beginning of summer ; but their leaves are 
almost always more or less imperfect, especially on the edges, and fall off 
much sooner in the autumn than those of the species. The leaves of the pur- 
ple variety are not liable to the same objection as those of the variegated - 
sorts. 

In Scotland, children amuse themselves by cutting openings in the bark, and 
sipping the sap that flows from its wounds (Mag. Nat. Hist.) ; and they also 
play with the large buds which are found on the points of the shoots, which 
they call cocks, and the small side-buds, which they call hens. In England, 
children suck the wings of the growing keys, for the sake of obtaining the sweet 
exudation that is upon them. 

Poetical and historical Allusions. The sycamore, in the language of flowers, 
signifies curiosity, because it was supposed to be “ the tree on which Zaccheus 
climbed to see Christ pass on his way to Jerusalem, when the people strewed 
leaves and branches of palm and other trees in his way, exclaiming, ‘ Hosanna 
to the Son of David!’ ” (Syl. Flor., p. 221.) The tree called the sycamore 
in the Bible, however, was not the A‘cer Psetdo-Platanus, but the Ficus 
Sycomorus; though the supposition that the first was the sycamore of the Scrip- 
tures induced many religious persons, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
to plant it near their houses and in their gardens. Evelyn mentions this prac- 
tice, and condemns it; as the sycamore, from the frequency of honey-dew 
on its leaves, is a very unwholesome and unsightly tree. It is mentioned by 
Chaucer; and Cowper says, — 

** Nor unnoticed pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire ; 


Now green, now tawny; and ere autumn yet 
Has changed the woods, in scarlet honours bright.” 


Soil and Situation. The common sycamore will grow in any soil not 

saturated with moisture ; but it seems to prefer one that is dry and free, rather 
than one stiff or moist. It will grow in exposed situations, and especially on 
the sea coast, and maintain its erect position against the sea breeze better than 
most other trees. It is inuse for this purpose in Scotland, and also for plant- 
ing round farm-houses and cottages on bleak hills. In such situations, an 
instance can hardly be found of the head of the tree leaning more to one side 
than another. Even when the wind blows strongly in one direction for nine 
months in the year, this tree maintains its perpendicularity and symmetrical 
form. ) 
Propagation and Culture. This species is invariably propagated by seed; and 
the variegated-leaved and other varieties by layers, or by budding or grafting. 
It will also propagate freely by cuttings of the roots. The seeds may either 
be sown immediately after they are gathered, or they may be kept in sand till 
the following spring. If the seeds are kept dry, and unmixed with sand or 
earth till spring, they seldom come up the same year, and sometimes lose their 
vegetative properties altogether. 

Accidents and Diseases. The leaves are attacked by various insects, and the 
young shoots eaten by goats, hares, cattle, horses, andl mules. In a suitable 
soil, the tree is attacked by few diseases; but at great elevations, on unsuitable 
soils, and especially on such as are wet, the superabundance of sap produces 
hzmorrhage, and, according to M. Werneck, dropsy. In both these cases, the 
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roots soon become spongy and rotten, and the plant becomes a prey to lichens 
and fungi, and finally dies. The cause of the disease being the humidity of the 
soil, it can only be prevented by planting the tree on soil sufficiently dry, either 
naturally or by drainage. Two parasitic species of Fingus are found upon 
the leaves: Xylomaacérinum Pers., described and figured in the Encyclopedia 
of Plants, No. 16490., and Erineum acérinum Pers., described and figured 
in the Encyclopedia of Plants, No. 16593. A sweet clammy matter exudes 
from the foliage, and is fed upon by insects, whose excrements tend to dis- 
colour it ; which shows, in some seasons, considerable discolouration and want 
of cleanness and freshness, that may be referred in part to this cause, and may 
be in part referable to particles of dust and other matter floating in the atmo- 
sphere, and falling on the clammy surface of the foliage. 


Statistics. There are a great many fine specimens of this tree in different parts of Europe ; and, as 
it is a well-known species, we shall only select a few, as in other cases, partly to show the rate of 
growth, and partly to show the magnitude attained relatively to time. 

A. Psetido-Platanus in the Environs of London. At Kew, there is a tree, 100 years planted, and 
74ft. high, the trunk 52 ft. in diameter, and the diameter of the head 60 ft.; at Mount Grove, 
Hampstead, A. P. albo variegata, 69 ft. high, the trunk 2 ft.10 in. in diameter, and the head 47 ft. in 
diameter ; the soil a sandy loam, and the situation exposed. 

A. Pseiido-Plitanus South of London. In Hampshire, in Wilkins’s Nursery, Isle of Wight, 10 
years planted, and 25 ft. high; at Alresford, 81 years planted, 70 ft. high, the trunk, at 1 ft. from the 
ground, 9 ft. in diameter ; in Devonshire, at Endsleigh Cottage, 22 years planted, and 40 ft. high ; in 
Dorsetshire, at Bridehead House, 77 years old, and 40 ft. high : in Kent, at Cobham Hall, 98 ft. high ; 
the diameter of the trunk, at 1 ft. from the ground, 5 ft. 4in.; the contents of the tree in timber, 
450 ft. ; in Somersetshire, at Brockley Hall, 90 ft. high, and the diameter of the trunk 2 ft. 10 in. 

A. Psetdo-Plitanus North of London. In Berkshire, at Bear Wood, 15 years planted, 30 ft. high ; 
in Worcestershire, at Hadzor House, 10 years planted, and 28 feet high; at Hagley, 9 years planted, 
and 17 ft. high; in Lancashire, at Lancaster, in the Friends’ Burying Ground, several fine trees 
about a century old, between 60 ft and 70 ft. high, with trunks from 22 ft. to 3 ft. in diameter, and 
heads 60ft. to 70 ft in diameter; at Latham House, 40 years planted, and 45 ft. high; at Aldcliff 
Hall, 50 ft. high, diameter of the trunk 40 ft, and of the head 60 ft.; in Northumberland, at Wool- 
sington, 55 ft. high, the diamcter of the trunk 8 ft. 4 in., and of the head 50 ft; in Suffolk, at 
Finborough Hall, 70 years planted, and 70 ft. high; at Livermore, 4. P. variegata, 13 years planted, 
21 ft. high; in Yorkshire, at Hackness, 70 years planted, and 74 ft. high; at Grimston, 12 years 
planted, and 40 ft. high ; in Warwickshire, at Coombe Abbey, A. P. variegata, 60 years planted, and 
53 ft. high; in Rutlandshire, at Belvoir Castle, the species 18 years planted, and 24 ft. high; in 
Hertfordshire, at Cheshunt, A. P. variegata, 10 years planted, 28 ft. high. 

A. Pseido-Pidtanusin Scotiand. In Mid-Lothian, at Hopeton House, 50 ft. high, the trunk 4 ft. 
10 in. in diameter, and the diameter of the space covered by the branches 90 ft. ; at Moredun Park 
are two trees 50 ft. high ani 70 ft. high, the trunks 3 ft. 3 in.and 4 ft. 6in. in diameter, and the 
heads from 50 ft. to 60 ft. in diameter; at Calder House, one standing on the pleasure-ground 
‘on the road from the house to the church, measured, on the 4th of October, 1799, 17 ft. 7 in. 
in girt, and at the ground 20ft.3in. Its trunk was 12 ft. high, with aclear bole, after which it 
divided into five great arms. Its branches extended in diameter about 60 ft. This tree is 
known to have been planted before the Reformation; and it is supposed to be not less than 300 
years old; yet it has the appearance of being perfectly sound. It was the tree to which, long ago, the 
iron jugs (a species of pillory) were fastened. The tree came gradually to grow over them; and they 
have now been comptetely enclosed in its trunk for a considerable time. At the place where they are 
enclosed, there is a great protuberance, on the south side of the tree, at the height of between 4 ft. 
and 5 ft.” (Lauder’s Gilpin, i. 272.) At Preston Hall, there isa tree, 19 ft. 3in. in circumference, at 
1 ft. from the ground; at Niddry Marischall, one which, at 3 ft. from the ground, measures 19 ft. 4 in. 
In Renfrewshire, there is one 65 ft. high, diameter of the trunk 5 ft. 2 in., and of the head 80 ft. ; at 
Bishopton, one 60 ft. high, the trunk 63 ft. in diameter, and the contents in timber 720 ft., figured by 
Strutt in his Sylva Britannica; in East Lothian, at Tynningham, 52 ft. high, diameter of the trunk 
3 ft. 4in., and of the head 96 ft.; in Berwickshire, at Yester, at 1 ft. from the ground, 19 ft. in cir- 
cumference ; at Newbattle Abbey, many large trees, planted before the Reformation; one planted 
before the year 1530; at Nisbet, 65 ft. high in 1795 (Lauder’s Gilpin, vol. i. p. 272.) ; in Ayrshire, at 
Dornholm, 70 ft. high; at Blair, 100 years planted, 70 ft. high ; at Cassilis, the diameter of the head 
84 ft., and of the trunk 5ft.; in Clackmannanshire, in the garden of the Dollar Institution, 12 years 
planted, and 28 ft. high; in Perthshire, in Messrs. Dickson and Turnbull’s Nursery, Perth, 24 years 
planted, 57 ft. high, the diameter of the trunk 28 in., and of the head 30 ft. ; at Taymouth, 200 years 

“planted, and 100 ft. high, the diameter of the trunk 6 ft., and of the head 40 ft. ; in Sutherlandshire, at 
unrobin Castle, 63 ft. high, diameter of the trunk 2 ft. 5 in., and of the head 97 ft.; another tree 
there, 180 years planted, 68 ft. high, and the trunk 33 ft. in diameter; in Stirlingshire, at Airthrey 
Castle, 60 ft. high, the diameter of the space covered by the head 66 ft. ; at Callendar Park, 70 ft. 
high, the diameter of the trunk 5 ft., and of the head 66 ft. ; at Sauchie, 89 ft. high, the diameter of 
the trunk 3 ft. and of the head 50 ft. 

A. Psetdo-Platanus in Ireland. In Dublin, at the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, 25 years planted, and 
24 ft. high; at Cypress Grove, 45 ft. high ; in Connaught, at Makree Castle, 77 ft. high, diameter of 
the trunk 4 ft., and of the head 68 ft.; in Galway, at Coole, 40 ft. high, the diameter of the trunk 
14 in., and of the head 38 ft. ; in Down, at Castle Ward, 134 years planted, and 64 ft. high, the diame- 
ter of the trunk 3 ft., and of the head 42 ft. 

A. Pseiido-Platanus in Foreign Countries. In France, in the Botanic Garden at Toulon, 48 years 
planted, and 90 ft. high ; in the neighbourhood of Nantes, 60 ft. high. In Hanover, at Schwobber, 
80 ft. high; in Saxony, at Worlitz, 65 years planted, 50 ft. high: in Austria, in the garden of 
the University of Vienna, 30 years planted, and 40 ft. high; at Laxenburg, 50 years planted, and 
835 ft high. In Prussia, in the Pfauen Insel, at Potsdam, 40 years ‘planted, and 45 ft. high. In 
Bavaria, at Munich,” 26 years planted, and 15 ft. high. In Switzerland, at Friburg, is a tree sup- 
posed to be about 500 years old, the trunk is 262 ft. in circumference at 1 ft. from the ground. In 
Sweden, at Lund, 14 years planted, and 38 ft. high. 


Commercial Statistics. Price of plants, in the London nurseries, seedlings 
663 
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10s.a 1000, plants 6 ft. high 2s. each, the variegated varieties 2s. 6d. each, 
the purple-leaved 3s. each. At Bollwyller, 80 cents a plant, and the varie- 
gated varieties 1 franc 20 cents a plant; at New York, ?. 


£9. A. optusa‘tum Kit. The obtuse-lobed-leaved Maple. 


Identification. Kit. in Willd. Spec., 4. p. 948.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 594.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 949. 

Synonymes. A. neapolitanum Tenorve; A. hybridum, in the Lond. Hort. Soc. Gard. in 1834; the 
Neapolitan Maple. 

Engravings. Tratt. Arch., 1. No.14.; our fig. 124. in p. 450, 451.; and the plate of this species in 
our Second Volume. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves cordate, roundish, 5-lobed; lobes bluntish (or 
pointed), repandly toothed, velvety beneath. Corymbs pendulous. Pe- 
dicles hairy. Fruit rather hairy, with the wings somewhat diverging. 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 649.) The flowers are pendulous, pale, and few in the 
panicle. A large tree, with the general habit of A. Psetido-Platanus, but 
apparently of more vigorous growth; a native of Hungary, Croatia, and 
many parts of Italy; and introduced into England in 1825. ‘On all the 
hills and lower mountains of the kingdom of Naples, in Camaldoni, Cas- 
tellamare, and the Abruzzi, it is found abundantly, growing, usually, to the 
height of 40 ft. It is extremely striking, with its reddish purple branches, 
in the wood of Lucania, between Rotonda and Rubia; and, in the Basi- 
licate, and Calabria, it is said, by Tenore, to acquire colossal dimensions. 
It is certainly very singular that so fine a tree as this, occupying so large a 
tract of country frequently visited by English tourists, should be almost 
unknown in this country; and yet, although it is perfectly hardy, and very 
easily multiplied, it is scarcely ever met with in any but botanical collec- 
tions.” (Pen. Cyc., vol.i. p. 77.) There is a noble specimen of this tree in 
the garden of the London Horticultural Society at Chiswick; which, 
though only 10 or 12 years planted, in 1835 had attained the height of 
26 ft., with a trunk 54 in. in diameter, as shown in our plate in Vol. IT. 


¥ 10. A. BARBA‘TUM Michx. The bearded-calyxed Maple. 


Identification. Michx. Fl. Bor. Amer., 1. p.252.; Pursh, Fl. Amer. Sept., 1. p.267.; Dec. Prod., 
1. p. 595. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 649. 

Synonymes. A. carolinianum Bolt. ; A. trilob&atum, in the London Hort. Soc. Gard. in 1835. 

Engravings. A leaf is shown in Pen. Cyc., vol. 1. p. 76. ; and several in our jig. 125. in p, 452. 


Spec. Char. §c. Leaves heart-shaped, 3-lobed, nearly equally serrated, 
nearly smooth beneath. Clusters sessile. The stalks of the female flowers 
simple, of the male flowers branched. Calyx bearded internally. Keys 
smooth, diverging but little. (Pen. Cyc.) This species, according to 
Pursh, inhabits North America, between New Jersey and Carolina, in deep 
pine and cedar swamps. It was found on the west side of the Rocky 
Mountains, about the sources of the Columbia, by Douglas; but Dr. 
Hooker says the specimens sent home by him are too young to enable him to 
form an opinion as to the correctness of the name. There are two plants 
of this species, under the name of A. trilobatum, in the garden of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, where they form low trees, or bushes, about 
10 ft. high. In its native country, the tree is said to grow to the height of 
20 ft. The plants named A. barbatum, in the London Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Garden, and in Messrs. Loddiges’s arboretum, and in some of the 
nurseries in 1835, seem to be A. platandides. The leaves, and the general 
appearance of the plant, are those of A. Psetido-Platanus, diminished, in 
all its parts, to one third of its usual size. This species was introduced in 
1812; and plants of it, under the name of A. trilobatum, may be obtained 
in some of the nurseries. 


D. Leaves 5, rarely 7-lobed. 


¥ 11.4. O’patus Dec. The Opal, or Itahan, Maple. 


Identification. Ait. Hort. Kew., 3. p.436.; Dec. Prod., 1. p.594.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 649. 

Synonymes. A, O’palus Lin., Mill., and other authors ; A. rotundifdlium Lam, Dict., 3. p. 382.5; A. 
italicum Lanth. Ac., No.8.; A. villdsum Pyres.; VE’rable Opale, E’rable & Feuilles rondes, or 
P’rable d’Italie, 7. 
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Dertvation. The specific appellation of O’‘palus has been given to this species, probably from the thick 
opal-like aspect of the leaves. 

Engravings. Baudril. Traité, &c., vol. 5. p13. ; our fig. 126. in p. 453. ; and the plate of this species 
in our Second Volume. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves more or less heart-shaped, roundish, 5-lobed, smooth 
beneath; the lobes generally obtuse, and coarsely serrated. Flowers 
in drooping corymbs. Keys smooth. (Pen. Cyc.) A tree, a native of 
Corsica; from which country it was brought to Paris by M. Richard, and 
thence to England, in 1752. It is described by Baudillart as a branchy 
tufted tree, covered with smooth leaves, somewhat coriaceous, roundish, 
indented, with five blunt lobes, deep green on the upper surface, and some- 
what glaucous underneath, with long red petioles. Its flowers are whitish, 
in short racemes ; and the small fruits, or keys, which succeed them, are 
almost round. It found in forests and on mountains in Corsica, and in 
Italy ; where, from the denseness of its shade, it is sometimes planted by 
road sides, and in gardens near houses. The red colour of the petioles, of 
the leaves, of the fruits, and even the red tinge of the leaves themselves, 
more especially in autumn, give it rather a morbid appearance. It pushes 
later in the spring than most of the other species. The wood is veined, 
and very close: in Italy, it is used for gun-stocks ; and the roots, especially 
of those trees which have been often cut down, are very much sought after 
on account of their hardness, and their curious knots and blotches, which 
render them suitable for making snuff-boxes, and for inlaid work. 

Variety. A. coridceum, in the arboretum of the Messrs. Loddiges, seems to 
be a variety of this species; but A. opulifolium, No. 14, as described by 
Baudrillart, seems quite distinct from it. 


Statistics. There is a plant of this species in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, 
which answers perfectly to M. Baudrillart’s description. The largest tree in the neighbourhood of 
London, bearing the name of A. O’palus, is at Fulham Palace ; where, in 25 years, it has attained the 
height of 35ft.; in Sussex, at Langham Park, 9 years planted, it is 20 ft. high; in Staffordshire, at 
Trentham, 12 years planted, it is 7 ft. high; in Yorkshire, at Grimston, 12 years planted, 24 ft. high ; 
in Scotland, in the garden of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, Edinburgh, 8 years planted, and 
12 ft. high ; at Hopeton House, 18 years planted, and 18 ft. high ; in Argyllshire, at Toward Castle, 
there is a tree, which is said to be considered A*cer O’palus by Dr. Hooker, which is no less than 50 ft. 
high, and girts 4ft. at 1ft. from the ground. In France, in the Jardin des Plantes, 30 years 
planted, and 34 ft. high ; in the Botanic Garden at Toulon, 40 years planted, and’30 ft. high. In Bel- 
gium, in the Botanic Garden at Ghent, 13ft. high. In Hanover, at Schwobber, 80 ft. high (most 

robably some other species, ? 4. obtusatum); in Saxony, at Wé6rlitz, 23ft. high. In Austria, in 
osenthal’s Nursery, at Vienna, 16 years planted, and 12 ft. high. 


Commercial Statistics. Price, in London, from 1s. to 1s. 6d. a plant ; and at 
Bollwyller, 1 franc. 


¥ 12. A. oputiro‘tium Vill. The Guelder-Rose-leaved Maple. 


Identification. Vill. Dauph., 4. p. 802, ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 649. 

Synonymes, A.hispanicum Pour. Act. Toul., 3. p. 305.; A. vernum Reyn.; A. montanum C. Bau- 
hin, Pin., 431.; E’rable duret, or E’rable 4 Feuilles d’Obier, and Ayart in Dauphiné, I%.; 
Schneeboll-blattriger Ahorn, Ger. 


Engraving. Tratt. Arch., 1. No. 13.; and the plate of this species, in our Second Volume. 

Spec. Char., §&c. Leaves cordate, roundish, 5-lobed. Lobes obtuse, bluntly 
and coarsely toothed. Corymbs almost sessile. Ovaries and fruit smooth, 
with wings rather diverging. (Don’s Mill.,i. p.649.) According to Dr. 
Lindley, in the Pen. Cyc., this kind is the same as A. O’palus; but, ac- 
cording to Baudrillart, it is quite distinct. Its height, the latter says, is 
from 20 ft. to 25 ft. or 30 ft. It grows naturally in the French Alps, and 
on the Pyrenees. Its bark is grey; its leaves have 5 lobes, somewhat 
rounded, a little toothed, and greener above than below. It flowers are 
in drooping racemes ; its fruits are swelled out, and their wings spreading ; 
so much so as to form almost a straight line, like those of A. platandides. 
It is common on the rocks of Mount Jura; and is considered preferable to all 
the other maples for its wood, which is hard and compact, without sap-wood, 
not easily split, and so homogeneous in its texture, that it is almost impossible 
to distinguish in it the annual layers. It takes the finest polish ; it is white, 
lightly shaded with lemon-colour, sometimes exhibiting flashes or shades of 
red, but not red veins. Completely dried, it weighs 521b. 110z.thecubic foot. 
In Bugly it is used by wheelwrights, and makes excellent naves to wheels. 
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“M. Maratray, inspector of forests in the department of Mount Jura, 
sent, in 1807, to the Administration of Forests in Paris, a specimen of 
this wood, which justified all that had been said of the fineness and homo- 
geneousness of its grain. He also sent seeds, part of which came up the 
first year, and the remainder the year following. The plants have made 
tolerable progress ; but it remains to be known, whether, in fertile soil, the 
tree will preserve the valuable quality of its wood.” (Traité, §c.,i. p. 61.) 
The plants have been distributed among the different government gardens 
of France; and particularly those of Versailles, under the direction of 
M. Bose. At Bollwyller, there are plants of this species which, it is said, 
can be furnished of considerable size ; and they are designated in the Cata- 
logue, “ A‘cer opulifolium, non A. O’palus;” price 1 france 50 cents. 
There was a tree in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, in 
1835, which differed somewhat from A. O’palus, and seemed to us inter- 
mediate between that species and A. barbatum, or, as it was then marked, 
in 1835, A. trilobatum; but, whether it was the 4. opulifolium of Villars 
and Baudrillart, we are unable to say. 


€ 13. A. crrcina‘tum Pursh. The round-/eaved Maple. 


Identification. Pursh Fl. Amer. Sept., 1. p. 267. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p.595.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 651. 
Engraving. Hook. Amer., t.39.; and our jig. 112., and fig. 127. in p. 454. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves orbicular, rather cordate at the base, 7-lobed, 
smooth on both surfaces ; lobes acutely toothed ; nerves and veins hairy at 
their origins. (Don’s Mill., i.p.651.) A tree from 20 ft. to 40 ft. high. 

112 . Branchesslender, pendulous, and crooked ; often 

taking root, in the manner of those of many 

Zz species of Ficus. Bark smooth, green when 

Ss young, white when fully grown. Leaf the 

length of the finger, upon rather a short foot- 

<=. stalk, membranaceous, heart-shaped, with 7—9- 

“Ss, lobes, and 7—9-nerves, smooth above, except 

== hairs in the axils of the nerves; downy be- 

neath, and in the axils of the nerves woolly: 
lobes ovate, acute, and acutely serrated; the 
sinuses acute; the nerves radiate from the tip 
of the petiole, and one extends to the tip of 
each lobe. Flowers (produced in April and 
| May) of a middling size, in nodding corymbs, 

+ that are on long peduncles. (Hook. Fl. Bor. 

Amer.) This is a very marked and beautiful species; distinguishable, at 

sight, by the regular form of its leaves, and pale reddish green colour. 


Geography. On the great rapids of Columbia River. (Lewis, in Pursh’s 
Fl. Am. Sept.) Common along the north-west coast of North America, be- 
tween lat. 43° and 49°. (Douglas ; D. Scouler.) A. circinatum, like A. ma- 
crophyllum, is exclusively confined to the woody mountainous country that 
skirts the shores; and there, among the pine forests, it forms almost impene- 
trable thickets. (Douglas, in Hook. Fl. Bor. Amer., vol. i. p. 112.) , 

Properties and Uses. The wood is fine, white, and close-grained, very 
tough, and susceptible of a good polish. From the slender branches the 
native tribes make the hoops of their scoop-nets, which they employ for 
taking the salmon at the rapids, and in the contracted parts of the river. 


Statistics. There is a plant of this species, in the London Horticultural Society’s Garden, about 2 ft. 
high ; and one at Messrs. Loddiges’s about the same height, In Berkshire, at High Clere, thereis a 
‘tree which has blossomed and ripened seeds. 


gw 14.4. paLMa‘tum Thunb, The palmate-/eaved Maple. 


Identification. Thunb. F). Jap., p. 161. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 595.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 650. 
Engraving. Tratt. Arch., 1. No.17.; and our fig. 128. in p. 455. 


Spec. Char., §c. eaves smooth, palmately divided into 5—7-lobes beyond 
the middle; lobes acuminated, oblong, serrated. Umbels 5—7-flowered. 
(Don’s Mill. i. p. 650.) A native of Japan, and introduced in 1832. 
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Branches and corolla purple. Fruit woolly. There are plants of this spe- 
cies in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, the leaves of 
which, as will be seen by our fig. 128., are strikingly distinct. The plants 
appear to be rather tender, and we would recommend them to be tried, in 
the first instance, against a wall. 


¥ 15. A. ER10ca/RPUM Miche. The hairy-fruited, or white, Maple. 


Identification. Michx. Fl. Amer. Bor., 2. p. 213. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 650. 

Synonymes. A. dasycérpum Willd. Spec., 4 p. 985.; A. tomentdsum Hort. Par.; A. glaicum 
Marsh.; dA. virginidnum Duh,; A. ribrum Wagenh.; white, or soft, Maple, United States; Sir 
Charles Wager’s Maple ; E’rable 4 Fruits cotonneux, or E’rable blanc, 7. ; rauher Ahorn, Ger. 

Engraving. Desf. Ann. Mus., 7. t. 25.; Tratt. Arch., 1. No. 8.; our fig. 129. in p. 456. ; and the’ plate 
ot this species in our Second Volume. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves truncate at the base, smooth and glaucous beneath, 
palmately 5-lobed, with blunt recesses, and unequally and deeply toothed 
lobes. Flowers conglomerate, on short pedicels, apetalous, pentandrous. 
Ovaries downy. (Don’s Mill., i. p.650.) A large tree, with pale greenish 
yellow seeds, and flowers tinged with pale pink. They are arodnean in 
April and May ; and seeds are ripened by midsummer, from which plants 
may be raised the same year. Introduced by Sir Charles Wager, in 1725. 


Description. The trunk of the white maple is low, and divides itself into 
a great number of limbs, so divergent, that Michaux says they form a head 
more spacious, in proportion to the size of the trunk, than that of any other 
tree with which he is acquainted. The tree blooms early in the spring: its 
flowers are small and sessile, with a downy ovarium. The fruit is larger than 
that of any other species which grows east of the Mississippi. It consists of 
two capsules joined at the base, each of which encloses one roundish seed, 
and is terminated by a large, membranous, falciform wing. In Pennsylvania, 
it is ripe about the Ist of May; and a month earlier on the Savannah river, 
and in Georgia. At this period the leaves, which have attained half their 
size, are very downy underneath: a month later, when fully grown, they are 
perfectly smooth. They are opposite, and supported by long petioles; they 
are divided by deep sinuses into 4 lobes, are toothed on the edges, of a bright 
green on the upper surface, and of a beautiful white beneath. The foliage, 
however, is scattered, and leaves an open thoroughfare to the sunbeams, 
“ The young leaves, and young germs, are very downy; but the old leaves, 
and perfect fruit, are glabrous.” (Hook, Fl. Amer., p.114.) The wood of 
this maple is very white, and of a fine grain; but it is softer and lighter than 
that of the other species in the United States, and, from its want of strength 
and durability, is little used. (Michaux, p.215.) In the United States, as 
well as in England, this species is often confounded with A‘cer rubrum, 
which, in the leaves, it nearly resembles; but it differs in its inflated woolly 
fruit, expressed in the terms eriocarpum and dasycarpum, and in its flowers, 
which are produced in small compact axillary groups, and are almost, or 
quite, sessile; while those of 4. rubrum are produced in axillary groups on 
peduncles of irregular length (the shortest being about 1 in., and the longest 
about 2in.), and are succeeded by smooth compressed fruits. : 

Geography. A. eriocarpum, in the Atlantic parts of the United States; 
commences on the banks of Sandy River, in the district of Maine; and those 
of the Connecticut, near Windsor, in Vermont, are its most northern points. 
But, like many other trees, it is pinched by the rigorous winters of this lati- 
tude, and never reaches the size which it attains a few degrees farther south. 
It is found on the banks of all the rivers which flow from the mountains to 
the ocean; though it is less common along the streams which water the 
southern parts of the Carolinas and of Georgia. In no part of the United 
States is it more multiplied than in the western country; and nowhere is its 
vegetation more luxuriant than on the banks of the Ohio, and of the great 
rivers which empty themselves into it. There sometimes alone, and some- 
times mingled with the willow, which is found along all these waters, it con- 
tributes singularly, by its magnificent foliage, to the embellishment of the 
scene. The brilliant white of the leaves beneath forms a striking contrast 
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with the bright green above; and the alternate reflection of the two surfaces 
in the water heightens the beauty of this wonderful moving mirror, and aids in 
forming an enchanting picture ; “which,” says “ Michaux, during my long excur- 
sions in a canoe in these regions of solitude and silence, I contemplated with 
unwearied admiration. Beginning at Pittsburg, and. even some miles above 
the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, white maples, with 
trunks 12ft. or 15ft. in circumference, are continually to be met with at 
short distances.” (Miche, p.213, 214.) 

History. 'Vhis tree was introduced by Sir Charles Wager, in 1725, and 
has since been in general cultivation. It was at first supposed to be a variety 
of A. ribrum; and, as such, is mentioned in Martyn’s Miller. In the first 
edition of Du Hamel, the two sorts are described as distinct varieties ; and 
their specific distinctions were afterwards pointed out by Desfontaines, in the 
Ann. du Mus. @ Hist. Nat. de Paris, vol. vii. p.412.; the principal distinction 
consisting in the fruit of A. eriocarpum being woolly, and that of A. rubrum 
being smooth. Both species are now in very general cultivation, throughout 
Europe, as ornamental trees. 

Properties and Uses. In America, wooden bowls are sometimes made of 
the wood of this species, when that of the tulip tree cannot be procured. 
At Pittsburg, and in the neighbouring towns, it is used, in cabinet-making, 
instead of holly, and for inlaying furniture made of mahogany, cherry tree, 
and walnut; though it is not exactly suitable for this purpose, as it soon 
changes colour. The hatters of Pittsburg prefer the charcoal of this wood 
to every other for heating their boilers, as it affords a more uniform and du- 
rable heat than any other. Sugar is made from this species in districts where 
the tree abounds, but the produce is not above half that obtained from the sap 
of the sugar maple. The sap is in motion very early in this species, beginning 
to ascend about the 15th of January ; so that, when sugar is made from it, the 
work of extracting it is sooner completed. The cellular integument rapidly 
produces a black precipitate with sulphate of iron. (Michauzx.). In Europe, 
this tree is chiefly planted for ornamental purposes, for which it is admirably 
adapted by the rapidity of its growth, the graceful divergent direction of its 
branches, the beauty of its leaves, and the profusion of its early flowers. 
In mild seasons, such as the present spring of 1836, these flowers begin to 
burst from their buds in the first week in January; and they are often fully 
expanded by the end of February or beginning of March. 

Soil, Situation, Propagation, §c. A. eriocarpum requires a deep free soil, 
and more moisture than most of the other species. Though it will not grow 
in swamps, yet it attains its greatest dimensions on the alluvial banks of 
rivers which are occasionally inundated. It ripens its seeds, both in America 
and Britain, by midsummer, or earlier; and, if these are immediately sown, 
they come up, and produce plants which are 8 in. or 10 in. high, by the suc- 
ceeding autumn. 


Statistics. The largest tree in the neighbourhood of London is at Kew, where, in 25 years, it has 
attained the height of 50 ft. ; in Staffordshire, at Trentham, it is also 50 ft. high. Price of plants, in 
London, 1s. 6d. each ; at Bollwyller, 1 franc; at New York, 25 cents, and seeds 1 dollar per quart. 


* 16. A.ru‘BruM L. The red-flowering, or scarlet, Maple. 


Identification. Lin. Spec. 1496. ; Hayne Dend., p. 213. ; Dec, Prod., 1. p. 595. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 650, 

Synonymes, A. virginianum Herm. Par., t.1., Mil. Iil., t. 8. f.4., Trew. Sel., t. 85, 86.; A. coc- 

cineum Az¢.; soft Maple, Swamp Maple, red Maple; E’rable rouge, Fv.; rother Ahorn, Ger. 

Engravings. Michx. Arb., 2. t. 14.; Desf. Ann. Mus., 7. p. 413. t.25.; Tratt. Arch., I. No. 9.; 

Schmidt. Arb., 1. t. 6.; Krause, t. 119.; our fig. 130. in p. 457.; and the plate of the tree in our 
Second Volume. 

Spec. Char., §c. eaves cordate at the base, glaucous beneath, deeply and 
unequally toothed, palmately 5-lobed, with acute recesses. Flowers con- 
glomerate, 5-petaled, pentandrous. Ovaries smooth. (Don’s Mill., i. 
p- 650.) A tree of the middle size, from North America in 1656, remark- 
able for its red flowers, which are produced in April and May. 

Varieties. 

¥ A.r. 2coccineum and * A, r.3 intermédium are varieties of this species, 
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differing so very little from it as hardly to be worth cultivation as 
distinct. The leaves of A. r. coccineum are somewhat redder in 
spring, when they expand, than those of A. rubrum. 


Description. Tn America, the red-flowering maple, Michaux observes, is 
the earliest tree, the bloom of which announces the return of spring; it is in 
flower, near New York, from the 10th to the 15th of April. The blossoms, which 
are of a beautiful purplish or deep red, unfold more than a fortnight before 
the leaves. They are aggregate, and situated at the extremity of the branches. 
The fruit is suspended by long flexible peduncles, and is of the same hue with 
the flowers; though it varies in size and in the intensity of its colouring, 
according to the exposure and dampness of the soil. The keys and the seeds 
are one half smaller than those of A. eriocarpum, and they ripen sooner. The 
leaves are also smaller than those of that species ; but, in most other respects, 
they resemble them. They are glaucous and whitish underneath ; and are 
palmated, or divided into 3 or 4 acuminate lobes, irregularly toothed. The 
extremities of this tree, which are formed by numerous twigs united at the 
base, have a remarkable appearance when garnished with flowers and seeds of 
a deep red, before vegetation has begun generally to revive. Before the red- 
flowering maple exceeds 25 ft. or 30 ft. in height, and 7 in. or 8 in. in diameter, 
its bark is perfectly smooth, and marked with white blotches, by which it is 
easily distinguished. Afterwards, the trunk, like that of the white oak 
(Quércus alba) and sweet gum (Liquidambar Styraciflua), becomes brown 
and chapped. In this tree, as in others which grow in wet places, the sap- . 
wood bears a large proportion to the heart-wood, if, indeed, the name of heart- 
wood can properly be given to the irregular column, star-like in its horizontal 
section, which occupies the centre of large trunks, and which has points, from 
lin. to 3in. in length, projecting into the sap-wood. (Michaux, p. 218, 219.) 
The wood weighs, when dry, 44 lb. per cubic foot. The tree only attains its 
full size in rich soils. Somewhat large forests of it in America, when their 
summits are covered with flowers, are said to present a very singular and 
grand appearance. 

Geography. In America, towards the north, the red-flowering maple appears 
first, scantily, about Malebaye, in Canada, in 48° north latitude; but, in pro- 
ceeding southward, it soon becomes more common, and abounds in Florida 
and Lower Louisiana. Of all the trees which flourish in grounds which are 
occasionally overflowed, this species is most multiplied in the middle and 
southern states. It occupies, in great part, the borders of the creeks, and 
abounds in all the swamps, which are often inundated, and always miry. In 
these situations it is accompanied by the black gum (Nyssa sylvatica), sweet 
gum (Liquidambar Styraciflua), shellbark hickory (Carya squamosa), swamp 
white oak (Quércus Prinus discolor), black ash (/raxinus sambucifolia), 
and white ash (/raxinus quadrangulata). To these are added, in the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, the small magnolia, or swamp bay (Magnolia glatca), the 
water oak (Quércus aquatica), loblolly bay (Gordonia Lasianthus), tupelo 
(Nyssa aquatica), and the red bay (Latrus carolinénsis). It is a remarkable 
fact, that, west of the mountains, between Brownsville and Pittsburg, the red- 
flowering maple is seen growing on elevated ground, with the oaks and the wal- 
nuts; but, in such situations, it does not attain such ample dimensions as in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey: in these states exist extensive marshes, called 
maple swamps, exclusively covered with it; where it is found 70 ft. high, and 
3 ft. or 4 ft. nm diameter. (Wichaur, p. 217, 218.) Elliot observes that, in 
“ descending the mouths of our large rivers, the red maple is the last tree 
found in the swamps, the tree diminishing in size as the soil becomes impreg- 
nated with salt, until it dwindles down to a shrub, and, mingling with the can- 
dleberry myrtle (JJyrica cerifera) and Paccharis halimifolia, it finally dis- 
appears.” (Hook, Fl. Bor. Amer., i. p. 114.) . 

History. This tree was cultivated by Mr. John Tradescant, jun., in 1656. 
It was for a long time confounded with A. erlocarpum. It is described, in the 
first edition of Du Hamel, as Acer floribus rubris ; and A, eriocarpum, as A‘cer 
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virginianum flore majore. Miller, in 1741, says, the Virginian flowering 
maple (A. rubrum) was raised from seeds, which were brought from Virginia 
many years since, by Mr. John Tradescant, in his garden at South Lambeth, 
near Vauxhall ; and, since, in the garden of the Bishop of London at Fulham, 
where it has flowered for several years, and produced ripe seeds, from which 
several plants have been raised. Upon a survey of the state of the garden at 
Fulham, in October 1793, the A‘cer rubrum planted by Bishop Compton, at 
3 ft. from the ground, measured, in girt, 4 ft. 3 in., and its computed height 
was 40 ft. On visiting the same gardens again in 1809, the tree was gone. 
(Lyson’s Env. London, 1810, 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 228.) Miller, in 1755, speak- 
ing of A. eriocarpum, says, this the gardeners distinguish by the title of Sir 
Charles Wager’s maple; the other being called the scarlet-flowering maple; 
but, as there is no difference in [the form of } their flowers, seeds, or leaves, so 
they must be deemed but one species, as they are only accidental varieties 
arising from seed. In continuation, he says, speaking of the scarlet variety, 
that it flowers about the middle of April, and that Sir Charles Wager’s maple 
flowers about the middle or latter end of March. In Martyn’s Miller, pub- 
lished in 1807, the two are still considered as the same species. We have no 
doubt of their being in fact only varieties, or races, of the same species ; but 
we have kept them distinct, as they are remarkably different, both in the co- 
lour of their flowers, and in their habit of growth, though not much so in their 
leaves. Michaux was the first to distinguish the two kinds as species, and the 
distinction (as before observed, p. 424.) was first pointed out in detail by Des- 
fontaines. As A.ribrum is not a rapidly growing tree, like A. eriocarpum, it 
has not been so extensively cultivated as that species ; nevertheless, it is to be 
found in most collections, and it is propagated in the principal European 
nurseries. . 

_ Properties and Uses. In America, the wood of the red-flowering maple is 
applicable to several uses. It is harder than that of the white maple, and of 
a finer and closer grain; hence it is easily wrought in the lathe, and acquires, 
by polishing, a glossy and silken surface. It is solid, and, for many purposes, 
it is preferred by workmen to other kinds of wood. It is principally employed 
for the seats of Windsor chairs: the pieces are prepared in the country; and so 
considerable is the demand, that boats laden with them frequently arrive at 
New York and Philadelphia, where an extensive manufactory is carried on for 
the consumption of the neighbouring towns, and for exportation to the south- 
ern states and to the West India Islands. The whole frame of japanned chairs 
is made of this wood, except the back, for which hickory (Carya) is chosen, 
on account of its superior strength and elasticity. The frame, the nave, and 
the spokes of spinning-wheels are made of the red maple. At Philadelphia, it is 
exclusively used for saddle-trees; and, in the country, it is preferred for yokes, 
shovels, and wooden dishes, which are brought to market by the country peo- 
ple, and purchased by the dealers in wooden ware. It sometimes happens 
that, in very old trees, the grain, instead of following a perpendicular direction, 
is undulated ; and this variety bears the name of the curled maple. This sin- , 
gular arrangement is never found in young trees, nor in the branches of even 
such as exhibit it in the trunk; it is also less conspicuous in the centre than 
near the circumference. Trees having this character of wood are rare, and do 
not exist in the proportion of one to a hundred. The serpentine direction of 
the fibre, which renders them difficult to split and to work, produces, in the 
hands of a skilful mechanic, the most beautiful effects of light and shade. 
These effects are rendered more striking, if, after smoothing the surface of the 
wood with a double-ironed plane, it is rubbed with a little sulphuric acid, and 
afterwards anointed with linseed oil. On examining it attentively, the varying 
shades are found to be owing entirely to the inflection of the rays of light ; 
which is more sensibly perceived in viewing it in different directions by candle- 
light. Before mahogany became generally fashionable in the United States, 
the best furniture in use was made of the red-flowering maple, and bedsteads 
are still made of it, which, in richness and lustre, exceed the finest mahogany, 
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At Boston, some cabinet-makers saw it into thin plates for inlaying mahogany ; 
but the most constant use of the curled maple is for the stocks of fowling- 
pieces and rifles, which to elegance and lightness unite toughness and strength, 
the result of the twisted direction of the fibres. The cellular matter of the 
inner bark is of adusky red. By boiling, it yields a purplish colour, which, on 
the addition of sulphate of iron, becomes dark blue approaching to black. It 
is used in the country, with a certain portion of alum in solution, for dyeing 
black. The wood of the red-flowering maple does not burn well, and is so 
little esteemed for fuel, that it is rarely brought for that purpose into the cities. 
It has but little strength, is liable to injury from insects, and ferments and 
speedily decays when exposed to the alternations of dryness and moisture. 
For these reasons, though it is now extensively used in America, its importance 
in the arts is not sufficient to entitle it to preservation; and Michaux supposes 
that, when artificial plantations become necessary in that country, the red 
maple will be altogether omitted. The French Canadians make sugar from 
the sap of this maple, which they call p/aine ; but, as in the preceding species, 
the product of a given measure is only half'as great as that obtained from the 
sugar maple. (Michaur.) In Britain, and throughout Europe, the sole use 
of the red-flowering maple is as an ornamental tree; and, whether we regard 
the beauty of its flowers and opening leaves in early spring; of its red fruits in 
the beginning of summer, or its red foliage in autumn, it deserves to be con 
sidered one of the most ornamental of hardy trees. Unfortunately, in British 
nurseries, it is generally raised by layers’; whereas, if it were grafted on A. erio- 
carpum, or raised from seed, as it is said to be on the Continent (for, whether 
it be considered as a race or a ‘species, it will reproduce itself), the plants 
would be of much mere vigorous growth. 

Soil, Situation, Propagation, §c. Contrary to the general character of the 
maples, this species is said to thrive best in moist soil, which must, however, 
at the same time, be rich; and, for the tree to attain a large size, the situation 
ought to be sheltered. In Britain, it is chiefly propagated by layers; but, on 
the Continent, almost always by seeds, which ripen before midsummer, even 
sooner than those of A. eriocarpum, and, if sown immediately, come up the 
same season. The seeds, even when mixed with soil, do not keep well; and, 
in general, but a small proportion of those sent home from America vegetate 
in Europe. 

Statistics. In the neighbourhood of London, the largest tree is at Kew, which, in 45 years, has 
attained the height of 40 ft.: one at Purser’s Cross is 35 ft. high ; and at Kenwood, in 38 years, the 
tree has attained the height of 34 ft. In Berkshire, at White Knights, 30 years planted, it is 18 ft. 
high ; in’Hertfordshire, at Cheshunt, 8 years planted, it is 22 ft. high ; in Staffordshire, at Trentham, 
it is 50 ft. high; in Surrey, on an eminence in the arboretum at Milford, there is a tree 40 ft. high, 
which, in autumn, when the leaves have assumed their dark red colour, looks like a column of sear- 
let, and is seen from a great distance all round the country. In Surrey, at Farnham Castle, a tree, 
45 years planted, is 50 ft. high.{ ‘In Scotland, in the Glasgow Botanic Garden, there is a tree, 16 years 
planted, and 20 ft. high ; and in the Perth Nursery, one, 14 years planted, which is also 20 ft. high. In 
Ireland, in Down, at Ballyleady, 60 years planted, it is 28 ft. high ; in Kilkenny, at Woodstock, 60 
years planted, and 50 ft. high ; in Louth, at Oriel Temple, 40 years planted, and 44 ft. high. In France, 
in the Botanic Garden at Toulon, 45 years planted and 29 ft. high. In Saxony, at Worlitz, 65 years 
planted, and 55 ft. high. In Austria, at Laxenburg, 30 years planted, and 25ft. high. At Briick 


on the Leytha, 35 years planted, and 32 ft. high. In Prussia, at Sans Souci, 40 years planted, 
and 38 ft. high. In Bavaria, at Munich, 24 years planted, and 40 ft. high. 


Conmercial Statistics. Plants, in London, cost from Is. to ls. 6d. each, and 
seeds 4s. a quart; at Bollwyller, plants are 1 franc 50 cents each; at New 
York, plants are 15 cents each, and seeds 2 dollars 25 cents a pound. 


*¥ 17. A, MONSPESSULA‘NUM LL. The Montpelier Maple. 


Identification. Lin. Spec., 1497.; Hayne Dend., p. 210. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p.595.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 649. 

Synonymes. A. trilobum Meench.; A. trifdlium Duh.; A. trilobatum Lam.; E’rablede Montpelier, 

~ Fr.; Franzésischer Ahorn, Ger. 

Engravings. Pluk. Alm., t.251. f. 3.; Tratt. Arch., 1. No, 20.; Duh. Arb., 1. t. 10. f. 8.; Schmidt 

- Arb., 1. t..14.; and Krause, t.101.; our jig. 131. in p. 458.; and the plate of this species in our Se- 
cond Volume. 


Spec. Char., Sc. Leaves cordate, 3-lobed; lobes almost entire, and equal. 
Corymbs few-flowered, pendulous. Fruit smooth, with the wings hardly 
diverging. A low tree or shrub, found in the south of Europe, and intro- 
duced in 1739; flowering in May. 

. : 
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Description, §c. Yn its native countries, (the south of France and Italy,) this 
tree attains the height of 30 ft. or 40 ft.; though, in rocky exposed situations, 
it often forms only a large bush. The trunk is covered with a reddish brown 
bark. The leaves are chiefly 3-lobed, with an entire margin: they are dark 
green, and bear a general resemblance to those of A. campéstre, which are about 
the same size, but of a paler green, and 5-lobed. The leaves, in mild seasons, 
remain on during great part of the winter, more especially in France. The 
flowers are produced just before the leaves: they are pendulous, on peduncles 
1 in. or more long, disposed in dichotomous panicles, or corymbs, one from al- 
most every bud, and consist of from 6 to 10 flowers. The flowers are of a pale 
yellow colour, and form a great source of attraction to bees. The tree of this 
species in the London Horticultural Society’s Garden has the branches rather 
ascending, so as to form somewhat a fasciculate head; but in old trees, the 
head is roundish and spreading. 

Geography, History, §c. The tree abounds, in a wild state, in the south of 
France, and also in Spain and Italy, chiefly on rocky exposed situations. It 
is also much planted in the south of France as hedges, on account of the per- 
sistency of the leaves, which remain on during a great part of winter. The tree 
was introduced into England in 1739, and is to be met with in most botanic 
gardens. The wood, which is hard and heavy, is used in France by turners 
and cabinet-makers ; but, in England, the tree may be considered as purely one 
of ornament; and, as such, it well deserves a place in every collection. It is 
easily propagated by seeds or by layers. 


Statistics. The largest tree in the neighbourhood of London is at Kenwood, where, in 35 years, it 
has attained the height of 47 ft.; there are two very handsome trees at Ham House, each nearly 30 ft. 
high: at Kew, 30 years planted, it is 29ft. high; in the Oxford Botanic Garden, 40 years planted, it 
is 25 ft. high ; in Worcestershire, at Croome, 30 years planted, 25 ft. high ; in Staffordshire, at T'rent- 
ham, 26 :years planted, 27ft. high. In Scotland, in the Perth Nursery, 14 years planted, and 
14 ft. high. In France, in “the Jardin des Plantes, 130 years planted, and 55ft. high. In Saxony, at 
Worlitz, 45 years planted, 30 ft. high ; in Austria, at Vienna, inthe garden of the University, 40 years 
planted, and 36ft. high; and at Laxenburg, 35 years planted, and 30 ft. high. In Prussia, in the 
Berlin Botanic Garden, 18 ft. high. In Bavaria, in the Botanic Garden at Munich, 24 years planted, 
and 20 ft. high. 


Commercial Statistics. Plants, in the London nurseries, are ls. 6d. each; at 
Bollwyller, 1 franc 50 cents; at New York, ?. 


¥ 18. A.camper’stRE L. The common, or Field, Maple. 


Identification. Lin. Spec., 1497. ; Hayne, Dend., p. 211.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 595. ; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 649. 

Synonymes. E’rable champétre, Fr. ; kleiner Ahorn, Feld Ahorn, Ger. 

Engravings. Engl. Bot., t. 304.; Fel. Dan., t. 1288.; Reitter and Abel, Abbild., t. 25.; Willd. 
Abbild., t.213.; our jig. 152. in p. 458,; and the plate of A. campéstre var. austriacum in our 
Second Volume. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves cordate, with 5-toothed lobes. Racemes erect. 

Wings of fruit much divaricated. (Don’s Mill. i. p. 649.) 

Varieties. There are four forms of this species. 

¥ A. c. 1 hebecarpum Dec. Prod., 1. p. 594. The downy-fruited Field 
Maple.— Fruit clothed with velvety pubescence. A. campéstre Wallr, 
in Litt. Tratt. Arch.,i. No.7; A.modlle Opiz. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 649.) 

* A. c.2 foliis variegatis. The variegated-leaved Field Maple.— Next to 
the variegated-leaved variety of A. Psetido-Platanus, this seems the 
handsomest of all the variegated-leaved maples ; the leaves preserving, 
with their variegation, the appearance of health, and the blotches, and 
stripes of white, or whitish yellow, being distinctly marked. 

¥ A.c. 3 collinum Wallr. in Litt, Dec. Prod.,i. p. 594. The hill-inha- 
biting Mield Maple.— Fruit smooth. Lobes of leaves obtuse. Flower 
smaller. A. affine and A. macrocarpum Opiz. Native of France. 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 649.) 

* A. c. 4 austriacum Tratt. Arch., i1.No.6. The Austrian Field Maple.— 
Fruit smooth. Lobes of leaves somewhat acuminated. Flowers 
larger than those of the species. Native of Austria, Podolia, and 
Tauria. (Don’s Mill., i. p. 649.) This variety is larger in all its parts 
than the original species, and is of much freer growth; the main 
stem rises erect and straight, and sends out its branches regularly on 
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every side, so as to forma sort of cone, almost like a fir, as exhibited 
in the plate of this variety, in our Second Volume. A very hand- 
some tree, from which our drawing was taken, exists in the garden of 
the London Horticultural Society, and, not far from it, a round- 
headed shrubby tree of the original species. A subvariety of this 
sort, with variegated leaves, is propagated in the Bollwyller Nursery. 

Description. A, c. hebecarpum is the British form of this species; and it is 
thus characterised by Smith in his Eng. Flora, ii. p. 231. A rather small tree, 
with spreading branches; the bark corky, and full of fissures; that of the 
branches smooth. Leaves about 14in, wide, downy while young, as are their 
footstalks, obtusely 5-lobed, here and there notched, sometimes quite entire. 
Flowers green, in clusters that terminate the young shoots, hairy, erect, short, 
and somewhat corymbose. Anthers hairy between the lobes. Capsules 
downy, spreading horizontally, with smooth, oblong, reddish wings. The cha- 
racter of the flowers, in being produced upon the young shoots, ascribed to the 
British field maple by Smith, is one which it possesses, and one in which it 
differs markedly from certain exotic kinds; as A. eriocarpum, A. ribrum, and 
A. monspessulanum ; the flowers of which species are produced from buds dis- 
tinct from those out of which the shoots are developed. In Britain, it seldom 
attains the height of more than 20 ft., except in a state of cultivation. 

Geography. This species is found throughout the middle states of Europe, 
and in the north of Asia. According to Pallas, it is found in New Russia, and 
about Caucasus. In Britain, it is common in hedges and thickets, in the mid- 
dle and south of England ; but is rare in the northern counties and in Scot- 
land. It is not a native of Ireland, and, perhaps, not of Scotland. 

Properties and Uses. The wood weighs 61 lb. 9 oz. a cubic foot, in a green 
state, and 51 lb. 15 oz. when perfectly dry. It makes excellent fuel, and the 
very best charcoal. Itis compact, of a fine grain, sometimes beautifully veined, 
and takes a high polish. It was celebrated among the ancient Romans for 
tables. In France, it is much sought after by turners, cabinet-makers, and the 
manufacturers of domestic utensils. The wood of the roots is frequently 
knotted ; and, when that is the case, it is used for the manufacture of snuff- 
boxes, pipes, and other fanciful productions. The young shoots, being tough 
and flexible, are employed by the coachmen, in some parts of France, instead 
of whips. The treeis much used in France for forming hedges, and for filling 
up gaps in old fences. It is also employed in topiary works, in geometrical 
gardens, being found to bear the shears better than most other trees. The 
leaves and young shoots are gathered green, and dried for winter provender 
for cattle. The sap yields more sugar, in proportion to the quantity taken, 
than that of the sycamore; but the tree does not bleed freely. In Britain, the 
tree is seldom planted for any other purpose than that of ornament, in which 
it is effective by adding to the variety of a collection, rather than to its positive 
beauty. The variegated variety is showy, and, if a mule could be procured 
with red flowers, by cross-fecundation with A. rubrum, we should then havea 
singularly handsome little tree. Even a red tinge added to the autumnal 
foliage would be valuable. For the purpose of cross-fecundation, a plant of A. 
campéstre would require to be forced forward in a green-house, or a plant of 
A, rubrum retarded in an ice-house, as the two species flower at different 
periods. 

Soil, Situation, §c. A dry soil suits this species best, and an open situation ; 
but, to attain a timber-like size, it requires a deep free soil, and a situation 
sheltered by other trees. So circumstanced, it attains the height of 30 ft. or 
40 ft., both in France and England, as may be seen in Eastwell Park, in Kent, 
and at Caversham Park, near Reading. In the nurseries, plants of this species 
are raised from seeds, most of which often remain eighteen months in the 
ground before they come up, though a few come up the first spring. The 
varieties are propagated by layers. 

Casualties. The mistletoe is sometimes found growing on this species. 

Statistics. In the environs of London, at Kew, 4, campéstre, 50 years planted, is 26 ft. high; in 
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Dorsetshire, at Melbury Park, 100 years planted, ‘and 38 ft. high, the trunk 2 ft. 9 in. in diameter, and 
the head 37 ft. in diameter, growing in stony clay; in Essex, at Braystock, 80 years planted, and 
50 ft. high ; in Surrey, at Farnham Castle, 50 years planted, 30 ft. high; in Suffolk, at Finbo- 
borough Hall, 70 years planted, and 40 ft. high. In Denbighshire, at Llanbede, 20 years planted, 
34 ft. high. In Scotland, near Edinburgh, at Hopeton House, 46 ft. high ; in Argyllshire, at Hafton, 
36 years planted, and 36 ft. high’; in Clackmannanshire, in the’garden of the Dollar Institution, 12 years 
planted, and 20 ft. high ; in Forfarshire, at Airlie Castle, 10 years planted, and 14 ft. high ; in Stirling- 
shire, at Blairlogie, 302 years old, and 55 ft. high, the diameter of the trunk 4 ft., and of the head 
45ft., the soil, a light loam on dry gravel, and the situation exposed. In France, in the Botanic 
Garden at Toulon, 48 years planted, and 45 ft. high. In Saxony, at Worlitz, 65 years planted, and 
40 ft. high ; in Austria, in [the University Botanic Garden at Vienna, 20 years planted, and 25 ft. 
high ; at Laxenburg, 60 years planted, and 45ft. high; at Kopenzel, 45 years planted, and 30 ft. 
high ; at Hadersdorf, 40 years planted, and 21 ft. high. In Prussia, at Sans Souci, 40 years planted, 
and 35ft. high. In Bavaria, at Munich, 24 years planted, ana 20 ft. high. 


Commercial Statistics. Plants, in London, seedlings 10s. a 1000, of a larger 
size 20s. a 1000; the variegated-leaved variety 2s. 6d.a plant. At Bollwyller, 
the broad-leaved variegated subvariety, 1 franc 50 cents a plant; at New 
York, ?. 


¥ 19. A. creE’TIcum L. The Cretan Maple. 


Identification. Lin. Spec., 497.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 594. ; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 649. 

Synonymes. A. heterophyllum Willd. En.; A. sempervirens L. Mant.; E’/rable de Créte, Fr. ; Cre- 
tischer Ahorn, Ger. 

Engravings. Tratt. Arch., 1. No.19.; Duh. Arb., 1. p. 28. t.10. £.9.; Alp. Exot., 9. t. 8.; Pocock 
Orient., 197. t.85.; Schmidt Arb,, t.15.; Krause, t. 120.; our fig. 132. in p. 459.; and the plate of 
this species in our Second Volume. 


Spec. Char., §c. eaves permanent, cuneated at the base, acutely 3-lobed at 
the top. Lobes entire, or toothleted ; lateral ones shortest. _Corymbs few- 
flowered, erect. Fruit smooth, with the wings hardly diverging. (Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 649.) A diminutive slow-growing sub-evergreen tree; native of 
Candia, and of other islands in the Grecian Archipelago. Introduced in 
1752. 


Description, §c. This species is seldom seen in British collections, and 
then more frequently as a shrub than as a tree; but it is readily known 
from all the others, and from A. monspessulanum, to which it makes the near- 
est approach, by its being nearly evergreen; and by the great variety of the 
forms of its leaves; and, according to the specific character, by the flowers 
being erect ; those of A. monspessulanum being pendulous. In young plants, 
the leaves are seldom much lobed; and this, we suppose, has given rise to the 
species or variety known in gardens as A, heterophyllum, which appears to be 
only A. créticum in a young state. We are only aware of three plants of this 
species which have assumed the character of trees in the neighbourhood of 
London ; viz. that at Syon, figured in our Second Volume, which is 28 ft. high, 
flowers freely, and produces seeds almost every year; one in the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden, about 8 ft. high, which has stood there since the time of Mil- 
ler ; and a third, of equal age, which was in the Mile End Nursery, and which, 
in 1834, was 10 ft. high. This last tree has since been sold, and removed to 
the garden of the Rev. T. Williams, at Hendon, Middlesex. This species is 
een propagated by\layers; though it might, probably, be grafted on the 

ontpelier maple. Wherea miniature arboretum is formed in a small garden, 
this species may be considered valuable, as exemplifying the order Aceracex, 
in a space not larger than what would be required for a herbaceous plant. 


Statistics. _The only specimens worth recording in Britain are those already referred to at Syon, 
Chelsea, and Hendon. The plants in the London Horticultural Society’s Garden, and at Messrs. 
Loddiges’s, are not above a foot and a,half high. In France, in the Jardin des Plantes, a tree 130 
years planted is 31 ft. high. In Saxony, at Worlitz, one 55 years planted is 40 ft. high. 


Commercial Statistics. Plants, in the London nurseries, cost 5s. each; at 
Bollwyller, where it is considered as synonymous with A. heterophyllum, 
2 francs each; at New York, ?. 


App. i. Doubtful Species of A’cer. 


We have not been able to satisfy ourselves respecting the distinctness of A. 
O’palus and A. opulifolium ; and we are very much inclined to think that the 
sort which we have figured as A. barbatum is a European species, and, con- 
sequently, not the A. barbatum of Michaux, To us, it appears that the A. 
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barbatum, of which a leaf is figured in the Penny Cyclopedia, and several in 
our fig. 125. p. 452., may possibly be only a variety of A. Psetido-Platanus, 
diminished in all its parts. A. coriaceum, which we consider as a synonyme 
of A. O'palus, and which, in the Penny Cycl., is considered a synonyme of A. 
créticum, may be a more distinct sort than we think it is, from having seen 
only small plants of it. These small plants have leaves as nearly as possible 
of the same form as those of A. O/palus, exhibited in fig. 126. p. 453.; and, 
therefore, the A. coriaceum mentioned in the Penny Cycl, as a synonyme of 
A. créticum, must refer to a different plant from the specimen of A.coriaceum in 
Loddiges’s arboretum. A. Lobéli Tenore, of which there is a tree, 20 ft. high, 
at Croome, in Worcestershire, certainly appears very distinct from A. plata- 
noides (of which we have set it down as a variety) in the foliage of the plants 
about 2 ft high in the London nurseries ; but not so in the specimens which 
we have received from Croome. A. nigrum, which we consider as a variety 
of A. saccharinum, ought to be proved by raising plants from seeds, which can 
be procured from America at the same price as those of A. saccharinum. 
It would not surprise us if A. platandides and A. sacchérinum were ultimately 
to turn out to be races of one and the same species. Under the name of A. 
hybridum, it is probable that there is more than one variety or species in cul- 
tivation. The A. hybridum of Bosc, with coriaceous leaves, profoundly trifid, 
seems to be different from the A. hybridum of Baudrillart, which he describes 
as intermediate between A. monspessulianum and A. tataricum. In Don’s 
Miller, there is A. obtusifolium Flor. Grec., t. 361.,a native of Crete; and 
there is also A. obtusatum Kit., a native of Hungary: these may possibly be 
names applicable to one and the same species. A. lobatum Don’s Miller, 1. 
p. 651., a native of Siberia, and said to have been introduced in 1820, is there 
designated an “ extremely doubtful ”’ species. 


App. ii. Anticipated Species of A*cer. 


All the species of this family are so interesting and ornamental, that it is 
desirable to procure additions to those already introduced into Britain, from 
every quarter of the globe, and by every resource which art supplies. It 
appears, from Don’s Miller and Royle’s Jilustrations, that there are one or 
two European species, one from N. America, several from the Himalayas, and 
some from Japan, all likely to prove hardy, which are at present wanting in 
British collections. We shall give the names of these, in the hope of direct- 
ing to them the attention of travellers, collectors, and patriotic amateurs. 


4 A. ibéricum Bieb., a tree 20 ft. high, native of Iberia, with greenish yellow flowers, and 
shining 3-lobed leaves, is described in Bieberstein’s Flora Taurico-Caucasica, vol. ii. p. 447.; in Dec. 
Prod., i. p. 594. ; and in Don’s Miil., 1. p. 649. 

4 A. obtusifolium Sibth. and Smith, a native of Crete, a tree 15 ft. high, with 3-lobed crenated 
leaves, is described in the Flora Greca, and in Don’s Miil.; in the latter work it is mentioned as 
being of doubtful introduction. 

4 A. parvifolium Tausch is described as having 5-lobed leaves, and nodding corymbs of flowers. 
It is a native of the south of Europe, growing to the height of 30 ft., by some confounded with A. cré- 
ticum, and by others with A. monspessulanum, 

*¥ A. glabrum Torrey has smooth roundish 5-lobed leaves, and is found in North America, on the 
Rocky Mountains. Very little appears to be known of this species. 

* A. levigitum Wat. has oblong, acuminated, smooth, shining, leaves, and white flowers. It is a 
native of Nepal, on high mountains, where it forms a tree 40 ft. high. It is described and figured 
by Dr, Wallich in his Plant. Asiat. rar., 2. p. 3. t. 104. 

t A. acuminatum Wall., a tree of Nepal, with leaves varying from 3-lobed to 5-lobed, is described 
in Don’s Prod. Fl. Nep., p. 249. 

4 A. cultrdtum Wall., a tree of Himalaya, with cordate, 7-lobed, acuminated leaves, is described 
by Wallich in his Plante Asiatice rariores, vol. ii. p. 4. 

4 A. caudatum Wall., a tree from the highest regions of Nepal, with long pointed leaves, is de- 
scribed in the work last quoted, vol. ii. p. 4., and in Don’s M7i/., 1. p. 648. 

*¥ A. villisum Wall., a tree 50 tt. high, native of the high alps of the Himalaya, near to perpetual 
snow, has cordate 5-lobed leaves, and fragant flowers, lt is described in Dr. Wallich's work, and in 
Don’s Mill., as before quoted. 

¥ A. sterculiaceum Wall., is a tree 50 ft. high, with a trunk 3 ft. in diameter, The leaves are very 
large, with long petioles, and the flowers are white. It is found in Nepal, on Mount Shiopore, 

A. disséctum Thun. is atree of Japan, with leaves 9—10-parted, and oblong acuminated lobes, 
with a red corolla. It is described by Thunberg in his Flora Japonica, p. 160.; in Dec. Prod., i. 
p. 955. ; and Don’s Mill, i. p. 650. 

H H 
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* A. japénicum Thun., with roundish palmate leaves, is a Japan tree, 20 ft. high, with the bark of 
the branches, and the corollas purple, and the fruit woolly. It is described in Thunberg’s Flora 
Japonica, p. 161. ; in Dec. Prod., i. p. 595.; and in Don’s Milz., i. p. 650. 

¥ A. septenilobum Thun., with smooth, acuminated, 7-lobed leaves, is a Japan tree, 40ft. high, 
described by Thunberg, and, after him, by De Candolle and G. Don, as before quoted. 

* A. pictum Thun., with smooth, palmate, 7-lobed leaves, is a Japan tree, 30 ft. high, with ash- 
coloured branches, and leaves variegated with white. Described as above. 

* A. trifidum Thun., with undivided and trifid entire leaves, and twigs smooth and purplish, is a 
Japan tree, 20 ft. high, described in the works quoted. 

+ A. truncatum, described in Bunge’s List of Plants of the North of China, noticed in p. 176. 


New Sorts from Cross-Fecundation. A.obtusatum has very much the ap- 
pearance of a hybrid between A. Psetido-Platanus and A. O’palus ; but, whether 
this be the case or not, there seems no reason for doubting that cross-fecun- 
dation might be effected in this genus, as well as it is in various others. The 
objects ought to be, to get more colour into the flowers, and more red into 
the leaves. A. monspessulanum, with flowers as red as those of A. rubrum, 
would be a fine variety. Possibly some of the species might be fecundated 
by some species of the genus Negindo, which would lead to great changes in 
the leaves. As a number of the species of A‘cer do not flower and perfect 
seeds, till they become considerable trees, it would be desirable, when experi- 
ments are to be made by cross-fecundation, and the person wishing to try 
these experiments possesses only young trees, to graft them with scions 
from trees which already flower and fruit. In collecting species for this- 
purpose, care must be taken, either to procure plants producing hermaphro- 
dite flowers, or plants having male and female flowers on the same tree; — 
unless, indeed, advantage is proposed to be taken of the circumstance of the 
tree being only of one sex, to fecundate its flowers, if female, or pistilliferous, 
with the male flowers of another species; or, if staminiferous, to fecundate 
with them the female flowers of some other kind. We are strongly inclined 
to believe that some of what are now considered aboriginal species of A‘cer 
are only the result of cross-fecundation, produced by accident; and hence we 
anticipate a number of new forms, when the attention of cultivators is power- 
fully directed to this object. Neguéndo fraxinifolium will, in all probability, 
fecundate, and be fecundated by, acers of different kinds; and this alone 
would produce something which would amply repay the curious cultivator. 
The tree produces flowers at an early age; and, as there are in almost every 
part of the country abundance of trees of A‘cer campéstris, and A. Pseudo-Pla- 
tanus, which flower every year, we would recommend a trial to be made 
between these sorts without delay. Success may not attend the first trial, 
but the object ought to be persisted in till some result be obtained. A. cré- 
ticum, A. monspessulanum, and A. campéstre will, doubtless, fertilise together ; 
because, in foliage, in mode of growth, in time of flowering, and in the form 
of the fruit, they are very much alike; and something might be done with 
them with very little trouble. 

Additional Sorts from accidental Forms of Growth. The eagle’s:claw maple 
is a well known and very curious variety. Whenever any appearance of 
the same kind is observed in any of the other species, it ought to be con- 
tinued by grafting. By carefully looking out for sports from the average 
forms, we shall probably, at some future day, have weeping maples, as well as 
the weeping ash; fastigiate maples, like the Lombardy poplar ; and purple- 
leaved kinds, like the purple-leaved beech or common hazel. Though scareely 
any of the variegated maples now known can be considered as very handsome, 
yet a new and beautiful variety of them may one day be procured. 


App. ili. Half-hardy Species of A‘cer. 


A. palmatum Thun., described p.422., is, in all probability, only half-hardy ; or, at all events, it is 
safe to treat this, and the other Japan species, and also those from Nepal, when once they are pro- 
cured, as half-hardy, when in their young state, A. obléngum, described in p. 405. according to Mr. 
Royle, descends to the lowest level of all the species found in Nepal, and is, therefore, probably the 
tenderest of those from that part of the world, : 
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A‘cer circindtum, The round-leaved Maple. 
Leaves of the. 
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Avcer rubrum. The red-flowered Maple. 
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Genus II. 


NEGU’NDO Mench. Tre Necunpo, or Box ELDER. Lin. Syst. 
Dic‘cia Pentandria. 
Identification. Mecench. Meth., 334.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 596.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 647. and 651. 
Synonymes. A*cer Lin. ; Neguéndium Rafinesque. 
Derivations. This genus was constituted from A‘cer Negindo L.; but the meaning of the latter word 


is unknown. Probably, it may be merely the Illinois name of Gigueres (from! gigwer, to romp, 
alluding to the tremulous and playful motion of the long pinnated leaves) Latinised. 


Gen. Char. Sexes dicecious. Flowers without a corolla. Calyx with 4—5 
unequal teeth. Male flowers upon thread-shaped pedicels, and disposed 
in fascicles: anthers 4—5 linear, sessile. Female flowers disposed in 
racemes. Leaves impari-pinnately divided. (Dec. Prod.,i. p. 596. 


¥ 1. N. FRAxiniFo‘Lium Nutt. The Ash-leaved Negundo. 


Identification. Nutt. Gen. Amer., 1. p. 253.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 596.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 651. 

Synonymes. Acer NegtindojL., Mich. Arb., Tratt. Arch.; N. acerdides Maench; Negtindium 
americanum Aafin.; the Ash-leaved Maple, the Black Ash; E’rablea Feuilles de Frene, Fr. ; 
Efrable 4 Giguiéres, I/linots; Eschenblattriger Ahorn, Ger. 

Engravings. Mich. Arb., 2. t. 16.; Tratt. Arch., 1. No. 10.; Schmidt, Arb., 1. t. 12.; Wats. Dend., 
t. 172. ; E. of Pl., No. 14294.; and the plate of this species in Vol. II. It is the female plant that is 
represented in these figures, except, perhaps, that of Trat. Arch,, which we have not seen. 

Spec. Char. §c. Leaves of from 3 to 5 leaflets, the opposite ones coarsely and 
sparingly toothed, the odd one oftener three-lobed than simple. (Dec. Prod., 
i. p. 596.) A tree from North America, in 1688, growing to the height 


‘ of 50 ft. or 60 ft., and flowering in April. 


Variety. 
¥N.f. 2 crispum G. Don. The curled-leaved Ash-leaved Negundo, or 
Box Elder.—Figured in our Second Volume. The plant of this va- 
riety in the arboretum of theLondon Horticultural Society is of the 
male sex: the inflorescence consists of pendulous panicles of flowers, 
that are green, with some redness from the colour of the anthers ; 
and each is placed upon a slender peduncle of about 1 in. long. 


Description. As far as is known, only the female plant of the species has, 
as yet, been introduced into England. The flowers are produced, profusely, 
about the middle of April, and appear with the leaves: they are green, small, 
and in slender pendulous racemes. The racemes of flowers are inconspicuous, 
so that the flowering of the tree may occur without being noticed, unless the 
tree be carefully watched at its flowering season. The racemes of fruits that 
succeed to the flowers, increasing gradually to the length of 6 in. or 7 in., be- 
come obvious as the season advances, and appear conspicuously among the 
foliage. The leaves are opposite, and are from 6 in. to 15 in. long, according 
to the vigour of the tree, and the moisture of the soil in which it grows. 
Each leaf is composed of two pairs of leaflets, with an odd one. The leaflets 
are petioled, oval-acuminate, and sharply toothed: towards autumn, the com- 
mon petiole becomes of a deep red. The tree grows rapidly, arriving at ma- 
turity in 15 or 20 years ; and in a suitable soil and situation, attains the height 
of 40 ft. or 50 ft.: it branches at a small distance from the ground, and forms a 
loose and wide-spreading head. The bark of its trunk is brown; and there is a 
disagreeable odour in the inner bark : that of the young branches is of a smooth 
rush-like appearance, interrupted by very few buds, and of a most beautiful 
pea-green, like the shoots of the common jessamine (Jasminum officinle), but 
on a larger scale. The proportion of the sap-wood to the heart-wood is 
large, except in very old trees: in these the heart-wood is variegated with 
rose-coloured and bluish veins. 
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Geography, §c. This tree is a native of the United States, and of Canada: 
in the latter country, it is abundant about the Red River, in N. lat. 54°, 
which is its most northern limit. It is seldom found in the northern states 
of the Union, or in the maritime parts of the southern states. It com- 
mences on the banks of the Delaware, in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, 
and increases towards the Alleghany Mountains, to the west of which it is 
most abundant; and, instead of being confined, as in the upper parts of Vir- 
ginia and of the Carolinas, to the river sides, it grows in the woods, with the 
locust (Robinia), wild cherry (Cérasus virginiana), and coffee tree (Gymn6- 
cladus). But in the bottoms which skirt the rivers, where the soil is deep, 
fertile, constantly moist, and often inundated, this tree is most abundant, and 
attains the largest size. Even here, however, the tree seldom exceeds the 
height of 50 ft., with a trunk 20 in. in diameter; and trees of these dimen- 
sions, Michaux adds, are found only in Tenessee, and in the back parts of 
Georgia, which lie far to the south. In Kentucky, it seldom attains above 
half this height. 

History. This species was cultivated by Bishop Compton in 1688; and it 
was introduced into France by Admiral Gallisoniere, in the time of Du Hamel. 
As already observed, only the female plant of the species is in British gardens, 
though the male plant exists in the form of the variety N.f crispum. Both 
male and female plants appear to be in cultivation in France ; because, accord- 
ing to Baudrillart, the Administration of Forests at Paris received a quantity 
of seeds from the neighbourhood of Lyons, from which a number of young 
plants were raised, and distributed through the national forests. The old tree 
of this species, in the garden at Fulham, planted by Bishop Compton in 1688, 
measured, in 1793, 6 ft. 4 in. in girt at 3 ft. from the ground, and was computed 
to be 45 ft high. In 1809, it measured 7 ft. 14 in. in girt; and in 1835, as 
appears in p. 43., the dimensions are scarcely varied. The tree, from the 
rapidity of its growth, its showy appearance, the fine green of its shoots, 
its large pinnate leaves (which move with the slightest breeze) and spreading 
head, and its faculty of growing in almost any kind of soil, is a general fa- 
vourite, and is to be found in most collections. 

Properties, Uses, §c. The wood of this tree has a fine even grain, and is 
saffron-coloured, slightly mixed with violet, but it is rather tender; the pro- 
portion of the soft wood to the heart-wood is so great, that it has never been 
used for any purpose in America except for that of fuel: in Europe, it is 
used for cabinet-making, particularly for laying ; it works well, and is elastic 
and sonorous. According to some, sugar has been extracted from the sap ; 
but Michaux denies this to be the case. He suggests that, from its rapid 
growth, after being cut down to the ground, it might form a valuable underwood, 
to be cut every 3 or 4 years, for fuel, charcoal, or other purposes. It has been 
tried in this way in France; but, unless the soil be kept constantly humid, the 
stool is found to decay in a very few years. Baudillart considers it the least 
useful of all the tree maples. In England, it is solely to be considered as an 
ornamental tree; and, as we have before observed, it is one of considerable 
show ; and, being also one of rapid growth, it well merits the attention of 
planters, in situations where immediate effect is an object. . 

Soil, Situation, &c. The same soil and situation which suit the A‘cer will 
answer for the Neguéndo. The plant grows with amazing rapidity, when the 
soil is deep and somewhat moist ; but, as it is not a long-lived tree, it should 
not be placed in situations where the permanent effect of wood is of import- 
ance. When raised from seed, it should always, if possible, be sown in the 
autumn, as soon as practicable after gathering, as it keeps with difficulty till 
the spring, even when mixed with sand. 


Statistics. In the environs of London, the oldest tree is that already mentioned at the Bishop of 
London’s ; and the largest one, at Kenwood, 35 years planted, and 47 ft. high. There are trees at Syon, 
at Kew, and at Purser’s Cross, above 40 ft. high; in Buckinghamshire, at Temple House, 40 years 
planted, and 40 ft high ; in Yorkshire, at Grimston, 10 years planted, and 30 ft. high. In Wales, in 
Pembrokeshire, at Golden Grove, 30 years planted, and 25ft. high. In Scotland, in the Glasgow 
Botanic Garden, 14 years planted, and 14 ft. high. In Ireland, in Galway, at Coole, 39 ft. high. In 
France, Michaux informs us, a row of these trees was planted in the Jardin des Plantes, in the Rue 
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de Buffon, which gave an excellent idea of their appearance in their native forests; the highest 
these trees now remaining, estimated at upwards of 60 years of age, are 51ft. in height, with. 
heads 54 ft. in diameter. At Toulon, in the Botanic Garden, a tree 20 years planted, is 50 ft high. 

In Saxony, at Worlitz, a tree, 65 years planted, is 40 ft. high. In Austria, in Held’s Nursery, at 

Vienna, 20 years planted, and 25 ft. high; at Briick, on the Leytha, 48 years planted, and 80 ft. high, 

with a head 48 ft. in diameter, close by water. In Prussia, at Sans Souci, 45 years planted, 24 ft.° 
high, In Bavaria, at Munich, 24 years planted, and 30 ft. high. In Hanover, in the Botanic Garden. 
at Gottingen, 20 years planted, and 40 ft. high. 

Commercial Statistics. In London, plants of the species are 1s. each, of the 
variety NV. f. crispum 1s. 6d. each, and seeds of the species 4s. a quart. At 
Bollwyller, plants of the smallest size of the species are 50 cents each, and’ 
larger plants 2 francs. At New York, plants are 25 cents each, and seeds 


1 dollar a quart. 


App. i. Anticipated Species of Negindo. 


*¥ N. meaicdnum Dec. is a native of Mexico, with trifoliate leaves, which grows to the height of 
40 ft. It has been described under the name of A. ternatum Moc. ; and also by De Candolle, who 
expresses a doubt as to whether it may not be a variety of N. fraxinifdlium. Seeds or plants of it 
ought, if possible, to be obtained from Mexico. 


* N. cochinchinénse Dec. is a doubtful species, probably belonging to Sapindacee rather than 
Aceracee. It is atree 25 ft. high, in the woods of Cochin-China, and would form a very desirable ad-" 
dition to the British arboretum. A variety of N. fraxinifOlium (the leaves having their two lower 
and their terminate leaflets ternate) is mentioned by Dr. Hooker, as having been received by him 
from Dr. Schwinitz in the state of dried specimens. (£7. Bor. Amer., i. 114.) 


App. I. Other Aceracea. 


*. Dobinea vulgaris Hamiit. (altered from the Nepalese name), a shrub 6ft. high, a native of Nepal, 
with elliptical, oblong, acutely serrated leaves, is, in all probability, hardy, and would add to the 
variety of British collections. There no other species of this genus, and no other genus belonging 
to the order Aceracee has been yet discovered and recorded, either hardy or tender. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


OF THE HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS OF THE ORDER ZSCULA‘CE.' 


Identification. Lindl. Key. 
Synonymes. Castaneacee Link; Hippocastanee Dec. 

Distinctive Character. Calyx campanulate, 5-lobed. Ovary roundish, tri- 
gonal. Seeds large and globose; albumen wanting. Embryo curved, inverted, 
with fleshy, thick, gibbous cotyledons not produced above ground in germin- 
ation. Plumule large, 2-leaved. Deciduous trees, with opposite digitate leaves. 
The fruit large and bitter, sternutatory, abounding in potash and starch. The 
bark astringent and tonic; and the fruit containing zsculine, a febrifuge. 
The genera are two, which are thus contradistinguished : — 


4H'scutus L. Capsule echinated. 
Pa‘vi4 Boeh. Capsule smooth. 


Genus I. 


4E'SCULUS L. Tur Horsecuestnut. Lin. Syst. Heptandria Monogynia. 


ARO CFONT- Lin. Gen., No, 462.; Hayne Dend., p.43.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 597.; Don’s Mill., 1. 
p. 562. 


Synonymes. _Hippocdstanum Tourn. ; Marronier d’Inde, Fr.; Rosskastanie, Ger. 
erivation. ‘The word: Ai’sculus, derived from esca, nourishment, is applied by Pliny to a species of 
oak. which had an eatable acorn, ‘The word Hippocdstanum, from Aippos, a horse, and eastanea , 


— 
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a chestnut, is said by some to have been given to this tree ironically, the nuts, though they have 
the appearance of sweet chestnuts, being only fit for horses; and by others, because, in Turkey, it 
is Said the nuts are used for curing horses of pulmonary diseases. According to Evelyn, they are 
past ores in England to horses that are broken-winded, and to other cattle that Gate coughs 
and colds. 


Description. All the species (except one, which is a shrub) are deciduous 
trees, with deeply cut leaves, and showy flowers; and they are distinguished from 
the genus Pavia by the roughness of their fruit, and by the comparative rough- 
ness, also, of their leaves. To us it appears doubtful if the roughness of the 
fruit be a sufficient generic distinction, since it varies much in diferent indi- 
viduals, and since, in some of the sorts, which have apparently been originated 
between 4z’sculus and Pavia, the fruit is as smooth, or nearly as much so, as in 
the proper pavias. It is highly probable that the two genera consist, in fact, 
of only two, or at most three, distinct species: however, all the different sorts 
in cultivation are so truly ornamental, that they may very conveniently be 
kept distinct, as races or botanical species. The common horsechestnut is 
invariably propagated by the nuts, which are sown when newly gathered, or 
in the following spring; and in either case they will come up the succeeding 
summer. All the other sorts, as being varieties of the species, are propagated 
by budding or grafting. 


¥ 1. 4. Hierpoca’stanum L. The common Horsechestnut. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 488.; Willd. Baum., p. 14.; Hayne Dend., p. 45.; Dec. Prod., 1. p 597. ; 
and Don’s Miil., 1. p. 652. 


Synonymes. Hippocastanum vulgare Tousn.; Marronier d’Inde, Fr.; gemeine Rosskastanie, Ger. 
Engravings. Woodv. Med. Bot., t. 128.; Plenck Icon.,, t. 293.; Willd. Abbild., t. 40.; and the plate 
of this species in our Second Volume. 
Spec. Char., §c. Leaflets 7, obovately cuneated, acute, and toothed. A tree, 
_growing to the height of 50 ft. or 60 ft., in cultivation since 1629, and flow- 
ering in May. 
Varieties. 
¥ AA. H. 2 flore pléeno. The double-flowered Horsechestnut. — This va- 
riety is recorded in nurserymen’s catalogues, but is not common. 
* AR. H. 3 variegata. The variegated-leaved Horsechestnut. — The leaves 
are blotched with yellow, or yellowish white, but they have a ragged 
and unhealthy appearance, and are by no means ornamental. 


Description. A tree of the largest size, with an erect trunk, and a pyra- 
midal head. The leaves are large, of a deep green colour, and singularly in- 
teresting and beautiful when they are first developed. When enfolded in the 
bud, they are covered with pubescence, which falls off as the leaves become 
expanded, sooner or later, according to the dryness or moistness of the 
season. The growth, both of the tree and of the leaves, is very rapid; both 
shoots and leaves being sometimes perfected in three weeks from the time 
of foliation ; in which time, says Miller, I have measured shoots 13 ft. long, 
with their leaves fully expanded. The flowers appear a short time after the 
leaves, and are white, variegated with red and yellow: they expand in May, 
and the fruit ripens about the end of September or the beginning of October. 
It is allowed to fall from the tree; but, if wanted for seed, must be soon after- 
wards gathered up, and either sown, or mixed with earth; because, if exposed 
to the atmosphere, it will lose its germinating faculties in a month. ( Bau- 
drillart.) The buds are covered with a gummy substance, which protects their 
downy interior from the wet. Miss Kent observes that “ we cannot have 
a better specimen of the early formation of plants in the bud, than in that of 
the horsechestnut.”’ A celebrated German naturalist detached from this tree, 
in the winter season, a flower bud not larger than a pea, and first took off the 
external covering, which he found consisted of seventeen scales. Having re- 
moved these scales, and the down which formed the internal covering of the 
bud, he discovered four branch leaves surrounding a spike of flowers, the latter 
of which were so distinctly visible, that, with the aid of a microscope, he not 
only counted 68 flowers, but could discern the pollen of the stamens, and 
perceive that some was opaque, and some transparent. This experiment 
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may be tried by any one, as the flowers may be perceived with a common mag- 
nifying glass; but, as detaching the scales requires care, it would be advisable 
for an unpractised student to gather the bud in early spring, when the sun is 
just beginning to melt away the gum with which the scales are sealed together. 
(Mag. Nat. Mist., vol. iti. p. 135.) | 

Geography. “ The native country of the common horsechestnut,” Mr. Royle 
observes, “ is yet unknown, though stated, in some works, to be the north of 
India.” He adds that he has “ never met with it, though often visiting the 
lofty mountains of Northern India, where, if anywhere, it was likely to be 
found, and where the nearly allied Indian pavia is so abundant.” (Illust., 
p- 135.) As the genus Pavia is a native both of India and America, and 
as 4d’sculus ohioénsis, which is nothing but a variety of the common _horse- 
chestnut, is a native of North America, it seems to us highly probable that 
the genus #’sculus will ultimately be found to, belong to both continents. 

History. The horsechestnut passed from Asia to Europe about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The tree was first described by Matthiolus, and after- 
wards by Clusius in his Rariorum Plantarum Historia, &c. He there says, 
that, in 1581, it was still considered as a botanical rarity; but that in 1588 
there was a plant of the species at Vienna, that had been brought there twelve 
years before, but which had not then flowered. In France, it was first raised 
irom seed procured from the Levant, in the year 1615, by one Bachelier 
whose flower-gardens at Paris were then celebrated. The largest tree of the 
kind in France, and which was considered as the parent stock from which all 
the others have been propagated, formerly existed in the gardens of the 
Temple. (Beckmann’s Hist., vol.i. p.317.) A tree of this species was planted 
in the Jardin des Plantes, in 1650, which was the second plant introduced 
into France: it died in 1767; and a section of its trunk is still preserved in 
the Museum of Natural History. According to M. Jaume Sainte-Hilaire 
(see p. 147.), and his account appears to us the most probable, the horse- 
chestnut passed from the mountains of Thibet to England in 1550, and 
was afterwards taken to Vienna by Clusius, and thence to Paris by Bachelier. 
The earliest notice which we have of the horsechestnut being in England is 
in Gerard’s Herbal, where, in 1579, he speaks of it as a rare foreign tree. In 
Johnson’s edition of the same work, in 1633, the horsechestnut is said to be 
crowing in Mr. Tradescant’s garden at South Lambeth. Parkinson, in 1629, 
says, “ Our Christian world had first a knowledge of it from Constantinople.” 
The same author placed the horsechestnut in his orchard, as a fruit tree, be- 
tween the walnut and the mulberries. How little it was then known may be 
inferred from his saying, not only that it is of a greater and more pleasant 
aspect for the fair leaves, but also of as good use for the fruit, which is of a 
sweet taste, roasted and eaten, as the ordinary sort. Houghton (1700) men- 
tions some horsechestnut trees at Sir William Ashhurst’s at Highgate, and 
especially in the Bishop of London’s garden at Fulham. Those now standing 
at Chelsea College were then very young. There was also a very fine one in 
the Post-house Garden, in Old Street, and another not far from the Ice-house, 
under the shadow of the Observatory in Greenwich Park. (Mart. Mill.) In 
Germany, as we have seen in p. 147., the horsechestnut, after having been 
planted at Vienna, soon found its way to Baden, where it was planted about 
the end of the sixteenth century, and where some of the trees are still in ex- 
istence. The tree is now generally cultivated in the middle states of Europe, 
and also in North America. 

Properties and Uses. The wood weighs, when newly cut, 60 1b. 40z. per 
cubic foot ; and, when dry, 35 |b. 7 0z.; losing, by drying, a sixteenth part of 
its bulk. According to other experiments, the wood, green, weighs 62 lb. 
307.3; half dry, 46]b. 20z.; and quite dry, 37 lb. 30z. It is soft, and unfit 
for use where great strength, and durability in the open air, are required ; 
nevertheless, there are many purposes for which it is applicable when sawn 
up into boards; such as for flooring, linings to carts, packing-cases, &e. In 
France, sabots are made from it; and it is said to be used by carvers, turners, 
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&c. Boutcher says, that it is suitable for water-pipes that are to be kept 
constantly under ground; and it is also recommended for this purpose by 
Du-Hamel. The charcoal of the horsechestnut may be used in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder; and the ashes of every part of the plant, more es- 
pecially of the fruit, afford potash in considerable quantity. The bark, which 
is very bitter, is employed for tanning, and also for dyeing yellow; and it has 
been used medicinally as a substitute for Jesuits’ bark. In Turkey, the nuts 
are ground, and mixed with horse food, especially when the horses are broken- 
winded: and, in their natural state, they are eaten by goats, sheep, and deer. 
Rutty says the nuts are an excellent food for deer and hogs: they also pos- 
sess a detergent quality, and serve, in some degree, as a soap. They are used 
in Ireland to whiten flaxen cloth, and for this purpose are rasped into water, 
in which they are allowed to macerate for some time. (Vat. Hist. of the County 
of Dublin, vol.i. p. 107.) The nuts, when ground into flour, and mixed in 
the proportion of one third with the flour of wheat, are said to add to the 
strength of bookbinder’s paste. (Mech. Mag., vol. vill. p. 223.) M. Vergaud 
has proposed to change the starch which can be extracted from the nut 
into sugar, and afterwards to employ it in distillation. (Gard. Mag., vol. i. 
p- 318.) Parmentier, in his Nouveau Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Naturelle, after 
noticing most of the uses to which this tree and its nuts have been applied, 
says, it appears, after all, that no use applicable to every-day purposes has 
yet been discovered respecting it. (See Baudrillart, Traité, §c., tom. i. 
p. 364.) In Britain, the horsechestnut can only be considered as an orna- 
mental tree, and, as such, is well known, and needs no eulogium. It produces 
a splendid effect when in flower, either singly, in avenues, or on the margins 
of plantations. The finest avenue of these trees in England is that at 
Bushy Park. Gilpin objects to the horsechestnut, as being lumpish in its 
form; but in saying this he evidently judged of the tree merely with re- 
ference to picturesque beauty, to which it has few pretensions till it 
becomes very old: whereas, in point of floral beauty, it and its several 
varieties, or races, are unequalled by any tree of equal size which will endure 
our climate. A very remarkable vegetable principle, called zsculine, which is 
found in this genus, and which is said to possess alkaline properties, and to act 
as a febrifuge, is mentioned in Stephenson and Churchill’s Medical Botany, 
vol. ii. Miss Kent states that the fruit is not only sometimes ground and 
given to horses, but that deer are very fond of it, and that it is given to sheep, 
in a raw state, or when made into a paste, after maceration in lime water, to 
fatten them. Soap and starch have also been procured from these nuts. (Jag. 
Neds Hist, vit... 135.) 

Poetical \and legendary Allusions. The horsechestnut, where allowed to 
attain its proper shape on a lawn, is certainly a most magnificent tree. Some 
authors have compared it to an immense lustre or chandelier, its long racemes 
of flowers tapering up from its drooping foliage like lights. A horsechestnut 
tree, in full flower, has been called by Daines Barrington a giant’s nosegay ; 
and in the Mag. Nat. Hist., vol. iv. p. 238., an eloquent description of this 
tree has been given by Mr. Dovaston, who compares its racemes of flowers to 
those of a gigantic hyacinth. Miss Kent, in the same work, vol. iii. p. 135., 
calls it a Brobdignagian lupine. Jn Paris, the magnificent trees in the garden 
at the Luxembourg have been celebrated by Castel. 

© La de marroniers les hautes avenues 
S’arrondissent en votite, et nous cachent les nues.” 

The manner in which it scatters its flowers on the grass, and the comparative 
uselessness of its fruit and timber, make it an excellent emblem of ostentation. 

Soil, Situation, §c. The horsechestnut requires a deep, free, loamy soil, 
and will neither attain an ample size, nor flower freely, except in a situation 
rather sheltered than exposed. In England, it seldom suffers by the frost in 
spring; and the severest of our winters do not injure either its young shoots 
or its buds, which are covered with a resinous gluten. The species is always 
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propagated by the nut, sown in autumn or spring, and covered with from 
2 in. to 4in. of soil. The cotyledons do not rise to the surface, as in the oak, 
the beech, and some other trees. Some nurserymen cause the nuts to ger- 
minate, before sowing them, in order to have an opportunity of pinching off 
the extremity of the radicle; by which means the plants are prevented from 
forming a taproot; or, at least, if a taproot is formed, it is of a much weaker 
description than it otherwise would be, and the number of lateral fibres is 
increased ; all which is favourable for transplanting. When the tree is in- 
tended to attain the largest size, in the shortest time, the nut ought to be 
sown where the tree is finally to remain; because the use of the taproot is 
mainly to descend deep into the soil, to procure a supply of water, which, in 
dry soils and seasons, can never be obtained in sufficient quantities by the 
lateral roots, which extend themselves near the surface in search of nourish- 
ment and air. 


Statistics. JE. Hippocdstanum in the Environs of London. At Syon, 80 ft. high, the diameter of the 
trunk 3 ft. 8 in., and of the head 48 ft.: at Enfield, 100 ft. high (see our plate in Vol. IL): at Ham 
House, 60 ft. high ; the diameter of the trunk, at 1 ft. from the ground, 6 ft. 4 in., and that of the head 
48 ft. ; a magnificent tree, the trunk dividing, at 8 ft. from the ground, in three immense branches, 
which are respectively 2 ft. 2 in., 2 ft.3 in., and 1 ft. 11 in. in diameter, at 4 ft. from the point where 
they separate from the trunk: at York House, Twickenham, 100 years planted, and 70 ft. high. 

ZE. Hippocastanum South of London. In Cornwall, at Caulen Penryn, 55 ft. high, the trunk 5 ft. 
in diameter, and the diameter of the head 86 ft. In Devonshire, in Veitch’s Nursery, Exeter, 34 years 
ee 43 ft. high ; at Luscombe, 34 years planted, and 44 ft. high. In Hampshire, in Wilkins’s 
Nursery, Isle of Wight, 30 years planted, and 35 ft. high.; in Alresford, 81 years planted, and 59 ft. 
high ; at Southampton, 70 years planted, and 80 ft. high. In Somersetshire, at Nettlecombe, 60 years 
planted, and 60 ft. high. In Wiltshire, at Wardour Castle, 45 years planted, and 50 ft. high ; and 10 
years planted, and 22 ft. high. 

2, Hippocastanum North of London. In Herefordshire, at Eastnor Castle, 18 years planted, and 
40 ft. high. In Gloucestershire, at Doddington, 0 ft. high, and the diameter of the head 80 ft. In 
Suffolk, at Finborough Hall, 80 years planted, and 100 ft. high ; the diameter of the trunk, at 1 ft. from 
the ground, 5 ft., and of the head 30 ft. In Lincolnshire, at Nocton, 59 ft. high ; said to be the largest 
in Britain. This is a most magnificent tree, with immense branches, extending over a space 305 ft. 
in circumference : the branches are so largeas to require props ; so that at a little distance it looks like 
an Indian banyan tree. In Oxfordshire, in a field adjoining the Botanic Garden at Oxford, 60 ft. 
high, the head 50 ft. in diameter ; and a tree of the pendulous variety, also 60 ft. high. In Staffordshire, 
at Trentham, 60 ft. high. In Warwickshire, at Coombe Abbey, 100 years planted, 70 ft. high, the 
diameter of the trunk 7 ft. 3in., and of the head 103 ft. In Derbyshire, at Keddleston, a tree, the 
head of which was broken to pieces by lightning soon after the family had been drinking tea underit: 
this head is 62 ft.in diameter, and the branches touch the ground all round: the trunk is 16 ft. in 
circumference. In Worcestershire, at Croome, 50 years planted, and 60 ft. high; in Yorkshire, at 
Grimston, 10 years planted, and 36 ft. high. 

JE. Hippocdstanum in Scotland. In the environs of Edinburgh, at Hopeton House, 45 ft. high, the 
diameter of the trunk 4 ft. 3 in., and of the head 50 ft. In Renfrewshire, in the Glasgow Botanic 
Garden, 12 years planted, and 18 ft. high In Banffshire, at Gordon Castle, 66 ft. high, the diameter 
of the trunk 4 ft. 7 in., and of the head 80 ft. In Forfarshire, at Cortachy Castle, 102 years planted, 
and 40 ft. high, the diameter of the head 45 ft. In Haddingtonshire, at Tynningham, 44 ft. high, the 
diameter of the head 45 ft.; at Fountain Hall, the trunk 8 ft. 2 in. in girt, at 3 ft. from the ground, 
and the diameter of the head 50 ft. In Kirkcudbrightshire, at St. Mary’s Isle, 55 ft. high. In Fife- 
shire, 35 years planted, and 36 ft. high, the head 52ft. in diameter. In Perthshire, in the Perth 
Nursery, 40 years planted, and 54ft. high ; at Taymouth, 50 ft. high. In Rosshire, at Brahan Castle, 
60 ft. high, the diameter of the head 50 ft. In Clackmannanshire, at Tullibodie, 70 ft. high, the 
diameter of the head 40 ft. Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, speaking of horsechestnuts in Scotland, says, 
“* A horsechestnut, at Halton, in the county of Edinburgh, measured 11 ft. 4 in. in girt, at 4 ft. from 
the ground. A horsechestnut, at Preston Hall, at 1 ft. from the ground, measures 14 ft. 3 in. ; and at 
3ft. from the ground, 10 ft. 9in. There are many trees near it of dimensions little inferior. The 
horsechestnuts on the lawn, which was formerly the garden of Dawick, the seat of Sir John Murray 
Nasmyth, Bart , a few miles above Peebles, in ‘I'weeddale, are certainly the oldest and finest in Scot. 
land; or, perhaps, we should say there are none equal to them in Britain. ‘hey stand 12 ft. apart 
from each other; but they support a mass of foliage that appears to be but one head, which takes a 
beautiful form, and covers an area of ground the diameter of which is 96 ft. The larger of the 
two is, in girt, immediately abové the root, 163 ft. The smaller tree is 123 ft. in circumference at the 
base, and 10 ft. at 3ft. high. These measurements are kindly communicated to us by Sir John Na- 
smyth himself; and, from what Dr. Walker has said of these two horsechestnuts, we have no doubt 
that they are from 180 to 190 years of age.”” (Lauder’s Gilpin, i. p. 270, 271.) 

ZE. mis piiepenein in Ireland. In the environs of Dublin, at Cypress Grove, 60 ft. high, the di- 
ameter of the trunk 3ft., and of the head 75 ft. In Connaught, at Makree Castle, 71 ft. high, the 
diameter of the trunk 3 ft. 3in., and of the head 46 ft. In Down, at Ballyleady, 60 years planted 
and 40 ft. high, the diameter of the trunk 14 in., and of the head 30 ft. In Fermanagh, at Florence 
Court, 70 years planted, and 48 ft. high, the diameter of the head 80 ft. 

JE. Hippoctstanum in Foreign Countries. In France, in Paris, there are some very fine specimens 
in the gardens of the Luxembourg; though the original trees, mentioned in p. 147., aredead. At 
Nerriéres, near Nantes, there is a tree 100 years planted, which is70 ft. high. In Saxony, at Woérlitz 
65 years planted, and 40 ft. high. In Austria, at Vienna, at Laxenburg, 50 years planted and 
35 ft. high; at Kopenzel, 40 years planted, and 30 ft. high. In Prussia, at Sans Souci, 60 ft, high. 
In Bavaria, at Munich, 24 years planted, and 40 ft. high. 


Commercial Statistics. Plants, in the London nurseries, are, seedlings 7s. 
a thousand ; transplanted plants, from 2 ft. to 5 ft. high, 5s. a hundred; and the 
variegated variety 2s, 6d. a plant: at Bollwyller, seedlings, 2 years transplanted, 
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are 15 francs a hundred; the variegated-leaved variety, and a variety with 
fern-like leaves (2. aspleniifolia), 3 francs each: at New York, ?. 


¥ 2. 4. (H.) ontor’nsis Michr. The Ohio Asculus, or Horsechestnut. 

Identification. Mich, Arb., 3. p. 242.; Dec. Prod, 1. p. 597. ; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 652. 

Distinct. Char.,§&c. The fruit is said to be of about half the size of that of 
the common horsechestnut. Judging from the two trees in the garden of 
the London Horticultural Society, one of which flowered in 1835, we 
should say that this was nothing more than a variety of the common 
species, and far inferior to it in point of beauty. 


* 3. 4. (H.) rusicu’npa Lois. The reddish-flowered AEsculus, or Horse- 
’ chestnut. 


Identification. Loiseleur Herb, Amat. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 597.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 652.; Marronier 
rubicund, Fr. ; scharlachrothe Rosskastanie, Ger. : ! 
Synonymes, ZE. carnea Hort., and Lindl. Bot. Reg.; ZE. rdsea Hort. ; E. coccinea Hort. ; A. Hip- 

pocastanum var. rubicindum Schubert ; Whitley’s fine scarlet. , 
Engravings. Herb. Amat., t. 367.; Hayne, Abbild., t. 22.; Bot. Reg., t. 1056., as 2. carnea; Wats. 
Dendr., t. 121., as #. carnea ; and the plate in our Second Volume. 


Distinct. Char., §c. Petals 4, with the claws shorter than the calyx. The 
flowers are scarlet, and very ornamental ; the leaves of a deeper green than 
those ofany other sort. It is doubtful whether this tree be a native of 
North America, or originated in British gardens. It passes under different 
names in different nurseries, as will be seen by our list of synonymes, and 
may be considered as differing little, if at all, from 4. carnea Lindl. It is 
distinguished from Pavia ribra by its larger and rougher leaves, and from 
4, Hippocdstanum by the leaves being fuller and more uneven on the 
surface, and of a deeper green. The tree is also smaller, and of much less 
vigorous growth; but, as it has only been in cultivation since 1820, suf- 
ficient time has not elapsed to know its ultimate size. It is, without doubt, 
the most ornamental sort of the genus. 


Statistics. In the environs of London, at Kenwood, 8 years planted, and 12 ft. high; in Devon- 
shire, at Endsleigh Cottage, 18 years planted, and 30 ft. high ; in Staffordshire, at Arley Hall, 27 ft. 
high, diameter of the trunk 10in., and of the head 24ft.; in Suffolk, at Ampton Hall, 12 years 
planted, and 12 ft. high; in Surrey, at Farnham Castle, 20 years planted, and 10 ft, high. 


Commercial Statistics. Plants of this sort, in the London nurseries, cost from 
ls. 6d.to 3s. 6d. each; at Bollwyller, 2 francs; at New York, ?. 


4. 4E. (H.) exa‘pra Willd. The smooth-leaved Aisculus, or Horsechestnut. 
Bi hia Willd. Enum., p. 405.; Hayne Dend., p. 44. ; Dec, Prod., 1. p. 597.; Don’s Mill., 1. 
2 


Baaatice Hayne Abbild., t. 34, ; and our fig. 133. r 
! Distinct. Char., §c. Claws of 

the petals of about the length 
of the calyx. Leaflets of 
a pale green, very smooth. 
Flowers of a greenish yel- 
low. A low tree, a native 
of North America, intro- 
duced in 1822, and flower- 


ing, with the other sorts, in 
June. This sort is very dis- 
tinct; but whether it is a 
species, or not, appears to 
us doubtful. The whole 
plant is comparatively gla- 
brous, and even the fruit 
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partakes of that quality. The tree is of less vigorous growth than 2. 
rubicanda; and the shoots take a more upright direction. It appears to 
lose its leaves sooner than most of the other sorts. There is a tree of 


it in the London Horticultural Society’s Garden. _, Plants, in the London 
nurseries, cost 3s. 6d. each. 


¥ 5, 4. (H.) PALLIpa Willd. The pale-fowered Hsculus, or Horsechestnut. 
Identification. Willd, Enum., p. 406. ; Hayne Dend., p. 44.; Dec. Prod,, 1. p. 597.; Don’s Mill., 1. 


p. 652. 
Synonyme. Gelbliche Rosskastanie, Ger. 


ngravings. Hayne Abbild., t. 25. ; and our fig. 134. 


/ 


SSS 
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Distinct. Char., §c. Petals with the claws shorter than the calyx. Stamens 
twice as long as the corolla. Flowers greenish yellow or whitish. A native 
of North America, in the forests of Kentucky, introduced in 1812. This 
sort so closely resembles 4. glabra as to leave no doubt in our mind of its 
being essentially the same. It is of somewhat more robust growth, and the 
leaves are, perhaps, not quite so smooth. The tree in the Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, in 1834, measured 12 ft. in height, after having been 8 
years planted; the diameter of the trunk was 34in., and of the head 7 ft. 


¥ 6. Af. (H.) Lyo‘nz Hort. Lyon’s Asculus, 


Plants of this species, or variety, are in the garden of the London Horticul- 
tural Society; but they are so small, that it is difficult to say what they will 
ultimately prove to be. 


App. i. Other Sorts or Varieties of As’sculus. 


In consequence of this genus ripening its seeds freely, and admitting of cross-fecundation with the 
genus Pavia, several varieties have, within these few years, been raised by British cultivators ; and, 
indeed, there seems no limit to the number which may be raised by these means. Inthe Fulham 
Nursery are, Whitley’s fine scarlet, which seems little, if at all, different from 42. rubictinda; ©. 
americana, which also differs little from 42. rubicanda ; and several other varieties, which will be 
noticed in our appendix to the genus Pavia. (See Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 248.) In the garden of the 
London Horticultural Society are the following names :— A. H. incisum, JE. H. pre‘cox, . H. tor- 
fudsum, and AS. H, nigrum ; but the plants to which they are applied are all quite small and young. 
lt may be worth while to remark, that purchasers of the different varieties should always take care 
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to have worked plants ; and indeed they should, if practicable, endeavour to see the tree from which 
the plants have been worked, when that tree is in flower. For this reason we think that nursery- 
men, who propagate varieties of these and other select flowering trees, ought always to keep speci- 
men plants in their own grounds, from which to take scions for propagation. At all events, such 
varieties ought never to be raised from seed ; because, though there can be no doubt but that the 
progeny would bear a general resemblance to the parent, yet the particular feature for which the 
variety was cultivated might be wanting. For example, the flowers of the seedlings may come earlier 
or later, larger or smaller, than those of the parent. Early and late varieties of all showy-flowered 
trees are very desirable, because they prolong the season of blooming. Early leafing varieties of 
trees, and trees which retain their leaves late in the season, are also desirable; and in this respect 
the common horsechestnut varies exceedingly, as any one may observe, by walking along the avenue 
of horsechestnuts in Bushy Park in spring and autumn. There is one variety of the common horse- 
chestnut, exemplified in a tree in the garden of the Tuilleries, which we should like much to see 
introduced into Britain. This tree is easily distinguished, even in summer, from all the others in 
the same garden, by the profusion of flowers with which it is covered, and also by the earliness of 
their appearance, and that of the leaves. The tree was first mentioned to us by our correspondent, 
Mr. Blaikie, some years since, as flowering always a fortnight earlier than the others; and another 
friend has supplied us with a fact respecting the individual tree at the Tuilleries, which is of some 
historical interest. On Napoleon’s entry into Paris, on the 20th March, 1815, after his return from 
Elba, this tree furnished to him and his friends foliage for their personal decoration, being the only 
tree then in leaf in the garden of the Tuilleries. (See Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 537.) 


Genus II. 


ee. 


PA‘VIJA Boerh. Tue Pavia, or SMOOTH-FRUITED HORSECHESTNUT TREE. 
Lin. Syst. Heptandria Monogynia. 


Identification. Boerh. Lugd., t. 260.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 598.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 652. 
Synonyme. Pavier, Fr. 
Derivation. In honour of Peter Paw, a Dutch botanist, once Professor of Botany at Leyden. 


Gen. Char. Middle-sized deciduous trees or shrubs, distinguishable from the 
horsechestnuts by the smoothness of their fruit, and the comparative small- 
ness of their flowers, which have their petals erect and narrower. The 
leaves, also, are generally smaller, and smoother. There are probably only 
three, or possibly only two, aboriginal species. 


¥ 1. P.ru‘Bra Lam. The red-flowered Pavia. 


Identification. am. Illust.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 598. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 653. 

Synonymes. h/sculus Pavia Lin.; 4. Pavia var. « rubra Hayne Dend., p. 44.; Pavia parvifldra 
Hort. ; small Buckeye, Amer. ; Marronier Pavie, or Pavie a Fleurs rouges, Fr. ; rothe Rosskastanie, 
Ger. 


_ Engravings. Lam. Illust., t. 273.; Hayne Abbild., t. 21.; Wats. Dend., t. 120.; Krause, t. 55.; and 


our plate of the tree in Vol. IT. 

Spec. Char., §c. Fruit smooth. Corolla of 4 petals, that are longer than the 
stamens. Leaflets 5, elliptic-oblong, tapered to both ends, and smooth, as is 
the petiole ; axils of the nerves hairy on the under surface of the leaf. (Dec. 
Prod., ip. 598.) A slender-growing tree, from the mountains of Virginia 
and Carolina; and said, also, to be a native of Brazil and Japan. Intro- 
duced in 1711, and producing flowers, which are of a brownish scarlet 
colour, in May and June. Height, from 10 ft. to 20 ft.; or, in some cases, 
to 30ft. The tree in the garden of the London Horticultural Society was, 
in 1834, 10 ft. high, after having been planted 8 years. 


Description, §c. In its native country, the P. rubra varies in magnitude 
from a low rambling shrub to a tree of 20 ft. or more in height. In England, 
it is in cultivation in various forms: as a tree, in which character it has, at 
Syon (see our plate in Vol. II.), attained the height of 26 ft.; as a pendulous 
tree, of 12 ft. or 14 ft. in height; and as a trailing shrub, under the name of 
P. humilis in the London Horticultural Society’s Garden, and in the arboretum 
of Messrs. Loddiges. In addition to these forms, there are several others 
which are enumerated below. 


Varieties. 
* P. r. 2argita G. Don. The sharp-toothed-leaved red-flowered Pavia.— 


Fieured in the Botanical Register,t. 993., and inour fig. 135. Introduced 

into the garden of the London Horticultural Society from the nursery 

of M. Catros of Bordeaux, under the name of 4’sculus Pavia par- 

viflora. It is a handsome small tree, with dark brownish red flowers, 
KK 4 
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differing little from those of P.rubra. The tree in the garden of the 
London Horticultural Society, which, in 1834, was marked At’scu- 
lus Pavia parviflora, was then 15 ft. high, after having been I0 years 
planted. 

¥ P.r. 3 sublacinidita Wats. The slightly cut-leaved red-flowered Pavia.— 
Figured in Wats. Dend., t. 120. Leafiets acutely serrated: in other 
respects it differs little from the species. In 1823, plants of it were 
in the Fulham Nursery, whence it was figured by Watson. The 
plants in the same nursery named 4’sculus Pavia serrata (see 
Gard. Mag., vol. xi. p. 248.) appear to be the same sort. 

& P. r. 4 humilis. P. himilis G. Don. in H. B., and in his Mill.; and 
ZE’sculus humilis Lodd. The dwarf red-flowered Pavia.—Figured ! 
in the Botanical Register, t- 1018. A diminutive, weak, straggling : 
form of the species, probably obtained from some sport, and which, 
on its own root, is only a recumbent bush, from 2 ft. to 3 ft. in 
height; but which, when grafted on the common horsechestnut, 

r 
' 


forms the very beautiful pendulous low tree noticed below. A plant 
of P. hiumilis, in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, 
was, in 1834, 3 ft. high, after having been planted 7 years. 

4 P.r. 5 himilis péndula, The pendulous-branched dwarf red-flowered Pavia. 
—Figured in our Second Volume. This is not properly a variety, but 
only a variation in form, produced by changing the position of the 
plant by grafting. There is a very handsome low tree of it in the 
arboretum at Messrs. Loddiges’s, which continues flowering and | 
fruiting almost the whole summer. We consider this one of the 
most beautiful and interesting forms of Pavia, and would recommend 
horsechestnut trees of 20 or 30 years’ growth to be grafted all over 
with it at the points of the shoots, care being taken afterwards, once 
or twice in every year, to rub off all the buds from the stock as 
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soon as they appear, so that the entire force of the plant may be 
directed to the nourishment of the scions. Plants of P. r.h., péndula, 
in the London nurseries, are 5s. each: but, as they are rather scarce, 
the readiest way of obtaining pendulous trees is, to procure plants 
of P. r. htmilis, which can be had for 2s. each, and common horse- 
chestnut trees 12 ft. high, which can be had for 2s. 6d. each; and to 
graft the shoots of the former on the tips of those of the latter. 


Statistics. In the environs of London, at Syon, there is a tree of P. ribra 26 ft. high (as exhibited in 
the plate in our Second Volume) ; at Ham House, Essex, 21 ft. high, the diameter of the head, 32 ft.; 
in Hampshire, at Southampton, 12 years planted, and 20 ft. high; in Surrey, at Bagshot Park, 12 
years planted, and 14 ft. high; in Wiltshire, at Wardour Castle, 20 years planted, and 30 ft. high ; 
in Suffolk, at Finborough Hall, 6 years planted, and 10 ft. high. In France, at Paris, in the Jar. 
din des Plantes, 23 years planted, and 30 ft. high ; in the Botanic Garden at Toulon, 40 years planted, 
and 12 ft. high. In Hanover, at Schwobber, 40 ft, high. In Saxony, at Worlitz, 25 years planted, and 
30 ft. high. 

Commercial Statistics. Plants, in the London nurseries, are Is, 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; 


at Bollwyller, 80 cents; at New York, 25 cents, and nuts 40 cents a quart. 


% 2. P.rua‘va Dec. The yellow-flowered Pavia. 


Identification. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 598. ; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 653. 


Synonymes. ZH’sculus flava Ait., Hayne; /E. lutea Wangh.; Pavia lutea Potr.; the large Buckeye, 
big oye Amer. ; the yeilow Pavia. 


Engravings. Wangh, in Act. Nat. Scrut. Berl., 8. t. 6.; Hayne Abbild., t. 23.; Krause, t. 44; Wats, 
end. Brit., t. 163. ; and our plate in Vol. 
Distinct. Char., $c. Petioles pubescent, flattish towards the tip. Leaflets 
5—7, pubescent beneath, and above upon the nerves. (Dec. Prod., i. p. 598.) 
This species differs from P. rubra, in being a much stronger plant, assuming 
the character of a tree of the second rate, and attaining the height of 30 ft. 
or 40 ft., or upwards, in England. The leaves are pubescent, and much 
paler than those of P. rubra, and the flowers are yellow. The tree seems 
to partake both of the character of Av’sculus and Pavia. It is a native of 
Carolina and Virginia, in mountainous woods, and was introduced into 
England in 1764. In its native country, on the declivities of mountains, 
where the soil is loose, deep, and fertile, this tree attains the height of 60 ft. 
or 70 ft., with atrunk 3 ft. or 4ft.in diameter. The largest tree in England 
is at Syon, and is 40 ft. high, as exhibited in the plate in our Second Volume. 
The tree in the garden of the London Horticultural Society was, in 1834, 
12 ft. high, having been planted 8 years. This species is not quite so freea 
flowerer as P. rubra, and it is one of the first of the genus to drop its leaves 
in autumn: they generally commence falling about the middle of August, 
and the tree is frequently naked by the Ist of September. Like all the 
Afsculacez, to thrive, it requires a deep rich soil. It is commonly propa- 
gated by buds, because the colour of the flower is found to vary much in 
plants raised from seed. A nurseryman, writing on this subject in the 
Gardener’s Magazine (vol. xi. p. 249.), observes that there are two varieties 
of P. flava in cultivation in the English nurseries: one, an inferiorly flowering 
variety, generally raised from seed; and the other variety producing a 
larger flower, and of brighter colour, only to be propagated by budding or 
grafting. There are two fine grafted trees of this variety in the Fulham 


Nursery, with trunks 5 ft. and 6 ft. in circumference, and nearly 30 ft. in 
height. 


. 


Statistics. In the environs of London, at Syon, there is a tree 40 ft. high, already mentioned; in 
the Fulham Nursery, two, nearly 30 ft. high; at Kenwood, one, 40 years planted, whichis 37 ft. high ; 
at Ham House, Essex, one, planted by Dr. Fothergill, which is 28ft. high ; in the arboretum at 
Kew, the tree is 30 ft. high ; at York House, Twickenham, 40 years planted, and 30 ft. high. In the 
Isle of Jersey, in Saunders’s Nursery, 10 years planted, and 12 ft. high. In Lancashire, at Latham 
House, 14 years planted, and 25 ft. high ; in Monmouthshire, at Dowlais House, 20 years planted, 
and 15 ft. high; in Oxfordshire, in the Oxford Botanic Garden, 40 years planted, and 34 ft. high. 
In Scotland, in Perthshire, in the Perth Nursery, 20 years planted, and 15 ft. high; in Stirlingshire, 
in Calendar Park, 10 years planted, and 14 ft. high. In Ireland, in the environs of Dublin, at Castle. 
town, 35 ft. high ; in the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, 30 years planted, and 30 ft high ; in Louth, at 
Oriel Temple, 40 years planted, and 31 ft. high. In France, at Paris, in the Jardin des Plantes, 55 
vears planted, and 44 ft. high ; in the Botanic Garden at Toulon, 40 years planted, and 18 ft. high. 

n Hanover, at Schwobber, 40 ft. high. In Saxony, at Worlitz, 20 ft. high, In Austria, at Kopenzel, 
12 years planted, and 18 ft. high; at Briick on the Leytha, 24 ft. high. 
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Commercial Statistics. Plants, in London, cost from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
each; at Bollwyller, 80 cents; and at New York, 25 cents,and nuts 40 
cents a quart. 


= 3. P. pi’scotor Swt.in H. B. The two-coloured-flowered Pavia. 


Identification. Swt. Hort. Brit, p. 83.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 653. 
Synonyme. Z’sculus discolor Ph. and Bot. Reg. 
Engraving. Bot. Reg., t. 310. 


Distinct. Char., &c. The whole plant, including the young wood, is covered 
with pubescence. The flowers are large, showy, continuing a long time 
expanding, and numerous, though they are but sparingly succeeded by fruit. 
When the plant is raised from seed, it is remarkable for its thick, fleshy, 
carrot-like roots, which, in free soil, penetrate perpendicularly to the depth 
of 8 ft. or 10 ft., as has been found to be the case in the Hammersmith 
Nursery. This sort was introduced from North America (where it is found 
principally in the western territory of Georgia), in 1812, by Mr. Lyon. 
Unless when grafted on 4. Hippocastanum, it is seldom seen above 4 ft. 
or 5 ft. in height; but it is a very free flowerer, and, considered asa shrub, one 
of the most ornamental in May that can be planted. The plant in the garden 
of the London Hort. Soc. was, in 1834, 4 ft. high, after having been 3 years 
planted. There are varieties of it in the nurseries under different names ; 
one of these, raised by Messrs. Rivers at Sawbridgeworth, bears the name 
of P. carnea pubéscens. There is a handsome specimen of this bush in the 
Hammersmith Nursery ; it is about 5 ft. high, and 6 ft. or 8 ft. in diameter, 
and is profusely covered with bloom every year. A large tree of the com- 
mon horsechestnut, covered with grafts of this species, as recommended in 
the case of P. humilis, would form a noble object. Scions taken from flower- 
ing trees, and grafted on P. humilis, would form beautiful miniature trees 
for pots. Scions from flowering trees, grafted on stocks of this species, 
flower the second year, and form the most beautiful flowering shrubs for 
small gardens that can well be recommended. The same may truly be said 
of P. humilis, and P. macrostachya, and yet none of these species are 
ever to be met with in the suburban gardens of the metropolis. Plants, 
in the London nurseries, cost 2s. 6d. each. 


4% 4. P. ny’sripa Dec. The hybrid Pavia. 


Identification. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 598.; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 653. 
. A/sculus h¥brida Dec. Hort. Monsp., 1813, p. 75. 


Distinct. Char., &c, “eaves clothed beneath with velvety pubescence, petioles 
smooth; flowers variegated with yellow, white, and purple. The tree in 
the London Horticultural Society’s Garden was, in 1834, 6 ft. high, after 
having been 5 years planted. The leaves and flowers bear some resem- 

. blance to those of P. discolor; but the flowers of P. hybrida are more 
sparingly produced. This sort is not in general cultivation ; though, like 
every other kind of Pavia and A@’sculus, it well deserves to be so, 


¥ 5. P. necie’cta G. Don. The neglected Pavia. 


Identification. Loud. Hort. Brit., p. 143. ; Don’s Mill, p. 653.; Swt. Hort. Brit., p. 83. 
Synonymes. ZE/sculus neglécta Lindl. in Bot. Reg. 
Engravings, Bot. Reg., t. 1009, ; and our fig. 1%. 


Distinct. Char., &c. eaves with rufous down on the veins on the upper 
side, smooth beneath; rather plicate. Flowers pale yellow, veined with 
red. This is a tree resembling the preceding sort, and, like it, is apparently 
a hybrid between P. rubra and P. discolor. It was purchased by the 
London Horticultural Society from M. Catros of Bordeaux, under the name 
of 42. ohioénsis. In the Botanical Register, it is said to be most nearly 
related to 42. ( Pavia) flava, but to differ from it in the flowers appearing 10 
days earlier, and in the leaflets being more glabrous, with rufous down on 
the veins on the upper side, and with hairs in the axils of the veins on the 
under surface. There is a tree of this sort in the garden of the London 
Horticultural Society, which, in 1834, was 12 ft. high, after having been 
8 years planted; but it has scarcely yet found its way into the nurseries. 


Re ee 
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+ 6. P. macroca’RpPA Hort. The long-fruited Pavia. 


Sparen /E/sculus Pavia macrocarpa Lodd, Cat., 1830,; Pavza macrocarpa in the Hort. Soc. 
ard. ’ : 
Engraving. Our plate in Vol. II. 


Distinct, Char. §c. This tree is upwards of 20 ft. high ; and that in the garden of 
the London Horticultural Society, was, in 1834, 12 ft. high, after having been 
8 years planted. This sort appears to us to be intermediate between some 
variety of 4@’sculus Hippocastanum and Pavia rtbra. The leaves are large, 
smooth on the upper surface, and shining. The flowers are nearly as large as 
those of the common horsechestnut, but with the petals less spreading, and of 
a pale red colour mixed with yellow. The branches are spreading and loose; 
and the whole tree has an open graceful appearance, quite different from 
that compactness of form and rigidity of branches which belong to most 
of the tree species and varieties both of 4?’sculus and Pavia. This sort can 
scarcely be said to be in cultivation in the nurseries, notwithstanding its 
claims to a place in every collection of ornamental trees. 


% 7, P.macrosta‘cHya Lois, The long-racemed Pavia. 


Identification. Lois. Herb. Amat.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 598. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 652. 

Synonymes. Ay sculus parviflora Walt.; 4s. macrostachya Mz. and Hayne; Pavia alba Poir.; 
Pavia edilis Pott. Arb. Fr., t. 88.; Pavier a longs E’pis, Pavier nain, F’r.; langahrige Rosskas- 
tanie, Ger. 

Engravings. Lois. Herb. Amat., t. 212.; Jacq, Ecl., t. 9.; Poit. Arb, Fr.,t. 88.; Hayne Abbild., t. 
26..; Colla Hort. Rip., t. 19.; and our fig. 137. 


Spec. Char.,§c. Stamens much longer than the corolla; racemes very long. Root 
stoloniferous. Flowers white. (Dec. Prod., i. p. 598.) A shrub, with loose 
racemes of white flowers, with long projecting stamens, which give the spike 
a fine fringed appearance. A native of North America, on the banks of 
rivers, more particularly in Georgia, near the little town of St. Augustin; 
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introduced in 1820; flowering in June, 9 
July, and August. The shoots are slen- 
der, spreading, and rooting at the joints 
where they happen to rest on the soil, 
with ascendent extremities. The tree 
comes into flower about a month or six 
weeks later than the other Zsculacee, 
and continues flowering, in the case of 
large plants on moist soil, for three 
months or longer, forming one of the 
greatest floral ornaments of the shrub- 
bery, at a season when very few trees 
or shrubs arein flower. The fruit, which 
is small, seldom ripens in England; but 
in America it is said to be eaten, boiled or / 
roasted: and M. Poiteau, accordingly, has included this species of Pavia in 
his list of fruit trees. (See Bon Jard., 1835, p. 775.) When plants are to 
be raised from the nuts, he says they ought to be sown immediately; as, if 
kept exposed to the air, they shrink, and soon lose their vegetative power. 
The flowers are agreeably fragrant, and, as before observed, very orna- 
mental; as are the spreading leaves, supported on long slender petioles ; 
which, from their graceful disposition, combined with the feathery lightness 
of the racemes of flowers, give the whole plant an air of elegance quite 
different from that of any other species of dwarf pavia. 


Statistics. The largest plant in the environs of London is at Syon; but it is not more than 12 ft. 
high. The plant of this species in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, 7 years planted, 
was, in 1834, 5 ft. high. In Berkshire, at White Knights, there are a great many plants which flower 
profusely the whole season, and among them is one, 25 years planted, which is 15 ft. high ; in Lanca- 
shire, at Latham House, one, 12 years planted, 10 ft. high; in Suffolk, in the Bury Botanic Garden, 
7 years planted, and 6 ft. high. ; and, in Surrey, at Farnham Castle, several plants, 10 ft. high. 


Commercial Statistics. Plants, in London, are Is. 6d. each; at Bollwyller, 
2 francs ; and at New York, 25 cents, and nuts 50 cents per quart. 


App. i. Other Varieties of Pavia. 


In the Fulham Nursery are plants belonging to Pavia, or intermediate between Pavia and ’s- 
culus, with the names, Pavia serrata and P. erécta; and in the garden of the London Horticultural 
Society are plants marked /’sculus Pavia flava var. In different nurseries, there are different 
names for the same variety ; and, as almost all the sorts seed freely, and hybridise as freely, both with 
ZE'sculus, and with each other, new varieties may be expected in abundance. All the species and va- 
rieties are so truly beautiful, that this is not to be regretted, more especially if they are kept distinct, 
and so described and named as to indicate what they are, and to enable purchasers to be certain of 
obtaining them. It is almost unnecessary to observe, that all the most valuable varieties are best 
perpetuated by budding or grafting, and that, with regard to the pavia, as well as to the esculus 
(see p. 469.), collectors ought always to see that the plants they purchase have been worked. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


| 


OF THE HARDY AND HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE 
ORDER SAPINDA‘CE. 


Or this order there is only one hardy ligneous plant in the country, namely, 
Kolreuteria paniculata Laxm. ; and the balf-hardy species, which chiefly belong 
to the genus Dodone’a, are not much cultivated even in green-houses. 
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Genus I. 


KOLREUTE'‘R/A Laxm. Tue Koxrevureria. Lin. Syst. Octandria 
Monogynia. 
Identification. Laxm. Acad. Petr. 16. p. 561.; L’Hérit. Sert., 18. t. 19.; Willd. Spec. Pl., 330, ; 
Dec. Prod., 1. p. 616.; Don’s Mill.,1, p. 672. 
Synonyme. Sapindus sp. Lin. Fil. 


Derivation. In honour of John Theophilus Kolreuter, once Professor of Natural History at Carls- 
ruhe, and celebrated for his researches on the pollen of plants. 


Gen. Char., §c. Calyx of 5 sepals. Petals 4, each with 2 scales at the base. 
Capsule 3-celled, inflated. Seeds ovate-globose, the seed-coat penetrating 
into the seed, and occupying in the place of an axis the centre of the em- 
bryo, which is spirally convoluted. Leaves impari-pinnate, of many pairs of 
leaflets that are ovate, and coarsely toothed. Flowers, yellow, in panicles. 
(Dec., Prod., i. p. 616.) —A deciduous tree of the middle size. 


¥ 1. K. panicuna’ta Laxrm. The panicled-flowering Kolreuteria. 
Identification. N. D. Ham., t. 36.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 616.; Hayne Dend. p. 45.; Don’s Mill., 1. 


Sabor ice Sapindus chinénsis Lin. Fil. Supp., p. 221.; K. paullinzdides L’Hérit. Sert.; Savonnier 
paniculé, Fr.; rispentragende Kélreuterie, Ger. 

gay Acton ge L’Heérit. Sert., 18. t. 19.; N. Du Ham., 1. t. 36. ; Bot. Reg., t. 320.; and the plate of 
the tree in our Second Volume. 

Description, History, §c. A tree of the middle size, with a loose irregular 
head, polygamous; that is, sometimes hermaphrodite, and sometimes uni- 
sexual: a native of China, and introduced in 1763. It was first cultivated at 
Croome, in Worcestershire, by the Earl of Coventry; and, being highly orna- 
mental, both from its large compound leaves and fine loose terminal spikes of 
yellow flowers, it is to be found in most collections. Considering that it is a 
native of China, it is very hardy; the hermaphrodite plants not unfrequently 
ripening seeds in the neighbourhood of London. It has not only a very fine 
appearance when in flower, but also in autumn, when the tree is covered with 
its large bladdery capsules, and the leaves change to a deep yellow, which they 
do before they fall off. It was introduced into France in 1789, and is per- 
fectly hardy in the neighbourhood of Paris, and alse in the south of Germany. 
It is of the easiest culture in any common soil, and is readily propagated 
either by seeds or cuttings of the root or branches. In the London nurseries, 
it is generally propagated by seed. Though there are trees of this species of 
considerable size, both in Britain and on the Continent, we have never heard 
anything of the quality of its wood; which, from the prevalence of a yellow 
colour in its foliage and flowers, may probably be of a fine colour, and yield a 
yellow dye. The tree ought to be in every collection, on account of the beauty 

‘of its leaves, flowers, and fruit. In a young state, it is sometimes seen 
with a ragged head, owing to the young shoots dying back, after wet summers 
and cold autumns ; but, as it gets older, it makes shorter shoots, and these 
have more time to ripen. Accordingly, old trees have generally much hand- 
somer heads than young ones. The general contour of these heads is hemi- 
spherical, as may be seen by the fine old specimens at Kew, in the Fulham 
Nursery, and in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. 


Statistics. Yn the environs of London, the largest tree is at Ham House, where it is 42 ft. high 
and the diameter of the trunk, at 1 ft. from the ground, is 16in.; at Kew, it is 30 ft. high ; in the 
Fulham Nursery, 25 ft. ; at Fulham Palace, 17 years planted, it is 20 ft. high; at Syon, 20 ft high ; in 
Berkshire, at White Knights, 25 years planted, and 23 ft. high ; in Hertfordshire, at Cheshunt 
6 years planted, and 11 ft. high ; in Staffordshire, at Alton Towers, 10 years planted, and 10 ft. high : 
in Yorkshire, in the Hull Botanic Garden, 12 years planted, and 8 ft. high. In Scotland, in Lawson’s 
Nursery, Edinburgh, 4 years planted, and 4 ft. high ; in Sutherlandshire, at Dunrobin Castle, 20 ft, 
high. In Treland, in the environs of Dublin, at Castletown, 15 ft. high ; in the Glasnevin Botanic 
Garden, 20 years planted, and 12 ft. high ; at Terenure, 10 years planted, and6 ft. high ; at Oriel Temple 
25 years planted, and 30 ft. high. In France,in the Jardin des Plantes, 30 years planted, and 25 ft. 
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high ; at Scéaux, 10 years planted, and 20 ft, high ; inthe Toulon Botanic Garden, 20 years planted, 
and 12 ft. high; at Nerriéres, near Nantes, 20 years planted, and 15 ft. high. “In Austria, in the 
University Botanic Garden at Vienna, 25 years planted, and 25 ft. high. 


Commercial Statistics. Plants, in London, cost from 1s. to 2s. 6d. each; at 
Bollwyller, 1 franc each; at New York, ?. 


App. I. Half-hardy ligneous Species of Sapinddcee. 


Dopone*a, a genus of plants named in honour of Rambrot Dodoens, author of Historia Planta- 
rum, who died in 1585, consists of nearly 30 species of green-house plants, which are chiefly natives 
of new Holland, though some of them are from the East and West Indies and South America. 
They are all shrubs, with exstipulate, simple, or pinnate leaves, and small greenish yellow flowers. 
They are not showy, but they are interesting to the botanist, as illustrating this order, and also on 
account of the ramified venation of their leaves. 

* D. viscosa L.is a native of the Caribbee Islands, where it is'a shrub growing to the height of 6 ft. 
It has been in the country since 1690, and is occasionally to be met with in green-houses. It is 
highly probable that it would stand our winters against a wall, with sufficient protection. 

# D. alterndta Cunning. is a native of New Holland, and has been in cultivation since 1824. 

# D. jamaicénsis Dec., D. angustifdlia Swz., D. viscdsa Cav., is a native of the colder parts of 
Jamaica, where it grows to the height of 6 ft. ; and, being very sour and bitterish in all its parts, it 
is known there by the name of switch sorrel. It has been in our green-houses since 1810. 

# D. salicifclia Dec., D. angustifdlia Lam., is in cultivation in French gardens under the name 
of bois de reinette, and has been in our green-houses since 1820. ‘The leaves are very narrow, 
and they are sweet-scented. It is supposed to be a native of New Holland. 

# D. lairina Sieb., D. triquetra Bot. Rep. t. 231., D. cunedta Smith, and D. aspleniif dlia Rudge, 
are all natives of New Holland, occasionally to be met with in green-houses. ‘They are generally 
cultivated in loam and peat, or in any light soil; and, when they are tried against a conservative wall, 
care should be taken that they are not overpowered at the root, or at the top, by other plants. 


CHAP. XXV. 


OF THE HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER 
MELIA‘CEA. 


1. Mélia Azedarach L., the bead tree, or Indian lilac, 
(fig. 138.) is an old inhabitant of British green-houses, 
and well known to all those who have travelled in italy. 
The word Mélia is derived from mé/ia, the Greek name 
for the manna ash (from mélz/, honey); from a fancied 
resemblance between the leaves and those of the ash: and 
Azedartich from an Arabic word signifying a poisonous 
plant; the berries of the melia being formerly supposed 
to be poisonous. Its foliage and its spikes of flowers are 
large, the plant being remarkably showy when fully de- 
veloped; and it is by no means tender. It grows in its 
native country, Syria, to the height of 40 ft.; and there 
are trees of nearly that height in the neighbourhood of 
Naples. It is planted as an ornamental tree in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and the south of France. There are 
trees of it in the public walks at Montpelier, at Toulon, 
and in various cities in Italy. Inthe southern states of 
North America, more particularly in Carolina, it is planted 
near houses, and known there by the name of the pride 
of India; a name also given to the Lagerstroe‘miéa {ndica. 
In Greece, and along the shores of the Grecian Archipelago 
and the Mediterranean, the Mélia Azedartich is always 
planted in the area of monasteries for the sake of the nuts, 
contained in its fruits, which are made into rosaries by the 
monks ; and hence its name of the bead tree. The fruit, which is of the size of a cherry, but more 
cylindrical, and of a pale yellow colour when ripe, was said by the Arabian physician Avicenna to be 
poisonous ; and the pulp was mixed with grease, for the purpose of killing rats and dogs. According 
to Royle, however, the fruit can only be considered poisonous when used in large doses. Itis used in 
Java asa vermifuge. The nuts, which are of a brown colour, are bored, and, as already stated, strung 
as beads in Catholic countries. In Britain, the tree frequently flowers in green-houses, and sometimes 
ripens seeds : it has been tried in the open air, both as a standard and against a wall. 1t has stood 
through several winters, in the open air, at Biel, in East Lothian ; andat Bungay, in Suffolk, aplant, 
which had been 9 years planted against a wall, was, in 1834, “he high, the trunk 9 in. in diameter, 
and had branches extending 18 ft. on each side of the trunk. ne, raised from seed in 1828, which 
has stood ever since against a wall in our garden at Bayswater, protected by a glass case during 
winter, flowered in 1835. In the warmest parts of Devonshire and Cornwall, it might be treated as 
a standard tree. Plants are generally raised from seeds; and they may be procured in the London 
nurseries at 2s, each; at Bollwyller, for 1 franc and 50 cents; and at New York, for 25 cents a 
plant, and 1 dollar.a quart of seeds. 

¥ 2. M. sempervirens Swz., the evergreen Melia, or Bead Tree, known in the West Indies by 
the name of the Indian lilac, is said to be a tree growing to the height of about 25 ft. It has been 
in our green-houses since 1656; and is by some considered as only a variety of M. Axedardch. 
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* 3. M. australis Swt. is a native of New Holland, introduced in 1810, and said to ‘grow, in its 
native country, to the height of 20 ft. 

4 4. M. japonica G. Don is a green-house species, growing 30 ft. high, which has not yet been 
introduced ; and.M@. Buckayun Royle is a-species of which little seems to be known. 

All the species of Média, being deciduous trees, without visible buds, are peculiarly eligibie for 
growing against a conservative wall; because, by the application of heat artificially, and by pre- 
venting (which can be done by thatching the ground) the rain from falling on the soil under the 
trees at the end of summer, the wood may be ripened to such a degree as to enable it to stand our 
winters with very little or no protection. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


OF THE HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER /ITA‘CER. 


TaacamirLorous. (HH. B.) Calyx small. Petals 4 or 5, inserted on the out- 
side of a disk surrounding the ovarium; in eestivation, turned inwards at the 
edge in a valvate manner. Stamens equal in number to the petals, inserted 
upon the disk that surrounds the ovarium; filaments distinct or slightly co- 
hering at the base. Anthers versatile. Ovarium 2-celled. Fruit a pulpy berry. 
Seeds 4 or 5, fewer by abortion; embryo erect; albumen hard. Climbing 
shrubs, with tumid separable joints. Leaves with stipules. Properties, acidity 
and sugar. (Lindl. Introd.to N. S., and Key.) The species are trailing and 
climbing shrubs, and they include the grape vine, which may be considered 
as the type of the order. ‘ The genus Vitis is found in the equinoctial parts 
of the Old and New Worlds, extending into both the temperate zones ; as, 
southwards, to the Cape of Good Hope and New Holland; and, northwards, 
to Japan and North America, as well as from the plains of India to the defiles 
of Caucasus.” (Royle, Illustr., p. 144.) The genera which contain hardy 
species are two, which are thus distinguished :— 


Vitis. Calyx 5-toothed. Style wanting. Berry, 2-celled, 4-seeded. 

AmPELo’psis. Calyxnearly entire. Petals5. Stamens 5. Style 1,crowned 
by a capitate stigma. 

Ci’ssus. Calyx nearly entire. Petals 4. Stamens 4. Ovary 4-celled. 


Genus I. 


a al 
VITIS L. Tur Grave Vine. Lin. Syst. Pentandria Monogynia. 

Identification. Lin. Gen., 284; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 633. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 695, 

Synonymes. Giud, Celtic; Vid, Span.; Vigne, F7.; Wein, Ger. 

Gen. Char. Flowers hermaphrodite, dicecious or tricecious. Calyx commonly 
5-toothed. Petals 5, cohering at the top, separating at the base, and de- 
ciduous. Stamens 5.—Climbing shrubs, deciduous, with leaves simple, lobed, 
or serrated, sometimes compound, and small greenish yellow flowers in 
thyrsoid racemes. (Dec. Prod., i. p. 633.) The species are deciduous climb- 
ers, one of which has long been celebrated in the Old World as the grape 
vine; and all the others are natives of North America. The varieties of 
the first species have been described at length by Du Hamel in France, 
Don Roxas de Clemati in Spain, and Sickler in Germany ; and the species 
and varieties of North America by Rafinesque. 

& 1. V. vinr’FeRA L. The wine-bearing Vine. 

Identification. Lin. Spec., 293.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 633. ; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 695. 


Synonymes. Vigne, Fr.; gemeiner Weinstock, Ger. ( 
Engravings. Duh, Arb. Fr., 2. t. 16.; Jacq, Ic., 1. p. 53.; and our fig. 139. 
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Spec.Char.,&c. Leaves 139 
lobed, toothed, si- 
nuated, or serrated, 
naked or downy. 
(Dec. Prodrom., i. 
p. 633.) <A deci- 
duous climber, in 
cultivation from 
the remotest period 
of history, in the 
warmest parts of 
the temperate zones 
of the Old World, 
and of which there 
are innumerable va- 
rieties. 


Geography and History. The grape vine is generally considered to be a 
native of Persia; and Dr. Sickler, in the first volume of his Geschichte der Obst- 
cultur, has given an interesting account of its migration to Egypt, Greece, and. 
Sicily. From Sicily, which is generally considered to be one of the oldest 
seats of civilisation in the western hemisphere, the vine is said to have 
found its way into Italy, Spain, and France. It is supposed to have been 
cultivated in the latter country in the time of Antoninus, and to have been 
introduced into Britain by the Romans, but during what reign is uncertain. 
There were vineyards, however, in England, according to the venerable Bede, 
in the year, A.D. 280. The vine has been for ages in a wild state, in the 
woods and hedges of Provence, Languedoc, and Guienne, in France, where 
it differs from the cultivated plant, in having smaller and more cottony leaves, 
and very small fruit, rather austere than sweet. These wild vines, which 
were called by the ancients labrusca, are still known, in the south of France, 
by the names of lambrusco, and lambresquiero. (V. Du Ham.) The history 
of the vine as a fruit shrub, and all that relates to its varieties and their pro- 
pagation and culture, will be found given at length in our Enclyclopedia 
of Gardening ; and we shall here only notice those varieties which we think 
deserving of introduction, as ornamental and fragrant-flowered standard 
climbers, for training against a prop in the free ground, in a British arbore- 
tum ; or to be trained against a wall, in the arboretums of colder countries. 
Plants, in the European nurseries, are procurable at 1s. or 1 franc each; and 
at New York, for 373 cents each. 


BV. v. 2 foliis incdnis. The hoary-leaved Grape Vine. Miller’s Grape, 
or Miller’s black Cluster Grape.— Leaves almost entire, small, 
woolly, and whitish. Fruit round, small, in compact bunches, black. 
This variety is selected on account of the whiteness of its leaves. 

RV.v.3 foliis rubescéntibus. The rubescent-leaved Grape Vine. The 
Claret Grape; Tenturier, Fr. (NV. Du 
Ham., var. 75., not Clairette Du Ham., 
var. 12.)— The leaves are larger than 
those of the preceding variety, and more 
lobed and notched: in the autumn, be- 
fore they die off, they change to a deep 
claret colour, in which state they are 
highly ornamental. 

& V. v. 4 apiifilia Hort. The Parsley-leaved 
Grape Vine. Crotal, Fr. (fig. 140.) — 
The leaves are beautifully laciniated, 
middle-sized, and the fruit black. This 
variety is by some considered as a species, 
and, as such, is known as V. laciniosa LZ. It forms a very handsome 
climbing shrub, which has been in cultivation for its fruit since 1648. 


<M o 
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~~ 2. V. Lasrv’sca L. The wild Vine, or For Grape. 
Identification. Lin. Spec., 293. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 634. ; Don’s Mill slap Wille 
Synonymes. V. taurina Wait. ; filziger Wein., Ger. 
Engravings. Plum. Icon., t. 259. fig. 1. ; Jacq. Schcen., t. 426.; and our jig. 141. 
Spec. Char., §c. Sexes dicecious or polygamous. 
Leaves heart-shaped, rather 3-lobed, acutely toothed 
beneath, and the peduncles tomentose and rather 
rusty. (Dec. Prod.,i. p.634.) A tendriled climber, 
growing to about the same height as the common 
vine, but with much larger leaves (which are scarcely 
lobed, and downy, especially when young), and 
berries which are large and black, with a rough 
acid flavour, but are, nevertheless, eatable in a wild 
state, and much improved by cultivation. The 
whole plant has a disagreeable foxy smell, whence 
the name. “ The fruit is, according to Professor 
Bigelow, large, purple, and pleasantly tasted; while Torrey remarks that 
it has a strong disagreeable flavour in a wild state, but that, when cultivated, 
it is as pleasant as any of the varieties of V. vinifera.’ (Hook. Flor. 
Bor, Amer., p.115.) There are two varieties growing in the vineyards 
of North America; one with white berries, and the other with red ones. 
From both of the varieties, and from the species, an excellent wine is made ; 
which, when kept for five or six years, resembles Moselle. In America, 
the varieties have been much improved by culture; and, according to 
Rafinesque (Med. F1., i. p. 121.), greatly increased in number by culture, 
with a view to the production of wine. In Britain, the plant can only be 
considered as ornamental ; and, from the largeness of its foliage and fruit, 
it forms a very distinct species of Vitis. A plant of the red-fruited va- 
riety, in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, placed against a 
wall with a west aspect, ripens fruit every year, which we have tasted, and 
found by no means disagreeable. We have also had some bottles of the 
wine sent us from America, which was not inferior to the weaker sorts of 
Rhenish wines. Possibly this plant might deserve cultivation on the Con- 
tinent, with a view to the mixing of the fruit with that of the varieties of 
the grape vine, in making wine; since austere varieties of apple and pear, 
mixed with sugary varieties, are found to make the best kinds of cider and 
perry. Plants of this species, in the London nurseries, are 1s. 6d. each ; 
at Bollwyller, 1 franc; and at New York, the species and its varieties are 
374 cents each. 


A 3. V. mstiva‘tis Michy. The Summer Vine, or Grape Vine. 


Identification. Michx. F\. Bor. Amer., 2. p. 230. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 634. ; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 711. 
ees. V. Labrasca Walt. Fi. Car., 242.3; V. vulpina Willd. Spec., p. 1181.; and E. of Pl., 


+ 


0. 2860 
Engravings. Jac. Hort. Scheen., t. 425.; E. of Pl., 2860.; and our jig. 142. 
Spec. Char., &c. Sexes dicecious, or polygamous. Leaves 142 


broadly héart-shaped, with from 3 to 5 lobes; the under 
surface of the young ones inyested with a cottony down ; 
of the adult ones, smooth. Racemes fertile, ublong. Ber- 
ries small. (Dec. Prod.,i. p. 634.) A native of North 
America, and abounding there in woods and wastes, from 
Virginia to Carolina. The berries are small, of a dark blue 
colour, finely covered with bloom, not disagreeable to the 
taste, and made into a very tolerable wine by the inhabi- 
tants. It was introduced into England in 1656, but is not 
very common in collections. 


& 4. V.stnua'ta G. Don. The scallop-/eaved Vine, or Summer Grape Vine. 


Identification. Don’s Mill., 1. p. 711. 

Synonymes. V. xstivalis var. sinuata Ph, Flor. Amer. Sept., 1. p. 169. ; Dec. Prod., 1. 634. ‘* Proba- 
bly the V. Zabruscéides of Muhi. Cat., 27.”’ (G. Don.) 

Spec. Char., &c. Sexes dicecious or polygamous. Leaves sinuately palmate, coarsely toothed, with 
rhomboid recesses ; young ones covered beneath with cobwebby rusty down ; adult ones smooth, 
(Don’s Mill., i. p. 711.) Found in woods from Virginia to Carolina, along with the two preceding 
species, of the last of which, notwithstanding Mr. G. Don’s opinion, we think this only a variety. 
The berries are dark blue, agreeable to eat, and a very good wine is made from them, Introduced 
into England in 1656, but not much cultivated. 

LL 
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4 5. V. corpiro‘i1a Miche. The heart-shape-leaved Vine, or Chicken Grape. 


Identification. Michx. Fl. Bor. Amer., 2. p. 231.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 654.; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 711. 
Synonymes. V. incisa Jacq. Scheen., t. 427.; V. vulpina Lin Spec., p. 293., Walt. Flor. Car., 243. 
Engravings. Jacq. Schoen., t. 247. ; E. of Pl, 286. ; and ourjig. 143. 


Spec. Char., §c. Sexes dicecious or poly- 143 “ TEN 
gamous. Leaves heart-shaped, acuminate, : is SVR geal 
toothed in the mode of incisions, smooth AN Ann vk EN LEE ES 
on both surfaces, Racemes loosely many- AtIWR YA ACY Ye 

: : ‘ AQ Sw a ATES 
flowered. Berries small, greenish, ripened RAO 2 1) BS 
late. (Dec. Prod.,i. p.634, 635.) Found RR a 
wild from Canada to Florida, on the edges Se Y 


of rivers and in woods, where it is called 
the winter grape, probably from the late 
ripening of the fruit; and chicken grape, | . 

perhaps from the very small size of the berries. Dr. Torrey considers this 
to be the true V. vulpina of Linneus, on account of its glabrous leaves. 
(Hook.) Introduced in 1806. Plants of it (but whether male or female, 
we are uncertain) are in the arboretum of Messrs. Loddiges, price 1s. 6d. 
each. 


4&6. Ve riea‘rta Miche. The river-side, or sweet-scented, Vine. 


Identification. Michx. Flor. Bor. Amer., 2. p. 821.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 635. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 711 

Synonymes. V. odoratissima Donn Hort. Cant., and Lodd. Cat. ; Vigne de Battures, Amer. 

Engravings. Bot. Mag., t. 2429.; E. of P., 2862.; and our jig. 144. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves heart-shaped, shallowly 
3-cleft, toothed in the mode of incisions and un- 
equally. Footstalk, and the margin of the nerves, 
pubescent. (Dec. Prod., i. p. 635.) A native of 
North America, from Pennsylvania to Carolina, S\ 
on the gravelly shores of islands and banks of s33%, 
rivers. ‘ Extending to the south end of Lake 
Winipeg, in lat. 520°.” (Richardson, in Hook.) 
Dr. Hooker observes that some of his specimens 
of this plant have the leaves so slightly lobed, that 
he scarcely knows how they are to be distinguished 
from V. vulpina (our No. 3.). Female plants are 
very seldom found north of the Potowmac river, 
though the male extends very far beyond it. The 
flowers have an exquisitely sweet smell, somewhat resembling that of mi- 
gnonette. The female plant is in the arboretum of Messrs. Loddiges, 
where its shoots extend to the length of 20 ft. 


144 


is — 


47. V. rotunpiro‘L1a Miche. The round-leaved Vine, or Bullet Grape. 
Identification. Michx. Flor. Bor. Amer., 2. p. 231.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 635.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 711. 


Spec. Char., §e. Sexes dicecious or tricecious. Leaves between heart- 
shaped and kidney-shaped, toothed in rather an equal manner, shining on 
both surfaces. Racemes composed of several ‘little heads of flowers. 
Berries of a deep blue colour. (Dec. Prod.,i. p.635.) Found in North 
America, from Virginia to Florida, on river sides, and on islands. The 
berries are as large as those of the common muscadine grape, by which 
name it is sometimes called: they are agreeable to eat. Introduced in 1806, 
but not often met with in collections. There is a plant in the garden of the 
London Horticultural Society. 


& 8. V. cartpm‘a Dec. The Caribean Vine. 


Identification. Dec. Prod., 1. p. 634. ; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 711. 

Synonyme. V. {ndica Swx. Obs.,95., Potr. Dict., 8. p. 607. 

Engraving. Sloane Hist., 2. p. 104. t. 210. fig. 4 

Spec. Char., §c. Sexes dicecious or tricecious. Leaves heart-shaped, acumi- 
nate, toothed with acute and rather projecting teeth ; rather glabrous above, 
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beneath, and the peduncles, tomentose. (Dec. Prod., i. p. 634.) Flowers 
small and white. Berries small, brownish green, watery and acid, but 
eatable. This plant produces a great quantity of clusters of small black 
grapes, of an austere taste; but they would, doubtless, make a good red wine. 
When it grows luxuriantly, as it generally does on the higher woody lands 
of Jamaica, it is so full of juice, that a piece of a shoot, about 3 ft. long, 
will yield near a pint of clear tasteless water, which has saved the lives of 
many persons who have wandered long in the woods without any other 
refreshment of aliquid sort. For this reason, the plant is called, in Jamaica, 
water withe. According to Sloane, the fruit is red or deep purple, the 
size of currants, and agreeably acid, as well as astringent. (Don’s Mill., i. 
p- 711.) Introduced in 1800, but seldom to be met with. Not in the 
London Horticultural Society’s Garden, nor in the collection of Messrs. 
Loddiges. 


App.i. Other hardy or half-hardy Species of Vitis. 


Dr. Wallich has enumerated upwards of fifty species of 145 
Vitis, natives of India. Of these V. Wdillichi Dec., a native 
of Nepal, was introduced in 1822, and treated as a stove 
climber ; but it will probably be found half-hardy. V. gla- 
brata Roth is a native of the East Indies, introduced 
in 1819. It resembles in foliage V. vulpina, and is con- 
sidered half-hardy. V. éndica L. (fig. 145.) was introduced 
in 1692, and is generally treated as a stove climber ; but, 
being deciduous, if its wood could be ripened in sufficient 
time, it might stand our winters against a conservative 
wall. The same may be said of V. ce‘sta Hort. Trans., a 
native of Sierra Leone, introduced in 1822, There are 
numerous other Indian and some Japan species, which re- 
main to be introduced. There are also some species natives 
of South America, described by Humboldt, of which very 
little is known; but four of them, which are described in 
Don’s Miller, are considered to be hardy. 

Of North American species and varieties no fewer than 
130 have been described by Professor Rafinesque in his Me- 
dical Flora, already quoted, and in his Monograph of Ame- 
rican Vines, (See Gard. Mag., vol, viii. p. 248.) 


Genus II. 


AMPELO?PSIS Michr. Tue Amprtopsis. Lin. Syst. Pentandria 
Monogynia, 


Identification. Michx. Fl. Bor. Amer., 1. p. 159.; Dec Prod., 1. p. 632.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 694. 
Synonymes. Vitis sp., and Cissus sp. 
‘Derivation. Ampelos, a vine, and opsis, resemblance ; similarity in the habits of the species, 


Gen. Char., §c. Calyx almost entire. Petals 5, falling off separately. Stigma 

' capitate. Ovary not immersed in a disk, including 2—4 ovules. (Kunth, 
Nov. Gen. Am., 5. p. 222., quoted in Dec. Prod., i. p. 632.)—A genus in- 
termediate between Cissus and Vitis. (Dec. Prod., 1. p. 632.) The species 
are found in North America, in the north of Africa, in China, and in the 
Himalaya. They are all climbing shrubs, mostly deciduous, of the easiest 
propagation and culture: some of them, as the A. Aederacea, are very orna- 
mental. 


&1.A.corpa'ta Miche. The cordate-leaved Ampelopsis. 


Identification. Michx. Bor. Amer., 1. p. 159.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 633. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 694. 
Synonymes. Cissus Ampelopsis Pers. Syn., 1. p. 142. ; Vitis indivisa Willd. Baum., 538. 


Spec. Char., &c. Leaves heart-shaped, acute, toothed, indistinctly 3-lobed ; 
the nerves villous beneath. Racemes doubly bifid. (Dec. Prod., i. p. 633.) 
Found in North America, from Pennsylvania to Carolina, among hedges 
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and by the sides of rivers. The flowers are reddish, and produced in May 
and June; and ‘the berries are of a pale red colour. Introduced in 1803, 
but rare in British collections. 


4&2. A, HeDERA'cEA Michr. The Ivy-like Ampelopsis, or Five-leaved Ivy. 


Identification. Michx. Fl. Bor. Amer., 1. p. 160.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 633. ; Don’s Mill, 1. p. 694. 

Synonymes. Hédera quinquefodlia Linn. Spec., 292. ; Vitis quinquefvlia Lam. Iil., No. 2815. ; Cissus 
hederacea Ph. Fl. Amer. Sept., 1. p. 170.; Cissus quinquefolia Hort. Par.; Vitis hederacea Willd. 
Spec., p. 1182. ; Ampelépsis quinquefdlia Hook. Fl. Bor. Amer., 1. 114.; Vigne Vierge, Fr.; Jung- 
fern Reben, or wilder, Wein, Gev. 

Engravings. Cornut. Canad., t. 100.; E. of Pl., 2868.; and our jig.146. 


Spec. Char. &c. Leaves digitate, of from 3 to 146 

5 leaflets, that are stalked, oblong, toothed | Gj 
with mucronated teeth. Racemes dichoto- &\ i 

mously corymbose. (Dec. Prod., i. p. 633.) “< NY, =n 
A vigorous-growing climber, or trailer, root- 
ing at the joints ; a native of North America, 
from Pennsylvania to Carolina, in woods 
on the Alleghany Mountains. It was intro- 
duced into England in 1629; and, from its 
rapid growth, and the beauty of its foliage 
(especially in autumn, when it changes to a 
deep rich red), it soon became popular all 
over Europe. It grows freely in the smoke << 
of cities; and in London, and more especi- 
ally in Paris, it may be found reaching to 
the tops of houses from 50 ft. to 60 ft. in 
height. In fine seasons, it produces flowers, 
which are of a greenish purple colour, suc- 
ceeded by corymbs of small black fruit. 
Plants, in the London nurseries, cost Is. 
each, and seeds Is. a packet; at Bollwyller, 
plants are 1 franc each; at New York, 15 LIKSNS 
cents. Se 


4 3. A. (H.) niRsu'Ta Donn (Hort. Cant.). The hairy-/eaved Ampelopsis. 


Identification. Donn Hort. Cant. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 633, ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 694. 
Synonymes. Cissus hederacea var. hirsuta Ph. Fl. Amer. Sept., 1. p. 170. 


Spec. Char., &c. Leaves pubescent on both surfaces. A native of the Alleghany Mountains, 
introduced in 1806, and, in our opinion, likely to be only a variety of A. hederacea. 


4&4. A. BIPINNA’TA Michx. The bipinnate-/eaved Ampelopsis. 


Identification. Michx. Fl. Bor. Amer., 1. p. 160. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 633. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 694. 


Synonymes. Vitis arbdrea Willd. Spec., 1. p. 1183.; Cissus stans Pers. Syn. 1. p. 183., Ph. Fi. 
Amer. Sept., 1. p. 170. 
Engraving. Pluk. Mant., p. 412. fig. 2. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves bipinnate, smooth; leaflets cut in a lobed manner. 
Racemes pedunculate, almost doubly bifid. Berries globose and cream- 
coloured. (Dec. Prod., i. p. 633.) A deciduous shrub, with slender stems, 
but scarcely a climber; a native of Virginia and Carolina, in shady woods. 
It was introduced in 1700; and, being much admired for the beauty of its 
foliage, is not uncommon in collections. Plants, in the London nurseries, 
cost 1s. 6d. each; at Bollwyller,? ; at New York, 50 cents. 


App. i. Anticipated hardy Species of Ampelopsis. 


A. bétrya Dec. is a native of the eastern coast of Africa, with cordate leaves, reddish flowers, 
and berries black and eatable. It is described by Loureiro, but has not yet been introduced, 

RA. heterophilia Blume, Vitis javanica Spreng., a native of Java, has palmate leaves, and is con- 
sidered as likely to endure our winters in the open air. 

R A. capreolata G. Don, Vitis capreolata D. Don, is a native of Nepal, and resembles A. he- 
deracea in every particular, except that it is one half smaller, Mr. Royle has given a figure 
of this plant (Zddus., i. 26.), and observes that he considers it the same as the Vitis hederacea of Dr. 
Wallich. The genera Vitis, Ampelépsis, and Cissus are so mixed together in the older botanical 
works, that there egal ge pepe be some of the above names that belong to Vitis or Cissus, and some 
names under Vitis and Cissus which belong to Ampeldpsis. 
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Genus ITI. 


CYSSUS L. Tue Cissus, Lin. Syst. Tetrandria Monog{nia. 


Identification, Lin. Gen., No. 147.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 627.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 689. 
Derivation. Kissos is the Greek name of the ivy, which these plants in some manner resemble. 


Gen. Char., &c. Calyx almost entire. Petals 4, falling off separately. Ovary 4-celled. Berry 
1—4-seeded. (Dec. Prod., i. p. 630.) Climbing plants, chiefly ligneous, with simple, trifoliate, or 
palmate leaves, and cymes or corymbs of small flowers, greenish, yellow, and sometimes purplish. 
Above 70 ligneous species are described in Don’s Miller, a few of which are green-house plants, and 
already introduced into British gardens, 


“ & 1.C. ortentalis Lam., figured in Lam. IIl., t. 84. fig. 2., is a native of the Levant, and, accord-~ 
ing to Sweet’s Hortus Britannicus, was introduced in 1818, It is 2 green-house climber ; and, being 
considered tolerably hardy, it might be tried against a conservative wall. 

2. C. quindta Ait., a native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1790, has palmate leaves, 
and is treated as a green-house plant. 

&_ 3. C. antdrctica Vent. Choix, t.21., and our fig. 147, is a native of New Holland, whence it was 
introduced in 1790, and is commonly called the kangaroo vine. It has large, cordate, serrated, smooth- 
ish leaves, and but seldom, if ever, flowers in our green-houses, It is, probably, as hardy as other 
New Holland shrubs, 


fi. 4. C. capénsis Willd. is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1792. 
fi C. vitiginea, (fig. 148.), C. quinquefolia (fig.149.), and, probably, other species now kept in our 
green-houses, and some even in our stoves, might, probably, prove half-hardy, if judiciously treated. 


CHAP, XXVII. 


ni 


OF THE HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER 
GERANIA‘CER. 
We introduce this order chiefly for the sake of recommending a trial of some of the hardi¢r 


varieties of the common pelargonium ; the roots of which, at least, will live through the winter at 
the bottom of a wall, if the soil be kept quite dry during that season, and covered with straw, The 


151 


following sorts may, perhaps, be chosen for a trial, in preference to some others : — P. Barringtodn7, 
cucullatum (fig. 150.), macranthon, megalanthon, calamistratum, quercifdlium, peltatum, zonale 
(fig. 151.), Bentinckranwm, inquinans (fig. 152.). 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 
ay 


: 
| ii eS 
OF THE HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER 
ZYGOPHYLLA'CE. 


 Meliénthus major L. (Bot. Reg., t. 45., and our jig. 153.) is a 
well-known suffruticose green-house plant, admired for the 
beauty of its glaucous leaves, and the sharp and remarkable notch- 

ing of its leafiets. It has stood out in many 
154 situations in the neighbourhood of London, 
at the base of a wall, protected only during the 
most severe weather. It has even flowered 
in the open air in some situations. In the 
Oxford Botanic Garden, this plant has stood 
out for many years at the base of a south wall, 
and also at the base of an east wall, and has 
flowered in both situations, the last time in 
1834. In Devonshire, at Kingsbridge, in the 
garden of the Moult, it has stood out for many 
years asa bush; and, in November, 1835, was 
between 10 ft. and 12 ft. high. 

2 Zygophgllum sessilifolium L. (figured in 
Bot. Mag., t. 2184. and our fig. 154.), a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Z. Morgsana L., 
also from the Cape, both green-house plants, ; ‘ : 4 
which have been upwards of a century in this country, and which are interesting for their peculiar 
foliage and yellow flowers, may, with other ligneous Cape species, deserve a trial in favourable 
situations against a conservative wall. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


OF THE HARDY AND HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE 
ORDER RUTA‘CEZ. 


In this order there are two genera, Ruta and Aplophyllum, which contain 
some undershrubs, hardy or half-hardy. They are thus contradistin- 
guished :— | 7 
Ruta L, Calyx 4-parted. Stamens 8. Styles 4, connected. Ovary 

almost stalked. Capsule 4-lobed, 4-celled. (Don’s Mill. i. p.775.) Leaves 

compoundly divided. 

ApLopoy’LLum Andr. Juss. Calyx 5-parted. Stamens 10. Styles 5, 
connected. Capsule 5-lobed, 5-celled. (Don’s Mill., i. p.775.) Leaves 
undivided. 


Genus I. 


AAG 


RUTA L. Tue Rue. Lin. Syst. Octandria Monogsnia. 


Identification. Tourn. Inst., t. 133.; Lin, Gen., 523. ; Dec.Prod., 1. p. 709.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 778. 
Synonymes. Rue, Fr. ; Raute, Ger. 
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Derivation. According to De Theis, incapable of explanation ; but the same in all the most ancient 
languages ; namely, 7wz in Runic ; rude, rata, ruta, or rutu, in Anglo-Saxon ; rwtixa in Sclavonian ; 
vuta in Italian and Latin; ruda in Spanish ; rufé in Greek ; said to be from rud, to flow, in 
allusion to some expelling qualities of the plants. 


w 1..R. Grave‘ouens ZL. The heavy-scented, or common, Rue. 
3 >) 


Identification. Lin. Spec., 548.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 710. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 778. 

Synonymes. RR. horténsis Mill. Dict., No. 1.; Rue, Fv.; Gartenraute, Ger. 

Engravings. Du Ham. Arb., 2. t. 61.; Woodv. Med. Bot., t. 37.; Pluk. Icon., t. 332; E. of 
P1., 5886. ; and our fig. 155. 


Spec. Char., §c. Leaves supra-decompound; the lobes 
oblong, the terminal one oboyate. Petals entire or 
toothed. (Dec. Prod.,i. p.710.) A beautiful evergreen 
undershrub, native of the south of Europe, in sterile 
places, and cultivated in British gardens from time 
‘immemorial. It flowers from June to September, and 

ripens seeds. , 

Geography, History, §c. The rue may be found in a 
.wild state in the south of France, in Spain, and in the 
north of Italy. We have gathered it, growing along with 
Psoralea bituminosa, on the rocks about Nice, and along 
the coast near Genoa. The rue was first recorded by 
Turner in 1562; but, from its reputed medicinal quali- 
ties, and its use in religious ceremonies, it was probably introduced into Eng- 
land by the monks, many centuries before. 

Properties and Uses. “ The rue and its allies,” Professor Burnet observes, 
“are bitter stimulating plants, with a strong but rather unpleasant smell, and 
a hot bitter taste. 2%. gravéolens is, indeed, so acrid, that the bruised leaves 
will excoriate the lips and nostrils, and inflame the skin, if applied as a cata- 
plasm. Rue was much esteemed in ancient medicine : Hippocrates commends 
it: for many ages it was considered a preventive of contagion, and called the 
herb of grace; and, in later times, Boerhaave observes that the greatest com- 
mendations he can bestow upon it fall short of its merits. ‘ What medicine,’ 
says he, ‘can be more efficacious for promoting perspiration for the cure of 
hysteric passion, and of epilepsies, and for expeiling poison?’ But, notwith- 
‘standing all these praises, which are truly questionable, rue is now seldom 
employed, except in the form of tea, by village doctresses.” (Burnet’s 
Outlines of Botany, vol. 2. p. 882.) Notwithstanding these observations of 
Professor Burnet, the medicinal properties of the rue have been spoken of 
in terms of respect by Lewis, Woodville, Thomson, and other authors; and 
the following is a summary of their observations. The internal use of the rue 
is unsafe in large quantities; but eaten with bread and butter, as it very com- 
monly is in France and Germany, a considerable dose may be taken without 
injury. In Britain, it is given to children as a vermifuge; and, mixed with 
butter, to poultry, as aremedy for the roup, &c. It is also given to dogs 
asa cure for the distemper, and is considered by the country people generally 
as an excellent “cleanser of the blood.” By distillation with water, an 
essential oil is obtained from it; and by infusion in alcohol, a tincture which 
is warm, pungent, acrid, and penetrating. A conserve, made by beating the 
fresh leaves with fine sugar, is the most commodious form for using the herb in 
substance : the extract is given in doses of from 10 to 15 grains. To labouring 
men, if used with discretion, it might prove a condiment to their food, in 
the same way as garlic does in France, Spain, and Italy, and onions in most 
parts of Europe. 

Poetical and legendary Allusions. Rue, as it is observed in Martyn’s Miller, 
was anciently named herb grace, or the herb of grace ; and it is to this day called 
ave grace in Sussex, in allusion, doubtless, to dve Maria, gratia plena; and it 
‘is remarkable that Mary, in Hebrew, means bitter. Warburton says that 
rue had its name, “ herb of grace,” from its having been used in exorcisms. 
Ophelia, in Shakspeare’s Hamlet, says to the Queen, “ There’s rue for you, and 
here’s some for me; we may call it herb of grace o’ Sundays.” Herb of grace 
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was, indeed, the common name for rue in Shakspeare’s time; and Greene, in 
his Quip for an upstart Courtier, has this passage : —“ Some of them smiled, and 
said rue was called herb-grace, which, though they scorned in their youth, 
they might wear in their age, and that it was never too late to say miserere.” 
The gardener in Richard II. says of the Queen,— 
** Here did she drop a tear; here in this place, 
Ill set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace: 


Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen.” 


Perdita, in The Winter’s Tale, says,— 


** Reverend sirs, 

For you there ’s rosemary and rue ; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long: 
Grace and remembrance be to you both.” 


They are both evergreens, retaining their appearance and taste during the 
whole year, and, therefore, are proper emblems of remembrance and grace. 
Rue seems to have been used formerly in nosegays; for the Clown, in Al/s 
Well that Ends Well, having said of the Countess, “‘ She was the sweet-marjo- 
ram of the salad, or rather the herb of grace,” Lafeu replies, “ They are not 
salad herbs, you knave, they are nose herbs ;”” upon which the Clown, in cha- 
racter, remarks, “ lam no great Nebuchadnezzar, Sir, [have not much skill in 
grass ;” thus punning upon the name of grace, as the gardener did upon the 
other name of rue. (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 779.) “ Among the ancients, rue was used in 
several superstitious practices: ‘ You are not yet at the parsley, nor even at 
the rue,’ was a common saying with the Greeks to those persons who, having 
projected an enterprise, had not begun to put it in execution. In ancient times, 
gardens were edged with borders of parsley and rue; and those persons who 
had not passed these borders were not accounted to have entered a garden: 
thence the proverb originated.” (Reid’s Historical and Literary Botany, p. 153.) 

Physiological Phenomenon. “ Linneus having observed that the rue moved 
one of its stamens every day to the pistil, Sr James Smith examined the Ruta 
angustifolia, and found many of the stamens in the position which he describes, 
holding their anthers over the stigma; while those which had not come to the 
stigma were lying back upon the petals, as well as those which had already per- 
formed their office,and had returned to their original situation. Trymg with aquill 
to stimulate the stamens, he found them all quite void of irritability : they are 
strong, stout, conical bodies, and cannot, without breaking, be forced out of 
the position in which they happen to be. The same phenomenon has been ob- 
served in several other flowers; but it is nowhere more striking, or more easily 
examined, than in the species of rue.” (Don’s Mill.,i. p. 779.) 

The Rue as a hardy Shrub. Though the rue is seldom seen in British gar- 
dens otherwise than as an herb of 1 ft. or 14 ft. in height, yet when planted 
in dry, deep, calcareous soil, and suffered to grow without being cut over, 
it forms a singularly handsome evergreen shrub, attaining the height of 6 ft., 
or even 8ft.,in as many years, The manner in which the leaves are cut, 
their glaucous hue, the profusion of fine dark yellow flowers, which are pro- 
duced for seyeral months in succession, and often throughout the whole winter, 
justify us in strongly recommending the rue for cultivation as an ornamental 
plant. It will not sueceed, however, if mixed with other trees and shrubs of 
rampant growth, nor attain a large size, unless in a sheltered situation, and in 
a soil that is deep, free, and calcareous. It forms beautiful evergreen separation 
hedges for cottage gardens ; and some fine hedges of this sort, and also large 
single plants, may be seen in the bottoms of old chalk-pits on the south bank 
of the Thames, about Gravesend, in Kent. The plant is propagated in the 
easiest manner, by seeds or cuttings, and requires no other pruning during its 
whole existence than cutting off the withered flower-stalks. It appears to be 
a shrub of very great durability. In point of ultimate magnitude, rate of 
growth, soil, situation, and culture, the rosemary, the lavender, the sage, the 
hyssop, the thyme, and the more hardy teucriums may be considered as 
suitable associates for the rue. 
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App. i. Half-hardy Species of Rita. 


The following species of Auta are generally kept in the frame or green-house ; but there is little 
doubt that they would live in very dry soil or in lime rubbish, at the base of a wall, with some pro- 
tection during severe weather. A. pinnata L. (Bot. Reg., t. 307.), a native of the Canary Islands, 
where it grows to the height of 6 ft.; 2. bractedsa Dec., a shrub 2 ft. high, a native of Sicily; R. 
angustifolia Pers. (fig. 156.), a native of the south of France, which was ‘it, 
considered by Linnzus and others as a variety of the common rue; 

R. macrophylla Sol., from the north of Africa, where it grows 3 ft. 
high ; #. montana Clus., from the south of Europe, also growing 3 ft. 

high ; &. divaricata Tenore, from the south of Italy; #. corsica Dec., 156 
from Corsica; #. albiflora Hook., from Nepal, which was introduced 

in 1823, and which is found in the Himalayas, at elevations of from 

500 ft. to 800 ft. ; together with some other species from Nepal, from the 
south of Europe, and from the north of Africa; might all, we think, be 
tried at the base of a conservative wall, with every prospect of success. 
Perhaps half or more of the sorts above enumerated are only varieties 

of Ruta gravéolens, but the shrub is so truly beautiful in the form and 
colour of its foliage, in its neat and compact shape, and its numerous 

flowers, that every variety is well worth cultivating. ay 


Genus II. 


ri 


APLOPHY’LLUM Andr. Juss. Tur ApLoPHYLLUM, or SIMPLE-LEAVED 
157 


huk. Lin. Syst. Decandria Monogynia. 


This genus, which forms a section of Rita in De Candolle’s Prodromus, 
was instituted by A. Jussieu in Mém. Mus., 12. p. 464., and is adopted by G. 
Don. It contains two or three species of small undershrubs, which are 
ne but which are more frequently treated as herbaceous than as ligneous 

ants. 

w 1. A. linifolium G. Don., Rita linifdlia L., (Bot. Rep., 565.,and our 
Jig. 157.) has entire oblong-lanceolate leaves, and yellow flowers in corymbs. 
It is a native of Spain, near Valencia, and also of Greece. It was introduced 
in 1752, grows to about 1 ft. in height, and flowers from July to September. 

2 2. A. suavéolens G. Don., Rita suaveolens Dec., has spathulately Jance- 
olate glaucous leaves, and yellow flowers in corymbs, smelling like those of J, 
Primula officinalis. It is a native of Tauria, where it forms a shrub about / 
2 ft. high ; and was introduced in 1800. It flowers from June to September. “<= 

w. 3. A. fruticuldsum G. Don, Rita fruticuldsa Lab., is a native of the 
country about Damascus. It grows about 1 ft. high, but has not yet been in. 
troduced into Britain. 


CHAP. XXX. 


OF THE HARDY AND HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE 
ORDER XANTHOXYLA‘CEZ. 


Tue genera belonging to this order which contain hardy species are three, 
Xanthdéxylum, Ptelea, and Ai/dntus, which are thus distinguished in Don’s 
Mill., i. p. 777. 

XanTuHO’xyLuM L., and H. et Kth. Flowers bisexual. Calyx 3—5-parted, 
with an equal number of petals and stamens. Carpels 1—5, 2-valved. 
Leaves simple, ternate, abruptly and impari-pinnate. 

Prevea L. Flowers bisexual. Calyx 4—5-parted. Petals 4—5. Sta- 
mens 4—5, Fruit compressed, 2—3-celled; cells 1-seeded, turgid in the 
centre, each cell extended into an orbicular reticulated wing. Leaves of 3 
leaflets, rarely of 5 leaflets. 

AILANTUs Desf. Flowers polygamous. Calyx 5-cleft. Petals 5. Stamens 
10, unequal. Styles 3—5, arising from the notches of the ovaries. Carpels 
3—5, membrancous, I-celled, l-seeded. Leaves abruptly or impari- 
pinnate. 
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Genus I. 


XANTHO'XYLUM L., and H. B. et Kth. Tut XanrHoxyLum, or 
TooTHACHE TREE. Lin. Syst. Dice'cia Tri-Pentandria. 

Identification. Lin, Gen., No. 150. and 1109.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 725. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 801. 

Synonymes. ZanthOdxylum (it is thus spelled in many_botanical works); Kampmannéa Rafin. ; 
Clavalier, Fr.; Zahnwehholz, Ger. 

Derivation. From xanthos, yellow, and rulon, wood; from the yellowness of the wood, more espe- 
cially of the roots. The French name means club tree, and the German name, the toothache tree. 

¥ 1. X. Fraxi’NEUM Willd. The Ash-/eaved Xanthoxylum, or common Tooth- 

ache Tree. 

Identification. Willd. Sp., 4 p. 757. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 726.; Don’s Mill. 1. p. 802. 

Synonymes. Zanthoxylum ramiflorum Mick. Fl. B. A., 2. p. 235.; Z. Clava Hérculis var. Lin. Sp., 
1455., Lam. Dict., 2. p. 38.; Z. americanum Mill, Dict., No. 2.; Z. caribe‘um Gert. Fruct., but 
not of Lam.; Clavalier 4 Feuilles de Frene, Fr.; Eschen-blattriges Zahnwehholz, Ger. 

Engravings. Du Ham. Arb., 1. t. 97.3 Catesb. Carol, 1. t. 26.; E. of Pl, 13896.; our jig. 158. ; and 
the plate of this species in Vol. II. 

Spec. Char., §c. eaves pinnate, of 4 to 5 
pairs of leaflets, and an odd one; the 
leaflets ovate, obscurely sawed, equal 
at the base; the petiole round and de- 
void of prickles; prickles in the situation 
of stipules. Flowers in axillary umbels, 
without petals: the sexes dicecious. 
(Dec. Prod., i. p. 726, 727.) A low 
deciduous tree, a native of North 
America, from Canada to Virginia and 
Kentucky, in woods near rivers ; culti- 
vated in England since 1740, and flow- 
ering in March and April. In its 
native country, this tree is seldom 
seen higher than from 12 ft. to 15 ft. ; 
but its stem is decidedly that of a tree rising to the height of from 
3 ft. or 4 ft. without side shoots, and then branching out, and forming 
a regular head. The flowers are yellowish, with red anthers. The bark and 
capsules are of a hot acrid taste, and are used for relieving the pains of the 
toothache; whence the popular name. A tincture of the bark is also used 
for curing rheumatism. This tree is common in British collections, but is 
never seen of any great size. There is one at Syon, about 13 ft. high; in 
the Cambridge Botanic Garden, one about 10 ft.; and some at White 
Knights, from 10 ft. to 13 ft. high. Inthe Edinburgh Botanic Garden, 10 
years planted, it is 6 ft. high. It is generally propagated by seeds or by 
cuttings of the roots. Plants, in the London nurseries, are 1s. 6d. each ; at 
Bollwyller, 1 franc and 20 cents; at New York, 25 cents, and seeds 1 
dollar a quart. 

Variety. 

4 X. f. 2 virginicum, the X. virginicum of Lodd. Cat., of which there is a plant in the garden 


of the London Horticultural Society, and several in the arboretum of Messrs. Loddiges, ap- 
pears to us only a variety of X. fraxineum. 


% 2, X. rrica’‘rpum Michx. The three-fruited Xanthoxylum, or Toothache 
Tree. 


Identification. “Michx. Fl. Bor. Amer., 2. p. 335.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 726.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 803, 

Synonyme. Fagadra fraxinifolia Lam. Iil., 1, t. 334. 

Engraving. Tam. Il, 1. t. 334. 

Spec. Char., &c. Leaves pinnate; the leaflets 3 to 5 pairs, and an odd one, all on short stalks, oblong- 
oval, acuminate, finely sawed, oblique at the base. _Petioles and branches prickly, Panicles terminal. 
Petals 5. (Dec. Prod., i. p. 726.) A deciduous shrub, a native of Carolina and Florida, introduced 
in 1806, and flowering in July. Height 6 ft. 
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¥ 3. X. mire Willd. The smooth, or thornless, Xanthoxylum, or Toothache 
Tree. . 
Identification, Willd. Enum., 1013.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 727.; Don’s Mill., 1, p. 802. 


Spec. Char., &c. Thornless. Leaves impari-pinnate, downy beneath. Flowers axillary. (Dec. Prod., 

“ i, p. 727.) Introduced from North America in 1812, and said to be a tree growing to the same 
height as X. fraxineum, with flowers of the same colour, and produced in thesame months. It 
may, possibly, be only a variety of the X. fraxineum, as Gleditschéa inérmis is only a variety of G. 
triacanthos. 


App. 1. Hailf-hardy Species. 


The species of this genus are not very ornamental, otherwise, there are some others, which are 
natives of China and Japan, which might be tried against a conservative wall: see the enumeration 
of all the species that have been introduced into Britain, in our Hortus Britannicus. 


Genus II. 


v 


PTE'LEA LZ. Tue Prevea, or SHrussy Treroit. Lin. Syst. Mone'cia 
Tetra-Pentandria. 


Identification. Lin. Gen., No. 152,; Dec. Prod, 2. p. 82. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 806. 
Synonymes. Belliucia Adans.; Orme de Samarie, Fr.; Lederblume, Ger. 


#1. P. rriroiia'ta L. The three-/eafleted-leaved Ptelea, or Shrubby Trefoil. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 173. ; Willd. Sp. Pl., 1. 670.; Dec. Prod., 2. p. 82. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 806. 
Synonymes. Ormede Samarie a trois Feuilles, Fr..; dreyblattrige Lederblume, Ger. 
Engravings. Dill. Elth., t.122.; Mill. Ic., t. 211.; N. Du Ham., t. 57.; Hayne Abbild., t. 74. ; 

Schmidt Arb., 2. t. 76.; and the plate in our Second Volume, “% 
Spec. Char., §c. Leaf of three leaflets that are ovate acute, the middle one 
» much tapered. towards its base. Flowers in corymbs, usually tetrandrous. 

(Dec. Prod., ii. p. 82.) A shrub or low tree from North America, where 
it is found from New York to Carolina in shady moist hedges, and on the 
edges of woods among rocks. It was introduced in 1704, and produces its 
small greenish white flowers in corymbose clusters in June and July. These 
are succeeded by flattened winged saad somewhat resembling those of 
the elm; whence the French name of orme. 
Varieties. 
P. t. 2 pentaphgila Munchh. Hans., 3. p. 342., has 5 leaflets; but we have not seen a plant. 
P. ¢. 3 pubéscens Pursh has pubescent leaves, and is a native of Pennsylvania ; but we are not 
aware of its being in cultivation in Britain. 
Description, §c. When this plant is pruned up with a single stem, it forms 
a handsome low tree with a hemispherical head ; but in British gardens it is 
more frequently found as a large shrub, with numerous stems proceeding from 
the same basal point. The species was originally sent to England by Banister, 
and plants of it were raised by Bishop Compton at Fulham; but they were 
lost, and the plant was reintroduced from Carolina by Catesby in 1724. 
Being hardy, and of easy culture in any common soil, the tree is not uncom- 
mon in collections; and it well deserves a place there, both on account of 
the beauty of the leaves, and of the fruits, and the handsome general form of 
the tree. It is easily propagated by cuttings (put in in the autumn, and 
covered with a hand-glass), or by seeds. 

Statistics. At Purser’s Cross, there is a tree 25 ft. high, with a trunk 14 in. in diameter; at Glou- 
cester Lodge, Brompton, is a somewhat deformed specimen, 16 ft. high, with a trunk 8 in. in diameter 
at the ground ; in Sloane Square is one upwards of 12 ft. high ; inthe Fulham Nursery, one 12 years 
planted, and 14ft. high; in the Hammersmith Nursery, one 5 years planted, 10 ft. high; in Mid- 
dlesex, near Shepperton, by the road side, a very handsome tree, about 25 ft. high, with the head 
30 ft. in diameter; in Surrey, at Claremont, 15 ft. high ; in Wiltshire, at Longleat, one 50 years 
planted, and 18 ft. high, the diameter of the trunk 14 in., and of the head 24ft..; in Worcestershire, 
at Croome, 10 years planted, and 15 ft. high. In Scotland, in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, 15 years 
planted, and 12 ft. high ; in Bamffshire, at Gordon Castle, 45 ft. high, the diameter of the trunk 15in., 
and of the head 27 ft., in a loamy soil, and a sheltered situation. In Ireland, at Terenure, near 
Dublin, 15 years planted, and 8 ft. high. In France, at Paris, in the Jardin des Plantes, 60 years 


planted, and 37 ft. high, the diameter of the head 40 ft. ; at Scéaux, 10 years planted, and 20 ft. high; 
in the Botanic Garden at Toulon, 10 years planted, and 10 ft. high ; at Nerriéres, near Nantes, 15 ft. 
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high, In Saxony, at Wdrlitz, 45 years planted, and 25 ft. high; and the variety P. t. pentaph fila, 
34 years planted, and 15 ft. high. In Austria, at Vienna, in the University Botanic Garden, 15 ft. 
high. In Bavaria, at Munich, in the Botanic Garden, 24 years planted, and 18 ft. high. 


Commercial Statistics. Plants, in London, cost Is. 6d. each, and seeds 1s. a 
packet; at Bollwyller, plants 15 francs a hundred; at New York, 25 cents 
each, and seeds 1 dollar a quart. 


App. i. Other ligneous Species of Ptelea, hardy and half-hardy. 


&% P. monophglia Lam. has simple ovate lanceolate leaves, and grows to the height of 4ft. in Caro. 
lina; but, though hardy, it has not yet been introduced. 

% P. pentdndra Moe. is a native of Mexico, where it forms a shrub from 6 ft. to 10 ft. in height ; 
P. podocarpa Dec. is a Mexican shrub of the same size; and P. ovdta Lour. is a simple-leaved spe. 
cies, a native of Cochin-China. ‘These, if introduced, would probably prove hardy or half-hardy, 


Genus III. 


livegey 


AILA’NTUS Desf. Tus Atanto. Lin. Syst. Polygamia Monee‘cia. 


Identification. Desf. Act. Acad. Par., 1786., p. 263, ; Dec. Prod., 2 p. 88.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 807. 

Synonymes, Rhis Ehrh., Ellis, and Meench ; Verne du Japon, Fr. ; Gétterbaum, Ger. 

Derivation. Ailanto is the name of Azlantus glandulosa Desf. in the Moluccas. It was long con- 
sidered as a species of Rhtis, whence the French name; and the meaning of the aboriginal word 
being, it is said, Tree of Heaven, hence the German name, Gétterbaum, Tree of the Gods. 


* 1, A, GLANDULO‘SA Desf. The glandulous-leaved Ailanto. 


Identification. Desf. Act. Acad. Par., 1786, p. 263.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 89.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 807. 

Synonymes. A. procéra Sal. Prod., p. 271.; Rhus hypselodéndron Meench; &. cacodéndron Lhrh,. ; 
R. sinénse Ellis; Aylanthe glanduleux, F7.; driisiger GOtterbaum, Ger. 

Engravings. L’Herit. Stirp., t. 84.; Wats. Dend. Brit., t. 108.: N. Du Ham,, 1. t. 35, ; our fig. 159.; 
and the plate of the tree in our Second Volume, ; 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves impari-pinnate ; the 159 "3 
leaflets coarsely toothed at the base; the 
teeth glandulous on the under side. (Dec. 
Prod.,i. p. 89.) A deciduous tree of the 
first rank, introduced from China in 1751, 
and growing to the height of 60 ft. or up- 
wards. In some years, the tree is said to 
bear only male flowers; and L’Heritier / 
states that only twice in 10 years it bore | 
both male and female flowers at the saine 
time in France. In his time, it had pro- 
duced fruit in the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris, and in the Botanic Garden at Ley- 
den; but in both cases it was immature. 
It has since, however, produced perfect 
fruit, from which plants have been raised. 
It has also ripened fruit at White Knights in England. The flowers, which 
appear in August, are in large, upright, rather compact panicles, of a whitish 
green colour, and exhale a disagreeable odour. The fruit resembles the 
keys of the ash, but is smaller. The leaves are from 3 ft. to 6 ft. in 
length ; those produced by vigorous suckers, in favourable situations, attain- 
ing the latter dimensions. The tree grows with great rapidity for the first 
10 or 12 years, producing shoots from 3 ft. to 6 ft. in length at first, and 
attaining the height of 15 ft. or 20ft. in 5 or 6 years in favourable situ- 
ations. Afterwards its growth is much slower. The wood is of a fine 
grain; it has a satiny aspect, and is hard, and well fitted for the purposes 
of cabinet-making. The tree has a noble appearance when clothed with 
leaves; and its gigantic boughs and shoots, and its straight, erect, thick 
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trunk, seem to justify its original appellation of tree of heaven. On the 
first approach of frost, the leaflets begin to drop, without having previously 
shown any great change of colour, displaying in this respect a striking dif- 
ference from the leaves of most species of hus, to which those of this 
tree bear a general resemblance. 


Geography, History, §c. This species of Ad/antus is a native of the northern 
provinces of China, more particularly in the neighbourhood of Pekin. Seeds 
were sent to England, to the Royal Society of London, by the Jesuit mis- 
sionary D’Incarville, in 1751 ; and they were sown by Miller in the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden, and by Philip Carteret Webb, at Busbridge, in Surrey, in the 
same year. As the tree produced suckers freely, it was soon generally pro- 
pagated; and there are many fine specimens of it in different parts of the 
country. The original tree planted by Mr. Webb was cut down some years 
ago; but several others, which have sprung up from the roots left in the soil, 
were in existence about the same spot when we visited it in 1834. (See 
Gard. Mag., vol. ix. p. 481.) The tree was introduced into France, in 1780, 
by Mr. Blaikie, and the oldest specimens are at St. Leu, and in the Jardin des 
Plantes. We have not heard of the timber having been applied to any useful 
purpose in Europe, because trees of a large size are not yet sufficiently nu- 
merous to admit of their being cut down for profitable application. In France 
and Italy, it is much valued as a tree for shading public walks, and is planted 
for that purpose along with the tulip tree, the horsechestnut, the platanus, 
and other large-leaved exotic trees. Its leaves are not liable to be attacked 
by insects, which is a very great recommendation, and they continue on the 
tree, and retain their green colour, till the first frosts in November ; when the 
leaflets drop suddenly off, the petioles remaining on often a week or two 
longer. The tree grows in any soil, though one that is light and somewhat 
humid, and a sheltered situation, suit it best. In France, it is said to thrive 
on chalky soils, and attain a large size, where scarcely any other tree will 
grow. It is readily propagated by cuttings of the roots. It might probably 
be found a valuable tree to be treated as coppice, and cut down every third or 
fourth year for fuel. 


Statistics. A. glandulosa in the Environs of London. The largest tree is at Syon ; it is 70 ft. high, the 
diameter of the trunk 3 ft. 10 in., and of the head 40 ft.; the trunk forms an erect column of about 
30 ft. before it branches, and the head is hemispherical. ‘This tree flowers and fruits occasionally. At 
Kew there is a tree 60 ft. high ; in the Fulham Nursery, one 50 ft. high; in the Mile End Nursery 
one 36 ft. high, with a trunk 2ft. in diameter; the leaves, even in the tree of that age and height, 
measuring 4 ft. 6in. inlength. At Fulham Palace there is a tree, 20 years planted, which is 25 ft. high. 
a eat London nurseries, plants are frequently to be met with, of two or three years’ growth, 12 ft. 

igh. 

A. glanduldsa South of London. In Kent, at Cobham Hall, 20 years planted, and 36 ft. high, the 
diameter of the trunk 1ft., and of the head 15 ft. In the Isle of Jersey, in Saunders’s Nursery, 10 
years planted, and 16 ft. high. In Sussex, at Langham Park, 9 years planted, and 12 ft. high; at 
Kidbrooke, 30 years planted, and 30 ft. high. 

A. glandulosa North of London. In Bedfordshire, at Ampthill Park, 3 years planted, and 12 ft. 
high. In Berkshire, at White Knights, there are several trees, 19 years planted, and from 97 ft. to 
30 ft. high, the diameter of the trunks about 9 in., and of the heads about 30 ft.: these trees produce 
flowers every year, and fruit occasionally. In Buckinghamshire, at Temple House, 3 years planted 
and 7 ft. high. In Cambridge, in the grounds of St. John’s College, there are two trees, both near 
the river Cam, one of which is 40 ft. high, with a trunk 2ft. 7in. in diameter. In Warwickshire, at 
Combe Abbey, 10 years planted, and 12 ft. high ; in the Handsworth Nursery, near Birmingham, 12 
years planted, and 16 ft. high. In Worcestershire, at Croome, 45 years planted, and 60 ft. high, the 
diameter of the head 90 ft. 

A. glandulosa in Scotland. In Berwickshire, at the Hirsel, 3 years planted, and 6ft. high. In 
Perthshire, at Kinfauns Castle, 8 years planted, and 16 ft. high. In Stirlingshire, at Airthrie Castle 
10 years planted, and 25 ft. high. In Sutherlandshire, at Dunrobin Castle, 43 ft. high, the diameter 
of the trunk 1 ft. 6 in., and of the head 33 ft. 

A. glandulosa in Ireland. At Dublin, in the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, 20 years planted, and 
18 ft. high ; at Terenure, 20 years planted, and 14 ft. high. In the Clonmel Nursery, 15 years planted 
and 14 ft. high. In the Kilkenny Nursery, 35 years planted, and 21 ft. high. i 

A. glandulosa in Foreign Countries. In France, at Paris, in the Jardin des Plantes, 68 ft. high 
with the head 44 ft. in diameter, flowering most years, and ripening seeds occasionally; at St. 
Leu, where it was planted on a large scale by Mr. Blaikie in 1794, itis 80 ft. high, with a trunk from 
3 ft. to 34 ft. in diameter; in the Botanic Garden at Toulon, 50 years planted, and 60 ft. high; at 
Nerritres, near Nantes, 40 years planted, it is 50 ft. high. At Geneva, at the entrance to the Bo. 
tanic Garden, there is a tree, from 45 ft. to 50 ft high, the trunk of which, in 1833, measured 7 ft. 3 in, 
in circumference at the surface of the ground; when in flower, the disagreeable odour which pro. 
ceeds from it is felt at a distance of nearly a quarter of a mile (cing minutes de distance); and its 
suckers occupy the ground for 40 ft. or 50 ft around it in every direction, In Saxony, at Worlitz, 
a tree, 20 years planted, is 25 ft. high. In Austria, at Vienna, in the University Botanic Garden, 
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40 years planted, it is 35 ft. high; im Rosenthal’s Nursery, 20 years planted, and 30. ft. high; at 
Briick on the Leytha, 40 years planted, and 42 ft. high. * In Prussia, at Sans Souci, 30 years planted, 
and 20 ft. high; at the Pfauen Insel, 8 years planted, and 22 ft. high. In Bavaria, at Munich, 
in the Botanic Garden, 20 years planted, and 20 ft. high. In Hanover, at Gottingen, in the University 
Botanic Garden, 10 years planted, and 30 ft. high. In Cassel, at Wilhelmshohe, 60 ft. high. In 
Sweden, at Lund, in the Botanic Garden, 2 years planted, and 4 ft. high. In Italy, at Monza, 29 
years planted, and 60 ft. high. 


Commercial Statistics. Plants, in the London nurseries, are Is. 6d. each; at 
Bollwyller, from 1 franc to 1 franc 50 cents; at New York, ?. 


CHAP. XXXI. 


OF THE HARDY AND HALF-HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE 
ORDER CORIA‘CER, 


Tus order consists of only one genus, of which there is one species quite 
hardy, and one or two others, natives of New Zealand and Nepal, which are 
probably half-hardy. 


Genus I. 


= 


| 


CORIA‘RIA Niss. Tue Cortaria. Lin. Syst. Dice'cia Decandria. 


Identification. Niss. in Act. Par., 1711. t. 12.; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 739.; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 818. 

Synonymes. Redoul, Fr. ; Gerberstrauch, Ger. 

Derivation. From corium, a hide; C. myrtifdlia being used both in tanning leather and in dyeing 
it black. 


Gen. Char., §c. Flowers either hermaphrodite, moncecious, or dicecious. 
Calyx 5-parted. Petals 5, sepaloid, smaller than the lobes of the calyx. 
Stamens 10, hypogynous, 5 between the lobes of the calyx and the angles of 
the ovarium, 5 between the petals and the furrows of the ovarium. Anthers 
bursting by longitudinal slits. Style none. Stigmas 5, long, awl-shaped. 
Carpels 5, surrounding a fleshy axis; when ripe, close together, but se- 
parate, not opening, 1-seeded, surrounded with glandular lobes. Ova/e and 
seed pendulous. Albumen none. Embryo straight. — Branches square, op- 
posite. Leaves opposite, simple, 3-ribbed. (Lindley, Introd. to N.S., and 


Key.) 
“ #%1.C. Myrtiro'Lia L. The Myrtle-leaved Coriaria. 

Identification. Lin. Sp., 1467. ; Dec. Prod., 1. p. 739. ; Don’s Mill., 1. p. 818. 

Synonymes. Fustet des Corroyeurs, or Redoul a Feuilles de Myrte, Fr.; Myrtenblattriger Ger- 
berstrauch, Ger. j 

Engravings. Lam. fl, t. 822.; Du. Ham., 1. t. 73.; Wats. Dend. Brit., t. 103.; and our fig. 160. 

Spec. Char., §c. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, acute, 160 
three-nerved, on short foot-stalks, glabrous. 
Flowers in rather upright racemes. (Dec. 
Prod., i. p.739.) A deciduous shrub, growing 
to the height of from 4 ft. to 6 ft., in the south 
of Europe and north of Africa, in hedges and 
waste places. It was introduced into England 
in 1629, and has since been frequent in col- 
lections, flowering from May to August. In its 
native country, it is said to be used for tan- 
ning, and for dyeing black; but whether it 
is cultivated for this purpose, or merely 
gathered where found wild, we have not been able to ascertain. In 
Britain, it is cultivated as an ornamental undershrub, chiefly remarkable 
for its myrtle-like leaves, and the handsome frond-like form of its branches. 
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According to Dumont, the leaves, and more especially the berries, are a 
deadly poison, both to man and animals. The leaves have been employed 
in France to adulterate senna leaves, and have produced fatal conse- 
quences. It is stated by Fée, that several soldiers of the French army in 
Catalonia became stupified by eating the berries, and three of them died in 
consequence. The shoots of this plant very frequently die down to the 
ground; so that it is never to be seen, in Britain at least, with shoots of 
above 3 or 4: years’ growth; but it sends up shoots from its roots freely 
every year; and these shoots are sometimes 3 ft. or 4 ft. in length. 


uw 2. C.NEPALE’NSIS Wall, Pl. As. Rar., t. 289., The Nepal Coriaria, 


grows in Nepal at heights of from 5000 ft. to 7000 ft., and is applied to the same purposes as C. mryr- 
tifolia; but what is remarkable is, the berries are eaten by the inhabitants. 


v 3. C. MICROPHY'LLA Poir., The small-leaved Coriaria, 


from Peru; synon. C. sarmentdsa Forst., from New Zealand, introduced in 1823; and some other 
Mexican and Peruvian species not yet in the country, may, probably, be found half-hardy; because, 
as the great body of the plant is under ground, it may be protected by leaves or litter during winter : 
even if the top should die down every year, like that of a herbaceous plant, shoots may spring up 
again from the root every spring. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


OF THE HARDY LIGNEOUS PLANTS OF THE ORDER STAPHYLEA‘CEZE, 


Genus I. 


Dui caw 
| 
eve oa 
STAPHYLE‘A Z. Tue Srapuywea, or BLADDER-NUT TREE. Lin. Syst. 
Pentandria Di-Trig/nia. 

Tédentification. Lin. Gen. No. 374. ; Dec. Prod., 2. p. 2. ; Don’s Mill., 2. p. 2. 

Synonymes. Staphylodéndron Tourn. ; Staphilier, faux Pistachier, 7. ; Pimpernuss, Ger. 

Derivation. Abridged from Staphylodéndron, its name before the days of Linnzus, derived from 

staphulé, a bunch or cluster, and dendron, a tree; the flowers and fruits being disposed in clusters, 
and the plant being ligneous. 

Gen. Char., §c. Calyx of 5 coloured sepals, connected at the base, in esti- 
vation imbricate. Petads 5, in zestivation imbricate. Stamens 5, perigynous, 
alternate with the petals, and opposite the sepals. A large urceolate disk, 
or nectary, within the corolla. Ovarium 2- or 3-celled, superior. Fruit 
membraneous. Seeds with a bony testa, and a large truncate hilum. Leaves 
opposite, pinnate, with both common and partial stipules. Flowers in 
terminal stalked racemes. (Lindley, Introd. to N. S.; from the character of 


the order.) 


2% 1.S. rriro‘wia LZ. The three-leafleted-leaved Staphylea, or Bladder-nut 
Tree: 

Identification. Lin. Sp., 386. ; Dec. Prod., 2. p. 2.; Don’s Mill, 2. p. 2. 

Synonymes. Staphilier a Feuilles ternées, 77. ; Virginische Pimpernuss, Ger. 

Engravings. Schmidt Baum., t.81.; N. Du Ham., vi. t. 12. ; Hayne Abbild., t. 36. ; Krauss, t. 109. ; 
E. of Pl., No. 3823. ; and our jig. 161. in flower, and jig. 162. in fruit. 

Spec. Char., §c. The leaf of 3 leaflets, which are ovate, acuminate, 
regularly sawed, aud, when young, pubescent; the style smooth; the 
capsule bladdery. (Dec. Prod., ii. p. 2.) A deciduous shrub, a native of 
North America, and found from New York to Carolina, on rocks. It was 
introduced in 1640, and produces its whitish flowers in May and June. 

* 
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It grows to the height of 6 ft. 
or 8 ft. Though this species 
was cultivated by the elder 
Tradescant, it has never be- 
come very common in British 
gardens. It is propagated either 
by seeds or cuttings. Plants, 
in London, cost ls. 6d. each; 
at Bollwyller, 1 franc; and at 
New York, 25 cents. 


2 2.S.pinna‘ra L. The pinnated-/eaved Staphylea, or Bladder-nut Tree. 


Identification. Lin. Sp., 386.; Dec. Prod., 2. p. 3.; Don’s Mill., 2. p. 3. 

Synonymes. Staphylodéndron pinnatum Ray; Staphilier 4 Feuilles ailées, Fy.; gemeine Pimper- 
nuss, Ger. 

Engravings. Eng. Bot., t. 1560.; Hayne Abbild., t. 36. ; E. of Pl., 3822. ; and our fig. 163. 


Spec. Char., &c. Leaves pinnate, of 5—7 
oblong, perfectly glabrous, serrated leaflets ; 
the flowers in racemes ; the capsules mem- 
braneous and bladdery. (Dec. Prod., il. 
p. 3.) A deciduous shrub, with leaves 
somewhat like those of the ash or the 
elder; a native of Europe, in hedges and 
thickets; and generally considered indi- 
genous to England ; though, according to 
Ray, it was scarcely found in sufficient 
plenty to be deemed certainly wild. Smith ase 
describes it (Eng. Flor., ii. p. 111.) as a {rR 
smooth branching shrub, throwing up ~ Ww 
many side suckers. In gardens, it is to 
be found from 6 ft. to 12 ft. high, and 
exhibiting a much more luxuriant growth than the preceding species; 
and forming a singular object, when in fruit, from its large bladdery 
capsules. Each of these capsules contams a hard smooth nut, which, 
in some parts of Europe, is strung as a bead by the Roman Catholics. 
Haller says that the kernels taste like those of the pistacia, and are 
eaten in Germany by children; and this appears to have been formerly the 
case in England; for Gerard says the kernels, though sweet at first, are 
succeeded by a nauseous taste, and, finally, they act as an emetic. The 
wood is hard, of a yellowish white, and close grained; but it is seldom 
found of a sufficient size to be applied to any useful purpose. The flowers 
contain a great deal of honey, and are very attractive to bees. In the 
London nurseries, the plant is generally cultivated by side suckers, by 
cuttings put in during the month of September, or by seeds, which are 
ripened in abundance. The seeds ought to be sown as soon as they are 
ripe; because, as they contain an oil, they very soon become rancid. They 
should not be covered with more than half an inch of soil. They will come 
up the following June, with two large, lance-shaped, seminal leaves ; though 
sometimes they do not come up for two years. Price as in the preceding. 


. . \ 
App. i. Half-hardy Species of Staphylea. 
a S. Bumdlda Dec. has leaves like S. trifdlia, and white nodding flowers. It is a native of the 
mountains of Japan, and was introduced in 1812. 
a S. heterophglia Ruiz et Pav. has leaves like S. pinnata. Itis a native of Peru, where it grows 
to the height of 12 ft. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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